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SECTION  XIII 

PHYLUM  CHORDATA 

In  the  arrangement  which  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
follow  in  the  present  work,  the  Vertebrate  animals  (Fishes, 
Amphibians,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals),  together  with  the 
Cephalochorda  or  Lancelets,  the  Urochorda  or  Ascidians,  and 
the  Hemichorda  or  Balanoglossus  and  its  allies,  are  all  grouped 
together  in  a  single  phylum — the  Chordata.  The  main  groups 
comprised  in  this  assemblage,  however,  differ  so  widely  from 
one  another  in  certain  essential  points,  and  the  common  features 
uniting  them  together  are  so  few,  that  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  depart  from  the  plan  of  arrangement  followed  in 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  phyla,  and  to  make  a  primary 
division  in  this  case  not  into  classes,  but  into  sub-phyla.  In 
accordance  with  this  scheme  the  phylum  Chordata  is  regarded 
as  made  up  of  three  sub-phyla — the  Hemichorda,  the  Urochorda, 
and  the  Euchorda,  the  last-mentioned  comprising  the  two  sections 
Acrania  and  Craniata  or  Vertebrata,  each  of  which  receives  separate 
treatment. 

The  name  Chordata  is  derived  from  one  of  the  few  but  striking 
common  features  by  which  the  members  of  this  extensive  phylum 
are  united  together — ^the  possession,  either  in  the  young  condition 
or  throughout  life,  of  a  structure  termed  the  chorda  dorsalis  or 
notochord.  This  is  a  cord  of  specially  modified  vacuolated  cells 
extendii^  along  the  middle  line  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  enteric 
cavity  and  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
In  tiie  lower  Chordates  (the  Hemichorda,  Urochorda,  and 
Cephalochorda)  the  notochord  is  developed  directly  and  unmis- 
takably from  the  endoderm,  and  in  the  first-named  group  it 
remains  permanently  in  continuity  with  that  layer.  But  in  the 
Craniata  its  origin  is  by  no  means  so  definite,  and  it  may  originate 
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from  cells  which  are  not  obviously  of  endodermal  derivation.  It 
may  be  enclosed  in  a  firm  sheath  and  thus  be  converted  into  a 
stifi,  but  elastic,  supporting  structure.  In  the  Craniata  (with  a  few 
exceptions  among  lower  forms)  it  becomes  in  the  adult  replaced 
more  or  less  completely  by  a  segmented  bony  or  cartilaginous 
axis — ^the  spinal  or  vertebral  column.  Another  nearly  universal 
common  feature  of  the'  Chordata  is  the  perforation  of  the  wall 
of  the  pharynx,  either  in  the  embryonic  or  larval  condition  only, 
or  throughout  life,  by  a  system  of  clefts — the  branchial  clefts ; 
and  a  third  characteristic  is  the  almost  universal  presence  at  all 
stages,  or  only  in  the  larva,  of  a  cavity  or  system  of  cavities,  the 
neurocceiey  in  the  interior  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  Chordata  are  Coelomata  (Vol.  I.,  p.  333),  and  the  mode 
of  development  of  the  ccelome  in  the  lower  sub-phyla  is  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  Echinodermata  (Vol.  I.,  p.  421),  the  GhsBtognatha 
(p.  313),  and  the  Phoronida  (p.  351) :  it  is  derived,  that  is  to  say, 
by  direct  outgrowth  from  the  archenteron.  In  the  Craniata  this 
enteroco&lic  origin  of  the  cavity  is  no  longer  definitely  traceable, 
though  what  appear  to  be  indications  of  it  may  be  detected  in 
some  cases.  The  Urochorda  are  not  segmented^ :  in  the  Hemi- 
chorda  there  is  a  division  of  the  coelome  into  three  parts,  each 
occupying  a  definite  region  of  the  body,  so  that  the  view  is 
sometimes  maintained  that  these  animals  are  tri-segmented :  in 
the  Cephalochorda  and  Craniata  there  are  numerous  segments,  the 
nature  of  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 


SITB-PHTLUH  AND  CLASS  I.-HEMICHORDA  (ADELOGHOKDA). 

A  number  of  worm-like,  simply  organised  animals  possessing 
a  structure  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  a 
rudimentary  notochord,. comprising  Balanoglossus  and  certain  allied 
genera,  are  so  widely  removed  from  the  other  members  of  the 
Chordata  that,  if  we  accept  them  as  Chordates,  it  is  advisable  to 
consider  them  as  constituting  an  independent  sub-phylum,  and  to 
this  the  name  of  Hemichorda  or  Adelochorda  has  been  applied. 
Resembling  Balanoglossus  in  the  condition  of  the  supposed  noto- 
chord, in  the  division  of  the  body  into  three  regions,  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  representing  three  segments,  and  in  certain  other 
features,  are  two  genera  of  small  marine  animals — Gephalodiscus 
and  Rhabdopleura,  These  are  probably  more  nearly  related  to 
one  another  than  they  are  to  Balanoglossus,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  well-marked  differences,  and  the  Hemichorda '\nay, 
therefore,  best  be  regarded  as  divisible  into  two  classes — one, 
the  Enteropneustay  comprising  only  Balanoglossus^  and  its  imme- 

^  Though  faint  indications  of  eeried  repetition  of  parte  sure  traceable  in 
certain  cases. 

*  The  neune  Balanoglossus  is  here  used  as  a  general  designation  rather 
than  as  a  strictly  generic  term. 
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diate  allies ;  the  other,  the  Plero- 
brandaa,  including  Gephalodiscus 
and  Ehabdopleum. 

External  Characters  and 
CoBlome  of  EnteropneaBta. — 
Balanc^oBsus  (Fig.  714)  is  a  soft- 
bodied,  cylindrical,  worm-like  animal, 
the  suiface  of  which  is  unifonnly 
ciliated.  The  size  varies  extremely  in 
the  difEeient  species,  some  being  quite 
small — 2  01  3  centimetres,  wlule  otl^er 
spedes  are  of  comparatively  large  size 
and  Doay  be  as  much  as  2|  metres  in 
length.  It  is  divisible  into  three' 
legions ;  in  front  there  is  a  large 
cinb-shaped  hollow  organ — the  pro- 
boscis {pr.) ;  inunediatdy  behind  the 
probosm  and  encircling  its  base  is  a 
prominent  fold— the  ooUar  {co.) ;  the 
diird  region  or  trunk  ih  long  and 
nearly  cylindrical,  but  somewhat 
depressed.  ' 

BalanogloBBUs  lives  in  the  sea, 
QEoally  in  shallow  water,  burrowing 
in  sand  or  mud  by  means  of  its  pro- 
boscis :  one  species  has  been  found 
Bwanniiig  on  ^e  surface  of  the  sea. 
Nnmeroos  glands  in  the  integument 
secrete  a  viscid  matter  to  which 
gruns  of  sand  adhere  in  sudi  a  way 
as  to  form  a  fr^ile  temporary  tube. 
The  proboscis  (Fig.  716,  prob.)  has 
moBcolai  walls;  its  cavity  (pro- 
bosds-ccelome)  opens  on  the  exterior 
osnally  by  a  single  minute  aperture 
— ^tlie  prmosoia-pore  (j»f6.  j».}— rarely 
by  two.  In  some  species  the  pro- 
bostns-pore  does  not  conmiunicate 
with  the  proboscis- ccalome,  but  ter- 
minates blindly,  and  may  send  ofE  a 
narrow  tubular  diverticalum  which 
opens  into  the  neuiocoele.  The  nar- 
row posterior  part  or  "  neck  "  of  the  ■ 
proboscis  is  strengthened  by  a  layer 
of  cartilage-like  or  chondroid  tissue,  p,^  ^j^ 
which  supports  the  blood-vessels.  The      >■»  " 

11       ■      f  ^  1  1  I    .  ^-  collar :  H11.  oenltal 

COllarisalB0mUBCUiar,andcontainS0ne        promlnenoes    Formed 

cavity,  or  two  (right  and  left)  cavities     ^jei-f'    ^"''"*'^ 


A,9& 


separated  from  one  another  by  dorsal  and  ventral  meaenterieo,  and 
completely  cut  off  from  the  proboscis-cavity.  The  collat-cavily 
and  also  that  of  the  proboscis  are  crossed  by  numerous  strands  of 
connective-tiBBue  of  a  spongy  character.  The  collar-cavity  com- 
municates with  the  exteriw  by  a  pair  of  coUar-porea — ciliated  tubes 
leading  into  the  first  gUl-sIit  or  first  gill-pouch. 

On  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk  la  a  double 
row  of  small  sUte — the  giil-slita  (Fig.  714,  br.) — each  row  sitaated 


jtnb.: 


FN.  TIS. — BalanoBbwana.  Dligrammatlc  ufiitUl  section  of  anterior  end.  card.  i.  eudloc 
uo ;  din.  dlvnrtlenlum  (supposed  notochord) ;  dori.  n.  daiBol  nitrve-itnuid  ;  dor(.  tin.  dorul 
dniu  i  dort.  V.  dona]  vessel  ^  mo.  mouth ;  prob.  proboacU ;  prod.  po.  probosdH'pora  ;  prtA.  tk*t, 
prabosdE^keleton  ;  mu.  o.  ventral  nerve-strand  ;  Cfnl.  v.  ventntl  vessel.    (Altei  Speogel.) 

in  a  longitudinal  furrow ;  these  slits  increase  in  number  throughout 
life.  The  most  anterior  are  in  some  species  oveilapped  by  a 
posterior  prolongation  of  the  collar  called  the  operculum,  A 
pair  of  longitudinal  genital  ridges  {gen.)^a.ot  recognisable  in  some 
species — which  extend .  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the 
length  of  the  body  both  behind  and  in  the  region  of  the  gill-slits 
{fyrarickial  region),  are  formed  by  the  internally  situated  gonads  :- 
these  ridges  are  so  prominent  in  some  of  the  genera  as  to  form  a 
pair  of  wide  wing-like  lateral  folds.     Behind  the  branchial  region 
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are  two  rows  of  piominences  (lev.)  formed  by  tlie  hepatic  cssca. 
liin  trunk  is  irregularly  ringed,  tins  annulatton,  wMch  is  entirely 
superficial  and  does  not  correspond  to  an  internal  segmentation, 
being  most  strongly  marked  behind.  The  aslome  of  the  trunk 
is  divided  into  two  lateral  closed  cavities  by  a  vertical  partition 
(dorsal  and  ventral  mesenteries). 

Digestive   Organs. — The    mouth  (Fig.    715,  mo.)  is  situated 
veotrally  at  the  base  of  the  proboscis,  within  the  collar.     Into  the 
dorsal  half  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  alimentary  caned  open 
the  internal  gill-openings.     Each  of  these  is  in  the  form  of  a  long 
narrow  \J,  the  two  limbs  separated  by  a  narrow  process — ^the  tongue 
— which   contains  a 
proIongatioD  of   the 
body-cavity.      In 
most  of  the  Entero- 
pnensta  the  internal 

gill  •  openings    lead  P 

into  gill-poQches 
which  in  turn  com- 
monicate  with  the 
exterior  by  the  gill- 

sUts.      But    in    the  ^ 

genoB  Ptychodera 
(Fig.  716)  there  are 
no  gill-pouches,  the 
(J  -^ped  internal 
^-openings  leading 
directly  to  the  ex- 
terior. The  gill-  FIO.  7ie.--^H)reliod«Tmbaliunentl*.  TransvenasecUoaor 
nnni^liAii        ara        aim  tbebraachlal  re^D.  &  brandilal  part  of  sliraeatary  cbdbI  ; 

pOUCnes       are        sup-  j.  ^    MBlome    of  trunk  ;  d,  m."orBal  meaenton' ;  d.  n. 

ported  by  a  chitinoid  f""",^"*,.^  f-,J- 1"™'  vewel;  «.  ephlCTmia  with  nerve 

V;  ,    .        ■'         ...  ,  iajer  (black)  at  Its  b^  ;  g.  genital  wing  ;  j.  p.  bnui<:li]al 

skeleton  consisting  of  aperture  encroached  upon  by  tongue  (() ;  t  lateral  septum ; 

B  nnmhaT  nf  aATMnt-A  "■  loidlSudliial  luuacles  ;  o,  dlReBtlve  part  ol  cESOphagns ; 

a  nnmoer  OI  separate  r.  raproductlva  organ  ;   (.  tongue  ;  c.  veatial  mesentary 

narfai       ItWh  nf  hhrnu^  ""•  antral  vessel  iv.  n.  ventral  nerve.    (From  Harmer, 

parts.      EOCa  OI  Cnese  Cimim**  JVo(h™;  ijuicn/.  ari«r  Spengel.) 

ooDsistB  Of  &  dorsal 

basal  portion  and  three  long  narrow  lamelke,  a  median  and  two 
lateral ;  tiie  median,  which  is  bifurcated  at  the  lend,  lies  in  the 
septam  or  interval  between  two  adjoining  gill-sacs ;  the  two 
lateral  lie  in  the  neighbouring  tongues.  In  most  species  a  number 
of  transverse  rods — the  synapticulw — connect  together  the  tongues 
and  the  adjoining  septa,  and  are  supported  by  slender  processes  of 
the  skeleton. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  a  nearly  straight 
tube,  giving  off,  in  its  middle  part,  paired  hepatic  cceoa,  which  bulge 
outiwds  in  the  series  of  external  prominences  already  mentions. 
Posteriorly  it  terminates  in  an  anal  ape^ure  situated  at  the 
post^or  ezb«mity  of  the  body.    In  the  posterior  part  of  its 
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extent  in  some  Enteropneusta  tlie  intestine  presents  a  ventral 
median  ridge-like  out^wth  of  its  epitheUmn — ^the  pygochard. 
Throughout  its  length  the  intestine  lies  betweenr  the  doraal  and 
ventral  divisions  of  the  vertical  partition,  which  act  as  mesenteries. 

As  the  animal  forces  its  way  through  the  sand,  a  quantity  of 
the  latter  enters  the  digestive  canal  through  the  permanently 
open  mouth,,  and  is  eventually  passed  out  again  by  the  anus  in 
the  shape  of  castings,  which  may  be  thrown  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  sand  in  a  form  resembling  that  taken  by  the  castings  of 
earthworms. 

A  series  of  pores  {gastro-cutaneous  pores)^  variously  arranged  in 
the  different  genera,  connect  the  intestine  with  the  surface. 

Notochord  or  oesophageal  diverticulum. — ^The  dorsal  wall 
of  the  part  of  the  digestive  canal  immediately  following  upon 
the  mouth  gives  off  a  diverticulum  (div.)  that  runs  forwards  some 
distance  into  the  basal  part  of  the  proboscis  after 'giving  off  a 
short  ventral  branch.  The  diverticulum  contains  a  narrow  lumen, 
and  its  wall  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  long  and  very  narrow 
ceUs,  each  of  which  contains  a  vacuole.  This  layer  of  cells  forming 
the  wall  of  the  diverticulum  is  continuous  with  the  epithelium  of 
the  digestive  canal  itself,  the  ceUs  being  somewhat  modified  by  the 
presence  of  the  vacuoles.  The  diverticulum,  owing  partly  to  its 
structure,  partly  to  its  relations,  is  usually  regarded  as  representing 
the  notochord  of  the  typical  Chordata.  In  close  relation  with  this 
on  its  ventral  surface  is  the  chitinoid  proboscis-skeleton  {prob.  shd,), 
which  consists  of  a  median  part  of  an  hour-glass  shape,  and  with  a 
tooth-shaped  process,  bifurcating  behind  into  'two  flattened  bars 
which  lie  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  oesophagus  and  support  the 
opening  into  the  lumen  of  the  diverticulum. 

There  is  a  blood-vascular  S3rstein  with  dorsal  and  ventral 
longitudinal  trunks.  The  dorsal  vessel  {dors,  v,)  lies  above  the 
notochord,  and  ends  in  front  in  a  sinus,  the  dorsal  sintis  or  heart 
{dors,  sin,),  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  collar  and  the  neck 
of  the  proboscis,  in  close  contact  with  the  notochord.  From 
the  posterior  part  of  the  sinus  is  given  off  a  vessel  which  bifurcates 
to  supply  the  proboscis.  In  communication  with  the  sinus  in 
front  are  a  number  of  vessels  of  a  bilateral  pleinis  in  the  glomenUus, 
a  glandular  organ,  probably  excretory,  situated  at  the  anterior  end 
of  the  oesophageal  diverticulum.  From  the  posterior  end  of  each 
half  of  the  glomerulus  there  passes  backwards  an  efferent  vessel 
which  breaks  up  into  a  pleinis ;  the  two  plexuses  unite  ventrally 
to  form  a  median  ventral  plexus  continuous  behind  with  the  ventral 
vessel.  The  dorsal  sinus,  having  no  definite  walls,  is  not  contractile  ; 
but  a  closed  sac,  the  cardiac  sac  {card,  s,),  situated  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  sinus,  has  a  muscular  ventral  wall,  by  the  contractions 
of  which  the  blood  may  be  propelled. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  dorsal   and  ventral  stiands 
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{dora.  n.,  vent,  n.)  wtuoh  extend  throughout  the  length  of  the  body. 
These  are  merely  thickenings  of  a  layer  of  nerve-fibres  which 
extends  over  the  entire 
body  in  the  deeper 
part  of  the  epidermis. 
Here  and  there  are 
giant  nerve-cells.  The 
part  of  the  dorsal 
strand  which  lies  in 
the  collar  (collar-cord) 

is  detached  from  the  ?''*  , 

epidermis ;  it  contains 
a  larger  number  of 
the  giant  nerve-cells 
than  the  rest ;  in  some 
spedes   it   encloses   a 

CUUd,   the   neuroccele,    Fio.^TIT.— Development  Dl  Balanotfoams.   A,  atue  ol 

■         ■      ,        ,  ^       the  lotmetioD  of  the  flnt  EKiove  (or.),   it,  ituie  In  which 

Opening    m    front    and        the  hcodiI  groovelbu  &ppettred.  and  the  flnt  Elll-sUt  has 

behind;    in  others  a     ^"^^o^pea.  «>. <»(W ; ». ri. gui-aut ; pr. proboed.. 

closed  canal ;  in  most 

a  number  of  separate  cavities.     At  the  posterior  extremity  of~ 
the  collar  the  dorsal  . 
and  ventral  strands 
are  connected  by  a 
'  ting-like   thickening, 

and  there  is  a  thick- 
ening also  round  the 
neck  of  the  proboscis. 
There  are  no  organs 
of  special  sense ;  but 
some  cells  of  the  epi- 

tMnt.^  -ab^     dermis     on     certain 

parts  of  the  probf^cis 
and  on  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  collar 
seem  to  be  of  the 
character  of  Jsenaory 
''^'-      cells. 

Reproductive 
Oi^ans.— The  sexes 
aFeseparate,andoften 

„^  „^    —  ■    _     T»     .  J  _.         ,.      differ   in  shape  and 

rM.TlB.— Vovnarla.  Dorul  vtew.   on. anus  ; toni. i. caidlM  ,  ,i       ^         ■ 

■K ;  ta.  T.  poat-onl  diluted  band  (menibraDeltK) ;  cii.  f.  COloUT  :      the    OVaneS 

pOBwior  eUJaled  ring ;  eve,  evB-BpotH  on  apical  plate :  vroA.  '    j  i.     j.  '        i 

(■r.    pmboidvcavlty;  pwB.    jio.    proboeds-por*.      (After  and  testes  are  Simple 

ftpHiBei.)  QP  branched  saccular 

oigans  arranged  in  a  double  rowalong  the  branchial  region  of  the  trunk 
and  farther  back ;  they  open  on  the  exterior  by  a  series  of  pores. 


The  course  of  tlie  development  (Figs.  717-719)  diSera  in  difierenb 
apetnee.  In  some  it  is  compaiatively  direct ;  in  others  there  is  a 
metamorphosiB.  ImpregnatioD  is  external.  Segmentatioa  is  com- 
plete ana  fairly  regular,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  blaatula, 
which  is  at  first  rounded,  then  flattened.  On  one  side  of  the 
flattened  blastula  an  invagination  takes  place.  The  embryo  at 
this  stage  is  covered  with  ^ort  cilia,  with  a  ring  of  stronger  cilia. 
The  aperture  of  inv^ination  closes  and  the  ectoderm  and 
endoderm  become  completely  separate.  The  embryo  elongates 
and  a  transverse  groove  igr.)  appears  (A) :  the  mouth  is  formed 
by  an  invagination  in  the  position  of  the  groove.  The  anus  is 
^^  developed  in  the  position 

formeiiy  occupied  by  t^e 
blastopore.  Before  the 
mout^  appears  there  are 
formed  two  diverticula  of 
the  archenteron  whi(^ 
become  completely  sepa- 
rated ofi,  tiieir  cavities 
subsequently  giving  rise 
to  the  c<6lomic  cavities  .. 
of  the  proboacis  and  of  ' 
the  collar,  and  the  body- 
cavity  of  the  trunk.  By 
the  appearance  of  a 
second  transverse  groove 
(B)  the  body  of  the  em- 
bryo becomes  divided 
into  three  parte— an  an- 
terior, a  middle,  and  a 
posterior  —  these  being 
"t-  the    beginnings     respec- 

Fis'Tia.— Tomazta.    lateral  view,  I  Lettering  la      tivcly    of    the    proboSGlB, 

uftS"  sjirgrt  f^"""-  *»'->'*»«»':;  '»<'■  """th.    tiig  (^u„^  and  the  trunk. 

The  branchial  region  is 

marked  ofi  by  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  apertures — the  first 

pair  of  branchial  slits  (g.  si.)— and  other  pairs  subsequently  develop 

behind  these. 

In  the  species  that  undergo  a  metamorphosis  the  embryo  assumes 
a  larval  form  termed  Tomaria  (Figs.  718  and  719).  This  is  some- 
what like  an  Echinoderm  larva,  with  a  looped  ciliated  band,  some- 
times lobed,  sometimes  produced  into  tentacles,  running  along  ita 
anterior  part,  and  a  ring  of  membranellae  {cH.  t.),  in  some  cases  with 
a  ring  of  smaller  cilia  {gU.  r'.),  round  the  posterior  (anal)  end.  At 
the  anterior  end,  in  the  middle  of  the  pre-oral  lobe,  is  an  ectodermal 
thickening — the  apical  plate — containmg  nerve-cells  and  eye-spots, 
and,  like  the  apical  plate  of  a  trochophore,  constituting  the  nerve- 
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centre  of  the  larva  :  tliis  disappears  in  the  adult.  There  is  a  short 
aJimentaiy  canal  with  mouth  and  aDus.  The  ciliated  bands  are  lost ; 
an  outgrowth  is  ionned  to  give  rise  to  the  pioboscis,  and  a  constriG- 
tion  separates  it  from  the  collar ;  the  hinder  part  becomes  elongated 
and  narrow  to  form  the  body  of  the  animal ;  a  series  of  perforations 
from  the  exterior  give  rise  to  the  branchial  pouches.  A  band  of 
tliickened  epithelium  has  been  described  on  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus 
and  has  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  structure  termed 
endoati/le  to  be  subsequently 
met  with  in  the  Tunicata.    The 

coUar-cord    is     formed    by    the 

separating  ofE  of  the  deeper  portion 

of  the  ectoderm  along  the  middle 

line  :  or,  in  other  species,  by  a 

sinking  down  of  the  whole  thick- 

nees  of  the  layer,  which  becomes 

cut  ofi  to  form  a  medullary  plate 

with  its  edges  overlapped  by  the 

adjacent  ectoderm. 

Constitnting  the  class  Ptero- 
branchia  are  only  the  two  genera 
G^phalodisous  and  Rhabdo^ieu/ra. 
These  both  resemble  Balano- 
gloasus  in  having  the  body  divided 
into  three  parte  or  regions — a 
pTobosois  with  a  proboscis-cavity, 
a  collar  with  a  collu-cavity 
communicating  with  the  exterior 
by  a  pair  of  collar-pores  (nephri- 
dia  in  Rhabdopleura),  and  a 
trunk  with  two  distinct '^^lateral 
cavities ;  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  structure  resembling  a  noto- 
chord  with  the  same  relations 
to  the  nervous  system  as  in 
Balanwlossus.  They  both  difEer 
from     Balanoglossus    in   having     „ ^    ^  .  ,. 

.1  ,.  .      *  11,    ^      I'la.  72(1.— C»ph«lodl«oii«  dod«««to- 

tfae    alunentary    canal    bent    on       ^n*.  OeutiDoua  investment.   (After 
it«lf,  so  that  the  anal  opening  is       ""^to^-l 

situated  not  far  from  the  mouth  ;  in  the  presence  of  arms  bearing 
tentacles  arising  from  the  collar ;  and  in  the  comparatively  small 
size  of  the  proboscis.  Cephalodiscus,  moreover,  has  only  a  single 
pair  of  apertures  which  may  be  reguded  as  representing  the  gQl- 
Hlits ;  while  in  Rhabdopleura  such  openings  are  entirely  absent, 
their  places  being  taken,  apparently,  by  a  pair  of  ciliated 
grooves.     Both  forms  occur  in  associations  or  colonies  secreting 
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a  common  case  oi  inTeatment.     Both  occur  in  the  sea  at  Tarioas 
depths. 

Cephalodificus  has  an  inyeatment  ^Pig.  720)  in  tiie  form  of  a 
branchii^  gelatinous  atmctore,  which  is  m  some  species  beset  with 


FIO.  721.— Caplialodlaoiia  dodscalopliD*.     Entire  loold,     (Altec  UcIntoBli.) 

numerous  short  filiform  processes,  and  contains  a  number  of  tubuUr 
cavities  with  external  openings,  occupied  by  zooids.  The  latter 
(Fig.  721)  are  not  in  organic  continuity,  so  that,  though  enclosed  in  a 
common  investment,  they  do  not  form  a  colony  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  of  the  Polyzoa  or  the  Hydroid  Zoophytes,    They 
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have  a  featiue  in  common  with  such  a  colony  that  they  multiply  by 
the  formation  of  buds ;  but  these  become  detached  before  they 
are  mature.  With  the  collar-region  are  connected  a  series  of  usually 
eight  to  sixteen  arms,  each  beset,  except  in  the  case  of  the  male  of 
one  species,  with  numerous  very  fine  pinnately-arranged  tentacles, 
and  conttuning  a  prolongation  of  the  collar-cavity.  The  proboscis 
(Fig.  722,  ps.)  is  B.  shield-shaped  lobe  overhanging  the  mouth  ;  its 
cavity  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  two  proboBcis-pores 
(p.  p.).  The  cavity  of  the  collar  communicates  with  the  exterior  by 
a  pair  of  ciliated  passages  opening  by  the  collar-pores.  Behind  the 
collar-r^on  on  each  side  is  a  small  area  in  which  the  body-wall 
and  that  of  the  pha- 
rynx are  coalescent ; 

this  area  is  perforated  * 

by    an  opening  —  the 
gill-slit.      Cilia  occur 
only  on  the  arms,  pro- 
boecis,  and  lateral  lips. 
A  cerve-strand,  dorsal 
ganglion,  orcollar-cord,     '' 
containing  nerve-fibres 
and   ganghon-cells,    is 
utuated  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  collar  below 
the  epidermis,  and  is 
prolonged   on   to   the 
dorsal  surface  of  the 
proboecis  and  the  dor- 
sal surface  of  the  arms. 
On  the  ventral  aide  of 
this  nerve-strand  is  a 
very     slender     cylin- 
drical    cellular     cord 
(nch.)   continuous   be- 
hind  with    the    epi- 
thelium  of    the    pha- 
rynx: this  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  diver- 
ticnlum     of     Balano- 
doesus,  and  thus  to  be  homologous  with  the  notochord  of  the 
Chordata.    A  blood-vascular  system  with  heart  and  cardiac  sac  like 
those  of  the  Enteropneusta  is  present.     In  some  species  of  Cephalo- 
discus  the  sexes  are  united,  in  most  they  are  separate.    The  posterior 
end  of  the  body  is  drawn  out  into  a  sort  of  stalk  on  which  the  buds 
are  developed  (Fig.  721).     A  pair  of  ovaries  [ov.)  lie  in  the  trunk- 
cavity,  and  there  is  a  pair  of  oviducts  (ovd.)  lined  by  elongated, 
pigmented  epithelium.     The  development,  which  is  direct,  without  a 


B  o[  cdILu  :  be*,  c 


.  Dl&grain  uf  luugitudliial 
oceloma  of  proboada ;  Ac*. 
lome  ol  trunk  ;  iiU.  Inteatlne  ; 


operculum  :  cei.  teaapbaaai  ;  ov.  ovary 
;  ph.  pharrni ;  p.  p.  proboeds-pore  ;  jh 
•t.  ttomuli :  M.  Btiilk.    (Aflfli  Hanoci.) 
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free-Bwinumng  larval  stage,  takes  place  in  passages  in  the  iuTestment. 
According  to  one  account  the  segmentatioD  is  complete,  but  unequal, 
and  a  gastnila  is  formed  by  invagination  :  according  to  another,  the 
segmentation  is  incomplete,  and  gastnila  is  formed  by  delamination. 
The  larva  bears  a  stiilong  resemblance  to  that  of  EfCtoproct  Folyzoa. 
Bhabdopleuia  (Fig.  723)  occurs  in  colonies  of  zooids  oi^anically 
connected  tc^et^er,  and  enclosed  in,  though  not  in  organic  con- 
.4 


...  Enttre  zoold.    a,  mouth  ;  *,  anua  ;  t,  sUlk  olioolit :  i,  pto- 

I,  iQteetiDe ;  /,  an(«riaT  r^lon  of  trunk ;  g,  one  of  the  t«ntsctea.     (After  Ray 

xsiiKcmcr.)    B,  magrun  at  the  oigaulutlon  :  medlaa  longltudlnaJ  eecUoD.  seen  rrom  the 

Intestlae ;  m.  moQth  ;  nic.  "  nolochord  "  :  a.  asophngua  ;  pr,  proboscis  ;  pr.  c.  proboscla- 
etelonw  ;  «t.  rertuni ;  j(.  stomach  ;  te.  tentacles  :  Ir.  e.  trnnk-ciElome  ;  b.  n.  ventral  nerve, 
(After  SchepottelT.) 

tinuity  with,  a  system  of  branching  membranous  tubes  connected 
with  a  creeping  stolon.  The  collar-region  bears  a  pair  of  hollow 
arms,  each  carrying  a  double  row  of  slender  tentacles — the  whole 
supported .  by  a  system  of  firm  internal  (cartilaginous  ?)  rods. 
There  are  two  collar-pores,  each  leading  into  a  cihated  canal  with  an 
internal  funnel,  and  a  pair  of  proboscis-pores.  The  "  notoehord  " 
and  the  nervous  system  resemble  those  of  Cephalodiscus.  The 
sexes  are  united. 
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Cephalodificus,  of  wliich  there  are  three  sub-genera  witibi  fifteen 
species,  has  been  found  at  various  widely  separated  localities  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  (Straits  of  Magellan,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the 
Antarctic) :  species  occur  also  off  the  coast  of  Japan  and  Korea.  Some 
live  in  shallow  water  :  none  have  been  found  at  a  greater  depth  than 
about  300  fathoms.  Bhabdopleura  has  been  found  at  moderate 
depths  in  Norway,  Shetland,  the  North  Atlantic,  Prance,  the  Azores, 
Tnstan  d'Acunha,  Celebes,  and  South  Australia.  It  seems  doubtful 
if  more  than  one  species  occurs. 

AfBinities. — ^The  inclusion  of  the  Hemichorda  in  the  phylum 
Chordata  is  an  arrangement  the  propriety  of  which  is  not  universally 
admitted,  and  is  carried  out  here  partly  to  obviate  the  inconvenience 
of  erecting  the  class  into  a  separate  phylum.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  for  the  view  that,  if  not  the 
existing  representatives  of  ancestral  Chordat^s,  they  are  at  least 
a  greatly  modified  branch,  taking  its  origin  from  the  base  of  the 
chordate  tree.  The  presence  of  the  presumed  rudimentary  repre- 
sentative of  a  notochord  and  of  the  gill-slits  seems  to  point  in  this 
direction.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that,  by  some  of  those 
zoologists  by  whom  the  members  of  this  group  have  been  most 
closely  studied,  their  chordate  affinities  are  altogether  denied.  If 
the  Hemichorda  are  primitive  Chordates,  the  fact  is  of  special 
interest  that  they  show  remarkable  resemblances  in  some  points 
to  a  phylmn — that  of  the  Echinodermata — which  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  place  very  low  down  in  the  invertebrate  series.  The 
tomaria  larva  of  Balanoglossus  exhibits  a  striking  likeness  to  an 
eehinopaedium  (Vol.  I.,  p.  422),  and,  though  this  likeness  between 
the  larvae  does  not  establish  near  connection,  it  suggests,  at  lecist, 
that  an  alliance  exists.  Between  actinotrocha,  the  larva  of  Fhoronis 
(YoL  I.,  p.  351)  and  tomaria  there  are  some  striking  points  of 
resemblance ;  and  a  pair  of  gastric  diverticula  in  the  former  have 
sometimes  been  compared  with  the  single  notochord  or  oesophageal 
diverticulum  of  the  Hemichorda. 

SUB-PHTLUM  AND  CLASS  II.--UEOCHOBDA. 

The  Class  Urochorda  or  Tunicata  comprises  the  Ascidians  or 
Sea-Squirts,  which  are  familiar  objects  on  every  rocky  sea-margin, 
together  with  a  number  of  allied  forms,  the  Salpse  and  others,  all 
marine  and  for  the  most  part  pelagic.  The  Urochorda  are  specially 
interesting  because  of  the  remarkable  series  of  changes  which  they 
undergo  in  the  course  of  their  life-history.  Some  present  us  with 
as  marked  an  alternation  of  generations  as  exists  among  so  miany 
lower  forms ;  and  in  most  there  is  a  retrogressive  metamorphosis 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  striking  as  that  which  has  been  described 
among  the  parasitic  Copepoda  or  the  Cirripedia.  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  it  would  be  quite  impossible  by  the  study 
of  the  adult  animal  alone  to  guess  at  its  relationship  with  the 


Ckoidata ;  its  affiniticB  widi  tiiat  phylum  are  only  detected  whe 
the  life-lmtory  is  followed  out,  the  notochord  and  other  highe 
structures  becouung  lost  in  the  later  stages  of  the  metamorphosis 
MnltiplicatioD  by  budding,  so  commoD  in  the  lower  groups  c 
Invertebrata,  but  exceptional  or  absent  in  the  higher,  is  of  ver 
general  occurrence  in  the  Urochorda. 

1.  Example  of  the  Class— The  Ascidlan  ob  Sea-Squirt. 

Sea-sc[uirt8  are  familiar  objects  on  rocl^  sea-shores,  where  thej 
occur,  often  in  large  associations,  adhering  firmly  to  the  surface  ol 
the  rock.    When  touched  the  Ascidian  ejects  with  considerable 
force  two  fine  jets  of  sea-water,  which  are  found 
to  proceed  from  two  apertures  on  its  upper  end. 
The  shape  of  the  Ascidian,  however,  can  only 
be  profitably  studied  in  the  case  of  specimens 
that  are  completely  immersed  in  the  sea-water, 
specimens  not  so  immersed  always  undergoing 
contraction.    In  an  uncontracted  specimen  (Fig. 
724),  the  general  shape  is  that  of  a  ^ort  cylinder 
with  a  broad  base  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  the 
rock.     The  free  end  presents  a  lai^e  rounded 
aperture,  and  some  little  distance  from  it  on  one 
side  is  a  second  of  similar  character  ;  the  former 
aperture  is  termed  the  orai,  the  latter  the  atrial. 
A  strong  current  of  water  will  be  noticed,  by 
watching  the  movements  of  floating  particles, 
to  be  flowing  steadily  in  at  the  former  and  out 
of  the  latter.    When  the  animal  is  removed  from 
the  water  both  apertures  become  narrowed,  so 
^Intire^mhllSr'llJn      as  to  be  almost  completely  closed,  by  the  con- 
'    {Aft*  'hbiS*'"  "i*"*'      traction  of  sphincters  of_^muscular  fibres  wtiich 
surround  them.     At  the  same  time  the  walls  of 
the  body  contract,  streams  of  water  are  forced  through  the  aper- 
tures, and  the  bulk  is  considerably  reduced. 

Body-wall  and  Atrial  Cavity. — The  outer  layer  of  the 
body-wall  is  composed  of  a  tough  translucent  substance  farming 
a  thick  test  or  tunic  (Fig.  725,  test).  This  proves  when  analysed 
to  consist  largely  of  a  substance  called  tunicme,  which  is  apparently 
identical  with  the  celkdose  already  referred  to  (Vol.  I.,  p.  15)  as  a 
characteristic  component  of  the  tissues  of  plants,  and  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  test  of  an  Ascidian  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  cuticle,  and  it  is  a  cuticle  in  the  sense 
that  it  lies  outside  the  ectoderm  and  is  derived  from  that  layer 
in  the  first  instance.  The  cells,  however,  by  the  action  of  which  ite 
substance  is  added  to  in  later  stages,  seem  to  be  chiefly  derived,  not 
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from  the  ectoderm,  but  from  tlie  underlying  mesoderm,  from  wliich 

they  migrate  throuch  the  ectoderm  to  the  outer  surface.     These 

formative  cells  of  the  test  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  its 

substance.    Running  through  it  are  also  a  number  of  branching 

tabes  lined  with  cdlB,  each  terminal  branch  ending  in  a  little 

bulb-like  dilatation.    The  interior  of  each  tube  is  divided  into 

two  channels  by  a  longitudinal  septum,  which,  however,  does  not 

completely    divide  o^^^ 

the  terminal  bulb. 

Throughthese  tubes 

(which  are  of  the 

nature    of    looped 

blood-vessels)  blood 

circulates,     passing 

along  one  cnannel, 

through     the    ter- 

miniJ     bulb,     and 

back  Enough    the  '^ 

other  chann3. 

When  the  test  is 
divided  (Fig.   725) 

the  soft  w^  of  the    ^  << 

body    or    mantle  ^ 

(matU.),    as    it    is 

termed,  comes  into     „  "* 

view  ;  and  the  body 

ifl  found  to  be  freely  ^ 

suspended     within 
the   teat,  attached 

firmly  to  the  latter  "^ 

only  round  the  oral 
and  atrial  apertures. 
The  mantle  (body- 
wall)  consists  of  the 
ectoderm  with 
nndeilying  layers  of 
connectiTe-t  i  s  s  ne 
endosing   muscular 
fibres.      It    follows 
the    general    shape 
of    t£e    test,    and 
at  the  two  apertures  is  produced  into  short   and  wide  tubular 
piolongfttionfl,   which   are   known   respectively    as    the   oral   and 
atrial  tiphons  (Fig.  727,  or.  aiph.,  air.  sipk.).     These  are  continuous 
at  th^  margins  with  the  margins  of  the  apertures  of  the  test,  and 
roQDd  the  openings  are  the  strong  sphincter  muscles  by  which 
doeore  is  effected.    In  the  rest  of  the  mantle  t^e  muscular  fibres 


Pio.  T25.~IHawctloii  of  A«eldl»  (lom  tJn  O^t  d 
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are  arranged  in  an  irregular  network,  crossing  one  another  in  a 
directions,  but  for  the  most  part  either  longitudinal  or  transversi 
Within  the  body-wall  is  a  cavity,  the  atrial  or  peribronchial  cavit 
(atr.  cav.),  communicating  with  the  exterior  through  the  atrii 
aperture  :  this  is  not  a  coelome,  being  formed  to  a  great  extent  b 
involution  from  the  outer  surface. 

Pharynx. — The  oral  aperture  leads  by  a  short  and  wide  ots 
passage  (stomodaum)  into  a  chamber  of  large  dimensions,  th 
^taryiue  or  branchial  chamber  (Fig.  725,  fh.).  This  is  a  highl; 
characteristic  organ  of  the  Urochorda.  Its  walls,  which  are  thii 
and  delicate,  are  pierced  by  a  number  of  slit-like  apertures,  th' 
stigmaia  (Fig.  727,  stigm.),  arranged  in  taansverse  rows.  Througl 
these  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx  communicates  with  the  atrial  o 
peribranchial  cavity,^  which  completely  surrounds  it  except  alonj 
one  side.  The  edges  of  the  stigmata  are  beset  with  numerous  strong 
cilia,  the  action  of  which  is  to  drive  currents  of  water  from  thi 
pharynx  into  the  atrial  cavity 
It  is  to  the  movements  of  thest 
p  ciha  lining  the  stigmata  thai 

are  due  the  currents  of  watei 
already  mentioned  as  flowing 
into  the  oral  and  out  of  th( 
atrial  aperture,  the  ciliarj-  ac- 
tion drawing  a  current  in 
through  the  oral  aperture, 
driving  it  through  the  erigmata 
Fio.  Tse.— amMU,  b  sinsie  meeh  a(  the        iuto  the  Bttrwi  cavity,  wheiice 

branchial  aac.  sean  from  the  Inside,     i.l.  ;*   ponnVioa  +>ui  o-rtj^r^nr  thrnnaU 

iDtarnsi  longitttdinBi  bar ;    ;.  v.  lon^-       *>^  reacaes  tue  extenor  througli 
tudin^venML;  y.p' paplito  projaotiQg        the  atrial  apcrtUTc.     The  stig- 

inwards    from    the    branchial  bar;    w.  ,_.       i,-.  „  .  ■'. 

Btigma ;  (r,   tranBvecae  ™bwi.   (AfMtr        mata  (Fig.  726)  are  all  veitical 
Herdman.)  j^  position  ;  those  of  the  same 

row  are  placed  close  together,  separated  only  by  narrow  vertical  bars ; 
neighbouring  rows  are  separated  by  somewhat  thicker  horizontal 
bars ;  in  all  of  these  bars  run  blood-vessels.    Extending  across  the 
k  atrial  cavity  from  the  body-wall  to  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  are  a 
*  number  of  bands  of  vascular  mesodermal  tisaue,  the  connectives. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  atrial  cavity  does  not 
completely  surround  the  pharynx  on  one  side.     This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  on  the  side  in  question,  which  is  ventral  in  position, 
the  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  umted  with  the  mantle  along  the  middle 
line  (Fig.  728).    Along  the  line  of  adhesion  the  inner  surface  of 
the  pharynx  presents  a  thickening  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  longi- 
tudinal folds  separated  by  a  groove ;   to  this  structure,  consisting 

I  A  distiuotioQ  is  sometimee  made  between  the  lateral  parts  of  thu  space 
(peHhranchiat  cavities,  right  and  left}  and  the  meditui  unpured  (doraal)  part 
[atrial  eoviCy,  or  cloaca),  in  which  the  two  peiibranohial  cavitiea  ooalesoe,  and 
which  leads  to  the  extenor  through  tbs  atrial  aperture. 
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of  the  two  ventral  longitudinal  folds  with  the  groove  between 
them,  the  term  endostyle  [end.)  is  applied.     The  cella  covering  the 
endostjle  are  large  cella  of  two  lands — ciliated  cells  and  gland- 
cells — the  former  beset  at  their  free  ends  with  cilia,  the  action  of 
which  is  to  drive  floating  particles  that  come  within  their  influence 
outwards  towards  the  oral  aperture,  the  latter  secreting  and  dis- 
charging a  viscid  mucous  matter.     Anteriorly   the   endostyle   is 
continuous  with 
a  ciliated  ridge 
which  runs  cir- 
cularly    round 
the  anterior  end 
of  the  pharynx.  it. 

In  front  of  this 
circular  ridge, 
and     running        ''"' 

parallel  with  it,  ,^ 

separated  from    "•««« 

it    only    by   a  ' 

narrow  groove, 
is  another  ridge  .,„,„ 
of  similar  char- 
acter :  these  are 
termed  the 
periphan/ngeal  ^f 
ridges ;  the 
groove  between  *"™^ 
them  is  the 
fm-fhiryngtal 
groove.  Dor- 
sally,  i.e.  oppo- 
site the  endo- 
style, the  pos- 
terior  peri- 
pharyngeal en/™  i-Mi; 

r\aan      ™u«ps  FtO.^Z^.-£^Moialm,  diagram  ct  loQgitudlnal  Kirtlon  Imm  Elw  left 

r  1  a  g  e      passes  aide,  the  test  md  mantle  removed,     an.  uiua  ;  atr.  can.  Btrlal 

into    a   median.  ™*1**'  ■.  '^-  "?."•  "^^  '.'p'""  ■  '"■^<^'-  branchio-cttcdloc  ve»sel ; 

,    '"""""i  earil.  vix.  eardlo-vUceral  veaeel ;  dort.  v.  dorsal  vewel ;  ^onod. 

much     more  gonoduot ;  ht.  heart ;  hvp.  neural  gland  ;  nmnt.  mantle  ;  in.  fn. 

«-«^:».,»i.  nerve-ganglion  :  ai.  (BBophagus  ;  or.  lipA.  oral  siphon  ;  ov.  ovMy  ; 

prominent,  rea.  KCtum ;  ilwB^atigmats:  tlmt.  stomach  ;  lent.  Umtaelea ;  («(, 

1  nnai  t  iirlinal  *"';  ''■  "■  'ranaverae  vessel;  vent.  v.  ventral  vessel;  ntoe.  br. 

longltuoinai  vlBoero-bnuichlal  vbsmI.    (From  Herdman,  after  Penler.) 

ridge,  the  dorsal 

lamina  {dors,   lam.),  which  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 

surface  of  the  pharynx  to  the  opening  of  the  cesophagus.    In  the  } 

living  animal  the  lamina  is  capable  of  being  bent  to  one  side  in  | 

such  a  way  as  to  form  a  deep  groove.     The  mucus  secreted  by  J 

the  gland-cdls  of  the  endostyle  forms  viscid  threads  which  entai^le  ) 

,  food-particles  (microscopic  organisms  of  various  kinds)  ;  the  cilia  ( 

VOL.   II  c 
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of  its  ciliated  cells  drive  these  forwards  to  the  peribrauchial  grdbve, 
around  which  they  pass  to  the  dorsal  lamina,  and  the  cilia  on  the 
cells  of  the  latter  drive  them  backwards  to  the  opening  of  the 
oesophagus. 

Some  little  distance  in  front  of  the  anterior  penpharjngeal 
ridge,  at  the  inner  or  posterior  end  of  the  oral  siphon,  is  a  circlet 
of  delicate  tentacles  (Fig.  725,  tent.). 

Enteric  Canal. — ^The  oesophagus  (Figs.  725  and  727,  ess.)  leads 
from  the  pharynx  (near  the  posterior  end  of  the  dorsal  lamina)  to 
the  stomach  (stom.),  which,  together  with  the  intestine,  lies 
embedded  in  the  mantle  on  the  left-hand  side.    The  stomach  is  a 

large  fusiform  saC| 
with  tfilgrably  thick' 
walls.  The  intestine 
is  bent  round  into  a 
double  loop  and  runs 
forwards  to  terminate 
in  an  anal  aperture 
(an.)  situated  in  the 
atrial  cavity.  Along 
its  inner  wall  is  a 
thickening — the  typh- 
losole.\  There  is  no 
liver  jfi  but  the  walls 
of  the  stomach  are 
glandular,  and  a 
system  of  delicate 
tubules,  which  ramify 
over  the  wall  of  the 
intestine  and  are  con- 
nected with   a   duct 

Fio.  728. — Aseldla,  transverse  section.  6/.  r^ blood-vessels;  opening  iutO  the 
dara.  lam.  dorsal  lamina;  epi.  epidermis;  end.  endostyle:  ai^-mQf^  \a  Qii-r\v\r\a^J\ 
gn.  ganglion  ;  hyp.  neural  gland  ;  mus.  muscular  layer  of  wall  BuOmacn,  IS  BUppOSca 
of  body ;  peribr.  peribrauchial  cavity ;  ph.  pharynx ;  test,  f^  Vk<a  ni  flit»  tiq-Hit^ 
test ;  vas.  tr.  vascular  trabeculse.    (Aft«r  Julin.)  '  lO    DC    01    pne   UaiHire 

of  a  digestive  gland. 
The  Ascidian  has  a  well-developed  blood-system.  The  heart 
(Fig.  727,  ht.)  is  a  simple  muscular  sac,  situated  near  the  stomach 
in  the  pericardium — a  cavity  entirely  cut  ofE  from  the  surrounding 
spaces  in  which  the  blood  is  contained.  Its  mode  of  pulsation  is 
very  remarkable.  The  contractions  are  of  a  peristaltic  character, 
and  follow  one  another  from  one  end  of  the  heart  to  the  other  for 
a  certain  time ;  then  follows  a  short  pause,  and  when  the  con- 
tractions begin  again  they  have  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  the 
direction  of  the  current  of  blood  through  the  heart  is  reversed  at 
regular  intervals.  There  are  no  true  vessels,  the  blood  circulating 
through  a  system  of  channels  or  sinuses  devoid  of  epithelial 
lining,  and  of   spaces  or  lacunae,  forming  a  hsamocoele :    in  the 
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desciiptioD  that  follow,  therefoie,  the  word  vessel  is  not  used  in 
its  strict  sense.     At  each  end  of  the  heart  is  mven  ofE  a  large 
"  veasel."     That  given  off  ventrally,   the  branmio-cardiao  vessel 
(br.  oar.),  runs  along  the  middle  ot  the  ventral  side  of  the  pharynx 
below  (externally  to)  the  endostyle,  and  gives  oS  a  number  of 
branches  which  extend  along  the  bars  between  the  rows  of  stigmata, 
and  give  off  emallei  branches  passing  between  the  stigmata  of 
each  tow.     The  vessel  given  off  from  the  dorsal  end  of  the  heart 
— the  cardio-visceral  {card,  vise.) — breaks  up  into  branches  which 
ramify  over  the  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  organs. 
This  system  of  visceral  vessels  or  lacunee  opens  into  a  large  sinus, 
the  viscero-branchial  vessel,  which  runs 
along  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  pharynx  externally  to  the  dorsal 
lamina,  and  coomianicates  with  the 
dorsal  ends  of  the  series  of  transverse 
branchial  vessels.    Inaddition  to  these 
priDcipal  vessels  there  are  numerous 
fftcums  extending  everywhere  through- 
out Ae  body,  and  a  number  of  branches, 
given    off   both    from   the    branchio- 
cardiac    and     cardio-visceral    vessels, 
ramify,  as  already  stated,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  test.      The  direction  of 
the  circulation  through  the  main  vessels 
differs  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
heart's  contractions.     When  the  heart 
contracts  in  a  dorso-ventral  direction, 
the  blood  flows  through  the  branchio- 
cardiac  trunt  to  the  ventral  wall  of 
the  pharynx,  and  through  the  trans- 
verse vessels,  after  undergoing  oxygena- 
tion in  the  finer  branches  between  the 
stigmata,  reaches  the  viscero-branchial 
ve«e],  by  which  it  is  carried   to  the 
system   of  visceral  lacunee,  and   from 
these  back  to  the  heart  by  the  cardio-visceral  vessel.    When  the 
contractions  take  the  opposite  direction,  the  coiirse  of  this  main 
coirent  of  the  blood  is  reversed. 

The  nervons  Bystem  is  of  an  extremely  simple  character.  There 
is  a  single  nerve-ganglion  (Figs.  725  and  727,  ne.  gn.,  729,  gn.,  and 
730,  n.g.)  which  hes  between  the  oral  and  atrial  apertures,  embedded 
in  the  mantle.  This  is  elongated  in  the  dorso-ventral  direction, 
and  gives  off  at  each  end  nerves  which  pass  to  the  variouB  parts 
of  the  body.  ■ 

Lying  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  nerve-ganglion  is  a  body — the 
aeoral  gland  (Figs.  725,  727,  hyp. ;  Pig.  729,  gU.,  and  Fig.  730, 
«  o  2 


□.  729.— AMldla:  Iton»ltubeide, 
aerve-gangUoa,  Bad  Bssociatad 
parts  as  Been  from  below,  del.  duct 
□I  neural  glsDd  ;  don,  bun.  donal 
laiDina ;  ffld.  neuraJ  glaud ;  ffn. 
gangUoD  ;   hvp.    dorsal   tubercle  ; 


:     veripk.    perl* 
.   (Altar  Julin.) 
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n.gt.) — which  has  aometiraes  been  correlated  with  the  hypophysis 
of  the  Craniata.  A  duct  (Fig.  729,  dct.,  and  Fig.  730,  gl.d]  runs 
forward  from  it  and  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx ;  the 
termination  of  the  duct  is  dilated  to  form  the  cUialed  funnel,  and 
this  is  folded  on  itself  to  form  a  prominence,  the  dorsal  tvberde, 
which  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx.  The  dorsal  tubercle 
may  be  a  sensory  organ  :  the  neural  gland  may  have  to  do  with 
excretion. 

The  excretory  system  seems  to  be  mainly  represented  by  a 
^n^e  mass  of  clear  vesicles,  without  a  duct,  lying  in  the,aecond 
loop  of  the  intestine.  In  the  interior  of  these  are  found  concretions 
containing  uric  acid. 

-':  Reproductive  System. — The  sexes  are  united.  The  ovary 
and    the    testis    are    situated    close   together   on  the   left-hand 


Fia.  730.— ADtero-dorul  put  □(  Aaddla,  BbouLug  the  relations  o[  tlie  layen  of  the  body  and 
of  the  nervous  syBlem.^l,  in  sn^ttaL  section;  B,  In  transverse  lectLon.  d.  bi.  t.  dorsal  blood 
tlnus  ;  d.  I.  donsl  ianlina  :  d.  n.  donuU  nerve  ;  d.  I.  dorsal  tubercle  ;  ecL  ectoderm  ;  en 
endoderm  ;  e.  p.  br.  epithelium  of  pertbranchlai  cavity  ;  al,  d.  duct  of  neural  gland :  (.  c 
points  to  the  dilated  eplthellnm  covering  a  longitudinal  vessel  ol  brandilal  sac  (pharynx! 
m.  mantle  ;  n.  nerve  ;  n.  g.  ganglion  ;  n.  gl.  neural  glanil ;  p.  br.  perl  branchial  cavity  ;  ¥P.  b 
peciphBryngesl  bands  ;  tpn.  oral  sphincter; !.,  I',  test ;  in.  tentacle.     (After  Herdmaii.) 

side  of  the  body  in  the  intestinal  loop.  Each  of  them  contains 
a  cavity  which,  hke  the  pericardium  and  the  cavities  of  the 
excretory  vesicles,  forms  a  part  of  the  original  coelome.  Con- 
tinuous with  the  cavity  of  each  is  a  duct — oviduct  or  sperm-duct, 
as  the  case  may  be — which  opens  into  the  atrial  cavity  cloae  to 
the  anua. 
The  development  of  the  Ascidian  is  described  below  (p.  30). 

2.  Distinctive  Characters  and  Classification. 

The  Urochorda  are  Chordata  in  which  the  notochord  is  confined 
to  the  tail  region,  and,  in  all  but  the  Larvacea,  is  found  only  id 
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the  larva.  The  adults,  which  for  the  most  part  are  retrogressively 
metamorphosed  in  other  respects  besides  the  abortion  of  the 
notochord,  are  sometimes  sessUe,  sometimes  free  and  pelagic ;  they 
frequently  form  colonies  (fixed  or  free)  by  a  process  of  budding, 
and  in  some  instances  exhibit  a  well-marked  alternation  of  gene- 
rations. The  body  is  enclosed  in  a  test  consisting  largely  of 
cellulose.  The  proximal  part  of  the  enteric  canal  (pharynx)  is 
enlarged  to  form  a  spacious  sac  with  perforated  walls,  acting  as 
an  organ  of  respiration.  There  is  a  simple  heart  with  a  system  of 
sinuses,  all  devoid  of  epithelial  lining.  The  coelome  is  represented, 
apparently,  only  by  the  pericardium  and  by  spaces  in  the  interior 
of  the  gonads  and  of  the  renal  organ.  The  sexes  are  united.  The 
larva  is  always  free-swimming,  and  is  nearly  always  provided  with 
a  caudal  appendage. 
Three  orders  of  Urochorda  are  recognised  : — 

Order  1. — ^Larvacba. 

Free-swimming  pelagic  Tunicata  with  a  caudal  appendage 
supported  by  a  skeletal  axis  or  notochord.  '  The  test  is  represented 
by  a  relatively  large  temporary  envelope,  the  "house,"  formed 
with  great  rapidity  as  a  secretion  from  the  surface  of  the  ectoderm 
and  frequently  thrown  off  and  renewed.  The  pharynx  has  only 
two  stigmata,  and  these  lead  directly  to  the  exterior.  There  is  no 
atrial  or  peribranchial  cavity.  The  principal  nerve-gangUon  gives 
off  a  nerve-cord  with  gangUonic  enlargements  running  to  the  taU, 
along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  which  it  passes  to  the  extremity.  There 
is  no  reproduction  by  budding,  and  development  takes  place 
without  metamorphosis. 

This  order  contains  only  a  single  family,  the  AppendiculariidcB^ 
with  about  nine  genera,  including  Appendicularia  and  OiJeopleura, 

Order  2. — Thaliacea. 

Free-swimming  Tunicata,  sometimes  simple,  sometimes  colonial, 
never  provided  with  a  caudal  appendage  in  the  adult  condition. 
The  test  is  a  permanent  structure.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the 
body-wan  are  arranged  in  complete  or  interrupted  ring-Uke  bands, 
or  diffusely.  The  pharynx  has  either  two  large  or  many  small 
stigmata  leading  into  an  atrial  cavity  which  communicates  with 
the  exterior  by  the  atrial  aperture.  There  is  usually  an  alternation 
of  generations  ;  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  tailed  larval  stage. 

Stib-Order  a. — Cyclomyaria. 

Thaliacea  with  a  cask-shaped  body,  having  the  oral  and  atrial 
apertures  at  opposite  ends,  and  surro.unded  by  a  series  of  complete 
ringv  of  muscular  fibres.    There  is  a  tailed  larval  stage. 
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This  sub-order  contains  only  one  family,  the  DolioUdcBy  with  ti 
three  genera,  DoUolum,  Anchinia,  and  Dohhinia, 

Sub-Order  h, — Hemimyaria, 

Thaliacea  with  a  more  or  less  fusiform  body,  with  sub-termini 
oral  and  atrial  apertures.  The  muscular  fibres  are  arranged  1 
bands  which  do  not  form  complete  rings.  There  is  no  tailed  larvs 
stage. 

This  sub-order  is  probably  best  looked  upon  as  comprising  onl^ 
one  family,  the  SaljndcB. 

Order  3. — ^Asoidiaoea. 

Mostly  fixed  Tunicata,  either  simple  or  forming  colonies  by  i 
process  of  budding,  and,  in  the  adult  condition,  never  providec 
with  a  tail.  The  test  is  a  permanent  structure,  usually  of  con 
siderable  thickness.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  mantle  (body- 
wall)  are  not  arranged  in  annular  bands.  The  pharynx  is  large, 
and  its  walls  are  perforated  by  numerous  stigmata  leading  into  b 
surrounding  atriu^  or  peribrancUal  cavity,  which  communicates 
with  the  exterior  by  an  atrial  aperture.  Most  imdergo  a  meta- 
morphosis.  the  larva  being  provided  with  a  caudal  Appendage, 
supported  by  a  notochord  similar  to  that  of  the  Larvacea. 

Svb-Order  a. — Asddice  simplices. 

Ascidians  in  which,  when  colonies  are  formed,  the  zooids  are  not 
embedded  in  a  common  gelatinous  mass,  but  possess  distinct  tests 
of  their  own.  They  are  nearly  always  permanently  fixed  and 
never  free-swimming. 

Including  all  the  larger  Ascidians  or  Sea-Squirts. 

Sub-Order  b. — Asddice  compositce. 

Fixed  Ascidians  which  form  colonies  of  zooids,  embedded  in  a 
common  gelatinous  material  without  separate  tests. 

This  order  includes  BotryUus,  AmwrcBcium,  Diazana,  and  a 
number  of  other  genera. 

Order  4. — Lucida. 

Pelagic  Tunicata  which  reproduce  by  budding,  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  hollow  cylindrical  colonies,  open  at  one  or  both  ends,  having 
the  zooids  embedded  in  the  gelatinous  wall  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  oral  apertures  open  on  the  outer,  the  atrial  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cylinder.    There  is  no  tailed  larval  stage. 

This  order  comprises  only  one  family,  the  Pyrosomidce,  with  one 
genus,  Pyrosonia. 
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Systematic  Position  of  the  Example. 

The  genus  Ascidiay  of  which  there  are  very  many  species^  is  a 
member  of  the  family  AsddiidcB  of  the  AscidicB  simplices.  The 
AscidiidaB  differ  from  the  other  families  of  simple  Ascidians  by  the 
union  of  the  following  characters : — The  body  is  usually  sessile, 
rarely  elevated  on  a  peduncle.  The  oral  aperture  is  usually 
8-lobed  and  the  atrial  6-lobed.  The  test  is  always  of  gelatinous  or 
cartilaginous  consistency.  The  wall  of  the  phar3aix  is  not  folded ; 
the  tentacles  are  simple  and  filiform.  The  gonads  are  placed  close 
to  the  intestine. 

The  genus  Ascidia  is  characterised  by  having  the  oral  and  atrial 
apertures  not  close  together,  by  the  dorsal  lamina  being  a  continu- 
ous undivided  fold,  and  by  the  ganglion  and  neural  gland  being 
situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  dorsal  tubercle. 

3.  General  Organisation. 

General  Features. — The  Larvacea  are  minute  transparent 
animals,  in  shape  not  unlike  tadpoles,  with  a  rounded  body  and  a 
long  tail-like  appen- 
dage attached  to  the 
ventral  side.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  body 
most  remote  from  the 
tail  is  the  aperture  of 
the  mouth.  This  leads 
into  a  tolerably  wide 
pharynx  (Fig.  732, 
ph.),    in   the    ventral 

wall   nf    wliipTi    /p-rnPT^f.  ^K'-  731.— Oikoptotura  in  "  house."    The  arrows  show 

wau  OX    wnioii  v*5f-^^P»'  the  course  of  the  current.    (From  Herdman,  after  Fol.) 

m     Kowalevskia)     is 

an  endostyle  similar  to  that  of  the  simple  Ascidian,  but  com- 
paratively short.  Eound  the  pharynx  there  run  obUquely  two 
bands  covered  with  strong  cilia — ^the  ])eripharyngeal  bands,  which 
join  a  median  dorsal  cihated  band.  On  the  ventral  side  of  the 
pharjmx  there  are  two  ciliated  openings — ^the  stigmaia  {stig.),  which 
communicate  with  the  exterior  by  short  passages — the  atrial 
canals,  situated  on  either  side  behind  the  anus.  The  axis  of  the 
tail  is  occupied  by  a  cylindrical  rod — ^the  notochord  or  urochord 
{nolo.). 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Larvacea  is  the  power  which 
they  possess  of  secreting  from  the  surface,  by  the  agency  of  certain 
specially  modified  epidermal  cells,  a  transparent  envelope  which  is 
frequently  discarded  and  quickly  renewed.  The  chief  object  of 
this  structure  seems  to  be  the  capture  of  the  very  minute  plankton- 
organisms  on  which  the  Larvacea  feed.  In  Oikopleura  (Fig.  731) 
the  "  house"  is  a  comparatively  large  structure  within  which  the 
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animal  is  enclosed :  undulatoiy  movements  of  the  tail  cause  a 
cunent  of  water  to  flow  in  tluough  a  pair  of  incurrent  apeituies 
and  oat  thioueli  sl  single  excurrent  aperture  ;  the  former  are  closed 
by  lattice-work  of  flne  threads,  pteventing  the  passage  of  any  but 
the  smallest  organisms.  In  the  interior  is  an  elaborate  apparatus 
for  filtering  out  the  minute  organisms  from  the  water  as  it  passes 
through.  In  Appendicularia  and  Kowalevskia  the  house  also 
encloses  the  animal :  in  Fritillaria  it  does  not  do  so. 

Among  the  simple  Ascidians  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of 
uniformity  of  structure,   and  little  need  be  added  here  to  the 
account  given  of  the  example.     The  shape  varies  a  good  deal :   it 
is   sometimes   cylindrical,    sometimes   globular,    sometimes   com- 
pressed ;   usually  sessile  and  attached  by  a  broad  base,  often  with 
root-like  processes,  but  in  other  cases  (e.g.  BoUatia)  elevated  on 
a  longer  or  shorter  stalk. 
Most  are  solitary ;   but 
j^      8ome{the  so-called  sodcU 
Ascidians)  multiply  by 
budding,  stolons   being 
given  off  on  which  new 
zooids    are    developed, 
so  that  associations  or 
^     colonies     are     formed ; 
but  the  connection  be- 
tween the  zooids  is  not 
^        close,    and   their    tests 
n^^n  remain      distinct     and 

separate.  Thetestvaries 
considerably  in  consis- 
tency, being  sometimes 
almost  gelatinous,  trans- 
.™.  .LUiu.^     ^,^,  ncumi.,,  parent    or    translucent, 

sometimes  tough  and 
leathery,  occasionally  hardened  by  encrusting  sand-grains  or  frag- 
ments of  shells,  or  by  spicules  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Calcareous 
spicules  may  be  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  mantle.  The 
apertures  always  have  the  same  position  and  relations,  varying  only 
in  their  relative  prominence.  The  pharynx  varies  in  its  size  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  internal  organs,  in  the  position  which 
it  occupies  with  regard  to  the  various  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  stigmata.  The 
tentacles  are  sometimes  simple,  sometimes  compound  ;  and  the 
dorsal  lamina  may  or  may  not  be  divided  up  into  a  system  of 
lobes  or  langtieta  (Fig.  734,  lang.). 

In  the  composite  Ascidians  the  zooids  are  embedded  in  a  common 
gelatinous  mass  formed  of  their  united  tests.  The  gelatinous  colony 
thus  formed  is  sometimes  fiat  and  encrusting,  sometimes  branched 


FIQ.  732.— Diagram  of  AppcndlouUrla  from  the  right 
side.  on.  anus  ;  M.  henrt  ;  int.  Inteetine  ;  «t.  nerve  - 
nf.  caudal  portion  of  nerve ;  «,  bb.'  prlndpal  tietve 
ganglion  ;  ne.  gn.',  nt.  gn."  Brat  two  gaaglia  ol  nerve  o 
tall ;  m«o.  notochotd  :  at.  cesophogus :  or.  op.  oril  apei 
tun;  Ota.  otocyst  (statocyst);  prri.  bd.  perlptiurngetl 
band;  pft.  pharypT  ;  (m.  totli ;  »(iff.  one  of  the  atjgmata 
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or  lobed,  Bometimea  elevated  on  a  loiter  or  shorter  stalk.     In 

certain  fonns  the  gelatinous  substance  is  hardened  by  the  inclusion 

in  it  of  numerous  sand-grains.    The7,arrangenient  of  the  zooids 

presents  great  differences.  - 

Sometimes      they      occur 

irregularly,     dotted     over  periph  ' 

the  entire  surface  without  \ 

exhibiting     any     definite 

arrangement ;     sometimes 

theyjare  arrangedi,Tin  rows 


il  ipertarea ;  tl.  openla;  of 


or  regular  groups ;  in 
Botryliiis  (Fig.  733)  they 
form  star-shaped,  radiating 
sets    around    a    common 

cloacal  chamber  into  which  Fiq.  734.— Diagram  ot  ■  loold  ol  amlony  oiaom- 

41 i_.   ]      _   _.    _          (  iL  ptwit*  AwadlauB,  In  which  the  loolds  are  In  palm, 

tne  atrial  apertures  of  the  aa  gees  in  »  vertical  eectlODOt  the  colaay,    on.  anus  1 

Zooidn  lojkH    whiln  t.hn  oral  <^-  ■'riiira;  ni'.  atrium  of  adjoining  zoold  ;  cl.  cloaca 

UKUUB  leaa,  wmie  me  orai  common  to  the  two  wwldd ;   mi  enaostyle ;    gu. 

apertures  are  towards  their  dlgestWe   gland  ;    ^n    rerye-BanBHon  ;    M,    hewt ; 

' .              ,           -                    , .   ,  hup.  neoral  gland  ;    Ion;.  Innguets  ;  mant.  niantla : 

outer  ends.        In    essential  or.aji.anlapertiire;D;.ovamper<pA.perli>humgeftl 

Structure  the  zooids  of  such  £"g^:  ^^XltlZ  rt^U.^t  'S.SSS.l 

colonies  (Rg.  734)  resemble  wUUnous  maw  ;».  a  v«8  deferens.    (After  Herd- 

the  simple  Ascidians. 

In  the  free-swimming  pelagic  Didtohtm  (Fig.  736)  the  shape  is 

widdy  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  fixed  forms.     The  body 


is  cask-ahaped,  sunounded,  as  by  hoops,  bj  a  series  of  annular 
bauds  of  muscular  fibres  {mus.  bda.).  Toe  oral  and  atrial  apertures 
{or.  ap.,  atr.  aia.),  instead  of  being  situated  near  together  at  tae  same 
end  of  the  body,  are  placed  at  opposite  extremities,  and  the 
relations  of  the  various  organs  have  nnde^one  a  corresponding 


lobcii ;  air.  eni 
miu.  Mt.  mil! 


jsculu  boads  :  ne.  gn,  narve-gangllon  ;  or.  ap.  onJ  aperture  ;  on.  ovoiy ;  jm 
iA,  pharynx ;  itig.  Btlgm& ;  itotn.  stomBch ;  leit.  t«m. 


modification.  The  test  is  thin  and  transparent.  Surrounding 
each  opening  is  a  series  of  lobes — the  oral  and  atrial  lobes — ^in 
which  there  are  sense-oigans  ;  and  the'first  and  last  of  the  musculu 
hoops  serve  as  sphincters  for  the  two  orifices.     The  oral  aperture 


no.  730. — Salpa  damooratloa,  asexual  form,  vsntral  view.  sir.  ap.  atrial  aperture ;  branch. 
doisal  Jamina ;  end.  endoatyle  ;  lit.  beart ;  miu.  bdt.  muscular  baudB  ;  n«.  gn.  nerve -guiaUoii ; 
or.  ap.  oral  aperture  ;  proc.  processes  at  tbo  poetarlor  end ;  tmt.  on.  lensory  organ  (dUatod 
funnel  and  languet) :  MaJ.  itolon.    (A(t«r  Vogt  and  Jung.) 

leads  into  a  wide  pharyngeal  sac  (pk.)  occupying  at  least  the 
anterior  half  of  the  body  ;  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  alone 
is  usually  perforated  by  stigmata  (stig.).  An  endostyle  (end.)  is 
present,  and  a  peripharyngeal  band ;  but  there  is  no  dorsal  lamina. 
Doliolum  moves  through  the  water  by  the  contractions  of  the 
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nuucular  bands,  whicli  have  tlie  effect  of  dhving  the  water  back- 
vratds  out  of  the  branchial  sac. 


Flo.  7S7. — Salpft.  lateral  Tiow  of  a  asoUoa— wUcli  l^  aa^ttal  ClongltudlDal,  vertical  and 
medlui)  Id  Uw  oral  two-thltd*,  and  obHqne  la  tba  atrial  third,  at.  atrial  cavity: 
tr.  braodkiA ;  e.  c,  dUated  onsta  on  UieeAse  at  tbebraiichla;e./.  dilated  fuimel  ;eI.  I.doiul 
Up :  Md.  endoatrlB ;  «v.  eye ;  gl.  dlgeaUve  Riaod ;  011.  gaaglloa ;  M.  baart ;  int.  inteatlne : 
laf.  laagoat ;  ma.  moDth  1  a.  ixBophacns  ;  a.  ap.  (Bsoinaaeal  apertnre  :  ph.  pharyni ;  vp. 
PWphaniiseal  band  ;  M.  (rl^t)  stolon ;  ti.  (leti)  itomach  ;  p.  I.  venttAl  lip.  (AIt«i  Delaga 
udHtioaard.) 

Sdpa  (Kg8.  736-737)  is  nearly  allied  to  BoHolum  in  its 
eztenial  features  and  internal  Btruotuie.  It  has  a  fusiform  body, 
wnally  somewhat  compressed  laterally,  and  with  the  oral  and 
atrial    apertures    nearly 

teimioal ;    but  the  mus-  A 

cular  bands  do  not  fonn 
complete  hoops.  The 
pha^ngesl  and  atrial 
cavities     take     up    the 

greater  part  of  the  space  n 

in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  where  they  form 
an  almost  continuous 
cavity,  being  separated 
from  one  another  only 
by  an  obliquely  running 
vascular  band,  which  re- 
piesentB  the  dorsal  lamina 
of  the  fixed  Ascidiuis 
and  is  frequently  termed 
the  branchia. 

Octacnemva,  sometimes 
r^rded  as  allied  to 
Salpa,  appears  to  be 
fixed,  is  c^onial  in  one  "'«■  ™  -^""^J 
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spedes,  and  has  die  oral  and  atrial  apertmes  towards  one  ex 
body,  wbidi  is  somewhat  discoid,  with  its  margin  pTodu< 
eight  tapering  processes.  It  has  no  eye.  In  ill  pre 
Odacnemns  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  social  Ascidian^ 
thantoSalpa. 

Pyrotama  (Fig.  738)  is  a  colonial  Tunicate,  the  colony  a 
the  form  of  a  cylinder,  the  internal  cavity  of  which,  closec 
end,  opoi  at  the  other,  serves  as  the  common  cloaca  for 
zooids.  The  oral  apertures  (Fig.  739,  or.  op.)  of  the  zch 
situated  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cylinder  on  a  series  of 
The  colonies  of  Pyrosoma,  which  may  be  from  two  or  three 
to   four    feet   in   length,   are  pelagic,  and   are   brilliant!] 

phorescent. 

The  enteric  c£ 
Appendicularia  (Fi 
consists,  in  additioi 
pharynx,  of  a  narrc 
phagus,  a  bilobed  st 
and  a  straight  ii 
(int.)  which  opens  ( 
by  an  anal  apertiu 
situated  on  the 
side.  The  alimentar 
of  the  simple  Ascidis 
already  been  des 
and  there  are  few 
ences  of  conseque] 
the  various  fainilic 
cept  that  in  some 
there  is  a  well-dev 
digestive  gland  or  "1 
in  the  composite  fori 


stoC 


at7\cip 


Fio.  739. — ^Part  of  a  section  Uuongh  a 
colony,    atr.  ap.  atrial  aperture ;  or.  ap.  oral  aper 

tare;  proe.  processes  of  t«t  on  outer  surface  of  arrangement  of  the 

colony ;  ph.  pharynx  ;  ttoL  stolon  on  which  are  de-  .     .7^ 

veloped  buds  giving  rise  to  new  zooids ;  tenl,  tentacles.  IS  tue  Same  m  all  eS£ 

(Alter  Herdman.)  rCSpectS  aS  in  the  S] 

In  the  Salpse  and  in  Doliolum  and  Octacnemus  the  alimentary 
forms  a  relatively  small  dark  mass — the  so-called  nucleus 
wards  the  posterior  end  of  the  body ;  it  consists  of  oesopl 
stomach,  and  iatestine,  the  anal  aperture  being  situated  ii 
peribranchial  or  atrial  part  of  the  internal  cavity. 

The  heart  in  all  has  the  simple  structure  already  describ 
the  simple  Ascidian.  In  one  of  the  genera  of  Larvacea  {Kowale'i 
it  is  absent. 

The  nervous  system  in  Appendicularia  consists  of  a  cej 
ganglion  (Fig.  732,  ne.  gn',)  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  mouth, 
dorsal  nerve  which  passes  from  this  to  a  caudal  ganglion  (ne. 
at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  of  a  caudal  nerve  {ne\)  which  exi 
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'',^'^-foin  this  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  presenting  at  intervals  slight 

•-^ ;  nlargements  from  which  nerves  are  given  off.    An  otocyst  or 

-"'^ -tatocyst  (ato,)  is  placed  in  close  relation  to  the  cerebral  ganglion, 

'^'  md  close  to  it  also  is  a  ciliated  funnel ;  but  there  is  no  neural  gland 

ipening  into  the  pharynx.    In  one  species  of  Oikopleura  a  simple 

7  ^"-ight-perceiving  organ,  without  pigment,  is  incorporated  with  the 

;^^  itatocyst.     In  the  simple  Ascidians,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  a 

*^''' single   flattened  ganglion,   representing  the  cerebral  ganglion  of 

^J'-  Appendicidaria,  situated  between  the  oral  and  atrial  apertures ; 

<^':aiid  the  same  holds  good  of  the  composite  forms.    Many  of  the 

^  -simple    Ascidians    have    pigment-spots,    probably    of    a    sensory 

-••;  character,  around  the  oral  and  atrial  apertures.    The  dorsal  tubercle 

is  always  present,  but  varies  in  shape  in  accordance  with  variations 

cai^in  the  form  of  the  ciliated  funnel,  which  opens  on  it  usually  in 


e  '• 


^y       Fio.  740. — Balpa.  Diagrammatic  lateral  view  of  the  ganglion  and  neighbouring  parta.    ai. 
wall  of  atrial  cavity ;  6r.  branchia ;  br.  ap.  aperture  of  branchia ;  e.  e,  ciliatiBd  crests  of 
"J  branchia ;  e.  f.  ciliated  funnel ;  ey.  eye ;  n.  gl,  gland  (paired)  that  may  represent  neural 

^  gland ;  ph.  wall  of  pharynx.    (After  Delage  and  H^rouard.) 

if '     conjunction  with  the  duct  of  the  neural  gland,  of  which  it  forms  the 

e>-      terminal  part.     The  opening  may  be  divided  into  several  smaller 

c      apertures  by  fusion  of  its  lips  :   rarely  the  duct  gives  off  branches 

'T       with  independent  openings.     The  tubercle  with  the  ciliated  funnel 

is  suppUed  with  nerve-fibres  from  the  ganglion,  and  is  probably  a 

sensory  organ  of  some  kind.    The  neural  gland  is  usually  below  the 

-       ganglion,  but  may  be  situated  above  it  or  on  one  side.    Sometimes 

it  coalesces  with  it. 

In  Salpa  and  Doliolum  there  is  also  a  single  ganglion  (Figs. 
735,  736,  737,  and  740)  situated  dorsally,  giving  off  nerves  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  body.  Salpa  has  a  single  tentacle,  the  so-called 
languet  (Fig.  737,  Ing.),  absent  in  Doliolum.  In  Salpa  there  is 
a  median  horse-shoe-shaped  eye  (Figs.  737,  740),  and  sometimes 
smaller  accessory  eyes.  In  Doliolum  an  eye  is  not  developed,  but 
^         there  is  a  pair  of  otocysts  or  statocysts.    A  neural  gland  and  duct 
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with  ciliated  funnel  are  present  in  Doliolum ;  but  in  Salpa,  thougl 
there  are  a  pair  of  glands  which  occupy  a  position  similar  to  tha 
occupied  by  the  neural  gland  (Fig.  740,  n.  gl.),  their  correspondenc( 
with  the  latter  is  not  established,  and  their  ducts  have  no  connectioi 
with  the  ciliated  funnel. 

In  the  simple  Ascidian  we  have  seen  that  the  renal  orgaz 
consists  of  a  number  of  large  clear  vesicles  situated  in  the  loop  oj 
the  intestine  and  devoid  of  duct.  In  some  forms  the  temiiiia] 
portion  of  the  sperm-duct  has  glandular  walls  in  which  concretions 
of  uric  acid  have  been  found.  The  neural  gland  is  by  some 
zoologists  looked  upon  as  having  an  excretory  function,  but  there 
is  no  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view,  and  no  definite 
conclusion  has  yet  been  reached  as  to  the  function  which  it 
performs. 

Reproductive  System. — The  Urochorda  are  hermaphrodite. 
Ovary  and  testis  are  in  all  cases  simple  organs  placed  in  close 
relation  with  one  another.  In  Appendicularia  (Fig.  732)  they  are 
situated  in  the  aboral  region  of  the  body.  In  the  simple  Ascidians 
they  may  be  either  single  or  double,  and  their  ducts,  sometimes 
very  short,  sometimes  more  elongated,  open  close  together  into  the 
atrial  cavity.  In  Pyrosoma  there  are  no  gonoducts,  the  ovary — 
which  cont^  only  a  single  ovam-and  the  testis  being  lodged  in 
a  diverticulum  of  the '  peribranchial  cavity.  In  Salpa  also  the 
ovary  contains  usually  only  a  single  ovum  :  ovary  and  testis  lie  in 
close  relation  to  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  "  nucleus,"  and  their 
short  ducts  open  into  the  peribranchial  cavity.  In  DoUolum  the 
elongated  testis  and  oval  ovary  have  a  similar  position  to  that 
which  they  occupy  in  Salpa,  but  the  ovary  consists  of  a  number 
of  ova. 

-  Development  and  Metamorphosis. — In  the  Ascidiacea 
impregnation  usually  takes  place  after  the  ova  have  passed  out 
from  the  atrial  cavity.  But  in  a  few  simple,  and  most,  if  not  all, 
compound  forms  impregnation  takes  place  in  the  atrium  or  in  a 
special  outgrowth  of  the  latter  serving  as  a  brood-sac,  and  the  ovum 
remains  there  until  the  tailed  larval  stage  is  attained.  In  certain 
composite  forms  there  is  a  coalescence  of  the  investing  layers  of 
the  ovum  with  the  wall  of  the  atrium,  forming  a  structure  analogous 
to  the  placenta  of  Mammals  and  designated  by  that  term.  Self- 
impregnation  is  usually  rendered  impossible  by  ova  and  sperms 
becoming  mature  at  difEerent  times ;  but  sometimes  both  ripen 
simultaneously,  and  self-impregnation  is  then  possible. 

A  somewhat  compKcated  series  of  membranes  invests  the  ovum. 
The  inmiature  ovarian  ovum  is  enclosed  in  a  layer  of  flat  cells — 
the  primitive  follicle-ceUs — derived  from  indifEerent  cells  of  the 
ovary.  On  the  surfacQ  of  this  is  developed  a  structureless  basal 
membrane.  The  follicle-cells  increase  by  division  and  soon  form 
a  sphere  of  cubical  cells.    Certain  of  the  cells  migrate  into  the 
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iuterior  of  the  sphere  so  as  to  form  a  layer  on  the  auiface  of  the 
ovom.  Others  penetrate  into  the  latter  so  as  to  lie  in  the  supeificial 
strata  of  the  yolk.  The  layei  of  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  OTum 
are  termed  the  test-ceUs  (Fig.  741,  e) :  they  afterwardfl  develop  on 
the  outer  surface  a  thin  structureleas  layer,  the  dwrion  {d),  and 
internal  to  them  is  formed  a  gelatinous  layer  (x)  through  which 
the  test-cells  in  a  degenerated  condition  become  scattered.  Mean- 
time, external  to  the  follicle-cells,  -between  them  and  the  basal 
membrane,  has  appeared  a  layer  of  flattened  epithelial  cells ;  this, 
with  the  basal  membrane,  is  lost  before  the  egg  is  discharged. 
In  all  the  simple  Ascidians,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  in  which 
development  takes  place  internally,  the  protoplasm  of  the  follicle- 
cells  (Fig.  741,  c)  is  greatly  vacuolated  so  as  to  appear  frothy,  and 
the  cells  become  greatly  enlarged,  projecting  like  papillae  on  the 
surface  and  buoying  up  the  developing  ovum. 

S^mentation  is  complete  and 
approximately  equal,  but  in  the 

ei^t-cell  stage  four  of  the  cells  . 

are   ernaUeT   and    four   larger :  if 

the   smaller,    situated    on    the 

fnttue  dorsal  side,  are  the  be-  ^ 

ginning  of  the  endodeim ;  the 
four  lai^er    fohu   the  greater 

part,  if  not  t^e  whole,  of  the  f 

ectoderm,  i  In  the  following 
stages  the  ectoderm  cells  multi- 
ply   more     rapidly    than    the 

endoderm,    so    that   they  soon  x 

become  tiie    smaller.     In  the    fm,  74i.~AacidiBii(oioiia).  uatun  e^ 

flirl-iwn-PAllAil      shaiTA      t'ha      sm  '""o  ^^  oviduct  aftar  tile  basal  membrane 

SlXteen^eUea  stage  tne  em-  ^^  ,^  ^i  HatWned  celH  have  teen  • 
bryo     (Fiff.      742,     A)     has     the  thrown  oir.     c.  tolllde-CBlls ;  d.  tJiorion ; 

form  of  a  flattened  blastula  {From  Kotschelt  and  Heliler,  otter  XupSer.) 
(plocula)     with     ectoderm     on 

one  fflde  and  endoderm  on  the  other,  and  with  a  small  segmen- 
talion-cavity.  The  transition  to  the  gastrula  stage  is  in  most 
Aaddians  effected  by  a  process  intermediate  in  character  between 
embolic  and  epibolic  invagination ;  in  some  the  invagination  is 
of  a  distinctly  epibolic  character.  In  the  former  case  the  ectoderm 
cells  continue  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  endoderm,  the 
whole  embryo  becomes  curved,  with  the  concavity  on  the  endodermal 
side,  and  the  ectoderm  extends  over  the  endoderm,  the  two  layers 
coming  to  lie  in  close  contact  and  the  segmentation-cavity  thus 
becommg  obliterated.  The  concavity  deepens  until  the  embryo 
assumes  the  form  of  a  aaucer-shaped  gastnda  with  an  archenteron 
and  a  blastopore  which  is  at  first  a  very  wide  aperture  extending 
along  the  whole  of  the  future  dorsal  side.  The  blastopore  graducdly 
becomea  constricted  (Fig.  742,  .^^-the  closure  taking  plac«  from 


belore  backwards,  and  the  opening  eventually  being  reduced  to 
small  pore  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  dorsal  surface. 

The  embryo  elongates  in  the  direction  of  the  future  long  axi 
The  dorsal  surface  becomes  recognisable  by  being  flatter,  whll 
the  ventral  remains  convex.  The  ectoderm  cells  bordering  th 
blastopore  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  more  cubict 
shape  ;  these  cells,  which  form  the  earliest  moment  of  the  nervou 
system,  become  arranged,  as  the  blastopore  undei^oes  contractior 


—£«!}■  stages  In  the  developmei 

ustcuta ;  0,  KppnuLlinatalf  median  optical  nctlon  of 

blastopore  boa  becoms  greati;  reduc«i  and  in  which  cue  niBC  ruoimen 

dtaoernible  ;  D,  similar  view  of  a  lat«r  laiva  In  which  the  medullarr  « 

Closed  In  poateitorly.  bt.  ■p.  blastopore  ;  ed.  ectoderm  ;  end.  endoderm  ; 

canal ;  mtd.  cells  destined  to  give  rise  to  the  nerve-cord  :  neur.  neurupo 

<«.  eoB.  Mmentatloa  cavity.  U  and  fl  from  Korachelt  end  Helder,  after  jseeiigorji;  sou  x, 

atler  Van  Beneden  and  Jnlin.) 

in  the  form  of  a  plate — the  medttUartf  plate — on  the  dorsal  surface. 
On  the  surface  of  this  plate  appears  a  groove — the  medvUary  groove 
— bounded  by  right  and  left  mednUary  folds,  which  pass  into  one 
another  behind  the  blastopore. 

The  medullary  folds  grow  upwards  and  inwards  over  the  medul- 
lary groove,  and  unite  together  (Z>),  the  union  beginning  behind 
and  progressing  forwards  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  canal,  the 
neurocCEte,  in  the  hinder  portion  of  which  is  the  opemng  of  the 
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blastopore.  In  this  process  of  closing-in  of  the  medullary  groove 
the  fold  which  passes  round  behind  the  blastopore  takes  an  im- 
portant   part, 

growing  forwards  A 

over  the  pos- 
terior portion  of 
the  canal  The 
blastopore,  thus 
enclosed  in  the 
medullary  canal, 
persists  for  a 
time  as  a  small 
o  p  e  n  i  n  g — t  h  e 
neurenienc  canal 
— by  which  the 
neuroccele  and 
enteric  cavity  are 
placed  in  com- 
munication. At 
the  anterior  end 

of  the  medullary  enti 

canal,  owing  to 
i  1 8  incomplete 
closure  in  this 
region,  there  re- 
mains for  a  time 
an  opening— the 
neuropore  {Fig.  '*" 
743,  »e«r.}  — 
leading  to  the 
exterior. 

A  notochord 
(Figs.  742,  G,  D, 
743  and  744, 
nolo.)  is  formed 
from  certain  of 
the  cells  of  the 
wall  of  the  arch- 
enteron  along  the 

middle  line  of  the      no.  743.— Uter  sUgcs  in  tlie  development  of  CUvaUlna.    A. 

dnr  D  ■>  I      o  i  i1  n  approilmalely  medlnn  opllCBi  section  ot  a  larva  In  which  the 

orsai      Hiuc.  medullary  chiisI  (iieurocctle)  has  become  eDclosed  througbout, 

Thcqf-        arp  communicating  with  the  exUrloi  only  by  the  neuiopore  at  the 

1  ucac        ai^  anlerlorendandwith  thenrchentironbrtheneucBnterlccanal; 

arraniied  to  form  B,  larva  with  a  dUUnct  ludiment  oC  the  tall  and  well-tormed 

,  "       .3         3  meaodcrm-layec  and  notochord.    Letlen  an  In  preoedlOEfliruTc  ; 

ao  elongated  COrO  in  addiUon,  ma.  mesoderm.    (Alter  Vaa  Beaeaea  and  Jurin.) 

of     c«us     which 

becomes  completely  confltricted  oft  from  the  endoderm  of  the  wall 

of  the  archenteron,  and  comes  to  lie  between  the  latter  and  the 

VOL.  n  J> 
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medullary  groove.  Laterally  certain  cells  of  the  endoderm,  in  close 
relation  to  those  forming  the  rudiment  of  the  notochord,  divide  to 
give  rise  to  a  pair  of  longitudinal  strands  of  cells — ^the  rudiments 
of  the  mesoderm  (Fig.  743,  mes.).  During  this  process  of  mesoderm- 
formation,  there  are  no  diverticula  developed  from  the  archenteron. 

The  embryo  (Fig.  743,  B)  now  becomes  pear-shaped,  the  narrow 
part  being  the  rudiment  of  the  future  tail.  As  this  narrow  portion 
elongates,  the  part  of  the  enteric  cavity  which  it  contains  soon 
disappears,  coming  to  be  represented  only  by  a  strand  of  endoderm 
cells,  which  gives  rise  in  the  middle  to  the  extension  backwards 
of  the  notochord,  laterally  to  the  mesoderm  of  the  tail,  and  ventrally 
to  a  cord  of  endoderm  cells  continuous  with  the  wall  of  the  enteric 
cavity  in  front. 

The  caudal  region  increases  in  length  rapidly,  and  the  anterior 
or- trunk  region,  at  first  roimd,  becomes  oval.  At  its  anterior  end 
there  appear  three  processes  of  the  ectoderm,  the  rudiments  of  the 
adhesive  'papiUce  (Fig.  744,  adh,),  organs  by  which  the  larva  sub- 
sequently becomes  fixed.  The  ectoderm  cells  at  an  early  stage 
secrete  the  rudiments  of  the  cellulose  test ;  in  the  caudal  region 
this  forms  longitudinal  dorsal  and  ventral  flaps  having  the  function 
of  unpaired  fins. 

The  medullary  canal  becomes  enlarged  at  its  anterior  end.  A 
vesicular  outgrowth  from  this  enlarged  anterior  portion  forms  the 
sense-vesicle  {sens,  ves,)  The  posterior  narrow  part  forms  the  caudal 
portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  (spinal  cord).  Masses  of 
pigment  in  relation  to  the  sense-vesicle  early  form  the  rudiment 
of  the  two  larval  sense-organs,  otocyst  (or  statocyst)  and  eye. 
The  part  behind  this  presents  a  thickened  wall  with  a  narrow 
lumen.  This  is  known  as  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk.  The  rudiment 
of  the  neural  gland  early  appears  on  the  ventral  wall  of  a  cDiated 
diverticulum  {dl,  gr.)  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  archenteron  (future 
pharynx),  which  subsequently  unites  with  an  outgrowth  from  the 
medullary  canal. 

The  embryonic  aUmentary  canal  consists  of  two  regions,  a  wide 
region  situated  altogether  in  front  of  the  notochord,  and  a  nar- 
rower portion  situated  behind  in  the  region  of  the  notochord.  The 
wider  anterior  part  gives  rise  to  the  pharynx,  the  posterior  part 
to  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestine.  The^  mouth-opening  is 
formed  shortly  before  the  escape  of  the  embryo  from  the  egg ;  an 
ectodermal  invagination  is  formed  at  the  anterior  end,  and  an 
endodermal  diverticulum  from  the  archenteron  grows  out  to  meet 
it ;  the  two  coalesce,  and  the  oral  passage  is  thus  formed. 

The  rudiments  of  the  heart  and  pericardial  cavity  first  appear 
as  a  hollow  outgrowth  from  the  archenteron :  this  subsequently 
becomes  constricted  off  and  involuted  to  form  a  double- walled  sac, 
the  inner  layer  of  which  forms  the  wall  of  the  heart,  while  the 
outer  gives  rise  to  the  wall  of  the  pericardium. 
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The  first  begimungs  of  the  atrial  cavity  appear  as  a  pair  of 
invaginatiotiB  of  the  ectoderm  which  grow  inwards  and  form  a 
pail  of  pouches,  each  opening  on  the  exterior  by  an  aperture. 
There  is  a  difieience  of  opinion  as  to  some  points  in  the  history 
of  these  atrial  pouches,  and  it  remains  uncertain  to  what  extent 
the  ectoderm  and  endodenn  respectively  share  in  the  formation 
of  the  atria)  cavity.  Eventually  spaces,  into  the  formation  of 
which  the  two  ectodermal  diverticula  at  least  largely  enter,  grow 
roond  the  pharynx  and  give  rise  to  the  atrial  cavity  ;  and  perfora- 
tions, the  stigmata,  primarily  two  in  number,  place  the  cavity 
of  the  pharynx  in  communication  with  the  surrounding  space. 
The  two  openings  of  the  atrial  pouches  subsequently  coalesce  to 
form  one — -the  permanent  atria!  aperture. 

It  will  be  useful  now,  at  the  cost  of  a  little  repetition,  to  sum- 
marise the  various  characteristics  of  the  larval  Ascidian  at  the 
stage  when  it  escapes  from  the  egg  and  becomes  free-swimming 
(Fig.   744).     In  general   shape  it  bears   some  resemblance  to   a 

"t-e^    air      fig.na.ircji   ^ir  ^^ 


view.  mJA.  adhesive papills 
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Dtocyat :  HfM.  vt».  Bense-vegicla  ;  stiii.  earliest  sUgmsta.    (I^m  Koncbelt  and  Eelder, 
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i.  endostyle  ;  ege,  eye  ;  mid.  nerve-coid  (guigUon  ol  tnmk) ;  k^. 
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minute' tadpole,  consisting  of  an  oval  tnmk  and  a  long  laterally- 
compressed  tail.  The  tail  is  fringed  with  a  caudal  fin,  which  is 
merely  a  dehcate  outgrowth  of  the  thin  test  covering  the  whole 
of  the  surface ;  running  through  the  delicate  fringe  are  a  series  of 
striee,  presenting  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  fiu-tays  of  a 
Fish's  fin.  In  tiie  axis  of  the  tail  is  the  notochord  (nolo.),  which 
at  this  stage  consists  of  a  cylindrical  cord  of  gelatinous  substance 
enclosed  in  a  layer  of  cells.  Parallel  with  this  runs,  on  the  dorsal 
side,  the  narrow  caudal  portion  of  the  nerve-cord,  and  at  the  sides 
are  bands  of  muscular-fibres.  In  the  trunk  the  nerve-cord  is 
dilated  to  form  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk,  and,  further  forwards, 
expands  into  the  sense-vesicle  {sens,  ves.)  with  the  otocyat  or 
statocyst  (oto.)  and  eye  {eye).  A  prolongation  of  it  unites,  as  abready 
stated,  widi  the  ciliated  diverticulum  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  phamix.  From  the  waUs  of  this  at  a  later  stage  are 
developed,  on  the  dorsal  side,  the  ganglion,  and,  on  the  ventral, 
the  neural  gland ;  the  pharyngeal  opening  {oil.  gr.)  becomes  the 
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ciliated  funnel.  The  enteric  canal  is  distinguishable  into  phaiynx, 
cesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestine.  The  pharynx  opens  on  the 
exterior  by  the  mouth:  in  its  ventral  floor  the  endostyle  [end.) 
has  become  developed ;  its  walls  are  pierced  by  stigmata,  the 
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Fig.  T4S. — Diagtsm  oF  Uis  mslamorphosLB  ot  the  free-tailed  luva  Into  the  fixed  Asddlan.  A, 
etagK  or  [lee-awliDming  \aiva. ;  B,  tuva  recently  flxad :  C,  older  Hied  Btase.  adh.  adhesive 
pactllffl  ;  air.  atria]  cavlt; ;  cii.  gr.  cUtated  dlTertlcutum,  becoming  dilated  tunnel :  erul. 
endcwtyle  ;  ht.  heart ;  mal.  ganglion  of  truiili ;  n.  nit.  nerye-gsngllon ;  *Mo.  notochotd  ;  or, 
ora!  aperture  ;  rat.  rectum  ;  tent.  va.  aonae-vealda  ;  ttig.  stigmata  ;  itof.  etolon  ;  I.  toU. 
(From  Korsctialt  and  Helder,  afler  Seellger.) 
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number  of  which  varies.  The  atrial  cavity  has  grown  round  the 
phaiynXy  and  opens  on  the  exterior  by  a  single  aperture  only 
(atr.).  The  heart  and  pericardial  cavity  have  been  formed.  In 
this  tailed  free-swimming  stage  the  larva  remains  only  a  few  hours  ; 
it  soon  becomes  fixed  by  the  adhesive  papillae  and  begins  to  undergo 
the  retrogressive  metamorphosis  by  which  it  attains  the  adiBt 
condition. 

The  chief  changes  involved  in  the  retrogressive  metamorphosis 
(Fig.  745)  are  the  increase  in  th^  number  of  pharyngeal  stigmata, 
the  diminution,  and  eventually  the  complete  disappearance,  of  the 
tail  with  the  c6ntained  notochord  and  caudal  part  of  the  nerve- 
cord,  the  disappearance  of  the  eye  and  the  otocyst,  the  dwindling 
of  the  central  part  of  the  nervous  system  to  a  single  ganglion,  and 
the  formation  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Thus,  from  an  active 
free-swimniing  larva,  with  complex  organs  of  special  sense,  and 
provided  with  a  notochord  and  well-developed  nervous  system, 
there  is  a  retrogression  to. the  fixed  inert  adult,  in  which  aJl  the 
parts  indicative  of  affinities  with  the  Vertebrata  have  become 
aborted.  The  significance  of  these  facts  will  be  considered  when 
we  come  to  discuss  the  general  relationships  of  the  Chordata. 

In  some  simple  Ascidians,  and  in  the  composite  forms  in  which 
development  talqes  place  within  the  body  of  the  parent,  the  meta- 
morphosis may  be  considerably  abbreviated,  but  there  is  always, 
so  far  as  known,  a  tailed  larva,  except  in  the  genus  AmuieUa  of 
the  MolgtdidcB — a  family  of  the  simple  forms — ^in  which  the  tailed 
stage  is  wanting  and  there  is  only  an  obscure  endodermal  rudiment 
to  represent  the  notochord. 

In  Pyrosoma  development  is  direct,  without  a  tailed  larval 
stage,  and  takes  place  within  the  body  of  the  parent.  The  ovum 
contains  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  food-yolk,  and  the  seg- 
mentation is  meroblastic.  A  process,  developed  at  an  early  stage, 
elongates  to  form  the  so-called  stolon,  which  divides,  by  the 
formation  of  constrictions,  into  four  parts,  each  destined  to  give 
rise  to  a  zooid  {tetrazooid).  The  primary  zooid  (cyaihozooid)  under- 
goes atrophy,  and  at  this  stage  the  young  colony,  composed  of  four 
tetrazooids  with  the  remains  of  the  cyathozooid  enclosing  a  mass 
of  yolk — ^the  whole  invested  in  a  common  cellulose  test — passes  out 
from  the  brood-pouch  in  which  it  was  developed  and  reaches  the 
exterior  through  the  cloaca  of  the  parent  colony.  By  a  process  of 
budding  from  the  four  primary  tetrazooids,  the  entire  adult  colony 
is  produced. 

The  development  of  Doliolum  is,  in  all  essential  respects,  very 
like  that  of  the  simple  Ascidians.  There  is  total  segmentation, 
followed  by  the  formation  of  an  embolic  gastrula ;  the  larva  (Fig. 
746)  has  a  tail  with  a  notochord  {noto.),  and  a  body  in  which  the 
chttacteristic  muscular  bands  soon  make  their  appearance.  This 
tailed  larva  becolnes  the  asexual  stage  or  "  nurse."    By  and  by 


the  tail  aborte,  and  two  processes,  one  postero-dorsal,  the  other 
ventral,  known  respectively  as  the  cadophore  {dors,  st.)  and  the 
ventral  stolon  (vent,  st.),  grow  out  from  the  body  of  the  larva.  On 
the  latter'are  formed  a  number  of  slight  projections  or  buds.  These 
become  constricted  oS,  and  in  the  form  of  little  groups  of  cells, 
each  consisting  of  seven  strings  of  cells  with  an  ectodermal  invest- 


FiQ.  T4S. — DalloLnoi,  Uteatatie  in  th«  development  of  tbe^alled  larva,  air.  ap.  atrial  aperture; 
dor:  It.  caiiophore ;  end.  eniJo3t;le ;  U.  heart;  ne.  gn.  nerve -gannllou ;  nolo.  notoFhord; 
or,  op.  oral  aperture;  vent.  «.  ventral  stolon.    (Alter  Uljanln.) 

ment,  creep  over  the  surface  of  the  parent  (Fig.  747,  e,  and  Fig. 
748)  till  they  reach  the  cadophore,  to  which  they  attach  themselves 
after  multiplying  by  division.  The  cadophore  soon  becomes 
elongated,  and  the  bud-like  bodies  attached  to  it  develop  into  zooids. 
As  the  long  chain  of  zooids  thus  established  is  further  developed, 


Fro.  747.— I>olloluna,la1firalvlewot  asexual  stage,  showing  the  early  lievelopnientot  the  budi. 

ventral  stolon  to  the  cadophore  ;  Al.  heart ;  ne.  an,  norve-ganellon  ;  or.  ap.  oral  anerliiK  \ 
enrf.  K.  ventral  stolon,     (After  Uljuniti.) 

the  parent  Doliolum  (Fig.  747)  loses  its  branchife,  its  endostyle, 
and  its  alimentary  canal ;  at  the  same  time  the  muscle-bandB 
increase  in  thickness  and  the  nervous  system  attains  a  higher 
development,  until  the  whole  parent  comes  to  play  a  part  like 
that  of  the  nectocalyx  of  a  Siphonophore   (Vol.   I,,  p.   161),  ita 
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exclusive  function  being  by  its  contractions  to  propel  the  colony 
througli  the  water. 

The  zooids  of  the  cadophore  consist  of  two  sets,  differing  from 
one  another  in  position  and  in  future  history — ^the  lateral  zooids 
and  the  median  zooids.  The  lateral  zooids  serve  solely  to  carry  on 
the  nourishment  and  respiration  of  the  colony,  and  do  not  undergo 
any  further  development.  Some  of  the  median  buds,  on  the  other 
hand,  become  detached  and  take  on  the  special  character  of  phoro- 
zooids.  When  free,  each  phorozooid 
carries  with  it  the  stalk  by  means  of 
which  it  was  attached  to  the  stolon ; 
on  this  stalk  there  have  previously 
become  attached  a  number  of  buds 
which  are  destined  after  a  time  to  be 
developed  into  the  sexual  zooids. 

The  succession  of  stages  in  the 
life-history  of  Doliolum  thus  briefly 
sketched  will  be  seen  to  succeed  one 
another  in  the  following  order : — (1) 
sexual  form ;  (2)  tailed  larva  de- 
veloped sexually  from  (1) ;  (3)  first 
asexual  form  or  "  nurse,"  the  direct 
outcome  of  (2) ;  (4)  second  asexual 
form  (phorozooid)  developed  on  the 
cadophore  of  (3)  from  buds  originating 
on  the  ventral  stolon ;  (5)  the  young 
of  the  sexual  form  (1)  which  are 
developed  on  the  stalk  of  (4). 

Sdpa,  like  Doliolum,  presents  a 
remaikable  alternation  of  generations. 
In  the  sexual  form,  which  has  already 
been  described,  only  one  ovum  is 
developed.  The  testis  becomes  mature 
later  than  the  ovum,  and  the  latter 
is  impregnated  by  sperms  from  the 
testis  of  an  individual  of  an  older 
chain.  The  development  is  direct 
and  takes  place  within  the  body  of 
the  parent,  the  embryo  as  it  grows 
projecting  into  the  branchial  cavity.  The  nourishment  of  the 
developing  embryo  (Fig.  749)  is  effected  by  the  formation 
of  a  structure — ^the  placenta — through  which  a  close  union  is 
brought  about  between  the  vascular  system  of  the  parent  and  that 
of  the  embryo.  The  placenta  of  Salpa  is  partly  formed  irom  follicle- 
cells  and  ectoderm-cells  of  the  embryo,  partly  from  the  cells  of  the 
wall  of  the  oviduct.  Segmentation  is  complete.  The  study  of  the 
earlier  stages  is  complicated  by  the  very  remarkable  and  unusual 
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Fio.  748. — ^Doliolnin,  dorsal  view  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  an 
asexual  ssoold,  showing  the  course 
taken  by  the  buds  {emb.)  over  the  sur- 
face from  the  ventral  stolon  {veiU. 
slol.)  to  the  cadophore  (dors.  stU.)  and 
their  growth  on  the  latter,  lot.  bds. 
lateral  buds  ;  med.  bds.  median  buds  ; 
j>enc.  pericardium.    (After  Barrois.) 


ciicuiUBtaDce  tliat  during  segmentation  there  is  a  migration  in- 
wards of  Bome  of-the  cells  of  the  follicle  and  of  the  wall  of  the 
oviduct,  which  enter  the  segmenting  ovum  and  pass  among  tlie 
blastomeres.  There  is  uncertainty  as  to  what  part  these  inwardly 
migrating  cells  play  in  the  development  of  the  embryo ;  but 
probably  they  act  merely  as  carriers  of  nourishment,  and  become 
broken  up  and  eventually  completely  absorbed. 

There  is  no  tailed  larval  atege,  and  the   embryo   develops  the 

muscle-bands  and  all  the  characteristic  parts  of  the  adult  while 

still  enclosed  within  the  body  of  the  parent  and  nourished  by 

means  of  the  placenta.     This  sexually-developed  embryo,  however, 

does  not  give  rise  to  a  form  exactly  like  the  parent,  but  to  one 

which  difiers  from  the  latter  in  certain  less  important  features  and 

notably  in  the  absence 

of  reproductive  organs. 

The    sexually    formed 

1^  embryo,  in  other 

words,    gives    rise    to 

an  asexual  generation, 

which  escapes   to  the 

exterior  and  becomes 

'  free  -  swimming    (Fig. 

736).      Aitei    a    time 

there   is   developed    a 

processor  stoloii;(s(oI,), 

on  the  surface  of  which 

are  formed  a  number 

Fio.  7*9.— Lute  sUge  in  the  devetopment  ot  Balp*,  sl.oBing       of  bud-like  projections. 

i^^!2'f°""^^°"Jr'"''a?i%?^'*'-^;;w'     These  increase  in  size 

aportiire  ;  br,  branclila  ;  til.  gr,  dlUted  groove  ;  tbt.  eleoo- 

blaat  (mean  ot  tissue  probably  reprawnHng  a  ventlge  of  the  aS  the  stolon  clonsates, 
taU> ;  «ii([.  endostyle  ;  B.  i7«.  nerve-ganglion  :«(.  (Esophn-  ,  ,  __P      „ 

giu;   or.    ap.    ora!    apBrture :  jwrfc.   perlffardlum ;    pr.  and      each     eventually 

piacenta ;   r«f.   tectum ;    >(oi.   slolon ;   «lom.   stomach,  nooiiimia    +ho    fnrm     Af 

(From  Korschclt  and  Helder,  nf1*r  Sfllensky.l  assUmeS    tnC    lOrm    Ot 

a  sexual  Salpa.  The 
stolon  with  the  Salpse  attached  becomes  separated  off  and  swims 
about  as  a  chain  of  zooids  in  which  the  reproductive  organs  are 
developed. 

Distribution,  etc. — The  pelagic  forms  are,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  pelagic  organisms,  of  very  wide  distribution,  and  none  of  the 
genera  are  confined  to  particular  oceanic  areas.  The  fixed  forms, 
both  simple  and  composite,  are  also  of  world-wide  distribution  ; 
they  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  southern  hemisphere  than  in 
the  northern— the  composite  forms  attaining  their  maximum  in 
the  South  Pacific  area.  The  depth  to  which  the  pelagic  forma 
extend  has  not  been  determined.  Fixed  forma  occur  at  all  depths, 
but  are  much  more  numerous  in  shallow  water  than  in  deep,  and 
at  great  depths  ate  comparatively  poorly  represented,  the  simple 
forma  extending  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  composite.     Se^'eral 
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genera  of  pedunculated  simple  Ascidians  seem  to  be  confined  to 
very  great  depths. 

^ongh  placed  so  high  in  the  animal  series,  the  Urochorda 
exhibit  very  low  functional  development.  This  is  chiefly  connected 
with  the  sessile  condition  of  most  of  them.  The  movements  per- 
formed by  a  fixed  Ascidian  are  slow  and  very  limited  in  character, 
being  confined  to  contractions  of  the  mantle ;  when  the  animal  is 
detached,  such  contractions  may  sometimes  be  observed  to  result 
in  a  slow  creeping  locomotion.  Even  in  the  free  forms  the  move- 
ments are  limited  to  the  contractions,  of  the  tail  muscles  in 
Appendicularia,  of  the  muscle-bands  of  the  body- wall  in  Doliolum, 
by  which  swimming  is  effected.  The  mode  of  obtaining  food 
resembles  that  which  has  already  been  described  in  the  case  of  the 
Pelecypoda  (Vol.  I.,  p.  671),  the  currents  which  subserve  respira- 
tion also  bringing  in  microscopic  organic  particles  to  the  mouth. 

Afiftnities. — That  the  Urochorda  are  degenerate  descendants  of 
primitive  Chordates  admits  of  Uttle  doubt ;  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Ascidians,  taken  in  connection  with  the  occur- 
rence of  permanently  chordate  members  of  the  group  (Appendicu- 
laria and  its  allies),  is  quite  sufficient  to  point  to  this  conclusion. 
But  the  degree  of  degeneration  which  the  class  has  undergone — 
the  point  in  the  line  of  development  of  the  higher  Chordata  from 
which  it  diverged— is  open  to  question.  According  to  one  view 
the  Urochorda  are  all  extremely  degenerate,  and  have  descended 
from  ancestors  which  had  all  the  leading  features  of  the  Craniata ; 
according  to  another,  the  ancestors  of  the  class  were  much  lower 
than  any  existing  Craniate — lower  in  the  scale  than  even  Amphioxus 
— ^and  had  not  yet  acquired  the  distinctive  higher  characteristics 
of  the  Craniates.  The  complete  want  of  segmentation  and  the 
virtual  absence  of  a  coelome  seem  to  point  in  the  latter  direction  : 
the  presence  in  the  larva  of  highly-developed  central  nervous^ 
system  and  sense-organs  in  the  former.  Appendicularia  is  hardly 
to  be  regarded  as  representing  a  primitive  ancestral  type ;  its 
close  resemblance  to  the  larva  of  the  sessile  Ascidians  ratherN  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  is  a  persistent  larval  form — a  form  in  which 
sexual  maturity  has  been  reached  at  earlier  and  earlier  stages  in 
the  hfe-history,  and  in  which  the  final  sessile  stage  has  at  last  been 
lost,  the  animal  having  become  completely  adapted  to  a  pelagic 
We.  Probably  the  other  pelagic  forms — Salpa,  Doliolum,  Pyfosoma 
—were  also  descended  from  sedentary  ancestors :  none  of  them 
Bhows  any  character  that  can  be  interpreted  as  primitive. 

The  nearest  existing  ally  of  the  Urochorda  among  lower  forms 
is  probably  Balanoglossus.  The  similarity  in  the  character  of 
the  pharynx,  or  anterior  segment  of  the  enteric  canal,  perforated 
by  branchial  apertures,  is  alone  sufficient  to  point  to  such  a  connec- 
tion; and  further  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
"  notochord  "  in  both,  and  by  the  similarity  in  the  development 
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of  the  central  part  of  the  nervous  system.  But  the  notochord  ol 
the  larval  Ascidian,  almost  confined  to  a  post-intestinal  tail-region, 
differs  very  widely  from  the  structure  in  Balanoglossus  supposed  to 
correspond  to  it,  which  is  situated  anteriorly  and  directed  forwards ; 
moreover,  the  other  difiEerences  are  so  great  that  the  allianC'C  cannot 
be  a  close  one,  and  Balanoglossus  and  its  allies  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  very  remotely  connected  with  the  stock  from  which  the 
Urochorda  are  descended.  Further  consideration  will  be  given 
to  this  subject  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  relationships  of  the 
Ghordata. 

SXJB-PHTLTJM  III.-  EXTCHORD A. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fundamental  characters  of  the  Ghordata 
are  the  presence  of  a  notochord,  of  a  dorsal,  hollow,  nervous  system, 
and  of  a  pharynx  perforated  by  apertures  or  gill-slits.  In  none  of 
the  lower  Ghordata,  however,  are  these  structures  found  in  a  typical 
condition,  at  least  in  the  adult.  In  Balanoglossus,  Gephalodiscus, 
and  Bhabdopleura  the  "  notochord  "  is  rudimentary,  and  in  nearly 
all  Tunicata  it  is  present  only  in  the  embryo.  In  Bhabdopleura 
the  gill-slits  are  absent,  and  in  that  genus  as  well  as  in  Gephalodiscus 
and  the  adult  Tunicata  the  nervous  system  is  represented  by  a 
single  solid  nerve-centre  or  ganglion,  the  neurocoele  being  absent. 
In  Balanoglossus,  moreover,  there  is  a  ventral  as  well  as  a  dorsal 
nerve-cord,  and  it  is  only  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  latter  that 
the  neurocoele  is  represented. 

In  the  Euchorda,  on  the  other  hand,  what  have  been  called  the 
three  fimdamental  chordate  peculiarities  are  fully  and  clearly 
developed.  Th«re  is  always  a  distinct  notochord  extending  as  a 
longitudinal  axis  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  elongated 
body,  and  either  persisting  throughout  life,  or  giving  place  to  an 
articulated  vertebral  column  or  backbone.  The  central  nervous 
system  remains  throughout  life  in  the  form  of  a  dorsal  nerve-tube 
or>Piewron  containing  a  longitudinal  canal  or  neurocoele,  and  the 
pharynx  is  always  perforated,  either  throughout  life  or  in  the 
embryonic  condition,  by  paired  branchial  apertures  or  gill-sUts. 
In  addition  to  these  characters,  the  mouth  is  ventral  and  anterior, 
the  anus  ventral  and  posterior ;  the  muscular  layer  of  the  body- 
wall  is  primarily  segmented,  and  the  renal  organs  arise  as  a  series 
of  paired  tubules  which  may  represent  either  nephridia  or  coelomo- 
ducts.  Moreover,  there  is  always  an  important  digestive  gland, 
the  liver,  developed  as  a  hoUow  outpushing  of  the  gut,  and  distin- 
guished l)y  the  fact  that  the  blood  from  the  alimentary  canal 
circulates  through  it  before  passing  into  the  general  current,  thiis 
giving  rise  to  what  is  called  the  hepatic  portal  system  of  blood-vessels. 

The  sub-phylum  Euchorda  comprises  two  sections  of  very  unequal 
extent. 
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Secjtion  I. — ^AcRANiA  (Cephaloohorda). 
Including  only  the  little  fish-like  Lancelets. 

Section  II. — Craniata  (Vertebrata). 

Including  Cyclostomes,  Fishes,  Amphibians,  Reptiles,  Birds,*  and 
Mammals. 

SECTION  I.-AGRANIA  (GEPHALOCHOIIDA). 

The  section  Acrania  includes  only  two  families,  the  Branchio- 
stomidm — containing  the  genera  Branchiostoma  (usually  known  by 
the  name  of  one  of  its  sub-genera,  Amphioocus),  Epigonichthys,  and 
perhaps  some  others ;  and  the  AmphioocididiB—containimg  the 
pelagic  genus  AmphioxideSy  which,  however,  may  not  be  an  adult 
form.  The  difierences  between  the  genera  and  species  of 
Branchiostomidse  are  comparatively  insignificant,  and  the  following 
description  wiU  deal  exclusively  with  the  best  known Jand  most 
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Fio.  760.— Amphioama  laneeolatni.  A,  ventral,  £,'*8ide  view  of  the  entire  animal. 
on.  aous  ;  ot^.  atriopore  ;  cd.J.  caudal  fln  ;  cvr.  cini ;  dors.f,  dorsal  fin ;  dor8,f.  r.  dorsal  fin- 
rays  ;  9ofi.  gonads ;  mipl.  metaplenre ;  myom.  myomeres  :fi«/^.  notochord ;  or.  hd.  oral  hood  ; 
mh/./.  ventral  fln  ;  vent.  f.  r.  ventral  fln-ray*.    (After  Kirkaldy.) 

thoroughly  investigated  species,  the  Lancelet,  Amphioxfus  lanceo- 
lotus,  found  in  the  EngUsh  Channel,  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

Amphioxus  is  a  small  tsansparent  animal,  occumng  near  the 
shore  and  burrowing  in  sand  ;  its  length  does  not  ^exceed  5"8  cm., 
or  less  than  two  inches.  Its  form  will  be  obvious  from  Fig.  750 
and  from  the  transverse  sections,  Fig.  751,  A  and  B.  The  body 
is  elongated,  pointed  at  either  end,  and  compressed.  The 
anterior  two-thirds  is  roughly  triangular  in  transverse  section, 
presenting  right  and  left  sides,  inclined  towards  one  another  above, 
and  a  convex  ventral  surface.  The  posterior  third  is  nearly  oval 
in  section,  the  right  and  left  sides  meeting  above  and  below  in 
a  somewhat  sharp  edge. 

Extending  along  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  border  is  a  median 
longitadinal  fold,  the  dorsal  fin  {dors.  /.) :  this  is  continued  lound 


the  posterior  end  of  the  body  and  extends  forwards,  as  the  ventrai 
fin  {vent.  /.),  as  far  as  the  region  where  the  oval  transverse  sectioii 
passes  into  the  triangular.  The  portaon  of  the  continuom 
median  fold  which  extends  round  the  pointed  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body  is  somewhat  wider  than  the  rest,  and  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  caudal  fin  {d.  /.].  In  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  the  body  there  is  no  median  ventral  fin,  but  at  the  junction 
of  each  lateral  with  the  ventral  surface  is  a  paired  longitudinal 
fold,  the  melapleure  (mtpL),  which  extends  forwards  to  the  oral 
hood  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Below  the  pointed  anterior  extremity  is  a  large  median  aperture 
surrounded  by  a  frill-hke  raembrane,  the  oral  hood  (or.  hd.),  the 
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edge  of  which  is  beset  with  numerous  tentacles  or  cvrri  (dr.).  The 
oral  hood  encloses  a  cup-shaped  cavity  or  vestibule,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  the  mouth  (Fig.  752,  mth.).  On  the  wall  of  the  oral 
hood  is  a  specially  modified  tract  of  the  epithelium  divided  into 
finger-shaped  lobes.  The  cells  of  this  tract,  which  is  known  as 
the  whed'organ,  are  provided  with  long  ciUa,  the  movements  of 
which  drive  currents  of  water  with  floating  food-particles  backwards 
into  the  pharynx.  Along  the  roof  of  the  vestibule  runs  a  ciUated 
groove — the  (/roove  of  Hatschek.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
anterior  termination  of  the  ventral  fin  and  partly  enclosed  by  the 
metapleures  is  a  rounded  aperture  of  considerable  size,  the  atriopore 
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{(Urp.)^  and  a  short  distance  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body  is  the  antis  {an,),  placed  unsymmetrically  on  the  left  side  of 
the  ventral  fin.  The  post-anal  portion  of  the  body  is  distinguished 
as  the  tail. 

Amphioxus  ordinarily  lives  with  the  greater  part  of  the  body 
buried  in  sand,  only  the  anterior  end  with  the  expanded  oral 
hood  protruding.  It  also  swims  in  the  vertical  position,  and 
frequently  lies  on  one  side  on  the  sand  :  it  burrows,  head  foremost, 
with  great  rapidity.  A  current  of  water  is  constantly  passing  in 
at  the  mouth  and  out  at  the  atriopore. 

Body-'wall. — The  body  is  covered  with  an  epidermis  (Fig.  751) 
formed  of  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells,  some  of  which 
are  provided  with  sensory  hairs,  while  some  are  unicellular  glands. 
On  the  surface  of  the  epidermis  is  a  ciUicle  perforated  by  pores.  The 
epithelium  of  the  buccal  cirri  presents  at  intervals  regular  groups 
of  sensory  cells,  some  of  them  bearing  stiff  sensory  hairs,  others  cilia. 
Beneath  the  epidermis  is  the  dermis,  formed  mainly  of  soft  connec- 
tive-tissue. 

The  musotdar  layer  {my,  myom.)  is  remarkable  for  exhibiting 
metameric  segmentation.  It  consists  of  a  large  number — about 
sixty — of  muscle-segments  or  myom^eres^  separated  from  one  another 
by  partitions  of  dense  connective-tissue,  the  myocommas,  and  having 
the  appearance,  in  a  surface  view,  of  a  series  of  very  open  V's  with 
their  apices  directed  forwards  (Figs.  750  and  752).  Each  myomere 
is  composed  of  numerous  flat,  striated  musde-pUUes,  arranged  longi- 
tudinally, so  that  each  is  attached  to  two  successive  myocommas. 
In  virtue  of  this  arrangement  the  body  can  be  bent  from  side  to 
side  with  great  rapidity.  The  myomeres  of  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  body  are  not  opposite  to  one  another,  but  have  an 
alternate  arrangement.  A  special  set  of  transverse  muscles  (Fig. 
751,  A)  extends  across  the  ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  the  body,  lying  in  the  floor  of  the  atrial  cavity  presently  to  be 
described. 

One  striking  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  muscular  layer  of 
the  body-wall  is  the  immense  thickness  of  its  dorsal  portion.  In 
the  higher  Worms  and  many  other  Invertebrates  the  muscles  form 
a  layer  of  approximately  equal  thickness  surrounding  the  body- 
cavity,  which  contains,  amongst  other  organs,  the  central  nervous 
syst^.  In  Vertebrates,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dorsal  body-wall 
k  greatly  thickened,  and  in  it  are  contained  both  the  nervous  system 
and  the  notochord. 

Skdetoii. — The  chief  of  the  skeletal  or  supporting  structures 
of  the  Lancelet  is  the  notochord  (Figs.  751  and  752,  c,  nch,),  a 
cylindrical  rod,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  extending  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  in  the  median  plane.  It 
lies  immediately  above  the  enteric  tract  and  between  the  right  and 
kft   myomeres.    It  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  form  of  cellular 
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tissue  known  as  notochorcUd  tissue^  formed  of  large  vacuolated  cell^ 
extending  from  side  to  side  of  the  notochord,  and  having  th^ 
nuclei  confined  to  its  dorsal  and  ventral  regions.  Around  tlies^ 
cells  is  a  structureless  layer,  secreted  by  the  cells,  enclosed  in  d 
notochordal  sheath  of  connective-tissue,  which  is  produced  dorsally 
into  an  investment  for  the  canal  enclosing  the  central  nervous 
system.  The  notochord,  like  the  parenchyma  of  plants,  owes  its 
resistant  character  to  the  vacuoles  of  its  component  cells  being 
tensely  filled  with  fluid,  a  condition  of  turgescence  being  thus  pro- 
duced. 

The  oral  hood  is  supported  by  a  ring  (Fig.  752,  sk.)  of  cartilaginous 
consistency,  made  up  of  separate  rod-like  pieces  arranged  end  to 
end,  and  corresponding  in  number  with  the  cirri.  Each  piece  sends 
an  offshoot  into  the  cirrus  to  which  it  is  related,  furnishing  it  with 
a  skeletal  axis. 

The'  pharynx  is  supported  by  delicate  oblique  rods  of  a  firm 
material,  apparently  composefd  of  agglutinated  elastic  fibres,  the 
gill-rods  {br.  r.).  These  will  be  most  conveniently  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  pharynx  itself.  The  dorsal  fin  is  supported  by 
a  single  series  and  the  ventral  fin  by  a  double  series  of  fin-rays 
{dors,  f,  r.,  vent.  f.  r.),  short  rods  of  connective-tissue,  continuous 
with  the  investment  of  the  neural  canal  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  small  cavities  {lymph-spaces). 

Digestive  and  Respiratory  Organs. — The  mouth  {nUh.),  as 
already  mentioned,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  vestibule  or  cavity  of 
the  oral  hood  {or.  hd.).  It  is  a  small  circular  aperture  surrounded 
by  a  membrane,  the  velum  {vl.),  which  acts  as  a  sphincter,  and  has 
its  free  edge  produced  into  a  number  of  vdar  terUades  {vl.  t.). 

The  mouth  leads  into  the  largest  section  of  the  enteric  canal, 
the  pharynx  {ph.)y  a  high,  compressed  chamber  extending  through 
the  anterior  half  of  the  body.  Its  walls  are  perforated  by  more 
than  a  hundred  pairs  of  narrow  oblique  clefts,  the  gill-slits  or 
branchial  apertures  {br.  d.),  which  place  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx 
in  communication  with  the  atrium  (see  below).  From  the  posterior 
end  of  the  pharynx  goes  off  the  tubiilar  irUestine  {int.),  which  extends 
backwards  almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the  anus. 

On  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  a  longitudinal  groove,  the 
endostyle  (Fig.  751,  A,  e.),  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium  containing 
groups  of  gland-cells.  Like  the  homologous  organ  in  Ascidia 
(p.  17),  the  glands  secrete  a  cord  of  mucus  in  which  food-particles 
are  entangled  and  carried  by  the  action  of  the  ciHa  to  the  intestine. 
A  somewhat  similar  structure,  the  epipharyngeal  groove,  extends 
along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  pharynx  :  its  sides  are  formed  by 
ciliated  cells,  which,  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  groove,  curve  down- 
wards, as  the  peripharyngeal  bands,  and  join  the  anterior  end  of 
the  endostyle. 

From  the  ventral  region  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  intestine  is 
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given  off  a  blind  poucli, 
the  livei  {Ir.)  or  h^xUic 
ccecum,  which  extends 
forwards  to  the  right  of 
the  pharynx  :  it  is  lined 
with  glandular  epithelium 
and  secretes  a  digestive 
fluid. 

The    giU-slits   (br.   cl.)     ■ 
are    long    narrow    clefts, 
nearly    vertical    in    the 
expanded  condition,  but 
very  oblique  in  preserved 
and  contracted  specimens 
—hence  the  fact  that  a 
large    number   of    clefts 
always  appear  in  a  single 
transverse    section    (Fig.       i, 
751,  A,  kd.).     The  clefts        t 
are  more  numerous  than       ■{ 
the    myomeres     in     the 
adult,  but  correspond  in 
number  with  them  in  the      •v. 
larva :     hence    they   are      k 
fundamentally     m  e  t  a  - 
meric,   but    undergo    an      . 
avuaber   as      s 


-  growth  proceeds. 

The  branchial  lameUcB 
(Fig.  752,  br.  sep.,  Fig. 
751,  A,  M>.),  or  portions 
of  the  pharyngeal  wall 
separating  the  clefts  from 
one  another,  are  covered 
by  an  epithelium  which 
is  for  the  most  part  en- 
dodermal  in  ori^,  and 
is  composed  of  greatly 
elongated  and  ciliated  / 
cells.  On  the  outer  face 
of  each  lamella,  however, 
the  cells  are  shorter  and 
not  ciliated,  and  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  portions  of 
the  epithelial  linii^  of 
the  atrium,  and  of  ecto- 
dermal    origin.        Each 
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lamella  U  supported/towarda  its  outer  edge  by  one  ot  the  branchial 
rods  (Fig.  752,  hr.A.)  already  referred  to.     These  are  narrow  bars 
united  with  one  another  dorsally  by  loops,  but  ending  below  in 
I  free    extremities 

which  are  alter- 
nately simple 
and  forked.  The 
forked  bars  are 
the  primary  (br. 
r.  1),  those  with 
simple  ends  the 
secondary  {br.  r. 
^  2)  branchial  rods, 

and  the  lamellae 
in  which  they  are 
contained      are 
^  ^^  similarly    to    be 
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primary    lamella: 

.-K  ii""-  ^^P-  ^)  ^'^'^ 
secondary  or 
tongue-lamellw 
(br.  sep.  2).  In 
the  young  con- 
dition the  two 
clefts  between 
■  -  ~ssy-  tivfi  i^irimary 
lamellae  wre  ie- 
presenteil  by  a 
single  aperture  : 
as  development 
proceeds  a  down- 
growth  t  a  It  r»  a 
place  froni  the 
,'-- '  ^  dorsal    edge     of 

7  the  aperture, 

>.l.^Aiupliloxai  lasoaolatna.  DlagrsmniatJc  traosverHe  fonmng,  ab 
.. ,  Balanoglosaiis 
5),  a  (0MjM«  which 
extends  d  o  w  n- 
wards,  dividihg 
the  original  cleft 
into  two,  and 
itself  becoming  a 
secondary  lamella.  A  further  complication  is  produced  by  the 
formation  of  transverse  branchial  junctions  or  synapiicidce,  sup- 
ported by  rods  connecting  the  primary  septa  with  one  another  at 
tolerably  regular  intervals. 


primary,  on  the  left  I „ 

ao.  dorsal  aorta ;  c.  derm ;  ee.  endoBtylar  portion  ol  ciBlDine ;  /.  iBBcia 
or  Investing  layer  of  myomere ;  fX  compartment  contatiUoE  fin -ray  ; 
g.  gonad  ;  gl.  glomeriilUB  (madtned  part  ot  branchial  art«ry  In 
relation  to  neplirldtum) ;  I-.  branchial  artery  ;  kd.  pharynx  ;  Id. 
Rombined  atrial  and  cieloinlc  vftll  (liijamentum  denUculatuni) ; 
e  muscle  ;  n.  nephridtum  ;  of.  meto- 
c.  ccelonte  ;  it.  ventral  oortA  ; 

after  Boveri  and  Hotsrlielt.) 
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TfaeAtrinm. — Thegill-cIeftB  lead  into  a  wide  chamber  occupying 
most  of  the  space  between  the  body- wall  and  the  pharynx,  and 
called  the  atrium  (Figs.  751,  B,  and  752,  atr.).  It  is  crescentic  in 
section,  Bturounding  the  ventral  and  lateral  regions  of  the  pharynx, 
but  Dot  its  dorsal  portion.  It  ends  blindly  in  front  i  opens 
externally,  behind  the  level  of  the  pharynx,  by  the  atriopore 
{airp'.) ;  and  is  continued  backwards  by  a  blind,  pouch-like  exten- 
sion {atr.)  lyine  to  the  right  of  the  intestine  (Fig,  761,  B,  atr.). 
The  whole  cavity  ie  lined  by  an  atrial  epithelium  of  ectodermal 
origin.  As  in  Ascidla,  the  cilia  lining  the  gill-cletts  produce  a 
current  setting  in  at  the  mouth,  entering  the  phar3nix,  passing 
thence  by  the  gill-slits  into  the  atrium,  and  out  at  the  atriopore. 
The  current,  as  in  Tuuicata  and  Balanogloasus,  is  both  a  respiratory 
and  a  food  cnirent,  the  animal  feeding  passively  on  the  minute 
oiganisms  in  the  surrounding  water. 

Ckslome. — Owing  to  the  immense  size  of  the  atrium  the  body- 
cavitv,  which  is  a  true  ccelome,  is  much  reduced.    It  is  r '-^ 


Kteiitt ;  br.  d.  braacUsl  clolt ;  cp.  iDteetlaal  capllLoiies  -,4.  no.  paired  ilorulaortv  ;  d.  aa'. 
medlEn  dorsAl  aprta ;  ^.  ir.  a.  enorent  braochlal  arterleH ;  A<p.  port.  t.  hepatic  portal  vein  ; 
itv.  V.  hepatic  vein  ;  int.  intestine  ;  Ir.  liver  ;  fh,  pharynx  ;  (.  int.  r.  aub-Inteetlnal  vein  ; 
e.  ao.  TtntnJftoita. 

in  the  pharyngeal  region,  by  paired  cavities  (Fig.  752,  cwl..  Fig.  761, 
A,  CO.,  Fig,  753,  sc.)  lying  one  on  either  side  ot  the  dorsal  region  of 
the  pharynx  above  the  atrium,  and  connected  by  narrow  canals  in 
the  primary  branchial  lamellee  (Fig.  753,  right  side)  with  a  median 
longitudinal  space  below  the  endostyle  [ec.).  In  the  intestinal 
re^on  it  enturely  surrounds  the  intestine,  but  is  much  reduced  on 
the  right  side,  being  displaced  by  the  backward  extension  of  the 
atrinm  (Fig.  751,  B,  atr.,  Fig.  752,  atr'.) ;  on  the  left  side  a  forward 
extension  of  it  surrounds  the  liver  (Fig.  751,  A,  I.).  Separate 
cavities  lie  in  the  metapleures.  The  whole  series  of  spaces  is  lined 
by  coelomic  epithelium. 

Blood-SyBtem. — The  blood-vessels  of  Amphioxus  are  all  of 
one  kind,  but,  owing  to  certain  undoubted  homologies  with  the 
more  complex  vessels  of  the  Craniata  (see  below),  some  of  them 
receive  the  name  of  arteries,  others  of  veins. 

L3ring  in  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  below  the  endostyle, 
is  a  median  longitudinal  vessel,  the  ventral  aorta  (Fig,  764,  v.  ao, 
Fig.  753,  si.) ;    it  is  contractile,  and  drives  the  blood  forwards. 
VOL.  n  "  E 
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From  it  are  given  o5,  on  each  side,  lateral  branches,  the  afferent 
branchial  arteries  (Fig.  764,  af.  br.  a.  ;  Fig.  753,  k)^  with  small  con- 
tractile dilatations  at  their  bases,  which  pass  up  the  primary 
branchial  lamellae  and  communicate  by  cross-branches  with  similar 
vessels  (af.  br,  a'.)  in  the  secondary  or  tongue-lamellae.  The  blood 
is  exposed,  while  traversing  these  vessels,  to  the  aerating  influence 
of  the  respiratory  current,  and  leaves  the  branchial  lamellae  dorsally 
by  efferent  branchial  arteries  {ef.  br.  a.)  which  open  on  each  side  into 
paired  longitudinal  vessels,  the  right  and  left  dorsal  aortce  {d.  ao.), 
lying  one  on  either  side  of  the  epipharyngeal  groove.  Anteriorly 
both  dorsal  aortae  are  continued  forwards  to  the  region  of  the  snout, 
the  right  being  much  dilated ;  posteriorly  they  unite  with  one 
another,  behind  the  level  of  the  pharynx,  into  an  unpaired  dorsal 
a^orta  (d.  ao\),  which  extends  backwards  in  the  middle  line,  imme-' 
diately  below  the  notochord  and  above  the  intestine. 

The  unpaired  dorsal  aorta  sepds  ofE  branches  to  the  intestine,  \i\ 
the  walls  of  which  they  break  up  to  form  a  network  of  microscopic 
vessels  or  capillaries  (cp.).  From  these  the  blood  is  collected  and 
poured  into  a  median  longitudinal  vessel,  the  syb-intestinal  vein 
(Figs.  751,  B,  and  754,  s.  int.  v.),  lying  beneath  the  intestine  :  in 
this  trunk  the  blood  flows  forwards,  and,  at  the  origin  of  the  liver, 
passes  insensibly  into  a  hepatic  portal  vein  {hep.  port,  v.),  which 
extends  along  the  ventral  side  of  the  liver  and  breaks  up  into 
capillaries  in  that  organ.  From  the  liver  the  blood  makes  its  way 
into  a  hepatic  vein  {hep.  v.),  which  extends  along  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  digestive  gland,  and,  turning  downwards  and  forwards,  joins 
the  posterior  end  of  the  ventral  aorta.     . 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  vascular  system  of  Amphioxus  consists 
essentially  of  (a)  a  dorsal  vessel  represented  by  the  paired  and  un- 
paired dorsal  aortae,  (6)  a  ventral  vessel  represented  by  the  sub- 
intestinal  vein  and  the  ventral  aorta,  and  (c)  commissural  vessels 
represented  by  the  afferent  and  efferent  branchial  arteries  and 
the  intestinal  capillaries.  So  far  the  resemblance  to  the  vascular 
system  of  Annulata  is  tolerably  close  ;  but  two  important  differences 
are  to  be  noted.  The  blood  in  the  ventral  vessel  travels  forwards, 
that  in  the  dorsal  vessel  backwards — the  precise  opposite  of  what 
occurs  in  Worms,  and  the  ventral  vessel  is  broken  up,  as  it  were, 
into  two  parts,  by  the  interposition  in  its  course  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  liver,  so  that  all  the  blood  from  the  intestine  has  to  pass 
through  that  organ  before  reaching  the  ventral  aorta.  This  passage 
of  the  intestinal  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  liver  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  hepatic  portal  system,  and  is  eminently  character- 
istic of  Vertebrata. 

The  blood  is  almost  colourless  with  a  few  red  corpuscles,  and 
appears  to  contain  no  leucocytes.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  true 
blood-vessels  just  described,  but  occurs  also  in  certain  cavities  or 
lymph-spaces,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  cavities  in  the 
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dorsal  and  ventral  fins  containing  the  fin-iajB  (Fig.  7B3,  fk.),  and 
paired  canals  in  the  metapleuies  {of.). 

Excretory   Oi^ans. — The   principal   organs   of   excretion   are 
about  ninety  pairs  of  peculiarly  modified  nephridia^  (Fig.  752,  nepk.) 
situated  above  the  pHarynx  and  in  relation  with  the  main  ccelomic 
cavities.     Each  nephiidSum  (Fig.  755)  is  a  bent  tube  consisting 
of  an   anterior   vertical  and   a   posterior   horizontal   limb.     The 
vertical  limb  terminates  in  a  large  group  of  solenocytes  (Vol.  I., 
p.  468),  and  there  are  several  smaller  groups  on  the  horizontal 
limb.     The  organ 
thus  closely  corre- 
sponds to  the  type 
of  nephridium  with 
closed   inner   end 
bearing  soleno- 
cytes already  de- 
scribed as   occur- 
ring in  certain  of 
the      Polychseta. 
On     the     ventral 
surface  of    the 
horizontal      limb, 
opposite  a  secon- 
d  a  r  y     branchial 
lamella,  is  a  single 
aperture     bearing 
long      cilia      and 
opening   into   the 
atrium :  this  corre- 
sponds   with    the 
nephridiopore      or 
external    aperture 
of     the     typical 
nephridium. 

An  excretory 

function    has    also     Fia.765.— Ailipliloxo»lano«olatn«.     Hephridfum  ot  Uie  left 
.       „     „■ 3     .„         aidfl  with  pHit  of  the  wall  of  the   phgryni.     (From  WlUey, 

been   assigned   to      after  itoveri.) 
a    single    pair  of 

organs  called  the  brown  funnels  (Fig.  752,  br.f.),  also  situated  on 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  pharynx  at  its  posterior  end.  Their  wide 
backwardly-directed  ends  open  into  the  atrium ;  their  narrow 
anterior  ends  probably  communicate  with  the  c<Blome,  There  are 
also  groups  of  columnar  excretory  cells  on  the  fltror  of  the  atrium. 
Nervous  System. — The  central  nervous  system  is  a  rod-like 
organ,  the  neuron  or  dorsal  nerve-ttibe  (Fig.  751,  A,  n. ;  B,  mu.. 
Figs.  752,  754),  contained  within  and  completely  filling  a  median 
longitudinal  neural  canal  which  lies  immediately  above  the  noto- 


chord.  It  is  roughly  triangnlar  in  traoeverge  section  :  anteiiorl} 
it  ends  abruptly,  some  disttmce  behind  the  anterior  end  of  thi 
notochord,  while  posteriorly  it  tapers  to  a  point  over  the  hinde: 
end  of  the  latter.  It  is  traversed  by  an  axi^  cavity,  the  neuToccBl 
(Fig.  752,  cent,  c),  connected  with  the  mid-dorsal  r^on  by  t 
longitudinal  cleft — the  dorsal  finsure.  At  the  fore-end  of  the  nerve 
tube  the  neuroccele  becomes  dilated,  forming  a  conaiderable  cavity, 
the  eMephHoctBh  or  cerdixaLDmtride  (Fig.  752,  eti.  cee..  Fig.  756,  c.v.), 
and  a  little  behind  this  the  dorsal  fissure  widens  out  above  to  form 
a  trough-like  dorsal  dilatation  (dil.)  covered  only  by  the  delicate 
connective-tissue  sheath  which  invests  the  whole  nerve-tube.  The 
anterior  end  of  the  neuron,  containing  these  two  cavities,  is  to  be 


Fra.  7M  — Ampblozna  l«nc*alatiu     A    brmin  ind  cerab  al 
men  ;  B,  trans    an  s«ctioo  through  neuropora    C  behind  ceieb 
itorul  dUsta     n    ch  notocho  d      d  cereb  at  vcn  rlcle   <U  d  ni 
up.  neuiDiKire  ,  olf.  aitaetoij  pit ,  /,  //,  cerebral  nerves.     (Fiom 


VlllPj,  alter  Helechek 


looked  upon  as  the  brain,  although  not  distinguishable  externally 
from  the  remaining  portion  or  spinal  cord. 

The  anterior  and  dorsal  region  of  the  brain  is  produced  into 
a  small,  hollow,  pointed  pouch  which  comes  into  relation  with  the 
olfactory  organ  and  is  called  the  median  olfactory  lobe.  In  its 
posterior  and  ventral  region  a  depression  has  been  described 
which  appears  to  correspond  with  the  infundOmlum  of  the  Oraniata 
(vide,  p.  99),  In  the  young  animal  the  cerebral  ventricle  opens 
above  by  an  aperture,  the  neurojtore  (Fig.  756,  B,np.),  which  sub- 
sequently closes  up. 

The  neuron  is  mainly  composed  of  longitudinal  nerve-fibres  with 
abundant  nerve-cells  mostly  grouped  around  the  neurocoele.     At 
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intervals  giant  nerve-ceUs  occur — multipolar  cells  of  immense 
proportional  size,  connected  with  nerve-fibres  of  unusual  thickness 
— ^the  giant  fibres.  The  latter  appear  to  correspond  with  the  giant 
fibres  of  ChsBtopods  (Vol.,  I.  p.  466),  which  have  sometimes  been 
supposed  to  have  no  nervous  function  and  to  be  mere  supporting 
structures. 

The  peripheral  nervous  system  consists  of  the  nerves  given  oS 
from  the  neuron.  They  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  the  first 
consisting  of  two  pairs  of  cerebral  nerves  (Fig. 
756,  /.  and  77.)  arising  from  the  brain,  the 
second  of  a  large  number  of  spinal  nerves 
arising  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  cerebral 
nerves  take  their  origin  in  front  of  the  first 
myomere,  the  first  from]^the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  brain,  the  second^f  rom  its  dorsal  region  : 
they  are  both  distributed  to  the  snout,  their 
branches  being  provided  towards  their  extremi- 
ties with  numerous  ganglia  containing  nerve- 
cells.  The  spinal  nerves  are  segmentally 
arranged,  and,  in  correspondence  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  myomeres,  those  of  the  right 
and  left  sides  arise  alternately,  and  not  opposite 
one  another  (Fig.  757).  In  each  segment  there 
are  two  nerves  on  each  side,  a  dorsal  nerve, 
ansing  by  a  single  root  from  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  a  ventral  nerve,  arising 
by  numerous  separate  fibres  :  the  dorsal  nerves 
supply  the  skin  and  the  transverse  muscles  and 
are  therefore  both  sensory  and  motor,  the  ven- 
tral nerves  are  purely  motor,  supplying  the 
myomeres. 

Sensory  Oi^ans. — ^At  the  level  of  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  brain  is  a  narrow  ciliated  de- 
presfflon,  the  olfactory  pit  (Fig.  756,  oZ/.), 
opening  extemaUy  on  the  left  side  of  the 
snout  and  connected  at  its  lower  end  with 
the  median  olfactory  lobe.  This  structure  is 
supposed  to  be  an  organ  of  smell :  in  the  larva 
its  cavity  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  neurocoele  through 
the  neuropore  (ny.). 

An  unpaired  pigment-spot  (e)  in  the  front  wall  of  the  brain  is 
usually  referred  to  as  a  median  cerebral  eye.  There  is  no  lens  or 
other  accessory  apparatus,  and  experimental  evidence  seems  to 
show  that  this  so-called  eye  is  not  sensitive  to  light.  Smaller 
eye-like  organs  with  or  without  pigment  occur  in  the  spinal  cord 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  There  is  no  trace  of 
auditory  organs.    The  groove  of  Hatschek,  on  the  roof  of  the  buccal 
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Fig.  757. — ^AjnphloziM 
laneeolatus.  —  An- 
terior portion  of  neuron 
from  above,  showing 
nerves.  (From  Wllley, 
after  Schneider.) 
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cavity,  is  supposed  to  have  a  senBory  function,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  I^tly,  the  sensory  cells  on  the  cirri  of  the  oial  hood 
give  those  organs  an  important  tactile  function. 

Reproductive  Oi^ans. — The  sexes  are  separate,  but  there  is 
no  distinction,  apart  from  the  organs  of  reproduction,  between  male 
and  female.  The  gonads  (Fig.  752,  gm.,  Figs.  751,  A,  and  753,  g.) 
are  about  twenty-six   pairs  of  pouches  arranged  metamerically 


Fio.  758. — AnvUozui  laneaalatna. 
stage  (C)  rrom  above  ;  O,  veri!<-al  sen 
(From  Konclielt  am)  Heidi 


tWr  HatBChak.) 


along  the  body-wall,  and  projecting  into  the  atrium  so  as  largely 
to  fill  up  its  cavity.  The  inner  or  mesial  iace  of  each  pouch  is 
covered  by  atrial  epithelium  pushed  inwards  by  the  growth  of 
the  gonads ;  within  this,  and  completely  surrounding  the  repro- 
ductive organ,  is  a  single  layer  of  epithelium  which  is  shown  by 
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deTdopment'to  be  cceloiuic.    Hence  each  gonad  is  sunounded  by 
a  closeid  cffilomic  sac. 

When  ripe  the  inner  walls  of  tbe  gonadic  pouches  burst,  and  the 
ova  or  spenns  make  their  way  into  the  atrium  and  thence  by  the 
atriopore  to  the  external  water.  The  laid  eggs  are  covered  by  a 
thin  viieUme  manbrane,  to  which  a  second,  inner  peri-mteUine 
membrane  is  added,  the  substance  of  which  is  derived  from  droplets 
in  the  protoplasm. 
I  Derelopinent. — ^After  maturation  (Fig.  758,  A)  and  impregna- 
tion, the  membranes  separate  from  the  oosperm,  leaving  a  wide 
space  around  the  latter.  Segmentation  is  complete,  there  being 
very  httle  yolk  ;  it  begins  by  a  meridional  cleft  dividing  the  oosperm 
into  two  (B),  and  foQowed  by  a  second  cleft,  also  meridional,  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  (C,  D).  Next,  an  (appoximately)  equatorial 
cleavage  takes  place,  the  embiro  coming  to  be  formed  of  eight  cells 
{E),  of  which  the  four  belongmg  to  the  uj^er  hemisphere,  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  the  polar  bodies,  are  sm^er  thein  the 


lower  four.  Apertures  at  the  poles  lead  into  a  central  cavity. 
Further  meridional  and  latitudinal  divisions  take  place,  and  the 
embryo  becomes  a  blaattila  (I,  K),  enclosing  a  spacious  blastoctsle, 
and  having  the  cells  on  its  lower  pole  (megameres)  larger  than  the 
rest  (micromeres).  The  polar  apertures  disappear  owing  to  the 
closer  approximation  of  the  cells. 

Invagination  then  takes  place  (Pig,  759,  A),  occasioned  by  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  micromeres ;  then  the  lower  pole  of 
the  blaatula  becomes  gradually  pushed  in  until  the  whole  lower 
hemisphere  is  in  complete  contact  with  the  upper  hemisphere  and 
the  blaetocoele  obliterated  (B).  The  gastrula  thus  formed  is  at 
first  basin-shaped,  having  a  very  wide  blastopore,  but  its  cavity 
(the  archenteron)  gradually  deepens,  and  the  blastopore  is  reduced 
to  a  comparatively  narrow  aperture  (0),  afterwards  destined  to 
form  the  anus.  At  the  same  time  the  aspects  of  the  body  are 
marked  oiit;    the  dorsal  surface  becomes  flattened,  the  ventral 
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convex ;  the  blastopore  marks  the  posterior  end  and  is  distinctly 
dorsal  in  position.  Cilia  are  developed  from  the  ectoderm  cells, 
and  by  their  vibration  cause  the  embryo  to  rotate  within  its 
membrane. 

The  ectoderm  cells  forming  the  median  portion  of  the  flattened 
dorsal  surface  now  become  differentiated  and  sink  below  the  rest, 
giving  rise  to  the  medvUary  plate  (Fig.  760,  A,  mj>).  The  ordinary 
ectoderm  cells  on  each  side  of  this  plate  rise  up  as  a  pair  of  longi- 
tudinal medullary  folds  {/ib),  extend  towards  the  middle  line  and 


Fis.  TBO.— &mphlozn*  lancaola.tna.  Four  eUsee  in  the  devetupiDent  ol  the 
nervouB  aystem,  and  mesoderm,  ak.  ectoderm  ;  eh.  ootochord  ;  M.  cavitv  ol  ai 
hb.  ridge  of  ectoderm  urowing  over  medullary  plate ;  it.  entoderm ;  M.  en 
eCBlomlo  pouch  ;inii.  parietal  layer  of  meMidflrio;mJt".  visceral  Uyer  ^p.  medo 
B.  neuron  ;  lut.  protovert*bra.     (From  Kor«Phelt  and  Eelder,  after  Hstsehek.l 


unite  (B,  hb),  covering  over  the  medullary  plate.  The  latter  bends 
upwards  at  the  sides  so  as  to  become  trough-like  instead  of  flat  (C), 
and,  its  two  sides  coming  in  contact  with  one  another  above,  the 
plate  is  converted  into  a  tube,  the  neuron  {D,  «),  enclosing  a  central 
canal,  the  neurocmle,  continued  dorsally  into  a  narrow  cleft.  The 
medullary  folds  extend  behind  the  blastopore  so  that,  when  they 
unite,  the  latter  aperture  opens  into  the  neuroccele  by  a  neurenteric 
camoj  (Fig.  761,  A,  en).    Anteriorly  the  folds  remain  apart  up  to  a 
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late  period,  so  that  the  ueuioccele  opens  externally  in  front  by  a 
wide  aperture,  the  neuropore  {Figs.  761,  762,  and  763,  np). 

While  the  central  nervous  system  is  thus  being  formed,  the 
endodermal  wall  of  the  archenteron  develops  dorso-laterally  a  pair 
of  longitudinal  folds  {*  in  Fig.  760,  A  and  B),  the  cavities  in  which, 
continuous  with  the  archenteron,  are  the  beginnings  of  the  entero* 
ccelic  system.  Transverse  f  old§  which  appear  divide  the  longitudinal 
folds  into  segments,  with  the  result  that  the  archenteron  con^  to 
have  appended  to  it  dorso-laterally  a  paired  series  of  offshooflpiie 
enteroctdie  orccelomicpcmches  (Fig,  760,  mk),  arranged  raetamerically. 
In  this  way  segmentation  is  established,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that 
the  embryo  raptures  its  containing  membrane^and^b^ins  free 


lancBDlataa.  Emliryo,  A,  fmm  tlie  side ;  B,  \a  horizontal 
Becuoa.  at.  ocuraerm  ;  en,  oeureoteilc  cvut ;  djfc.  archenteron  ;  it.  anuoderm  ;  mk,  nutO' 
ilemui  folds;  n.  neural  t4ibe ;  vd.  archftnt^ron;  u«.  nrat  coilomlc  poucli ;  u^A.  coelomlc 
(MTtty  -,  V.  anterior  ;  B.  posterior  end.    (From  Korschelt  and  Eelder,  after  Hataohek.) 

existence.  Before  long  the  ccelomic  pouches  separate  from  the 
archenteron  and  take  on  the  form  of  a  series  of  closed  ccelomic  sacs 
or  somites  (Fig.  760,  C,  D),  lying  between  ectoderm  and  endoderm. 
From  the  walls  of  these  sacs  the  mesoderm  is  derived  ;  their 
cavities  uniting  become  the  coelome,  which  is  therefore  an  enleroccele, 
like  that  of  Sti^tta  and  the  Echinodermata. 

While  the  ccelomic  sacs  are  in  course  of  formation  a  median  groove 
appears  along  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  archenteron  {Fig.  760,  B,  C,  ch) : 
it  deepens,  loses  its  tubular  character,  and  becomes  a  solid  rod,  the 
iKloehord  {D,  ch),  lying  immediately  beneath  the  nerve-tube.  The 
oidinaiy  endoderm  c^ls  soon  unite  beneath  it  and  so  shut  it  ofE 
from  the  archenteron.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  notochord,  like  the 
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neuron,  never  exhibiis  any  trace  of  segmentation.  At  its  first 
formation  it  stops  short  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  archenteron  :  its 
final  extension  to  the  end  of  the  snout  is  a  subsequent  process. 

The  ngnificance  of  these  early  stages  in  the  development  of  Amphioxus  has 
been  yariouBly  regarded  by  different  embryologists,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give 
here  more  than  a  statement  of  the  ascertiBlned  facts,  leaving  the  question  of 
tiieir  interpretation,  whioh  can  only  be  profitably  discussed  on  the  broadest 
bafiiS|^  a  matter  for  more  advanced  study.  Since,  however,  the  gastndation 
and  ^Pboderm-f ormation  in  Amphioxus  are,  almost  universally,  made  the 
starting-point  in  the  process  of  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  early  develop- 
ment in  all  Vertebrates,  it  may  be  desirable  at  the  present  stage  to  state  that 
though  in  the  foregoing  account  the  cells  whioh  are  invaginated  are  referred  to 
throughout  simply  as  endoderm,  this  view  of  their  nature  is  not  the  only  one 
that  may  reasonablv  be  held*  If  the  inner  layer  of  the  gastrula  be  composed 
of  endoaerm  and  oi  endoderm  only,  certain  consequences  necessarily  follow  : 
the  notochord  must  be  purely  endodermal  in  origin,  and  so  must  the  whole  of 
the  mesoderm.  This  is  the  terminology  whioh  has  been  followed  in  the 
preceding  pages.  But  it  may  be  held  that  the  process  of  invagination  is  not 
so  simple,  and  that  the  inner  layer  of  the  resulting  gastrula  is  made  up  of  two 
distinct  parts,  a  dorsal  jpart,  which  is  ectodermal,  and  a  ventral  part,  which 
consists  of  endoderm.  On  this  view  the  notochord  and  the  mesoderm,  derived 
from  the  dorsal  part  of  the  invaginated  layer,  would  both  be  of  ectodermal 
origin,  and  only  the  enteric  epithelium  would  be  endodermaL  These  points 
win  be  referred  to  again  at  a  later  stage. 

A  further  point  about  which  there  may  be  room  for  differences  of  opinion  is 
the  detailed  development  of  the  coelome.  According  to  one  view  of  the  facts 
the  coBlome  of  Amphioxus  may  at  one  stage  be  compared  to  that  of  Balano- 
glossus  (p.  3) :— with  an  unpaired  anterior  part,  destined  to  form  the  head- 
coBlome  and  representing  the  proboscis-cavity  of  Balanoglossus  ;  a  middle  pair 
of  pouches  which  form  the  first  pair  of  somites,  and  a  pair  of  canal-like  back- 
ward extensions,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  collar-cavities ;  and  a  posterior 
C  corresponding  with  the  trunk-coelome  of  the  Enteropneust— the  last 
»ming  divided  up  to  form  the  coelomic  sacs. 

New  coelomic  pouches  are  formed  in  regular  order  from  before 
backwards,  the  embryo  at  the  same  time  elongating  and  becoming 
laterally  compressed  and  pointed  fore  and  aft.  At  the  anterior  end 
the  month  (Fig.  762,  m)  appears  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  as  a 
small  aperture,  which  soon  increases  greatly  in  size.  On  the  ventral 
surface  another  small  aperture,  the  first  gill-slit  (ks),  makes  its 
appearance,  and  soon  shifts  over  to  the  right  side :  it  forms  a 
direct  communication  between  the  pharynx  and  the  exterior,  like 
the  stigmata  of  Appendicularia  (p.  23) :  there  is  at  present  no  trace 
of  the  atrium. 

The  anterior  end  of  the  archenteron  has  meanwhile  grown  out 
into  a  pair  of  pouches,  which  become  shut  ofE  as  closed  sacs  :  of 
these  the  right  gives  rise  to  the  coelome  of  the  head  (A),  the  left  to 
a  depression  called  the  pre-oral  pit  (w),  which  opens  on  the  exterior, 
and  from  which  the  groove  of  Hatschek  and  the  wheel-organ  are 
afterwards  formed.  The  pre-oral  pit  also  gives  rise  to  HdtscheFs 
nephridium  (Fig.  763,  aj),  a  narrow  ciHated  tube  which  opens  into 
the  anterior  part  of  iihe  pharynx,  and  runs  forwards  to  terminate 
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blindly  in  the  roof  of  the  oral  hood :  it  disappears  completely  in  the 
adult  except  in  Amphioxides,  in  which  it  is  said  to  contain  soleno- 
cytea. 

On  the  floor  of  the  archenteron  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  n^outh 
a  depression  appears  giving  rise  to  a  structure  known  as  the' chtb- 
shaped  gland  {k),  which  may  be  a  modified  gill-cleft.  Posteriorly 
the  neurenteric  canal  closes  and  the  anus  appears. 

We  left  the  mesoderm  in  the  form  of  separate  paired  soBiites, 
arranged  metamericaliy  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  embryo.  Theae 
increase  in  size,  and  extend  both  upwards  and  downwards,  each  pre- 
senting a  aamaiiclayer  (Fig.  760,  D,  mi')  in  contact  with  the  external 
ectoderm,  and  a  splanchnic  layer  {mk')  in  contact  with  the  nervous 
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Fro.  783.— A^whlosa*  lAnevotAtn*.  A,-youat 
msjqlfleii.  c,  ptoxd^nal  Ml-fln  ;  eh.  notochord  ;  < 
h.  oelomfl  ol  head  ;  t.  clDb-shaped  gtuid  ;  jt'.  lU  i 
mouth :  mr.  neocoa ;  np.  ueuropote ;  tn.  sub-lot 
Konchett  »nd  Heider.  after  Hatachek.) 

system  and  notochord  dorsally,  and:  with  the  enteric  canal 
venttally.  At  about  the  level  of  the  ventral  surface  of  tie  notochord 
a  horizontal  partition  is  formed  in  each  ccelomic  sac  (Fig.  760,  D), 
separating  it  into  a  dorsal  and  ventral  portion.  The  dorsal  section 
is  distinguished  as  the  protovertebra  or  myotome  (ns),  and  its  cavity 
as  the  myoccele  or  muscle-cavity  ;  the  ventral  section  is  called  the 
UUmU  jiiate  or  aplanchruAfyme,  and  its  cavity  forms  a  segment  of  the 
coelome. 

The  lateral  plates  now  unite  with  one  another  in  pairs  below  the 
enteric  canal,  their  cavities  becoming  continuous  :  at  the  same 
time  the  cavitdes  of  successive  lateral  plates  are  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  one  another  by  the  absorption  of  their  adjacent  (anterior 
and  posterior)  vails.    In  this  way  the  cavities  of  the  entir^  series 
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of  ventral  plates,  ri^t  and  left,  unite  to 

11  form  the  single  uns^mented  ccelome  of 
|1  the  adult,  their  waUs  giving  tise  to  the 
2^  ccfilomic  epithelium. 

^J,  At  the  same  time  the  cells  of   the 

|g  splanchnic  layer  of   the   protovertebtse 

"§  become  converted  into  muscular  fibres, 

|1  which  nearly  M  the  myocoele,  and  give 

g  I  rise  to  the  myomeres  :  the  myocommas 

■4^  arise    from  ^e   adjacent  anterior  -and 

•eI  posterior  walls  of  the  protovertebrae.  An 

1 2  outpufihing  of  the  splanchnic  layer,  at 
1^  about  the  level  of  uie  ventral  surface 
_^-  of  the  notochord,  grows  upwards  be- 
f^  tween  the  myomere  externally  and  the 
1 1  notochord  and  nerve-tube  internally: 
i  I  from  the  cells  linjng  this  pouch  the  con- 
's.; nective-tissue  sheath  of  the  notochord 
J'-  and  neural  canal  arises,  and  perhaps 
ug,  also  the  fin-rays.  From  the  parie^ 
^1  layer  of  the  protovertebrse  is  formed  the 
T^  derm  or  connective-tissue  layer  of  the 
le  skin. 

i^  The  larva  increases  in  size,  and  be- 

;;|  comes   very  long  and   narrow,   with  a 

1^  pointed  anterior  end  and  a  proviMonid 

li..  caudal  fin  posteriorly  (Fig,  763,  c).    As 

.  I  growth  proceeds,  new  segments  are  added 

>|^~  behind  those  abeady  formed,  the  noto- 

-  "^  chord  grows  forwards  to  the  anterior  end 

||&  of  the  snout,  and  the  eye-spot  (aw.)  and 

|||  olfactory  pit  appear,  the  latter  as  an 

l^^  ectodermal     pit    which    communicates 

£'|  with  the  neurocoele  by  the  still   open 

*g  neuropore(np.).     The  mouth  (m.)  attains 

31';^  a  relatively  immense  size,  still  remaining 

3»|  on  the  left  side, 

l&fe-  Additional  gill-slits  arise  behind  the 

9||  one  already  mentioned :  they  all  make 

,;i^  their  appearance  near  the  middle  ventral 

S'^.s  line,  and  gradually    shift   over   to   the 

1*1  right   side :     at   first    they   correspond 

*^|  with   the   myomeres,  so  that  the  seg- 

4lu  mentation  of  the  pharynx  is  part  of  the 

j:  I  ^  general  metamerism  of  the  body.    Alto- 

*  ob  gether  fourteen  clefts  are  produced  in  a 

£  single  '  longitudinal   series.     Above,  i,e.. 
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doisal  to  them^  a  second  longitudinal  series  makes  its  appearance, 
containing  eight  clefts,  so  that  at  this  stage  there  are  two  parallel 
rows  of  ^-^ts  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  none  on  the 
left.  But  as  growth  goes  on,  the  first  or  ventral  series  gradually 
travels  over  to  the  left  side,  producing  a  symmetrical  arrangement, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  firat  slit  and  the  laist  five  of  the  first  or 
definitively  left  series  close  up  and  disappear,  so  that  the  numbers 
are  equalised  on  the  two  sides.  At  first  each  gill-slit  is  simple,  but 
before  long  a  fold  grows  down  from  its  dorsal  edge,  and,  extending 
ventrally,  divides  the  single  aperture  into  two :  this  fold  is  the 
secondary  or  tongue-lamella,  the  original  bars  of  tissue  between  the 
undivided  slits  becoming  the  primary  lamellae. 

While  the  development  of  the  giU-slits  is  proceeding,  the  atrium 
is  in  course  of  formation.  Faired  longitudinal  ridges,  the  meta- 
jHeural  folds  (Fig.  764,  If.  ff..  Fig.  765,  sf),  appear  on  the  ventral 
side  of  the  body,  behind  the^gill-sUts,  and^gradually  extend  forwards, 

4      U         I 
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Pie.  764.-— AmphlozuB  laneeolatna.  Ventral  aspect  of  three  larvae  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atrium,  ap.  atriopore  ;  k.  gUl-sUts ;  If.  left  metapleural  fold  ;  m.  mouth  ;  rf.  right 
metapleural  fold  ;  to.  pre-oral  pit.  (From  Xorsdielt  and  Heider,  after  Lankester  and  WiUey.) 

dorsal  to  the  latter,  their  arrangement  being  very  unsymmetrical 
in  correspondence  with  that  of  the  clefts -themselves.  On  the 
inner  face  of  each  fold,  i.e.  the  face  which  looks  towards  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side,  a  longitudinal  svb-cUrial  ridge  (Fig.  765,  A,  si) 
appears,  and  the  two  sub-atrial  ridges  meeting  and  coalescing,  a 
canal  (5,  p)  is  formed  immediately  below  the  ventral  body-wall. 
This  canal  is  the  commencement  of  the  atrium  :  it  is  at  first  quite 
narrow,  but  gradually  extends  upwards  on  each  side  (0,  p)  until  it 
attains  its  full  dimensions.  It  is  open,  at  first,  both  in  front  and 
behind :  the  posterior  opening  remains  as  the  atriopore :  the 
anterior  opening  becomes  gradually  shifted  forwards  as  the  fusion 
of  the  sub-atrial  ridges  proceeds  (Fig.  764,  B  and  C),  and  is  finally 
completely  dosed.  In  this  way  the  gill-slits  come  to  open,  not 
directly  on  the  exterior,  but  into  a  cavity  formed  by  the  union  of 
paired  ridges  of  the  body-wall,  and  therefore  lined  by  ectoderm. 


The  mouth  gradually  passes  to  the  ventral  surface,  and  tmdergcx 
a  relative  dinuuutiou  in  size  :  a  fold  of  integument  develops  roiin 
it  and  fonna  the  oral  hood,  which  ia  probably  to  be  looked  upon  e 
a  stomodeemn.  The  endoBtyle  appears  on  the  right  of  the  phaiyn 
(Fig.  763,^),  and  is  at  &ist  rod-shaped,  then  V-shaped  :  ultimatel 
the  limbs  of  the  V  unite  in  the  middle  ventral  line.  The  gill-slit 
increase  in  number  and  become  more  and  more  vertically  elongatec 
The  provisional  caudal  fin  disappears.  The  gonads  arise  from  th 
outer  and  ventral  regions  of  the  protovertebrse  in  the  form  of  pouche* 
which  gradually  assume  their  permanent  form. 

Distributioii. — The  Branchiostomidse  are  very  widely  dis 
tributed  in  tropical  and  warm-temperate  seas.  Amphioxides  htu 
ooly    been    obtained    with   the   tow-net    and    is,    seemingly,    o 


oielome.     (From  KowAelt  »nd  Beldet,  sfter  Lanktsler  anii  Wuiey.)  ' 

permanently  pelagic  habit.  It  differs  from  Amphioxns  in  the 
absence  of  oral  cirri  and  of  an  atrial  cavity,  the  branchial  sUts 
opening  directly  on  the  exterior  in  aji  unpaired  ventral  row.  No 
fully  mature  specimens  have  yet  been  found,  but  the  larger  speci- 
mens have  a  single  row  of  gonads. 

Distinctive  Characters. — The  Acrania  may  be  defined  as 
Euchorda  in  which  the  notochord  extends  to  the  anterior  end  of 
the  snout,  in  advance  of  the  central  nervous  system.  There  is  no 
skull,  and  no  trace  of  hmbs.  The  ectoderm  consists  of  a  sin^ 
layer  of  cells  which  may  be  ciliated.     The  pharynx  is  of  inunenst) 
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size,  perforated  by  very  numerous  gill-slits,  and  surrouncied  by  an 
atrium.  The  liver  is  a  hollow  pouch  of  the  intestine.  There  is  no 
heart,  and  the  blood  is  almost  colourless.  The  nephridia  remain  dis- 
tinct and  open  into  the  atrium.  The  braia  is  very  imperfectly 
differentiated ;  there  are  only  two  pairs  of  cerebral  nerves  ;  and  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  spinal  nerves  do  not  unite.  There  are  no  paired 
eyes,  but  there  is  a  median  pigment-spot  in  the  wall  of  the  brain,  and 
many  others  in  the  spinal  cord ;  an  auditory  organ  is  absent.  The 
gonads  are  metamerically  arranged  and  have  no  ducts.  There  is  a 
typiccd  invaginate  gastrula,  and  the  mesoderm  arises  in  the  form 
of  metameric  coelomic  pouches.    The  coelome  is  an  enterocoele. 

Affinities. — ^Amphioxus  has  had  a  somewhat  chequered  zoo- 
logLBal  history.  Its  first  discoverer  placed  it  among  the  Qastropoda, 
considering  it  to  be  a  Slug.  When  its  vertebrate  character  was 
made  out,  it  was  for  a  long  time  placed  definitely  among  Fishes,  as 
the  type  of  a  distinct  order  of  that  class  ;  but  it  became  obvious, 
from  a  full  consideration  of  the  case,  that  an  animal  with  neither 
skull,  brain,  heart,  auditory  organs,  nor  paired  eyes,  with  colourless 
blood,  with  no  kidneys  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  with 
its  pharynx  surrounded  by  an  atriima,  was  more  widely  separated 
from  the  lowest  Fish  than  the  lowest  Fish  from  a  Bird  or 
Mammal. 

There  was  still,  however,  no  suspicion  of  any  connection 
between  Amphioxus  and  the  Urochorda  until  the  development 
of  both  was  worked  out,  and  it  was  shown  that  in  many 
fundamental  points,  notably  in  the  formation  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  notochord,  there  was  the  closest  resemblance 
between  the  two.  The  likeness  was  further  emphasised  by  the 
presence  in  both  forms  of  an  endostyle,  an  epipharyngeal  groove 
(dorsal  lamina)  and  peripharyngeal  bands,  and  of  an  atrium, 
and  by  the  obvious  homology  of  the  stigmata  or  gill-slits  of  Tunicates 
with  those  of  Amphioxus.  The  Urochorda  being  obviously  a 
degenerate  group,  it  was  suggested  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
adult  Amphioxus  might  also  be  due  to  a  retrogressive  metamor- 
phosis. Of  this,  however,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence,  and  most 
recent  investigations  have  tended  to  bring  the  Acrania  nearer  to 
the  Craniate  Vertebrata,  and  to  remove  them  further  from  the 
lower  Chordata. 

SECTION   II.— CBANIATA   (VERTEBEATA). 

The  group  of  the  Craniata  (Vertebrata)  includes  all  those  animals 
known  as  Fishes,  Amphibians,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals,  or,  in 
other  words,  Vertebrata  having  a  skull,  a  highly  complex  brain,  a 
heart  of  three  or  four  chambers,  and  red  blood-corpuscles. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  and  striking  diversity  of  organisation 
obtaining  among  Craniata — ^between,  for  instance,  a  Lamprey,  a 
Pigeon,  and  a  Dog — ^there  is  a  fundamental  unity  of  plan  running 
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through  the  whole  group,  both  as  to  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  various  systems  of  organs  and  the  structure  of  the  organs 
themselves — ^far  greater  than  in  any  of  the  principal  invertebrate 
groups.  The  range  of  variation  in  the  whole  of  the  six  classes 
included  in  the  division  is,  in  fact,  considerably  less  than  in  many 
single  classes  of  Invertebrata — for  instance,  Hydrozoa  or  Crustacea. 
Hence,  while  the  plan  hitherto  adopted  of  treating  the  group  class 
by  class  will  be  followed,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  begin  by- 
devoting  a  considerable  space  to  a  preliminary,  account  of  tbe 
Craniata  as  a  whole,  since  in  this  way  much  needless  repetition 
will  be  avoided. 

The  Craniata  include  thfe  following  classes  and  sub-classes : — 

Class  I. — Oyolostomi, 
Including  the  Lampreys  and  Hags. 

Class  II. — Pisces, 
True  Fishes,  which  are  again  divisible  into 

Sub-dass  1. — Elasmobranchii, 
Including  the  Sharks  and  Rays. 

Syb-daB8  2. — HolocephdU, 

Including  the  Cat-fish  {ChimcBra)  and  the  Elephant-fish 

{Gallorhynchus) . 

Sub-dass  3. — Teleostomi, 

Including  the  bony  Fishes,  such  as  Perch,  Cod,  Trout,  &c.,  and  the 

Sturgeons  and  their  allies. 

Sub-class  4. — Dipnoi,^ 
Mud-Fishes. 

Class  III.— Amphibia, 
Including  Frogs,  Toads,  Newts,  and  Salamanders. 

Class  IV. — Reptilia, 
Including  Lizards.  Snakes,  Crocodiles,  Turtles,  and  Tortoises. 

Class  V. — ^Aves, 
Birds. 

1  The  animals  included  in  Classes  I.  and  II.  are  all  "Fishes  "  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word. 
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Class  VI. — Mammalia,  / 

Including  Hairy  Quadrupeds,  Seals,  Whales,  Bats,  Monkeys,  and 

Man. 

External  Characters. — The  body  of  Craniata  (Fig.  766)  is 
bilaterally  symmetrical,  elongated  in  an  antero-posterior  direction, 
and  usually  more  or  less  cylindrical.  It  is  divisible  into  three 
regions :  the  head^  which  contains  the  brain,  the  chief  sensory 
orirans,  and  the  mouth  and  pharynx :  the  trunk,  to  which  the 
coSome  is  confined,  and  which  Wains  the  principal  digestive  and 
circulatory  as  well  as  the  excretory  and  reproductive  organs  ;  and 
the  totZ,  or  region  situated  posteriorly  to  the  ccelome  and  anus^ 
and  contaming  none  of  the  more  essential  organs.  Between  the 
head  and  trunk  there  is  frequently  a  narrow  region  or  neck,  into 
which  the  coelome  does  not  extend.  In  aquatic  Vertebrates  the 
tail  is  of  great  size,  not  marked  off  externally  from  the  trunk,  and 
is  the  chief  organ  of  locomotion :  in  terrestrial  forms  it  usually 
becomes  greatly  reduced  in  diameter,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
a  mere  unpaired  posterior  appendage. 

The  vMAiih  (mt&.)  is  a  transverse  aperture  placed  at  or  near  the 
anterior  end  of  the  head.  Near  it,  sometimes  dorsal,  sometimes 
ventral  in  position,  are  the  paired  nostrils  or  anterior  nares  (na.) — 
or  in  Cyclostomi  the  single  nostril — ^leading  to  the  organs  of  smell. 
Farther  back,  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  are  the  large  paired  eyes 
(e.),  and  on  the  dorsfil  surface  there  is  sometimes  more  or  less 
indication  of  a  vestigial  median  or  pineal  sense-organ  {pn.  6.),  which 
may  take  the  form  of  an  eye.  Posterior  to  the  paired  eyes  are 
the  auditory  organs  (au.),  the  position  of  which  is  iadicated  in 
the  higher  forms  by  an  auditory  aperture. 

On  the  sides  of  the  head,  behind  the  mouth,  are  a  series  of 
openings,  the  giUrslits  or  external  branchial  apertures  {e,  br,  a. 
1 — 7) :  they  are  rarely  more  than  seven  in  number,  (Gf.  p.  139)  and  in 
air-breathing  forms  disappear  more  or  less  completely  in  the  adult. 
In  the  higher  Fishes  a  fold  called  the  opercfidum  (Fig.  780,  op.) 
springs  from  the  side  of  the  head  immediately  in  front  of  the 
first  gill-slit  and  extends  backwards,  covering  the  branchial 
apertures. 

On  the  ventral  surface  at  the  junction  of  the  trunk  and  tail  is 
the  anus  (an.).  Distinct  urinary  and  genital  apertures,  or  a  single 
urino-geniUd  aperture,  are  sometimes  found  either  in  front  of  or 
behind  the  anus,  but  more  commonly  the  urinary  and  genital  ducts 
open  into  the  termination  of  the  enteric  canal,  or  cloaca,  so  that 
there  is  only  a  single  egestive  opening,  known  as  the  cloacal 
aperture.  On  either  side  of  this  there  may  be  a  small  abdominal 
pore  (ab.  p.)  leading  into  the  coelome. 

In  Fishes  and  some  Amphibians,  the  trunk  and  tail  are  produced 
in  the  middle  dorsal  line  into  a  vertical  fold  or  median  jm,  which  is 
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continued  round  the  end  of  the  tail  and  forwards  in  the  middle 
line  to  the  anus.  Frequently  this  continuous  fin  becomes  broken 
up  into  distinct  dor3ai(d./.  1  and  2),  ventral  (v.f.),  and  caudal  {cd.f.) 
fins,  which  may  assume  very  various  forma  :  in  the  higher  classea 
all  trace  of  median  fins  disappears  {ef.,  however,  the  Cetacea). 

Fishes  also  possess  paired  fins.    Immediately  posterior  to  the 
last  gill-slit  is  a  more  or  less  horizontal  outgrowth,  the  pectoral  fin 
ipct.f.),  while  a  similar  but  smaller  structure,  the  pdvicjin  {pv./.), 
arises  at  the  side  of  the 
anus. 

In  all  Craniata  above 
Fishes,  i.e.,  from  Am- 
phibia upwards,  the 
paired  fins  are  replaced 
by  fore-  and  hind-limbs 
{/.I.,  h.l.),  each  consisting 
of  three  divisions— -Mjop^- 
arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand 
in  the  one  case ;  thigh, 
shank,  and  foot  in  the 
other.  Both  hand  and 
foot  normally  terminate 
in  five  fingers  or  digits, 
and  the  peiUadactyle  limb 
thus  formed  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  higher 
\^ert«brata.  The  paired 
fiuE,  or  limbs,  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  the  only 
lateral  appendages  pos- 
sesaed  by  Vertebrates. 

Body-wall  and  In- 
ternal Cavities.  —  The 
body  is   covered  extem- 

-.    ■'-  ,  .  .     -  I/O.  culicuiblt  omrKui :  cp,  biitubiiu  ;  p ,  lau  j  \f,  inuou' 

ally  by  a   Slan   COnSiatmg  vesssia;  Ka^blet-cella ;  £il,  granule -cells  :  S,  \er- 

of  two  layers,  an  outer  u™ue/7mm'wiXreilrfii-i''F^%fl(i.)'""°^"*"" 
or   epithelial    layer,    the 

epidermis  (Fig.  767,  Ep.),  derived  from  the  ectoderm  of  the  em- 
bryo, and  an  inner  or  connective-tissue  layer,  the  denwis  (Co), 
of  mesodermal  origin.  The  epidermis  is  always  many-layered, 
the  cells  of  the  lower  layers,  forming  the  stratum  Malpighii,  being 
protoplasmic  and  capable  of  active  muItipUcation,  while  those  of 
the  superficial  layers  often  become  flattened  and  horny,  and  con- 
stitute the  stratum  comeum.  Glands  are  frequently  present  in  the 
skin  in  the  form  of  tubular  or  flask-shaped  in-pushings  of  the 
epidermis  or  of  isolated  gland-cells  (B).. 
Beneath  the  akin  comes  the  muscular  layer.    This  is  always 
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higUy  developed,  and,  in  the  lower  Craniata,  has  the  same  general 
arrangement  as  in  Amphioxus,  i.e.,   consUtB  of  zig-zag  muscle- 
segments  or  myomeres  (Fig.  768,  mym.),  separated  from  one  another 
"by  partitdons  of  connective-tissue,  or  mtfoamimas  {myc.),  and  formed 
of  longitudinally  disposed  muscle-fibres.     The  myomeres  are  not 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
■5-  -      axis  of  the  bodjr,  but  are  directed 
from  the  median  vertical   plane 
outwards  and  backwards,  and  are 
■StU      at  the  same  time  convex  in  front 
^^  I      and  concave  behind,  so  as  to  have 
I^B-^  a  cone-in-cone  arrangement  (F^;. 
•gB^J   769, C).  Each  myomere,  moreover, 
l^iS    is  divisible  into  a  dorsal  (d.  m.) 
l".!-'    and  »  ventral  {«.  m.)  portion.     In 
I'll    the  higher  groups  this  segmental 
aja^    arrangement,   though   present  in 
£_|e    the  embryo,  is  lost  in  the  adult, 
"J  9      ^^^    myomeres    becoming    con- 
~  .la    verted  into  more  or   less   longi- 
S'^ll    ^'"^^    bands    having    an    ex- 
■^-11    ^'^"^^J  complex  arrangement. 

f^^^  In  the  trunk,  as  shown  by  a 
^•dt^  section  of  that  region,  the  muscles 
Sssi  form  a  definite  layer  beneath  the 
■sig  skin  and  enclosing  the  ccelome 
tp  (Fig.  769,  A  and  C,  coil.).  The 
3^1  ^  muscular  layer,  as  in  Amphioxus, 
I'B  'i=  '^  notof  even  diameterthxoughout, 
I --St  but  ia  greatly  thickened  dorsally, 
^1||  so  that  the  coelome  is,  as  it  were, 
■"  «e~v;  thrown  towards  the  ventral  side. 
o  '^a  Its  dorsal  portion,  moreover,  is 
"slSa  excavated  by  a  canal,  the  neural 
|i|^  or  cerffyro-spinal  cavity  (c,  s.  c),  in 
f  « ||  which  the  central  nervous  system 
S^ag^  is  contained,  and  the  anterior 
Tj|v;  portion  of  which  is  always  dilated, 
^^lU  *^  *'^e  cronioi  Cttvi(y,  for  the  brain. 
a  Thus  a  transverse  section  of  the 

*  trunk  has  the  form  of  a  double 

tube.  In  the  head,  neck,  and 
tail  (B,  D),  the  ccelome  is  absent  in  the  adult,  and  the  muscles 
occupy  practically  the  whole  of  the  interval  between  the  skin  and 
the  skeleton,  presently  to  be  referred  to  :  in  the  tail,  however,  there 
is  found  a  kiemal  canal  {h.  c.)  containing  connective-tissue,  and 
representing  a  virtual  backward  extension  of  the  cixlome.     The 
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fins,  or  fore-  and  hind-linibs,  are  moved  by  longitudinal  muscles 
derived  from  those  of  the  tmnJc.  All  the  voluntary  or  body-muscles 
of  Craniatft  are  of  the  striated  kind. 

The  ccelome  is  lined  by  peritoneum  (C,  pr.),  a  membrane  consisting 
of  an  outer  layer  of  connective-tissue,  next  the  muscles,  and  an 
inner  layer  of  coelomic  epithelium  bounding  the  cavity,  and  thus 
fonning  the  innermost  layer  of  the  body-wall.     In  Fishes  the 
ccelome  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  a  large  abdominal  cavUy 
containing  the  chief  viscera,  and  a  small  f  orwardly-placed  pericardwl 
cavity  {A,  pc.)  containing  the  heart,  and  lined  by  a  detached  port-ion 
of   peritoneum 
known  as  the  peri- 
carditim.    In  Mam- 
mals    there     is    a 
vertical      muscular 
partition,  the   dia- 
phragm, dividing  the 
ccelome  into  an  an- 
terior  chamber    or 
thorax,     containing 
the  heart  and  lungs, 
and    a    posterior 
chamber  or  abd^tmen 
contaiuii^   the   re- 
maining viscera. 

Skeleton.  —  The 
hard  parts  or  sup- 
porting structures 
of  Craniata  fall  into 
two  categories — -the 
exosMeton  and  the 
endoskelelon.  The 
^'^'  exoskeleton     con- 

F:o.  770,— Semi-dlagianiiiistictranBvflraeaecttoiiol  the  vertebral  oi'jtjjfiflwinvnrlinmv 
column  of  a  fflSSat*  •mbryo.  c.  c.  central  caoal ;  d.  m.  ex-  SlStSOI  Dony  ornomy 
Mrnal  eUstdc  membtane  ;  h.  r.  hienial  cldgea ;  «.  c  neural  tube  :  depOSltS  m  the  SKin, 
Be*,  notochord  ;  im*.  e.  notoehordsl  cells  ;  jj.  e.  (.  perlcbord*]  K  ,  ... 

tube  ;  tk.  w*.  sheath  nf  notochord  ;  tk.  c.  akeletogeiioaB  cells  and  may  be  either 
migrating  Into  notochoriial  aheath  ;  si-. /.  skelfltogenous  layer  ;  -.niilormal  ni-flarmol 
«p.  cd.  aplaal  cord.    (Modlfled  from  Balfour  and  Oadow.)  epiaermaloraermal, 

or  both,  but  is  never, 
like  the  armour  of  an  Arthropod  or  the  shell  of  a  Mollusc,  cuticular. 
The  epidermal  exoskeleton  is  always  formed  by  the  comification  or 
conversion  into  horn  of  epidermal  cells,  and  may  take  the  form  of 
scales — as  in  Reptiles,  feathers,  hairs,  claws,  nails,  horns,  and  hoofs. 
The  dermal  exoskeleton  occurs  in  the  form  of  either  bony  or  horn- 
like deposits  in  the  derm,  such  as  the  scales  and  dermal  fin-rays  of 
Fishes,  and  the  bony  armour  of  the  Sturgeon,  Crocodile,  or  Armadillo. 
The  endoskeleton,  or  "  skeleton  "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
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word,  fortDB  one  of  the  most  complex  portions  of  the  body,  and 
preseots  an  immense  range  of  variation  in  the  different  classes  and 
orders.  As  in  Amphioxus,  the  axis  of  the  entire  skeletal  system 
is  formed  by  the  twlochord  (Fig.  769,  nek.),  an  elastic  rod  made  of 
peculiar  vacuolated  cells  (Fig.  770,  nek.),  lesembling  the  pith  of 
plants,  and  covered  by  a  laminated  sheath  (sh.  nek,),  with  an  external 
dastic  metnbrane  [el.  m.)  around  it.  The  whole  sheath  is,  in  the 
Craniata,  a  cuticulai  product  of  the  superficial  notochordal  cells 
(nch.  c),  i.e.,  is  developed  as  a  secretion  from  their  outei  or  free 
surfaces.  The  notochord  lies  in  the  middle  line  of  the  dorsal  body- 
wall  between  the  cerebro-spinal  cavity  above  and  the  ccelome  below  : 
it  is  usually  developed,  as  in  the  lower  Chordata,  from  a  median 
longitudinal  outgrowth  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  gut.  Posteriorly 
it  extends  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  but  in  front  it  always  stops  short 
of  the  anterior  end  of  the  head,  ending  near  the  middle  of  the  brain 
immediately  . 

behind  a  pecu-  -  '  *"*"■ 

bar  organ,  the 
pUuUary     body 

piy,  6.),  which 
wUl  be  referred  ^^a 
to  again  in 
treating  of  the 
digestive  organs 
at^  of  the  ner- 

VOUB    system.      p,o.  771.— Dionftm  llluatratlag  the  aBgmentatton  of  the  vertebra 

The    extension         tSL""";  t' /'intlEl1l«b^*"f^wm™-''n'"('^n™5^'tubi''''2^ 

of    the   nervous  uotochoirl.     The  OotUd  lines  Indicate  the    aegmentaUoa   Into 

system  in  front         ^*'^''™' 

of  the  notochord  is  one  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  the 
Craniata  and  Amphioxus,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
notochord  is  prolonged  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
anterior  end  of  the  nerve-tube. 

In  the  majority  of  Craniata  the  notochord  is  a  purely  embryonic 
structure,  and  all  but  the  anterior  end  of  it  is  replaced  in  the  adult 
by  the  vertdiral  column.  The  cells  of  mesoderm  surrounding  the 
notochord  become  concentrated  around  the  sheath  and  give  rise 
to  the  skdetogeaous  layer  (Fig.  770,  sk.  l),  some  of  the  cells  of  which 
{sk.  c.)  may  migrate  through  the  elastic  membrane  into  the  sheath 
itself.  In  this  way  the  notochord  becomes  surrounded  by  a  cellular 
mvestment  which  soon  takes  on  the  structure  of  cartilage,  and  may 
be  called  the  perichordai  tube  (Fig.  770,  p.c.t.,  and  Fig.  771,  c.n.t.). 
The  skeletogenous  layer  also  grows  upwards,  and  gives  rise  to  an 
inverted  tunnel  of  cartilage,  the  neural  t%ibe  (n.c,  n.t.),  enclosing 
the  cerebro-spinal  cavity  and  connected  below  with  the  perichordd 
tube ;   and  to  paired  hcemal  ridges  (h.r.)  of  cartilage  standii^  out 
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from  the  sides  of  the  perichordal  tube  into  the  muscles  :  in  the 
region  of  the  tail  these  unite  below  to  enclose  the  hcenial  canal  {h.t.) 
already  referred  to.  Actually,  however,  the  vertebral  column  thus 
constituted  is  from  the  first  more  or  less  broken  up  into  segments, 
and  in  the  higher  forms  is  replaced  by  a  chain  of  bones  called 
vertebrcB  which  follow  one  another  from  before  backwards,  beginning 
a  short  distance  behind  the  anterior  end  of  the  notochord  and 
extending  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

A  vertebra  consists  essentially  of  the  following  parts  :  (1)  a 
centrum  or  body  (Fig.  769,  C,  en.)  lying  below  the  spinal  canal  in 
the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the  notochord  and  perichordal 
tube,  and  arismg  either  in  the  skeletogenous  layer  proper,  or  in 
the  notochordal  sheath  after  its  invasion  by  skeletogenous  ceUs ; 
*  (2)  a  neural  a/rch  (w.  a,)  which  springs  from  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  centrum  and  encircles  the  spinal  canal,  representing  a  segment 
of  the  neural  tube ;  and  (3)  a  pair  of  transverse  processes  (t,  p.) 
which  extend  outward  from  the  centrum  among  the  muscles  and 
represent  segments  of  the  haemal  ridges  :  to  them  are  often  attached 
ribs  which  extend  downwards  in  the  body- wall,  sometimes  between 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  muscles  (r'),  sometimes  immediately  external 
to  the  peritoneum  (r.).  In  the  anterior  part  of  the  ventral  body- 
wall  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  sternum  or  breast-bone  may  be 
developed  :  in  the  Amphibia  it  is  an  independent  structure ;  in 
the  higher  classes  it  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  some  of  the  anterior 
ribs  in  the  middle  ventral  Une.  In  this  way  the  anterior  or  thoracic 
region  of  the  ccelome  is  enclosed  in  an  articulated  bony  framework 
formed  of  the  vertebral  colunm  above,  the  ribs  at  the  sides,  and 
the  sternum  below.  The  ribs  under  these  circumstances  become 
segmented  each  into  two  parts,  a  dorsal  vertebral  rib,  articulating 
with  a  vertebra,  and  a  ventral  sternal  rib  with  the  sternum.  In  the 
tail  there  is  frequently  a  hcemal  arch  (Fig.  769,  Z),  h.  a.)  springing 
from  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  centrum  and  enclosing  the  ha)mal 
canal.  Thus  the  Une  of  centra  in  the  fully-formed  vertebral  column 
occupies  the  precise  position  of  the  notochord ;  the  neural  arches 
encircle  the  spinal  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  cavity  ;  the  trans- 
verse processes,  ribs,  and  sternum  encircle  the  coelome ;  and  the 
haemal  arches  similarly  surround  the  haemal  canal  or  vestigial 
coelome  of  the  tail.  As  we  ascend  the  series  of  Craniata  we  find 
every  gradation  from  the  persistent  notochord  of  the  Cyclostomata, 
through  the  imperfectly  differentiated  vertebrae  of  Sharks  and 
Rays,  to  the  complete  bony  vertebral  column  of  the  higher  forms. 

The  vertebrae  are  equal  in  number  to  the  myomeres,  but  are 
arranged  alternately  with  them,  the  fibrous  partition  between  two 
myomeres  abutting  against  the  middle  of  a  vertebra,  so  that  each 
muscle-segment  acts  upon  two  adjacent  vertebrae.  Thus,  the 
myomeres  being  metameric  or  segmental  structures,  the  vertebrae 
are  intersegmental. 
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In  connection  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  notochord,  where  no 
vertebrae  are  formed,  there  are  developed  certain  elements  of  the 
shM  or  cephalic  skeleton,  a  structure  which  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  craniate  division,  and  to  the  possession  of 
which  it  owes  its  name.  The  skull  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the 
embryo  in  the  form  of  paired  cartilaginous  plates,  the  parachordals 
(Fig.  772,  jjc),  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  end  of  the 
notochord  (noA),  and  thus  continuing  forward  the  line  of  vertebral 
centra.  In  front  of  the  parachordals  are  developed  a  pair  of  curved 
cartilaginous  rods,  the  trabeculcB  {tr),  which  underlie  the  anterior 
part  of  the  brain,  as  the  para- 
chordals imderlie  its  posterior 
part:  their  hinder  ends  diverge 
so  as  to  embrace  the  pituitary 
body  (pty)  already  referred  to. 
Cartilaginous  investments  are 
also  formed  around  the  organs 
of  the  three  higher  senses :  a 
pair  of  olfactory  capsules  round 
the  organs  of  smell,  one  of 
optic  capsules  round  the  organs 
of  sight,  and  one  of  auditory 
capsules  {au.  c.)  round  the 
organs  of  hearing.  The  optic 
capsule,  which  may  be  either 
cartilaginous  or  fibrous,  re- 
mains free  from  the  remaining 
elements  of  the  skull  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mobility  of  the 
eye  ;  it  constitutes,  in  fact,  the 
sclerotic  or  outer  coat  of  that 
organ.    The  olfactory  capsules 

are  usually  formed  in    relation    fig.  772.— The  elements  of  the  cranium  in  an 

to4•kA  4-1*0  Ka/«ii1<n    an  A    or.^  r.r^w         embryo  Balmoiiy  from  above,  au.  e.  auditory 
vne  braoecuiK,  ana   are  con-        capsule  ;  nch.  notochord  ;  pe.  parachordal ;  pty. 

tinuous  with  those  structures      ^ISby^zie^Z)^'''^^'^ 
from    an    early    stage.     The 

auditory  capsules  in  some  cases  arise  as  outgrowths  of  the  para- 
chordals, in  others  as  independent  cartilages,  each  of  which,  how- 
ever, soon  unites  with  the  parachordal  of  its  own  side.  As 
development  goes  on,  the  trabeculse  and  parachordals  become  fused 
into  a  single  basal  plate  (Fig.  773,  5,  6.  cr.)  underlying  the  brain : 
the  skull-floor  thus  formed  gives  oflE  vertical  up-growths  on  each 
side  which  finally  close  in  above  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  so 
give  rise  to  a  more  or  less  complete  cranium  or  brain-case  enclosing 
the  brain  and  the  organs  of  smell  and  hearing,  and  furnishing  open 
cavities  or  orbits  for  the  eyes. 

In  the  continuous  solid  cranial  box  thus  formed  certain  definite 
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regions  are  to  be  distinguished  :  a  posterioi  oi  occipital  region, 
formed  from  the  parachordab,  united  or  articulated  with  the 
anterior  end  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  presenting  a  large 
aperture,  the  foramen  magnum  (Fig.  773,  B,  for.  mag.),  through 
which  the  spinal  cord  becomes  continuous  with  the  brain ;  an 
auditory  region  formed  hy  the  two  outstanding  auditory  capsules 
(A,  au.  cp.) ;  and  a  trabecular  region,  including  all  the  rest.  Th*, 
latter  is  t^aiu  divisible  into  an  irUerorbitat  region,  between  the 
orbits  or  eye-soeketa ;  an  olfactory  region,  constituted  by  the 
olfactory  capsules  (olf.  op.),  and  by  a  median  vertical  plate,  the 
mesetkmoid  (B,  m.  eth.),  which  separates  them  from  one  another ; 
and  a  pre-nasal  region  or  rostrum  (r)  extending  forwards  from  the 


'hyal ;  tp.  br.  epl-braachlHl ;  Ql.  A|r.  epi-hni  i/o 
:ii  iiiueiium  :  ft.  br.  hrpo-bntndilal ;  ft.  J^.  hrpo-hTal : 
lahlnl  cartilages  ;  mek.  e.  Ueckel'B  cuUlage  ;  m.  ^,  meselli 


at;  h.  br.  hrpo^bntnchlalj^ ft.  ^.J>1 
ph.  br.  pliaryn  go -branchial ; 


mesethmoid  and  forming  a  more  or  less  well-marked  anterior 
prolongation  of  the  cranium.  The  cavity  for  the  brain  (B)  extends 
from  the  foramen  magnum  behind  to  the  olfactory  region  in  front ; 
its  floor,  formed  from  the  basal  plate  of  the  embryo,  is  called  the 
basis  cranii  [b.  cr.) :  its  roof  is  always  incomplete,  there  being  one  or 
more  apertures  or  fontanelles  (fon.)  closed  only  by  membrane  and 
due  to  the  imperfect  union  above  of  the  side- walls. 

In  the  walls  of  the  brain-case  are  apertures  or  foramina  for 
the  passage  outwards  of  the  cerebral  nerves  {vide  p.  100).  The 
most  important  of  these  are  the  olf actory  foramina  {nv.  1)  for  the 
nerves  of  smell,  situated  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  cerebral  cavity, 
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one  on  each  side  of  the  mesethmoid ;  the  optic  foramina  {nv.  2) 
for  the  nerves  of  sight,  in  the  interorbital  region ;  the  trigeminal 
foramina  (nv.  5)  for  the  fifth  nerves,  just  in  front  of  the  auditory 
capsule ;  the  auditory  foramirui  (nv.  8)  for  the  nerves  of  hearing, 
in  the  inner  wall  of  the  auditory  capsules  ;  and  the  vagus  foramirui 
(nv.  10)  for  the  tenth  nerves,  immediately  posterior  to  the  auditory 
capsules. 

In  addition  to  the  elements  of  the  brain-case — ^parachordals, 
trabeculse,  and  auditory  capsules — ^there  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  skull  another  set  of  elements  called  visceral  bars.  These  are 
cartilainnous  rods  formed  in  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  between  the 
gUl-dite,  and  thus  encircling  the  pharynx  li^e  a  series  of  paired 
half-hoops  (Fig.  769,  5,  vs.  h.).  The  corresponding  right  and  left 
bare  become  united  with  one  another  below  by  an  unpaired  cartilage 
(Fig.  773,  A,  b.  br.),  forming  a  visceral  arch,  and  the  unpaired  ventral 
pieces  may  unite  successive  arches  with  one  another  in  the  middle 
ventral  line,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  more  or  less  basket-like  visceral 
skdeUm.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  visceral  skeleton  has  a  seg- 
mental arrangement,  being  formed  of  parts  arranged  in  an  antero- 
posterior series,  whereas  in  the  cranium  there  is  no  clear  indication 
of  segmentation.  There  is,  however,  no  exact  correspondence 
between  the  segments  of  the  visceral  skeleton  and  the  metameres. 
The  visceral  arches  vary  in  number  from  four  to  nine  :  the  fore- 
most of  them  is  distinguished  as  the  mandibular  arch,  and  lies 
just  behind  the  mouth ;  the  second  is  called  the  hydd  arch,  and 
the  rest  branchial  arches,  from  the  fact  that  they  support  the  gills 
in  water-breathing  forms. 

In  all  Craniata  except  the  Cyclostomes  the  mandibular  arch 

becomes  modified  into  structures  called  jaws  for  the  support  of  the 

mouth.    Each  mandibular  bar  divides  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral 

portion  called  respectively  the  palato-quadrate  cartilage  (Fig.  773, 

A,  pal.  qu.)  and  Meckel's  cartilage  (mch.  c.) :   the  palato-quadrates 

grow  forwards  along  the  upper  or  anterior  margin  of  the  mouth, 

and  unite  with  one  another  in  the  middle  line,  forming  an  upper 

jaw:    Meckel's  cartilages   similarly  extend  along  the  lower  or 

posterior  margin  of  the  mouth  and  unite  in  the  middle  line, 

ionning  the  lower  jaw.     The  quadrate  (qu.),  or  posterior  end  of 

the  paUto-quadrate,  furnishes  an  articulation  for  the  lower  jaw, 

and  often  acquires  a  connection  with  the  cranium,  thus  serving 

to  suspend  the  jaws  from  the  latter.    Thus  each  jaw  arises  from 

the  union  of  paired  bars,  the  final  result  being  two  unpaired 

transverse  structures,  one  lying  in  the  anterior,  the  other  in  the 

posterior  margin  of  the  transversely  elongated  mouth,  and  moving  in 

a  vertical  pls^e.    The  fundamental  difference  between  the  jaws 

of  a  Vertebrate  and  the  structures  called  by  the  same  name  in  an 

Arthropod  or  a  PolychflBtous  Worm  will  be  obvious  at  once. 

The  nvoid  bar  usually  becomes  divided  into  two  parts,  a  dorsal, 
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the  hyomandibular  or  pharyngo-hycU  (%.m.),  and  a  ventral,  the  hyoid 
comu,  which  is  again  divisible  from  above  downwards  into  segments 
called  respectively  epi-hyai  {ep,hy,)y  cercUo-hyal  {chy,),  and  hypo-hyal 
(h.hy,).  The  median  ventral  element  of  the  arch,  or  basi-hyal  {b.hy.), 
serves  for  the  support  of  the  tongue.  In  some  Fishes  the  hyonian- 
dibular  articulates  above  with  the  auditory  region  of  the  cranium, 
while  the  jaws  are  connected  with  its  ventral  end.  We  may  thus 
distinguish  two  kinds  of  suspensorium  or  jaw-suspending  appara- 
tus— a  mandibular  suspensorium,  furnished  by  the  quadrate,  and  a 
hyoidean  suspensorium,  formed  by  the  hyomandibular :  in  the  former 
case  the  skull  is  said  to  be  atUostylic,  i.e.,  having  the  jaw  connected 
by  means  of  its  own  arch ;  in  the  latter  it  is  called  hyostylic  .*  in  a  few 
inBtances  an  amphistylic  arrangement  is  produced  by  the  presence 
both  of  a  direct  articulation  between  the  palato-quadrate  and  the 
posterior  region  of  the  skull,  and  an  indirect  connection  through 
the  hyomandibular. 

The  branchial  arches  become  divided  transversely  into  dorso- 
ventral  segments  called  respectively  pharyngo-branckial  {ph.  br.), 
epi-branchial  {ep.br,),  cerato-branchial  {c.br.),  and  hypo-branchial 
{h.br.),  and  the  visceral  skeleton  thus  acquires  the  character  of 
an  articulated  framew^ork  which  allows  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
pharynx  during  swallowing  and  of  its  more  or  less  complete  closure 
at  other  times. 

In  connection  with,  and  always  superficial  to,  the  rostrum, 
olfactory  capsules,  and  jaws,  are  frequently  found  labial  cartilages 
{Jh.  1 — 4),  which  sometimes  attain  considerable  dimensions. 

In  certain  Fishes,  such  as  Elasmobranchs,  the  cartilages  of 
the  skull  become  more  or  less  encrusted  by  a  superficial  granular 
deposit  of  lime-salts,  giving  rise,  as  in  the  vertebral  column  of 
these  Fishes,  to  calcified  cartilage  ;  but  in  all  the  higher  forms  true 
ossification  takes  place,  the  cartilaginous  skull  becoming  compli- 
cated, and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  replaced,  by  distinct  bones. 
Of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  replacing  or  "  cartilage  ^^ -bones  and  in- 
vesting or  ''  membrane  ^^ -bones.  Replacing  bones  may  begin  by  the 
deposition  of  patches  of  bony  matter  in  the  cartilage  itself  {endo- 
chondral ossification).  As  development  proceeds,  these  may  be 
replaced  by  ossification  starting  within  the  perichondrium,  or  layer 
of  connective-tissue  surrounding  the  cartilage,  and  gradually 
invading  the  latter.  More  usually  the  bone  is  formed  from  the 
outset  by  the  deposition  of  layers  invading  the  cartilage  from  the 
perichondrium  (or  periosteum)  inwards  {perichondral  or  periosteal 
ossification).  But  in  either  case  the  bones  in  question  are  usually 
said  to  be  preformed  in  cartilage,  i.e.,  they  replace  originally 
cartilaginous  parts.  In  the  case  of  investing  bones  centres  of 
ossification  also  appear,  in  constant  positions,  in  the  fibrous  tissue 
outside  the  cartilage  :  they  may  remain  quite  independent  of  the 
original  cartilaginous  skull  and  its  replacing  bones,  so  as  to  be 
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readily  removable  by  boiling  or  maceration  ;  or  they  may  eventu^y 
become,  as  it  were,  grafted  on  to  the  cartilage,  in  which  case  all 
distinction  between  investing  and  replacing  bones  is  lost  in  the 
adult.  The  investing  bones  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  portions  of 
the  exoskeletoD  which  have  retreated  from  the  surface  and  acquired 
intimate  relations  with  the  endoskeleton. 

The  replacing  bones  have  a  very  definite  relation  to  the  regions 
of  the  cfui^ilaginous  cranium.  In  the  occipital  region  four  bones 
are  formed,  surrounding  the  foramen  magnum :  a  median  ventral 
ba»i-occipitai  (Fig.  774,  A  and  B,  B.  OC),  paired  lateral  ex-occipitals 
(EX..  OC.),  and  a  median  dorsal  supra-occipital  (S.  OC).  In  each 
auditory  capsule  three  ossifications  commonly  appear :    a  •pro-otic 


O.  nt.—A,  (llasnm  of  bony  skull  In  ugltlsl  BBctlon  ;  B,  tmnsverae  Mctlon  of  ocrlplUl  regton  ; 
C,  nr  psiieta]  region  ;  D,  ol  rrontal  i«^n  ;  K,  ot  etIiinolilBl  mAnn.  rortlLadnoiiB  nrbi  tn 
doUaJ :  cepUdng  bona  ue  inarkEd  In  thick  type.  Investing  bones  In  Itnllcs.  Mck.  Clleckel's 
isrtlliifN :  Nt.  I — Id,  fonmlna  tor  cerebral  nerres  ;  r.  roBtrum  -.'.I.  sella  turcica  or  i^tultary 
row.  ReplHd:iRbone:<— Ab.SFB.  nUspbenoidiABT.  srtlciilur;B.BB.bati-bruirhla)-, 
B.HT.  bail-hynl :  B.  OO.  haKl^widpltal ;  B.  SFH.  bB^-aphenokl :  O.  Bit.  cerato-brBn- 
<4ils]',O.RT.cernto-hyal;BO^TB.  Bclo-ethmold  ;  BP.WR.  epl-branchlal ;  Br.BT. 
Fpl-hfBl :  BX.OO.  ex-ocrlpltiU  ;  H.BK.  tivpo-hranchlBl :  H.BT.  hypn-bynl ;  BT.IS. 
hromandlbular :  K.  B  I H.  meiietlimold  ;  OP.OT.  opisthoUc :  OB.  BPB.  orblto-sphe- 
nold;FAl.  paletjae  :  fH.BB.  nhttryngo-braiiclilftl :  PB.OT.  pro-otic  ;  VS.  SFH. 
nrc^nbenolrt  :  FTO.  pUryeoIrl :  QV.  nualrate  :  M.  OO.  supra -ociiplCal.  InvestlnR  bone* 
-    ■     ■  -■-   ■  ■     -- ;  P^.  parietal :  PJ.SPff.  parn- 

(.4,  PR.  OT.)  in  front,  an  opistkotic  (OP.  OT.)  behind,  and  an 
epi-ctic  (EP-  OT.)  over  the  arch  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal 
of  the  ear  {vide  infra).  In  front  of  the  basi-occipital  a  bone  called 
the  basi-sphetwid  {A  and  G,  B.  SPH.)  is  formed  in  the  floor  of  the 
skull :  it  appears  in  the  position  of  the  posterior  ends  of  the  trabe- 
cular, and  bears  on  its  upper  or  cranial  surface  a  depression,  the  seUa 
turcica  (s.().  for  the  reception  of  the  pituitary  boJy.  Connected 
on  either  side  with  the  basi -sphenoid  are  paired  bones,  the 
ah-s^enoids  (AL.  SPH,),  which  help  to  furnish  the  side-walls  of 
the  interorbital  region.  The  ba.si-sphenoid  is  continued  forwards 
by  another  median  bone,  the  pre--iphenoid-  (A  and  D,  P.  SPH.), 
with  which  paired  otwifications,  the  arbito-sphtmoids  (ORB.  SPH), 
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are  connected  and  complete  the  side-walls  of  the  interorbital  region. 
The  basi-occipital,  basi-sphenoid,  and  pre-sphenoid  together  form 
the  basis  cranii  of  the  bony  skull.  A  vertical  plate  of  bone,  the 
mesethmoid.  (M.  ETH.),  appears  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  same  name,  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  olfactory 
capsules  may  be  ossified  by  paired  ecto-ethmoids  (E,  EC.  ETH.). 

So  far,  it  will  be  seen,  the  cranial  cavity  has  its  hinder  region 
alone  roofed  over  by  bone,  viz,  by  the  supra-occipital :  for  the  rest 
of  it  the  replacing  bones  furnish  floor  and  side-walls  only.  This 
deficiency  is  made  good  by  two  pairs  of  investing  bones,  the 
parietals  {PA)y  formed  immediately  in  front  of  the  supra-occipital 
and  usually  articulating  below  with  the  ali-sphenoids,  and  the 
frontals  (FR)y  placed  in  front  of  the  parietals,  and  often  connected 
below  with  the  orbito-sphenoids.  A  pair  of  nasals  {NA)  are 
developed  above  the  olfactory  capsules  and  immediately  in  advance 
of  the  frontals  ;  and  below  the  base  of  the  skull  two  important 
investing  bones  make  their  appearance,  the  vomer  (vo) — ^whlch 
may  be  double — in  front,  and  the  p^ra-sphenoid  (PA.  SPH) 
behind. 

The  result  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  replacing  and  invest- 
ing bones  just  described  is  that  the  brain-case,  in  becoming 
ossified,  acquires  a  kind  of  secondary  segmentation,  being  clearly 
divisible  in  the  higher  groups,  and  especially  in  the  Manmialia, 
into  three  quasi-segments.  These  are  the  occipital  segment  (B) 
formed  by  the  basi-occipital  below,  the  ex-occipitals  at  the  sides, 
and  the  supra-occipital  above^  ;  the  parietal  segment  (C),  formed  by 
the  basi-sphenoid  below,  the  ali-sphenoids  laterally,  and  the  parietak 
above  ;  and  the  frontal  segment  (D)  constituted  by  the  pre-sphenoid 
below,  the  orbito-sphenoids  on  either  side,  and  the  frontals  above. 
It  must  be  observed  that  this  segmentation  of  the  cranium  is  quite 
independent  of  the  primary  segmentation  of  the  head,  which  is 
determined  by  the  presence  of  myomeres  and  by  the  relations  of 
the  cerebral  nerves. 

The  cranial  bones  have  constant  relations  to  the  cerebral  nerves. 
The  olfactory  nerves  {A,  Nv,  1)  pass  out  one  on  either  side  of  the 
mesethmoid,  the  optic  nerves  {Nv.  2)  through  or  immediately 
behind  the  orbito-sphenoids,  the  fifth  nerves  (Nv,  5)  through  or 
immediately  behind  the  ali-sphenoids,  and  the  tenth  nerves  (Nv.  10) 
through  or  immediately  in  front  of  the  ex-occipitals. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  clear  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
the  primary  cranium  or  chondrocranium,  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the 
parachordals,  auditory  capsules,  and  trabeculse,  and  consisting-of  an 
undividefl  mass  of  cartilage  more  or  less  replaced  by  bones,  and 
the  secondary  cranium  or  osteocranium,  modified  by  the  super- 
addition  of  investing  bones. 

*  With  the  occipital  segment  in  many  Fishes  are  amalgamated  one  or 
several  of  the  most  anterior  vertebrae 
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A  nmilar  distinctioD  may  be  drawn  between  the  frimary  and 
secondary  jaws.  The  prinum/  upper  jaw,  or  palato-quaSrate, 
becomes  ossified  by  three  chief  replacing  bones  on  each  side,  the 
palatine  {A,  PAL.)  in  front,  then  the  pterygoid  (PTG.),  and  the 
gvadrate  (QU.)  behind,  the  latter  furnishing  the  articulation  for  the 
lower  jaw  or  jnandible.  In  the  higher  classes  the  primary  upper 
jaw  does  not  appear  aa  a  distinct  cartilaginous  structuie,  and  the 
palatine  and  pterygoid  are  developed  as  investing  bones.     The 


Fia.  TTB.— DUgrun  ol  Uir*e  Btaaea  In  the  development  of  the  pelvic  flog,  ta  A,  the  saterior 
ptoTgkiiAMna  on  the  right  side  (Had)  have  un[ted  to  form  a  bsaal  csrttlage  (Bat.) ;  la  B  the 
bMllt^H)  us  fuUr  formed  and  are  uniting  at 'to  form  the  pelvic  ghdle;  In  C  the  pelvic 
Adls  (in  ti  tally  conatltuted,  and  at  t  hen  Mgrnented  Frum  the  bassle  on  the  right  tili'e. 
Ol.  clokciil  •perture,     {Trom  Wlederehelm's  Comparalive  Anatomy.) 

secondary  upper  jaw  is  constituted  by  two  pairs  of  investing  bones, 
the  pre-maxiUa  (P.MX)  and  the  maxtUa  (MX),  which  in  bony  skulls 
furnish  the  actual  anterior  boimdary  of  the  mouth,  the  primary  jaw 
becoming  altogether  shut  out  of  the  gape.  The  proximal  end  of 
the  primary  lovierjaw  ossifies  to  form  a  replacing  bone,  the  articular 
(ART.),  by  which  the  mandible  is  hinged  :  the  rest  of  it  remains  as 
a  slender,  unossified  Meckel's  cartilage  {Mck.  C),  which  may  dis- 
appear entirely  in  the  adult.  The  secondary  lower  jaw  is  formed  by 
a  variable   number  of  investing  bones,   the   most  important  of 


which  18  the  dentary  {DNT).  In  Mammalia  the  dentary  forms  the 
entire  mandible,  and  articulates,  not  with  the  quadrate,  but  with 
a  large  investing  bone  formed  external  to  the  latter,  and  known 
as  the  squamosal  {SQ). 

In  thehjoid  arch  a  replacing  bone,  the  hyo-m%ndibular  (HIT.  M), 
appears  in  the  cartilage  of  the  same  name,  and  ossifications  are 
also  formed  in  the  various  segments  of  the  hyoid  eoraua  (EP.  HY,, 
C.  HY,  H.  HY,  B.  HY)  and  of  the  branchial  arches  (PH.  BR, 
EP.  BR,  C.  BR,  H.  BR,  B.  BR).  In  the  air-breathing  forma 
both  hyoid  and  branchial  arches  undergo  more  or  less  complete 
atrophy,  the  whole  gill-bearing  apparatus  becoming  reduced  mainly 
to  a  small  hyoid  bone  serving  for  the  support  of  the  tongue. 


mtrallBiCOB.  coran)iil;dBt.  1— 
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^  in 
the  [ore-  and  hind-limbs  with  Uie  ILiuh-glnlle?.   acU/.  aceta-    . 
r.  procoraoold ;  f—V,  dlait«.  Reni»filnii  honea— on.l,  en.i, 
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__j,«-i..  iimiiSiKA.  radLu»;ra.  nidtale  ;  BOP.  scapidBi 

. ;  tl.  tiblile  ;  irz>.  ulns  ;  nl.  idnure.    Invoti.ig  l>.i  ,::—CL.  clavicle. 

The  skeleton  of  the  msdian  fins  is  formed  of  a  single  row  of 
cartilaginous  rays  or  pterygiopkores  (Fig.  769,  C  and  D,  f.r.),  lying  in 
the  median  plane,  and  more  numerous  than  the  vertebral.  They 
may  ossify,  and  may  be  supplemented  by  dermil  fin-rays,  of 
varying  composition,  developed  in  the  derm  towards  the  free 
margin  of  the  fin.     The  latter  are  clearly  exoskeletal  structures. 

Both  pectoral  and  pelvic  fins  are  supported  by  pterygiophorea 
or  radialia  (Fig.  775,  Rid.),  the  basal  or  proximal  ends  of  which  are 
articulated  with  stout  cartilages,  the  basalia  {Bis),  often  replaced 
by  hone?,  which  serve  to  strengthen  the  fin  at  its  point  of  union 
with  the  trunk. 
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In  all  cla436es  above  Fishes  the  paired  fins  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
replaced  by  five-toed  or  pentadactyle  limbs.  These  are  supported  by 
bones,  probably  to  be  looked  upon  as  greatly  modified  pterygio- 
phores,  and  obviously  serially  homologous  in  the  fore-  and  hind-lunbs. 
In  the  proximal  division  of  each  limb  there  is  a  single  rod-like  bone, 
the  humerus  (Fig.  776,  HU),  or  upper-arm-bone,  in  the  fore-limb, 
the  femur  (Fig.  777,  FE),  or  thigh-bone,  in  the  hind-limb.  In  the 
middle  division  there  are  two  elongated  bones,  an  anterior,  the 
radius  (RA),  and  a  posterior,  the  ulna  (UL),  in  the  fore-limb  ;  an 
anterior,  the  tibia  (TI),  and  a  posterior,  the  fbula  (FI),  in  the  hind- 
limb.  Next  follow  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot,  which  are  again 
divisible  into  three  sets  :  carjxds  or  wrist-bones,  m>etacarpals  (xntcp) 
or  hand-bones,  the  phalanges  (ph)  or  finger-bones,  in  the  fore- 
limb  ;  tarsals  or  ankle-bones,  metatarsals  (zntts)  or  foot-bones,  and 
phalanges  (ph)  or  toe-bones,  in  the  hind-limb.  The  carpals  and 
tarsals  consist  typically  of  three  rows  of  small  nodules  of  bone  or 
cartilage,  the  proximal  row  containing  three,  the  -middle  two,  and 
the  distal  five  elements.  The  three  proximal  carpals  are  called 
respectively  radiale  (ra),  intermedium  (int),  and  vlruire  (ul),  those 
of  the  middle  row  the  first  and  second  centralia  (on.  1,  en.  2),  those 
of  the  third  row  the  five  distalia  (dst.  1-5),  the  separate  elements 
being  distinguished  by  numbers,  counting  from  the  anterior  or 
radial  edge  of  the  limb.  In  the  tarsus  the  bones  of  the  first  row 
are  known  respectively  as  tibiale  (ti),  ir^rmedium  (int),  and 
fibul.ire  (fi),  those  of  the  second  row  as  centralia* {en.  1,  en.  2),  and 
those  of  the  third  as  distalia  (dst.  1-5).  The  metacarpals 
(xntcp.  1-5)  and  metatjarsals  (xntts.  1-5)  are  five  rod-like  bones, 
one  articulating  with  each  distale  :  they  are  followed  by  the 
phalanges  (ph),  of  which  each  digit  may  have  from  one  to  five. 
The  first  digit  of  the  fore-limb  (Fig.  776,  /)  is  distinguished  as  the 
poUex  or  thumb,  that  of  the  hind-limb  (Fig.  777,  7)  as  the  hallux 
or  great  toe  ;  the  fifth  digit  of  each  limb  (7)  is  the  minimus. 

In  connection  with  the  paired  appendages  are  formed  supporting 
structures  called  the  limb-girdles  ;  they  occur  in  the  portions  of  the 
trunk  adjacent  to  the  appendages  and  serve  for  the  articulation  of 
the  latter.  In  the  embryonic  condition  they  are  continuous  with 
the  basalia  and  are  probably  to  be  looked  upon  as  ingrowths  of 
the  primitive  fin-skeleton  (Fig.  775).  The  shoulder-girdle  or  pectoral 
arch  has  primarily  the  form  of  paired  bars,  which  may  unite  in 
the  middle  ventral  line  so  as  to  form  an  inverted  arch.  Each  bar — 
i.6.,  each  half  of  the  arch — furnishes  a  concave  or  convex  glenoid 
surface  (Fig.  776,  gl.)  for  the  articulation  of  the  pectoral  fin  or  fore- 
limb,  and  is  thereby  divided  into  two  portions — a  dorsal  or 
scapular  region,  above  the  glenoid  surface,  and  a  ventral  or  coracoid 
region  below  it.  The  coracoid  region  is  again  divisible,  in  all  classes 
above  Fishes,  into  two  portions :  an  anterior,  the  pro-coracoid 
(p.  cor,)t  and  a  posterior,  the  coracoid  proper.    Each  of  these  regions 
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commonly  ossifies — a  replacing  bone,  the  scc^pida  (SCP),  appearing 
in  the  scapular  region,  another,  the  coracoid  (COR),  in  the  coracmd 
region,  while  in  relation  with  the  pro-coracoid  is  formed  a  bone, 
the  clavicle  (CL),  largely  or  entirely  developed  independently  of 
pre-existing  cartilage. 

The  constitution  of  the  hip-girdle,  or  fdvic  arch,  is  very  similar. 
It  consists  originaUy  of  paired  bars,  which  may  unite  in  the  middle 
ventral  line,  and  are  divided  by  the  a<>etabulum  (Fig.  777,  a/stb.), 
the  articular  surface  for  the  pelvic  fin  or  hind-limb,  into  a  dorsal 
or  iliac  region,  and  a  ventral  or  pubo-ischial  region,  the  latter  being 
again  divisible,  in  all  classes  above  Fishes,  into  an  anterior  portion, 
or  fvbis,  and  a  posterior  portion,  or  ischium.  Each  region  is 
replaced  in  the  higher  formfl  by  a  bone,  the  pelvic  girdle  thus 
consisting  of  a  dorsal  ilium  (IL)  serially  homologous  with  the 
scapula,  an  antero-ventral  jpyhis  (PU)  with  the  pro-coracoid  and 
clavicle,  and  a  postero-ventral  ischium  (IS)  with  the  coracoid. 
The  long  bones  of  the  limbs  are  divisible  each  into  a  shaft,  and 
proximal  and  distal  extremities.  When  ossification  takes  place  the 
shaft  is  converted  into  a  tubular  bone,  the  cartilaginous  axis  of 
which  is  absorbed  and  replaced  by  a  vascular  fatty  tissue  called 
ma/rrow.  The  extremities  become  simply  calcified  in  the  lower 
forms,  but  in  the  higher  a  distinct  centre  of  ossification  may  appear 
in  each,  forming  the  epiphysis,  which  finally  becomes  ankylosed  to 
the  shaft.  ^ 

Digestive  Organs. — The  enteric  canal  is  divisible  into  buccal 
cavity  (Fig.  769,  A,  hue.  c),  pharynx  (^A.),  gullet,  stomach  {st.), 
and  intestine  (int.),  the  latter  often  communicating  with  the 
exterior  by  a  cloaca  (cl.),  which  receives  the  urinary  and  genital 
ducts.  The  buccal  cavity  is  developed  from  the  stomodseum  of 
the  embryo  :  the  proctodseum  gives  rise  to  a  very  small  area  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  or,  when  a  cloaca  is  present,  to  the 
external  portion  of  the  latter ;  all  the  rest  of  the  canal  is  formed 
from  the  mesenteron,  and  is  therefore  lined  by  an  epithelium  of 
endodermal  origin.  The  pharynx  communicates  with  the  exterior, 
in  Fishes  and  in  the  embryos  of  the  higher  forms,  by  the  gill-slits 
(i.  br.  a,  1-7) ;  it  communicates  with  the  stomach  by  the  gullet. 
The  stomach  (st.)  is  usually  bent  upon  itself  in  the  form  of  a  U  ;  the 
intestine  {int.)  is  generally  more  or  less  convoluted ;  hence  the 
stomach  and  intestine  are  together  considerably  longer  than  the 
enclosing  abdominal  cavity.  In  the  embryo  the  intestine  is  some- 
times continued  backwards  into  the  haemal  canal  by  an  extension 
called  the  post-anal  gut  (p.  a.  g.),  which  may  perhaps  indicate  that 
the  anus  has  shifted  forwards  in  the  course  of  evolution. 

The  epithelium  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  usually  many-layered, 
like  that  of  the  skin,  of  which  it  is  developmentally  an  in-turned 
portion ;  the  pharynx  and  gullet  have  also  a  laminated  epithelium, 
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tifni/iuTaat  the  rest  of  the   canal  is  Uned   by  a  single  layer   of  cells 

rwHjIXR  .underlaid  by  a  layer  of  connective-tissue,  the  deeper  part  of  which 

i-fws(iif.v-ifl  called  the  svb-mucosa ;  epithelium  and  connective-tissue  together 

ifveliM  ::-constitute    the    mucous   membrane.      The    mucous  membrane    of 

the   stomach   and    sometimes   of   the   intestine  usually  contains 

'.'r,(«n;-close-Bet    tubulai    glands;     those   of    the   stomach,    the    gastrio 

3rE>:5iands,  secrete  gastric  juice,  which  acts  upon  the  proteid  portions 

■.^</-of  the  food  only;    the  secretion  of  the  intestinal   glands   digests 

.  ^f.jy  -  proteids,  starch,  and   fats.    Outside   the   mucous  membrane   aie 

r.„y  lAyeta   of  unstriped  muscle,  usually  an  internal   circular  and  an 

-f^u-r  extenjal  longitudinal  layer.     Externally  the  intra-coelomic  portion 

7  ,  j^  of  the  canal  is  invested  by  peritoneum  formed  of  a  layer  of  connective- 
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FM.  778.— A,  longitudinal  section  □(  a  tooUi,  seml-dlaKrammatk.  VU,  putp-cavitf ;  PW, 
opealng  of  uma ;  ZB,  dentlae ;  ZC,  cement;  ZS,  enamel.  B,  longitudinal  section  of 
developing  tooth.  Bg,  submucoaa  ;  1)S,  dentine  ;  Ma,  InvaginaCed  layer  ol  enamet^orgui ; 
UB,  eplUiellum  of  nwuth  ;  O,  odontoblaate  ;  &K,  stalk  of  eaamel-orgnn  ;  ZK,  toatti-papllla. 
(Fmm  Wlederahelm'a  FtrtetnUa.) 

tissue  next  the  gut  and  a  single-layered  ccelomic  epithehum  facing 
the  body-cavity. 

In  connection  with  the  enteric  canal  certain  very  characteristic 
stroctures  are  developed.  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
calcifications  in  most  cases  appear  and  form  the  teeth,,  which  usually 
occur  in  a  row  along  the  ridge  of  each  jaw,  but  may  be  developed 
on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  on  the  tongue,  and  even  in  the  pharynx. 
A  tooth  b  usually  formed  of  three  tissues — i^fniine,  enmnd,  and 
cemen/.  The  main  bulk  of  the  tooth  is  made  up  of  dentine  (Fig.  778, 
A,  ZB),  which  occurs  under  three  forms,  Eari  dentine  consists  of 
a  matrix  of  animal  matter  strongly  impregnated  with  hme-salts 
and  permeated  by  delicate,  more  or  less  parfdiel,  tubules  containing 
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organic  fibrils.  Vaso-dentine  is  permeated  with  blood-vessek,  and 
consequently  appears  red  and  moist  in  the  fresh  condition.  Osteo- 
dentine  approaches  bone  in  its  structure  and  mode  of  development. 
The  free  surface  of  the  tooth  is  usually  capped  by  a  layer  of  enamel 
{ZS)y  a  dense  substance,  either  structureless  or  presenting  a  delicate 
fibrillation,  containing  not  more  than  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  animal 
matter,  and  being,  therefore,  the  hardest  tissue  in  the  body.  The 
cement  (ZC)  coats  that  portion  of  the  tooth  which  is  embedded  in 
the  tissues  of  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  forms  a  thin  layer  over  the 
enamel ;  it  has  practically  the  structure  of  bone.  At  the  inner  end 
of  the  tooth  there  is  frequently  an  aperture  {PH')  leading  into  a 
cavity  (PH)  filled  in  the  fresh  condition  by  the  tooth-pulp,  a  sort 
of  connective-tissue  plug  abundantly  suppUed  with  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels. 

In  the  development  of  a  tooth  (Fig.  778,  B)  the  deep  layer  of  the 
buccal  epitheUum  becomes  invaginated  and  grows  inwards  mto 
the  sub-mucosa  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  cord,  the  enamelrorgan 
(SK).  The  distal  end  of  this  enlarges  into  a  flask-Uke  form,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  flask  becomes  invaginated  {Ma)  by  the  growth 
of  a  conical  process  of  the  sub-mucosa,  the  defUal  papilla  (ZK), 
Mesoderm  cells  accumulate  on  the  free  surface  of  the  papilla  and 
form  a  distinct  layer  of  cells  called  odontoblasts  (0).  From  these 
the  dentine  is  formed  in  successive  layers,  which  gradually  accumu- 
late between  the  layer  of  odontoblasts  and  the  inner  or  invaginated 
layer  of  the  enamel-organ.  The  lower,  or  proximal,  part  of  the 
papilla  remains  uncalcified  and  forms  the  tooth-pulp.  The  enamel 
is  formed  by  the  deposition  of  successive  layers  of  calcific  matter 
from  the  inner  or  invaginated  layer  of  the  enamel-organ,  the  cement 
by  the  ossification  of  the  tissue  immediately  surrounding  the  papilla. 
Thus  the  tooth  is  partly  of  ectodermal,  partly  of  mesodermal  origin. 

In  some  Fishes  the  scales  or  elements  of  the  dermal  exo- 
skeleton  pass  insensibly  into  the  teeth  over  the  ridges  of  the  jaws, 
and  agree  with  them  in  structure,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  homology  of  the  two.  Teeth  are,  in  fact,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  portions  of  the  exoskeleton  which  have  migrated  from 
the  skin  into  the  buccal  cavity,  and  even  into  the  pharynx,  and 
have  there  increased  in  size  and  assumed  special  functions. 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  elevation  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
supported  by  the  basi-hyal,  and  usually  more  or  less  protrusible. 
The  roof  of  the  buccal  cavity  in  the  embryo  sends  off  a  pouch,  the 
pituitary  diverticulum  (Fig.  769,  A,  pty.  s.),  which  grows  upwards, 
and,  losing  its  connection  with  the  mouth,  becomes  attached  to 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  brain  as  the  pituitary  body  {pty.  6.).  It 
may  correspond  with  the  neural  gland  of  Urochorda. 

In  terrestrial  Craniata  buccal  glands  are  present,  opening  by 
ducts  into  the  mouth  :  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  racemose 
salivary  glands  which  secrete  a  digestive  fluid — saliva,  capable  of 
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converting  starch  into  sugar.  There  are  also  two  large  and  highly 
characteristic  digestive  glands  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  both 
developed  as  outpushings  of  the  intestine,  but  diSering  greatly 
from  one  another  in  their  fully  developed  state,  both  in  outward 
appearance  and  in  histological  structure :  these  are  the  liv^  and 
theponcreos. 

The  liver  (Fig,  769,  A,  Ir.)  is  a  dark-red  organ  of  relatively 
immense  size  :  it  not  only  secretes  a  digestive  juice,  the  biie,  which 
has  the  function  of  emulsifying  fats,  but  also  forms  an  amyloid 
substance  called  glycogen  or  animal  starch,  which,  after  being  stored 
up  in  the  liver-cdls,  is  restored  to  the  blood  in  the  form  of  sugar. 
Tixe  liver  is  formed  of  a  mass  of  polyhedral  cells  (Fig.  779,  I.)  with 
minnte  intercellular  spaces  which  receive  the  bile  secreted  from 
the  cells  and  from  which  it-passes  to  the  ducts  (6).     The  pancreas 
(Fig.  769,  A,  jm.)  is  a  racemose  gland,  and  secretes  pancreatic  juice 
which  acts  upon  pro- 
teids,     starch,     and 
fats.      The  ducts  of 
both  glands  usually 
open  into  the  anterior 
end  of  the  intestine  : 
that  of  the  liver  {b.d.) 
generally  gives  off  a 
blind  offshoot  ending  , 
in  a  capacious  dilata-  \ 
tion,  Uie  gaU-bladder 
(g.  b.)  in  which  the 
bile  is  stored.      We 
thus    have    one    or 

more      Hepatic      d«cto  ^lo.  770.-Dl«grani  of  aWuctuie  of  Uver     6  asmiUbrandiof 

.     '     ,,  ,  .,  heutlc duct;  6.  Its nlnnuts  terialaatloD  In  bhs  Intercellular 

conveying     the       bile       spaaa  -.  e.  blood-caplllaries  :  I.  Ilver-cell3.    (Fmio  Huxley's 

from   the   liver   and     "■'"^^''-^ 

meeting  with  a  cystic  dud  from  the  gall-bladder,  while  from  the 

junction  a  common  hUe-duct  leads  into  the  intestine. 

Another  important  and  characteristic  organ  in  the  abdomen  of 
Craniata  is  the  spleen  (s-jfi.),  a  gland-like  organ  of  variable  size 
and  shape,  attached  to  the  stomach  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  but 
having  no  duct.  It  is  formed  of  a  pulpy  substance  containing 
numerous  red  blood-corpuscles,  many  of  them  in  process  of  dis- 
int^ration :  dispersed  through  the  pulp  are  masses  of  leucocytes 
which  multiply  and  pass  into  the  veins. 

Two  other  ductless  glands  are  formed  in  connection  with  the 
enteric  canal.  The  thyroid  (thd.)  is  developed  b^  an  outpushing 
of  the  floor  of  the  pharynx  which  becomes  shut  off,  and  forms,  in 
the  adult,  a  gland-like  organ  of  considerable  size.  Its  final  posi- 
tion varies  considerably  in  the  different  classes.  It  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  endostyle  of  Tunicata  and  of  Amphioxus*,  which,  as 
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will  be  remembered,  is  an  open  groove  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
pharynx.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  condition  of  the  parts  in 
the  larval  Lamprey  (see  Cydostomata), 

The  ihynms  is  developed  from  the  epithelium  of  the  dorsal  ends 
of  the  giU-clefts :  in  the  adult  it  may  take  the  form  of  a  number 
of  separate  gland-like  bodies  lying  above  the  gills,  or  may  be 
situated  in  the  neck  or  even  in  the  thorax.  The  thymus  and 
thyroid,  by  virtue  of  internal  secretions  which  they  produce, 
and  which  mingle  with  the  blood,  control  and  modify  the 
physiological  condition  of  various  organs  and  tissues  with  which 
they  have  no  immediate  anatomical  connection. 

The  whole  intra-abdominal  portion  of  the  enteric  canal,  as  well 
as  the  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  and,  indeed,  all  the  abdominal  viscera, 
are  supported  by  folds  of  peritoneum,  called  by  the  general  name 

of  mesevUery  (Fig.  769,  C, 
mes.)  and  having  the  usual 
relation  to  the  parietal  and 
visceral  layers  of  the  peri- 
toneum. 
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Fig.  780. — Diagrammatic  horizontal  nection  of  the 
pharyngeal  region  of  a  Craniate  :  on  the  left  are 
shown  three  gill-pouches  (g.p.)  with  fixed  branchial 
filaments  (br.  /.)  and  separated  by  inter-branchial 
septa  (t.  br.  «.) ;  on  the  right  one  hemibranch  (hm. 
br.)  and  two  holobranchs  (hi.  br.)  with  free  fila- 
ments, covered  by  an  opercalum  (op).  Ectoderm 
dotted,  endoderm  striated,  mesoderm  evenly 
shaded,  visceral  bars  (o.  b.)  black;  pA,  pharynx. 


Two  kinds  of  respira- 
tory organs  are  found 
in  Craniata  :  water-breath- 
ing organs  or  giUs,  and  air- 
breathing  organs  or  lungs. 

Gills  arise  as  a  series 
of  paired  pouches  of  the 
pharynx  which  extend 
outwards,  or  towards  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and 
finally  open  on  the  ex- 
terior by  the  giU-sUts 
already  noticed.  Each  giU-pouch  thus  communicates  with  the 
pharynx  by  an  internal  (Fig.  769,  B,  L  br.  a),  with  the  outside 
water  by  an  external  branchial  aperture  (e.  br.  a),  and  is 
separated  from  its  predecessor  and  from  its  successor  in  the 
series  by  stout  fibrous  partitions,  the  interbranchial  septa 
(Fig.  780,  i.  br.  s).  The  mucous  membrane  forming  the  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  of  the  pouches  is  raised  up  into  a 
number  of  horizontal  ridges,  the  branchial  filaments  {br.  /.),  which 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood.  A  current  of  water  entering 
at  the  mouth  passes  into  the  pharynx,  thence  by  the  internal 
gill-slits  into  the  gill-pouches,  and  finally  makes  its  way  out  by  the 
external  gill-slits,  bathing  the  branchial  filaments  as  it  goes.  The 
exchange  of  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen  takes  place  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  branchial  filaments,  which  are,  therefore,  the  actual 
organs  of  respiration.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  respiratory 
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epithelium  is  endodermal,  being  derived  from  that  of  the  pharynx, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  portion  of  the  mesenteron. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  are  supported 
by  the  visceral  arches,  which  surround  it  like  a  series  of  incomplete 
hoops,  each  half-arch  or  visceral  bar  being  embedded  in  the  inner 
or  pharyngeal  side  of  an  interbranchial  septum.  Thus  the  visceral 
arches  {v.  b.)  alternate  with  the  gill-pouches,  each  being  related 
to  the  posterior  set  of  filaments  of  one  pouch  and  the  anterior  set 
of  the  next.  In  the  higher  Fishes,  such  as  the  Trout  or  Cod,  the 
interbranchial  septa  become  reduced  to  narrow  bars  enclosing  the 
visceral  arches  (right  side  of  Fig.  780),  with  the  result  that  a  double 
set  of  free  branchial  filaments  springs  from  each  visceral  bar  and 
constitutes  what  is  called  a  single  giU.  Thus  an  entire  gill  or  hoh- 
branch  {M.  br,)  is  the  morphological  equivalent  of  two  half -gills — 
hemihranchs  Qim.  &r.),  or  sets  of  branchial  filaments  belonging  to 
the  adjacent  sides  of  two  consecutive  gill-pouches.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  gill-pouch  is  equivalent  to  the  posterior  hemibranch  of  one 
gill  and  the  anterior  hemibranch  of  its  immediate  successor. 

In  some  Amphibia  water-breathing  organs  of  a  difEerent  kind 
are  found.  These  are  the  external  gills:  they  are  developed 
as  branched  outgrowths  of  the  body-wall  in  immediate  relation  with 
thegiU-sUts.  andVf  from  the  inl^malgillsjustdescribedinhaving 
an  ectodermal  epithelium.  '  They  are  probably,  however,  of  the  same 
essential  character  as  the  endodermal  gills  (cf.  also  under  Pisces), 

Ltmgs  (Fig.  769,  Ay  Ig)  are  found  in  all  Craniata  from  the  Dipnoi 
upwards.  They  are  developed  as  a  hollow  outpushing  from  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  embryonic  fore-gut  or  anterior  part  of  the 
enteric  canal ;  this  passes  backwards  and  upwards,  usually 
dividing  into  right  and  left  divisions,  and  finaUy  coming  to  He 
in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  coelome.  The  inner  surface  of  the  single 
or  double  lung  thus  formed  is  raised  into  a  more  or  less  complex 
network  of  ridges  so  as  to  increase  the  surface  of  blood  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air ;  and,  in  the  higher  forms,  the  ridges, 
increasing  in  number  and  complexity,  and  uniting  with  one  another 
across  the  lumen  of  the  lung,  convert  it  into  a  sponge-like  structure. 
The  respiratory  epithelium  is,  of  course,  endodermal.  Since  the 
lungs  are  blind  sacs,  some  contrivance  is  necessary  for  renewing 
the  air  contained  in  them  :  this  is  done  either  by  a  process  analogous 
to  swallowing,  or  by  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk. 

In  some  Fishes  there  occurs,  in  the  position  occupied  in  air- 
breathers  by  the  lungs,  a  structure  called  the  air-bladder,  which 
contains  gas,  and  serves  as  an  organ  of  fiotation.  Like  the  lungs, 
it  is  devdoped  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  fore-gut,  but,  except  in 
four  instances,  from  its  dorsal  instead  of  its  ventral  side.  In 
many  cases  the  air-bladder  loses  its  connection  with  the  pharynx 
and  becomes  a  closed  sac. 
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The    blood-vascular    system    attains    a 
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far  higher  degree 
o  £  complexity 
than  in  any  of 
the  groups  pre- 

.  viously  studied : 
its  essential  fea- 
tures will  be  best 
understood  by  a 
general  descrip- 
tion of  the  circu- 
latory organs  of 
Fishes. 

The  Aeare  (Figs. 
769  and  781)  is 
a  muscular  organ 
contained  in  the 
pericardial  cavity 
and  composed  of 
three  chambers, 
the  simis  venostis 
{8,  v.),  the  auricle 
{au.)y  and  the  ven- 
tricle (v.),  which 
form  a  single 
longitudinal 
series,  the  hind- 
most, the  sinus 
venosus,  opening 
into  the  auricle, 
and  the  auricle 
into  the  ventricle. 
They  do  not, . 
however,  lie  in  a 
straight  line,  but 
in  a  zigzag  fash- 
ion, so  that  the 
sinus  and  auricle 
are  dorsal  in  posi- 
tion, the  ventricle 
ventral.  Usually 
a  fourth  chamber, 
the  coni^  arterio- 
sus (c.  art,),  is 
added  m  front  of 
the  ventricle.  The 
various  chambers 
are    separated 
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from  one  another  by  valvular  apertures  (Fig.  782)  which  allow  of 
the  flow  of  blood  in  one  direction  only,  viz.  from  behind  forwards — 
that  is,  from  sinus  to  auricle,  auricle  to  ventricle,  and  ventricle  to 
conus.  The  heart  is  made  of  striped  muscle  of  a  special  kind — the 
only  involuntary  muscle  in  the  body  having  this  histological 
character — which  is  particularly  thick  and  strong  in  the  ventricle. 
It  is  lined  internally  by  epithelium  and  covered  externally  by 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium. 

Springing  from  the  ventricle,  or  from  the  conus  when  that 
chamber  is  present,  and  passing  directly  forwards  in  the  middle  line 
below  the  gills,  is  a  large,  thick-walled,  elastic  blood-vessel,  the 
ventral  aorta  (Figs.  769,  £,  and  781,  v.  ao,).  At  its  origin, 
which  may  be  dilated  to  form  a   byjbus  aortcB,   are   valves   so 


Ara. 


a  bra. 


Fig.  782. — Diagram  illustrating  the  course  of  the  circulation  in  a  Fish.  Vessels  containing 
aSrated  blood  red,  those  containing  non-aSrated  blood  blue,  lymphatics  black.  B,  capil- 
laries of  the  body  generally ;  E,  of  the  enteric  canal ;  O^  of  the  gills  ;  K,  of  the  kidneys  ;  L, 
of  the  liver ;  T,  of  the  tail.  a.  br.  a.  afferent  branchial  arteries  ;  au.  auricle  ;  e.  a.  conus 
arteriosus ;  a.  ao.  dorsal  aorta ;  e.  br.  a.  efferent  branchial  arteries  ;  h.  p.  v,  hepatic  portal 
vein  ;  h.  v.  hepatic  vein  ;  le.  lacteals  ;  Ip.  lymphatics ;  pr.  ev.  v.  precaval  veins  ;  r.  p.  v.  renal 
portal  veins  ;  s.  v.  sinus  venosus  ;  v.  ventiicle  ;  v.  ao,  ventral  aorta.  The  arrows  show  the 
direction  of  the  current.    (From  Parker's  Elementary  Biology.) 

disposed  as  to  allow  of  the  flow  of  blood  in  one  direction  only, 
viz.  from  the  ventricle  into  the  aorta.  It  gives  ofE  on  each  side 
a  series  of  half-hoop-like  vessels,  the  afferent  branchial  arteries 
(a.  br.  a.),  one  to  each  gill.  These  vessels  ramify  extensively, 
and  their  ultimate  branches  open  into  a  network  of  microscopic 
tubes  or  capillaries  (Fig.  782,  6),  having  walls  formed  of  a  single 
layer  of  epithelial  cells,  which  permeate  the  connective-tissue  layer 
of  the  branchial  filaments,  and  have  therefore  nothing  between 
them  and  the  surrounding  water  but  the  epithelium  of  the 
filaments.  The  blood,  driven  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart  into 
the  ventral  aorta,  is  pumped  into  these  respiratory  capillaries,  and 
there  exchanges  its  superfluous  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen.  It  then 
passes  from  the  capillaries  into  another  set  of  vessels  which  join 
with  one  anc^her,  like  the  tributaries  of  a  river,  into  larger  and 
larger  trunks;  finally  uniting  in  each  gill,  into  an  efferent  branchial 
artery  (e.  br.  a.).  The  efferent  arteries  of  both  sides  pass  upwards 
and  discharge  into  a  median  longitudinal  vessel,  the  dorscd  aorta 
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(d.  ao.),  situated  immediately  beneath  the  notochord  or  vertebral 
column.  From  this  trunk,  or  from  the  eflEerent  branchial  arteries, 
numerous  vessels,  the  systemic  arteries,  are  given  ofE  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  the  most  important  being  the  carotid  arteries  (Fig.  781, 
c.  a.)  to  the  head,  the  subdaviar^  {sd.  a.)  to  the  pectoral  fins,  the 
ccBliac  {d.  a.)  and  mesenteric  {ms.  a.)  to  the  stomach,  intestine,  Uver, 
spleen,  and  pancreas,  the  renal  (r.  a.)  to  the  kidneys,  the  spermatic 
(s'p.  a,)  or  ovarian  to  the  gonads,  and  the  Uiac  (il,  a.)  to  the  pelvic 
fins.  After  giving  ofE  the  last  the  aorta  is  continued  as  the  caudal 
artery  (cd,  a.)  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 

With  the  exception  of  the  capillaries,  all  the  vessels  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  including  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
aortas,  are  arteries.  They  are  firm,  elastic  tubes,  do  not  collapse 
when  empty,  usually  contain  but  little  blood  in  the  dead  animal, 
and  serve  to  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  body  generally. 

The  systemic  arteries  branch  and  branch  again  into  smaller  and 
smaller  trunks,  and  fibaally  pour  their  blood  into  a  capillary  network 
(Fig.  782,  B,  K,  and  T)  with  which  all  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
except  epitheUum  and  cartilage,  are  permeated.  In  these  systemic 
capillaries  the  blood  parts  with  its  oxygen  and  nutrient  constituents 
to  the  tissues,  and  receives  from  them  the  various  products  of 
destructive  metabolism — carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogenous 
waste.  The  systemic,  Uke  the  respiratory,  capillaries  are  micro- 
scopic, and  their  walls  are  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  epithelial 
cells. 

We  saw  that  the  respiratory  capillaries  are  in  connection  with 
two  sets  of  vessels,  afEerent  and  efferent.  The  same  applies  to  the 
systemic  capillaries,  with  the  important  difference  that  their 
efferent  vessels  are  not  arteries,  but  thin-walled,  non-elastic, 
collapsible  tubes  called  veins.  They  receive  the  impure  blood 
from  the  capillaries,  and  unite  into  larger  and  larger  trunks, 
finally  opening  into  one  or  other  of  the  great  veins,  presently  to  be 
described,  by  which  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart.  As  a 
general  rule  the  vein  of  any  part  of  the  body  runs  parallel  to  its 
artery,  from  which  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  wider  calibre, 
by  its  dark  colour — due  to  the  contained  bluish-purple  blood  seen 
through  its  thin  walls,  by  being  gorged  with  blood  after  death,  by 
the  complete  collapse  of  its  walls  when  empty,  and, by  its  usually 
containing  valves.  In  some  cases  the  veins  become  dilated  into 
spacious  cavities  called  siniises ;  but  sinuses  without  proper  walls, 
such  as  occur  in  many  Invertebrates,  are  never  found  in  the 
Craniata. 

The  veins  from  the  head  join  to  form  large,  paired  jugular  veins 
(Fig.  781,^'.  V.)  which  pass  backwards,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
and  are  joined  by  the  cardinal  veins  {crd.  v.)  coming  from  the  trunk, 
each  jugular  uniting  with  the  corresponding  cardinal  to  form  a  large 
precaval  vein  {pr.  cv,  v.)  which  passes  directly  downwards  and  enters 
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the  Binus  venosuB.  Thr  blood  from  the  tail  returns  by  a  caudal 
vein  {cd,  v.),  lying  immediately  below  the  caudal  artery  in  the 
hiemal  cansd  of  the  caudal  vertebrae  (Fig.  769,  D).  On  reaching 
the  coelome  the  caudal  vein  forks  horizontally,  and  the  two 
branches  either  become  directly  continuous  with  the  cardinals 
or  pass  one  to  each  kidney  under  the  name  of  the  renal  portal 
veins  (Fig.  781,  r.  p,  v.).  In  the  kidneys  they  break  up  into 
capillaries  (Fig.  782,  £),  their  blood  mingling  with  that  brought 
by  the  renal  arteries  and  being  finally  discharged  into  the 
cardinals  by  the  renal  veins  (Fig.  781,  r.v.  ).  Thus  the  blood  from 
the  tail  may  either  return  directly  to  the  heart  in  the  normal 
manner  or  may  go  by  way  of  the  capillaries  of  the  kidneys. 
In  the  latter  case  there  is  said  to  be  a  renal  portal  system,  the 
essential  characteristic  of  which  is  that  the  kidiiey  has  a  double 
blood-supply,  one  of  pure  blood  from  the  renal  artery,  and  one  of 
impure  blood  from  the  renal  portal  vein ;  in  other  words,  it  has 
two  afEerent  vessels,  an  artery  and  a  vein,  and  the  latter  is  further 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  both  begins  and  ends  in 
capillaries  instead  of  beginning  in  capillaries  and  ending  in  a  vein 
of  higher  order. 

The  blood  from  the  gonads  is  returned  to  the  cardinals  by 
veins  called  spermatic  (sp.  v,)  in  the  male,  ovarian  in  the  female. 
That  from  the  paired  fins  takes,  in  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
tjrpical  case,  a  somewhat  curious  course.  On  each  side  of  the 
body  there  is  a  lateral  vein  (lot,  t;.),  running  in  the  body-wall  and 
following  the  course  of  the  embryonic  ridge  between  the  pectoral 
and  pelvic  fins.  It  receives,  anteriorly,  a  subclavian  vein  (sch  v.) 
from  the  pectoral  fin,  and  posteriorly  an  iZioc  vein  {il.  v.)  from  the 
pelvic  fin,  and  in  front  pours  its  blood  into  the  precaval. 

The  veins  from  the  stomach,  intestine,  spleen,  and  pancreas  join 
to  form  a  large  hepatic  portal  vein  {h,  p,  v.),  which  passes  to  the 
liver  and  there  breaks  up  into  capillaries,  its  blood  mingling  with 
that  brought  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery  (h.  a.),  a  branch  of 
the  cceliac.  Thus  the  liver  has  a  double  blood-supply,  receiving 
oxygenated  blood  by  the  hepatic  artery,  and  non-oxygenated  but 
food-laden  blood  by  the  hepatic  portal  vein  (Fig.  782,  L).  In 
this  way  we  have  a  hepatic  portal  system  resembling  the  renal 
portal  system  both  in  the  double  blood-supply,  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  afferent  vein  terminates,  as  it  originates,  in  capillaries. 
After  circulating  through  the  liver  the  blood  is  poured,  by  hepatic 
veins  {h.  v.),  into  the  sinus  venosus.  The  hepatic,  unlike  the  renal 
portal  system,  is  of  universal  occurrence  in  the  Craniata. 

In  the  embryo  there  is  a  sub-intestinal  vein,  corresponding  with 
that  of  Amphioxus,  and  lying  beneath  the  intestine  and  the  post- 
anal gut.  Its  posterior  portion  becomes  the  caudal  vein  of  the 
adult,  its  anterior  portion  one  of  the  factors  of  the  hepatic  portal 
vein. 


To  sum  up  :— The  circulatory  oi^ans  of  the  branchiate  Craniata 

consist  of  (a)  a  muscular  organ  of  propulsion,  the  heart,  provided 
with  valves  and  driving  the  blood  into  (6)  a  set  of  thick-walled, 
elastic,  afferent  vessels,  the  arleries,  from  which  it  passes  into  (c)  a 
network  of  microscopic  vessels 
or  capillaries  which  permeate 
the  tissues,  supplying  them  with 
oxygen  and  nutrient  matters  and 
receiving  from  them  carbonic 
acid  and  other  waste  products  : 
from  the  capillary  network  the 
blood  is  carried  ofE  by  {d)  the 
veins,  thin -walled,  non-elastic 
tubes  by  which  it  is  returned 
to  the  heart.  Thus  the  general 
scheme  of  the  circulation  is 
simple :  the  arteries  spring  from 
the  heart,  or  from  arteries  of  a 
higher  order,  and  end  in  capil- 
laries ;  the  veins  begin  in  capil- 
laries and  end  in  vessels  of  a 
higher  order  or  in  the  heart. 
Actually,  however,  the  system 
is  complicated  (a)  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  gills  in  the  course 
of  the  outgoing  current,  as  a 
result  of  which  we  have  arteries 
serving  as  both  afferent  and 
efferent  vessels  of  the  respira- 
tory capillaries,  the  efferent 
arteries  taking  their  origin  ia 
those  capillaries  after  the  matmer 
of  veins ;  and  (6)  by  the  inter- 
position of  two  important  blood- 
purifying  organs,  the  liver  and 
the  kidney,  in  the  course  of  the 
returning  current,  as  a  result  of 
FIB.  T83j-^«Mr«iii  of  the  vascular  system  iQ  which  we  have  vcins  acting  as 
'ienrdies;   both  afierent  and  efferent  vessels 
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^__ ,  „„.  o."-  capillaries,  the   afferent   vessels 

;  RA,  S.S'.  rooU  of  dorsal  aorta  ;  S6.  of       both  OrgaUS        endinC  in 

subclavian  artflries;  Sfti.  aubelivlan  veins;            .„      .            r°       ,,         ,     ■■  P  , 

F.  ventricle  iFClURiilai  vein;  Fm.vItelHae  Capillanes  alter    the    lastuon  of 

,-eln,.     (From  Wl«der,helm'.  P.rtebra,a.)  arteries. 

In  the  embryos  of  the  higher,  or  air-breathing,  Craniata,  the 
circulatory  oi^ans  agree  in  essentials  with  the  above  description,  the 
most  important  difference  being  that,  as  no  gills  are  present,  the 
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branchee  of  tlie  ventral  aorta  do  not  break  up  into  capillarieB,  but 
pass  directly  into  the  dorsal  aorta,  forming  the  aortic  an^  (Fig.  783, 
Ab.).  Witn  the  appearance  of  the  lungs,  however,  a  very  funda- 
mental diange  occurs  in  the  blood-system.  The  last  aortic  arch  of 
each  ade  gives  off  a  puhnonaTy  artery  {Fig.  784,  A-p.)  to  the  corres- 
ponding lung,  and  the  blood,  after  circulating  through  the  capil- 
laries of  that  oigan,  is  returned  by  a  •pidmonary  vein  (Ir.),  not 
into  an  ordinary  systemic  vein  of  higher  order,  but  into  the  heart 
directly :  there  it  enters  the  left  side  of  the  auricle,  in  which 
a  vertical  partition  is  developed,  separating  a  l^  auricle  {A^), 
which  receives  the  aerated  blood  from  the  lungs,  from  a  right 
auricle  {A),  into  which  is  poured  the  impure  blood  of  the  unus 
venosus.  Lastly,  in  Crocodiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  (B)  the 
ventricle  also  becomes  divided  into  right  and  left  dtambers,  and  we 
get  a  fonr-chambered  heart,  having  right  and  left  auricles  and  right 
and  left  ventricles  :  at  the  same  time  the  conus  arteriosus  and  sinus 
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J,  .^,^^^,^^,  ar-f"—^—-'i  — ~i;  ....I."'"-""*!!  yfin\HA.K>mctitcliea  :  F.  ventilclr: 
F'.  left  ventrldg  ;  c,  c.  and  Ve,  Vi.  pre-  uid  post-cHvaLs.  (From  Wlederslidin's  Verltlirala.i 

venosus  cease  to  exist  as  distinct  chambers.  The  left  auricle  receives 
aerated  blood  from  the  lungs  and  passes  it  into  the  left  ventricle, 
whence  it  is  propelled  through  the  system  :  the  right  auricle  receives 
impure  blood  from  the  system,  and  passes  it  into  the  right  ventricle 
to  be  pumped  into  the  lungs  for  aeration.  Thus  the  four-chambered 
heart  of  the  higher  Vertebrata  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  that 
of  a  Fish  :  in  the  latter  the  four  chambers — sinus  venosus,  auricle, 
ventricle,  and  conus  arteriosus — form  a  single  longitudinal  series, 
whereas  in  a  Maounal,  for  instance,  the  four  chambers  constitute 

Eractically  a  double  heart,  there  being  no  direct  communication 
etween  the  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  right  side,  oc  respiratory 
heart,  and  those  of  the  left  side,  or  systemic  heart.    The  modifications 
undergone  by  the  arteries  and  veins  in  the  higher  Vertebrata  will  be 
best  considered  under  the  various  classes. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  sort  of  rough  correspondence 
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between  the  blood-vessels  of  Craniata  and  those  of  the  higlier 
Worms.  The  sub-intestinal  vein,  heart,  and  ventral  aorta  together 
form  a  ventral  vessel,  the  dorsal  aorta  a  dorsal  vessel,  and  the  aortic 
arches  transverse  or  commissural  vessels.  The  heart  might  thus  be 
looked  upon  as  a  portion  of  an  original  ventral  vessel,  which  has 
acquired  strongly  muscular  walls,  and  performs  the  whole  function 
of  propelling  the  blood.  But  in  making  such  a  comparison  it 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the 
blood  in  the  Craniata  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  in  the 
Annulata. 

The  bhod  of  Craniata  is  always  red,  and  is  specially  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  the  hasmoglobin  to  which  it  owes  its  colour  is  not 
dissolved  in  the  plasma  as  in  most  red-blooded  Invertebrates,-  but 
is  confined  to  certain  cells  called  red  hhod-corjpusdes  (Fig.  785), 
which  occur  floating  in  the  plasma  in  addition  to,  and  in  far  greater 
numbers  than,  the  leucocytes.  They  usually  have  the  form  of 
flat  oval  discs  {A),  the  centre  bulged  out  by  a  large  nucleus  (nu.), 
but  in  Mammals  (B)  they  are  bi-concave,  non-nucleated,  and 
usually  circular.  The  red  corpuscles  do  not  perform  amoeboid 
.  ^  g  movements. 

The  colour  of  the  blood  varies 


n// 


with  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken 
up  by  the  haemoglobin.  When 
thoroughly  aerated  it  is  of  a  bright 

FIG.  785.-Surface   and  edge  views  of  red     SCarletColour,butaSSUmesabluish- 

blood-corpuscles  of  Frog  {A)  and  Man     purple     huC     after    giving    Up    itS 
{B).    nu.  nucleus.        (From    Parker's     ^      ^  .  ■       ©         x.^^ 

Biology.)  oxygcu  to  the  tissues.     Owing  to 

the  fact  that  oxygenated  blood  is 
usually  found  in  arteries,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  arterial  blood, 
while  the  non-oxygenated,  purple  blood,  being  usually  found  in 
veins,  is  called  venous.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an 
artery,  e,g.,  the  ventral  aorta  or  the  pulmonary  artery,  may  contain 
venous  blood,  and  a  vein,  e.g.,  the  pulmonary  vein,  arterial  blood. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  vessels  does  not  depend 
upon  their  contents,  but  upon  their  relations  to  the  heart  and  the 
capillaries. 

In  addition  to  the  blood-vessels  the  circulatory  system  of 
Craniata  contains  lymph-vessels  or  lymphatics  (Fig.  782,  ly,).  In 
most  of  the  tissues  there  is  a  network  of  lymph-capillaries,  inter- 
woven with,  but  quite  independent  of,  the  blood-capillaries.  From 
this  network  lymphatic  vessels  pass  off,  and  finally  discharge 
their  contents  into  one  or  other  of  the  veins.  Many  of  the 
lower  Craniata  possess  spacious  lymph-sinuses  surrounding  the 
blood-vessels  ;  and  there  are  communications  between  the  lym- 
phatics and  the  coelome  by  means  of  minute  apertures  or  stomata. 
The  lymphatics  contain  a  fluid  called  lymph,  which  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  blood  minus  its  red  corpuscles.     The- lymph-plasma 
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consists  of  the  drainage  from  the  tissues ;  it  makes  ite  way  into 
the  lymph  capiUanes,  and  thence  into  the  lymphatics,  which  are 
aU  efferent  vessels,  conveying  the  fluid  from  the  capillaries  to  the 
veins  Leucocytes  are  added  to  the  plasma  in  bodies  called 
lymphatic  glands,  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  vessels  Valves 
may  be  present  to  preveat  any  flow  of  lymph  towards  the 
capdlanes,  and  in  some  cases  the  flow  of  the  fluid  is  assisted  by 
l^mpk-kearts,  muscular  dilatations  in  the  courae  of  certain  of  the 
vessels.  The  lymphatics  of  the  intestine  have  an  important 
function  m  the  absorption  of  fats,  and  are  known  as  ladeala  (k  ) 

The      nervons 
system     attains     a 
complexity,      both 
anatomical  and  his- 
tological,    unknown 
in  the  test   of    the 
animal  kingdom.     It 
arises,    as    in    other 
Chordata,     from     a 
dorsal     meduilary 
groove  the  edges  of 
which  unite  and  en- 
close a  tube.     From 
the  ectoderm  lining 
the   tube   the  whole 
central 
system,    or 
is  formed ;  its  lumen 
forms  the  neuroccde 
or    characteristic 
axial  cavity   of   the 
neuron.    So  far   the 
agreement   with  the 
lower     Chordata     is 
complete,  but  a  fun-  * 
damental  advance  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that 
at  an  early  period — 
before  the  closure  of  the  medullary  groove — the  anterior  end  of 
the  neuron  undergoes  a  marked  dilatation  and  forms  the  rudiment 
of  the  brain,  the  rest  becoming  the  spiwd  cord.    Moreover,  as  growth 
goes  on,  a  space  appears  in  the  mesoderm  immediately  surrounding 
me  nervous  system,  and  forms  the  neural  or  cerebro-apinal  oavUy 
already  referred  to  (Fig,  769,  c.s.c),  so  that  the  neuron,  instead  of 
being  solidly  imbedded  in  mesoderm,  hes  in  a  well-marked  and 
often  spacioos  tube  enclosed  by  the  neural  arches  of  the  vertebne, 
and  in  front  by  the  cranium  (Fig.  769,  B-D). 
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The  spmal  card  (Fig.  786)  is  a  thick-walled  cylinder,  con- 
tinuoufi  in  front  with  the  brain.  It  is  traversed  from  end 
to  end  by  a  narrow  central  canal  (3),  lined  by  ciliated  epithelinm 
derived  from  the  superficial  layer  of  in-turned  ectoderm  cells. 
The  dorsal  surface  of  the  cord  is  marked  by  a  deep,  narrow,  longi- 
tudinal cleft,  the  dorsal  fissure  (2),  the  ventral  surface  is  similarly 
scored  by  a  groove,  the  ventral  fissure  (1) ;  owing  to  the  presence  of 
these  fissures  a  transverse  section  presents  two  almost  semi- 
circular halves  with  their  straight  edges  applied  to  one  another 
and  joined  in  the  middle  by  a  narrow  bridge  {4,  6)  in  which  the 
central  canal  lies. 

The  cord  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  tissue.  Surrounding  the 
central  canal  and  having  a  somewhat  butterfly-shaped  transverse 
section,  is  the  grey  maUer  (a.  e)  consisting  of  delicate,  inter-twined, 
non-medullated  nerve-fibres,  amongst  which  are  numerous  nerve- 
cells.  The  superficial  portion  is  composed  of  medullated  nerve-fibres 
running  longitudinally,  and  is  called  the  white  matter  (6,  7,  8).  In 
both  grey  and  white  matter  the  nervous  elements  are  supported 
by  a  non-nervous  tissue  called  neurogliay  formed  of  branched  cells. 

From  the  cord  the  spinal  nerves  are  given  off.  They  arise  in 
pairs  from  the  sides  of  the  cord,  and  agree  in  number  with  the 
myomeres.  Each  nerve  arises  from  the  cord  by  two  roots,  a 
dorsal  and  a  ventral.  The  dorsal  root  (Fig.  788,  d.  r.)  is  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  a  ganglion  (gn,  d.r.)  containing  nerve-cells, 
and  its  fibres  are  almost  exclusively  afferent,  conveying  impulses 
from  the  various  parts  and  organs  of  the  body  to  the  central 
nervous  system ;  the  ventral  root  {v.  r.)  is  not  ganglionated,  and 
its  fibres  are  efferent,  conveying  impulses  from  the  neuron  outwards. 
Each  root  arises  from  one  of  the  horns  of  the  grey  matter,  and 
the  two  mingle  to  form  the  trunk  (sp,  1-3)  of  the  nerve,  which 
emerges  from  the  spinal  canal  usually  between  the  arches  of 
adjacent  vertebrae.  Soon  after  its  emergence  it  divides  into  two 
chief  divisions,  dorsal  (d.)  and  ventral  (sp,  1,  &c.).  The  spinal 
nerves  supply  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and 
are  therefore  spoken  of  as  somatic  nerves.  Frequently  groups  of 
nerves  unite  with  one  another  to  form  more  or  less  complex  net- 
works called  plexuses. 

Closely  associated  with  the  spinal  are  the '  sympathetic  nerves 
(Fig.  788,  sym,).  They  take  the  form  of  paired  longitudinal  cords 
with  ganglia  (sym,  gn,)  at  intervals,  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the 
aorta  in  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  ccelome.  They  contain  both 
afferent  and  efferent  fibres,  the  afferent  derived  from  the  dorsal, 
the  efferent  from  the  ventral  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  both 
traceable,  through  those  roots,  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord. 
The  sympathetic  nerves  supply  the  enteric  canal  and  its  glands, 
the  heart,  blood-vessels,  &c.,  and  are  therefore  denominated 
splanchnic  nerves. 
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As  already  mentioned,  the  anterior  end  of  the  nervous  system 
imdergoes,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  marked  dilatation,  and  is 
distinguished  as  the  brain  (Fig.  787).  Constrictions  appear  in  the 
dilated  part  and  divide  it  into  three  bulb-like  swellings  or  vesicles, 
the  fore-brain  {A,  f.  6.),  mid-brain  (m.  6.)  and  hind-brain  (A.  6.). 
Soon  a  hollow  outpushing  grows  forwards  from  the  &:st  vesicle 
(J3,  prs,  en),  and  the  third  gives  off  a  similar  hollow  outgrowth 
{Mm.)  from  its  dorsal  surface.  The  brain  now  consists  of  five 
divisions  :  the  prosencephaion  (prs,  en.)  and  the  diencephalon  (dien.), 
derived  from  the  fore-brain :  the  mid-brain  or  mesencephaUm 
(m.  6.)  which  remains  unaltered :  the  epencephalon  or  cerebellum 
(c6bn.),  and  the  m/etevicephalon  or  medvUa  oblongata  (med.  obi.), 
derived  from  the  hind-brain.^  Additional  constrictions  appear  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  giving  it  a  segmented  appearance,  but  they 
disappear  as  development  proceeds,  and,  whatever  may  be  their 
significance,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  divisions  of  the 
adult  organ.  The  original  cavity  of  the  brain  becomes  corre- 
spondingly divided  into  a  series  of  chambers  or  ventricles,  all 
communicating  with  one  another  and  called  respectively  the 
fare-ventride  or  prosocoele,  third  ventricle  or  diaccele,  mid-ventricle  or 
mesocoele,  cerebellar  ventricle  or  epicoele,  and  fourth  ventricle  or 
fnetaccele. 

In  some  Fishes  the  brain  consists  throughout  life  of  these  five 
divisions  only,  but  in  mo^t  cases  the  prosencephalon  grows  out 
into  paired  lobes,  the  right  and  left  cerebral  hemispheres  or 
parencephdla  (I-L,  c.h.),  each  containing  a  cavity,  the  lateral 
ventricle  or  paraccele  (pa.  cce.)  which  communicates  with  the  diacoele 
{di,  COB.)  by  a  narrow  passage,  the  foramen  of  Monro  (/.  m.). 
Moreover,  each  hemisphere  gives  off  a  forward  prolongation,  the 
olfactory  bulb  or  rhinencephalon  {olf  Z.),  containing  an  olfactory 
ventricle  or  rhinocoele  {rh.  cob.)  :  when  there  is  an  undivided  prosen- 
cephalon, the  olfactory  bulbs  (0,  D,  olf.  I.)  spring  from  it.  In  the 
embryo  of  some  forms  there  is  a  median  unpaired  olfactory  huXb, 
like  that  of  Amphioxus.  The  part  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere 
with  which  the  olfactory  bulb  is  immediately  related  is  the  olfactory 
lobe. 

The  brain  undergoes  further  complications  by  the  unequal 
thickening  of  its  walls.  In  the  medulla  oblongata  the  floor  becomes 
greatly  thickened  (D,  H,  K),  while  the  roof  remains  thin,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  assuming  the  character 
therefore  of  a  purely  non-nervous  epithelial  layer  {ependyme).  In 
the  cerebellum  the  thickening  takes  place  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  epicoele  is  usually  obliterated  altogether.  In  the  mid-brain 
the  ventral  wall  is  thickened  in  the  form  of  two  longitudinal 
bands,  the  crura  cerebri  {cr.  crb.),  the  dorsal  wall  in  the  form  of 

^  The  proeencephalon  is  sometimes  called  the  telencephaUm,  the  epen- 
cephalon the  metencephcUon,  and  the  metenoephalon  the  myelencephalan. 
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paired  oval  swellings,  the  optic  lobes  {opt,  I.) :  extensions  of  the 
mesocoele  into  the  latter  form  the  optic  ventricles  or  optocoeles 
(G.  opt,  CO?.) :  the  median  portion  of  the  mesocoele  is  then  called 
the  iter  (I)  or  aqueduct  of  Sylmus,  In  the  diencephalon  the  sides 
become  thickened,  forming  paired  masses,  the  optic  tJudami  (D, 
J^,  i,  o.  ih,),  the  roof  remains  for  the  most  part  in  the  condition 
of  a  thin  membrane  (ependyme)  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells, 
but  part  of  it  gives  rise  to  a  very  peculiar  adjunct  of  the  brain,  the 
pineal  apparatus.  This  originates  as  an  outgrowth  which  consists 
typically  of  two  narrow  diverticula,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  the 
anterior  being  the  parietal  organ,  the  posterior  the  pineal  organ  or 
^epiphysis :  these  two  parts  may  be  developed  independently,  or 
the  latter  may  originate  by  outgrowth  from  the  former.  The 
parietal  organ  in  the  Lampreys  and  some  EeptUes  develops  an 
eye-like  organ,  the  pineal  eye  (pn,  e,)  at  its  extremity,  but  is  vestigial 
or  absent  in  most  other  Vertebrates.  The  epiphysis  is  eye-like 
{para(pineal  eye)  only  in  the  Lampreys  ;  in  other  Vertebrates  it  is 
represented  by  a  gland-like  structure,  the  pineal  body  {pn.  &.), 
connected  by  a  hollow  or  solid  stalk  with  the  roof  of  the  diencephalon. 
The  term  paraphysis  is  applied  to  a  non-nervous  outgrowth  of 
the  roof  of  the  fore-brain  developed  in  front  of  the  epiphysis  in 
the  hinder  region  of  the  prosencephalon.^  The  floor  of  the  dien- 
cephalon grows  downwards  into  a  funnel-like  prolongation,  the 
ii^undibulurn  {inf.) :  with  this  the  pituitary  diverticidum  of  the 
pharynx  (p.  84)  comes  into  relation,  and  there  is  formed,  partly 
from  the  dilated  end  of  the  diverticulum,  partly  from  the  extremity 
of  the  infundibulum,  a  gland-hke  structure,  the  pituitary  body  or 
hypophysis  (^.),  always  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  notochord  and  between  the  diverging 
posterior  ends  of  the  trabeculse.  The  hypophysis  in  higher  Craniates 
appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  ductless,  internally  secreting  gland. 
In  lower  Craniata  it  consists  of  two  distinct  glandular  parts,  the 
one  (saccus  va^culosus)  situated  more  dorsally  and  formed  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  infundibulum,  the  other  {hypophysis  proper) 
ventral  and  arising  from  the  pharyngeal  diverticulum.  In  cases 
where  cerebral  hemispheres  are  not  developed,  the  roof  or  pallium 
of  the  undivided  fore-brain  is  reduced  to  a  layer  of  epithelium 
(D  and  E.  pal,),  its  floor  is  thickened  so  as  to  form  large  paired 
masses,  the  corpora  striata  {c,  s,).  When  hemispheres  are  developed 
the  corpora  striata  form  the  floors  of  the  two  lateral  ventricles 
(Z,  c.  «.),  and  the  roof  (pallium)  of  each  is  formed  of  nervous  tissue. 
In  such  cases  the  front  wall  of  the  diencephalon  remains  very  thin, 
and  is  distinguished  as  the  lamina  terminalis  {l.  t,) :  this  is  the 
actual  anterior  extremity  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  being  lateral  outgrowths. 
In  tiie  preceding  description  the  brain  has  been  described  as  if  its 

^  The  so-called  ^*  paraphysis  "  of  Mammals  is  not  homologous  with  this. 
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parts  were  in  one  horizontal  plane ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  development  the  anterior  part  becomes  bent 
down  over  the  end  of  the  notochord,  so  that  the  whole  organ 
assumes  a  retort-shape,  the  axis  of  the  fore-brain  being  strongly 
inclined  to  that  of  the  hind-brain.  The  bend  is  known  as  the 
cerebrcd  flexure :  it  is  really  permanent,  but,  as  the  hemispheres 
grow  forward  parallel  to  the  hind-brain  and  the  floor  of  the  mid- 
and  hind-brain  thickens,  it  becomes  obscure,  and  is  not  noticeable 
in  the  adult. 

The  brain,  like  the  spinal  cord,  is  composed  of  grey  and  white 
matter,  but  the  grey  matter  either  forms  a  thin  superficial  layer 
or  cortex,  as  in  the  hemispheres  and  cerebellum,  or  occurs  as  gang- 
lionic masses  surrounded  by  white  matter. 

The  whole  cerebro-spinal  cavity  is  lined  with  a  tough  membrane, 
the  dura  mater,  and  both  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  covered  by  a 
more  deUcate  investment,  the  jyia  mater :  the  space  between  the 
two  contains  a  serous  fluid.  In  the  higher  forms  there  is  a  deticate 
arachnoid  membrane  outside  the  pia,  and  in  many  cases  the  regions 
of  the  pia  in  immediate  contact  with  the  thin  epithelial  roofs  of 
the  diencephalon  and  medulla  become  greatly  thickened  and  very 
vascular,  forming  in  each  case  what  is  known  as  a  choroid  plexus. 

From  the  brain  are  given  off  cerebral  or  cranial  nerves :  these, 
like  the  spinal  nerves,  are  paired,  but  unlike  them,  are  strictly 
limited  in  number,  the  number  being  constant,  at  least  within 
very  narrow  Umits  :  there  are  typically  ten  pairs  in  Fishes  and 
Amphibians,  twelve  in  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mamimals.^ 

Th^  first  or  olfactory  nerve  (Fig.  788, 1.)  is  rather  a  large  number  of 
fibres  than  a  single  nerve  ;  it  arises  from  the  olfactory  bulb,  and 
suppUes  the  organ  of  smell,  tVei^-the  epithelium  of  the  olfactory  sac 
(see  below).     It  is  therefore  a  purely  sensory  nerve. 

The  second  or  oj>tic  nerve  (II.)  arises  from  the  ventral  region  of 
the  diencephalon,  just  in  front  of  the  infundibuluiiK^  It  differs 
from  all  the  other  nerves  in  being  originally  a  hollow  dutpushing 
of  the  brain,  containing  a  prolongation  of  the  diacoele  (see  F%x3[95). 
It  supplies  the  retina  or  actual  organ  of  light,  and  is  therefore  a 
purely  sensory  nerve. 

The  third  or  oculomotor  nerve  (III.)  arises  from  the  crus  cerebri 
or  ventral  region  of  the  mid-brain.  In  its  course  is  a  ganglion,  the 
oculomotor  or  ciliary  ganglion  (c.  gn,).  It  supplies  four  out  of  the 
six  muscles  of  the  eye-ball  (see  below,  Fig.  796),  viz.,  the  superior, 
inferior,  and  internal  recti,  and  the  inferior  oblique,  as  well  as  the 
I  ciUary  muscles  and  muscles  of  the  iris  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 
}  It  is  therefore  a  purely  motor  nerve. 

^  In  many  Fishes  a  pair  of  very  small  nerves — ^the  nervi  *6rm»nal€«-»-are 
given  off  from  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  run  forward  to  the  olfactory  sacs  ; 
they  seem  to  be  the  nerves  of  ordinary  sensatinn  for  these  organs.  Repre- 
sentatives of  these  nerves  have  also  been  described  in  higher  forms. 
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TiM  fourth  or  trochlear  nerve  (Figs.  788,IV,and  796,  IV.)  tame  from 
the  dorBal  fiurfaoe  of  the  brain  at  the  junction  of  the  mid-brain 
with  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  a  veiy  small  and  purely  motor 
nerve,  supplying  only  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye. 

The  fifih  or  trigeminal  nerve  {Fig.  788,  V.)  ia  of  great  aize  and 
wide  distributioQ.  It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  medulla,  fre- 
quently by  two  roots,  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral,  thus  resembling  in 
its  origin  a  spinal  nerve.  Near  its  origin  it  enters  a  ganglion,  the 
trigeminai  or  Oasserian  gangUon  {g.  gn.),  which  may  be  incompletely 
divided  into  two  parts,  an  antero-dorsal  and  a  postero-ventr^ 
The  trunk  of  the  nerve  early  divides  into  two  principal  branches, 
the  ophthalmic  and  the  mandibular  (V.  md.) :  the  latter  sends  ofi  a 
maxiUary  nerve  (V.  mx.),  and  we  thus  get  the  three  divisions  to 
which  the  name  trigeminal  is  due.    The  ophthalmic  nerve  frequently 
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nerve  ;  t|m.  fit.  lympatlMtlc  ganglion  ;  F.  r.  ventral  root. 

divides  into  two  branches,  a  superficial  ( V.  o.  s.)  and  a  deep  (V.  o.  p.), 
the  former  present  in  Fishes  only :  the  latter  in  some  Fishes  a 
semi-independent  nerve  given  ofi  separately  from  the  dorsal  part  of 
the  trigeminal  ganglion.  The  ophthalmic  is  purely  setiaory,  and 
supplies  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  and  certain 
puis  in  the  orbit.  The  maxiliary  nerve  (F.  mx.)  is  also  sensory : 
it  snpphes  the  parts  in  relation  with  the  upper  jaw,  including  the 
teeth.  The  mandibular  nerve  (F.  md.)  ia  partly  sensory,  partly 
motor ;  it  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  the  skin  and  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  sends  ofE  a  gustatory  nerve  or  nerve  of  taste  to 
the  epitheUum  of  the  tongue  in  the  higher  forms.  The  ophthalmic 
nerve  is  connected  by  a  branch  with  the  ciliary  ganglion. 

The  sixth  or  abduamt  (Figs.  788,  VI,  and  796,  VI.)  ia  a  small  motOE 
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nerve,  arising  from  the  ventral  region  of  the  medulla,  and  sup- 
plying the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye.  We  thus  have  the 
remarkable  fact  that  out  of  ten,  or  at  the  most  twelve,  cerebral 
nerves,  three  are  devoted  to  the  supply  of  the  six  small  muscles 
by  which  the  eye-ball  is  moved,  and  of  those  by  which  the  accom- 
modation of  the  eye  for  varying  distances  is  effected. 

The  seventh  or  facial  (Fig.  788,  VII.)  is,  like  the  fifth,  a  mixed 
nerve  in  the  lower  Craniata,  i.e.,  contains  both  sensory  and  motor 
fibres.  It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  medulla,  a  short  distance 
behind  the  fifth,  and  is  dilated  near  its  origin  into  a,  facial  ganglion. 
It  has  two  chief  branches,  a  palatine  {VII.  p.),  which  passes  in 
front  of  the  mandibulo-hyoid  gill-cleft,  and  supplies  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  palate,  and  a  hyomandHmlar  {VII.  h.),  which 
passes  behind  the  same  cleft  and  sends  branches  to  the  lower 
jaw  and  to  the  hyoid  arch.  In  most  aquatic  Yertebrata  an 
ophihalmio  branch  is  given  oS  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  and 
usually  accompanies  the  superficial  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
fifth.  In  the  higher  Vertebrata  the  seventh  becomes  a  purely 
motor  nerve,  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

The  eighth  or  auditory  nerve  (VIII.)  arises  immediately  behind 
the  seventh,  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected  at  its  origin. 
It  is  a  purely  sensory  nerve,  supplying  the  organ  of  hearing,  i.e.,  the 
epithelium  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  presently  to  be  described. 

The  ninth  or  glossopharyngeal  (IX.)  is  a  4nixed  nerve  :  it  arises 
from  the  lateral  region  of  the  medulla,  behind  the  organ  of  hearing, 
and  is  connected  at  its  origin  with  the  vagus  ganglion  (see  below). 
Its  trunk  passes  downwards  and  forks  over  the  hyo-branchial 
gill-cleft,  sending  an  anterior  branch  to  the  hyoid  arch  which 
bounds  the  cleft  in  front,  and  a  posterior  branch  to  the  first  branchial 
arch  which  bounds  it  posteriorly.  Thus  the  entire  nerve  supplies 
the  hyo-branchial  gill-pouch,  including  both  branchial  filaments 
and  muscles  :  its  anterior  branch  goes  to  the  posterior  hemi- 
branch  of  the  hyoid  arch,  its  posterior  branch  to  the  anterior 
hemibranch  of  the  first  branchial  arch.  In  the  air-breathing 
Vertebrata,  in  which  gills  are  absent,  the  glossopharjmgeal  sends  a 
gustatory  nerve  to  the  tongue  and  supplies  the  pharynx. 

In  Fishes  a  nerve  known  as  the  lateral  {X.  I.)  takes  its  origin 
above  the  glossopharyngeal,  sometimes  in  front  of  the  latter, 
sometimes  behind  it.  It  usually,  joins  the  trunk  of  the  following 
or  tenth  nerve,  but  becomes  separate  again  and  runs  backwards, 
supplying  the  cutaneous  sense-organs  of  the  lateral  line  (see  below). 

The  tenth  nerve  {X.),  called  the  vag^is  or  pneumogastric.  is  dis- 
tinguished  by  its  wide  distribution.  It  arises  by  iero^s  roots 
from  the  side  of  the  medulla,  the  roots  uniting  into  a  stout  trunk 
with  a  vagus  ganglion  at  its  origin.  From  the  trunk  are  given 
off,  in  the  first  place,  branchial  nerves  {X.  br.  1-5),  corresponding 
in  number  and  position  to  the  gill-slits  from  the  third  to  the  last 
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inclusive.  Each  branchial  nerve  behaves  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  glossopharyngeal ;  it  forks  over  the  gill-pouch  to 
which  it  belongs,  sending  one  branch  to  the  anterior,  another  to 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pouch.  Thus  each  gill-pouch  has  its 
own  nerve  while  each  gill  receives  its  supply  from  two  sources  ;  for 
instance,  the  gill  of  the  second  branchial  arch  has  its  anterior 
hemibranch  innervated  from  the  first,  its  posterior  hemibranch 
from  the  second  branchial  braach  of  the  vagus.  The  vagus  also 
gives  off  a  cardiac  nerve  (X.  a.)  to  the  heart,  a  gastric  nerve  (£.  g.)  to 
the  stomach.  In  the  air-breathing  Craniata  there  are,  of  course,  no 
branchial  nerves ;  but  the  vagus  stOl  retains  control  of  the 
respiratory  organs  by  giving  origin  to  pulmonary  nerves  to  the 
lungs  and  laryngeal  nerves  to  the  larynx. 


f  la.  789.— A,  tactile apot  tromak 
cotpiucla  trom  demul  papllti 

JE.  central  kDOb  aod  s 

nervo-Obre.    (From  WlerterahBim's  rsrttftrafB.) 

The  eleventh  or  accessory  nerve  (XL),  which  is  recognisable  in 
some  Fishes  as  a  part  of  the  vagus,  is  a  distinct  nerve  in  higher 
forms,  and  consists  of  cerebral  and  spinal  portions,  so  that  it 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  purely  cerebral 
and  the  purely  spinal  nerves.  It  acta  in  higher  Craniates  mainly 
aa  the  motor  nerve  for  certain  muscles  of  the  shoulder. 

The  twdfih  or  hypoglossal  (XII.)  arises  from  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  after  the  manner  of  the  veutral  root  of 
a  spinal  nerve.  It  is  purely  motor,  and  supplies  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue  and  certain  neck-muscles.  In  the  Amphibia  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  first  spinal  nerve,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
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to  be  looked  upon  as  a  epmal  nerve  which  has  become  included  in 
the  cranial  region :  even  in  some  Fishes  it  passes  out  through 
the  skoll. 

The  sympathetic  nerve  (sym.)  is  continued  into  the  head  and 
becomes  connected  with  certain  of  the  cerebral  nerves. 


),lo[rtt-orblt«l  (i.-,.,  _ 

le  CairJiridQe  Nattbral  Hutory,  al 


sideoC  the  head 


Bony  Plali,  Bhowing  tike  sopra- 
iiiuiuuisri.uj'.ni.),  sad  Inters]  (I^.)  canals.  (From 
B,  orgao  of  tile  lateral  line  (neurtmuut)  tn  a  tailed 


i,),o[ierculo- 

u  Wledaishelra's  VtrMrata.) 

Sensory  Oi^ans. — The  whole  surface  of  the  body  forms  an 
organ  of  touch,  but  special  tactile  organs  are  more  or  less  widely 
distributed.  End-huds  consist  of  ovoidal  groups  of  sensory  cells 
supphed  by  a  special  nerve  :  touch-cells  (Fig.  789,  A)  are  nerve-cells 
occurring  in  the  dermis  at  the  termination  of  a  sensory  nerve  :  touchr- 
coTpusdes  (B)  are  formed  of  an  ovoidal  mass  of  connective-tissue 
containing  a  ramified  nerve,  the  terminal  branches  of  which  end 
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in  touch-cellfi  :  Pacinian  corpuscles  (C)  consist  of  a  terminal  nerve- 
branch  surrounded  by  a  complex  laminated  sheath.  Touch- 
corpuscles  and  Pacinian  bodies  are  found  only  in  the  higher  forms. 
In  Fishes,  characteristic  sense-organs  are  present,  known  as  the 
newvtiuMt-organs  or  organs  of  the  lateral  line.  Extending  along 
the  sides  of  the  trunk  and  tail  is  a  longitudinal  streak,  due  to  the 
presence  either  of  an  open  groove  or  of  a  tube  sunk  in  the  epidermis, 
and  continued  on  to  the  head  in  the  form  of  branching  grooves 
OF  canals  (Fig.  790,  A).  These  oigans  and  also  certam  others, 
in  the  form  of  pits  or  of  unbranched  canals,  are  lined  with 
epithelium  {B),  some  of  the  cells  of  which  are  arranged  in  groups, 
the  neuromasts,  and  have  the  form  characteristic  of  sensory  cells  (6) 
produced  at  their  free  ends  into  hair-like  processes  (c)  :  they  are 
itmervated  by  the 
lateral  nerve,  and 

in  the  head,  by  the  ^ 

seventh  and  some- 
times also  the  ninth 
nerve.  At  their 
first  appearance  in 
the  embryo  the 
organs  of  the  lateral 
line  are  distinct,  seg- 

meutally  -  arrai^ed  ^ 

patches  of  sensory  ^,^  ^^^_,   ^„^^^^  ^^^  „,  „„,  „,  ^  p^^u„  „*;  „„ 

emthellUm    m    intl-  tongue  ol  &  Kammal.  d.  Bubmucosa  ;  t.  erftheUam  ;  B. 

■^  ^  nerve-fibres ;  1.  taflte-buds.   B,  two  t«»te-buas.   e.  covenoB 

mate      connection  cells  Ibova  in  lower  hud ;  d.  sub-mucosB  ;  t.  epltbelium  of 

ii.\,    »i 1-      .  1  tongne  :   m.    sensory    processes  ;    n.  Internal  sensory  cells 

Wltn    ttie  ganglia  Of  shown  mopper  bud.     {fiom  Foster  nnrt  shore's  PJv^oot.) 

the    third,    fifth, 

seventh,  ninth,  and  tenth  nerves.  Cutaneous  sense-oi^ans  of  the 
lateral-line  system,  having  at  first  a  metameric  arrangement,  also 
occur  in  the  aquatic  Amphibia. 

The  function  of  the  neuromast-organs  has  been  shown  to  be 
to  enable  the  animal  to  detect  vibrations  in  the  water  of  too  low 
a  frequency  to  form  a  sound  capable  of  perception  by  the  ear. 

The  sense  of  taste  has  for  its  special  organs  taste-buds  {Fig. 
791),  mmilar  in  general  character  to  the  end-buds  in  the  skin,  and 
composed  of  groups  of  narrow  rod-shaped  cells.  In  Fishes  these 
are  widely  distributed  in  the  mouth  and  branchial  cavities,  also 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  head,  and  in  some  Fishes  over  almost 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  In  higher  Graniates  they  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  epithelium  of  the  tongue  and  soft  palate, 
and  are  supplied  mainly  by  branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal. 

The  olfactory  organ  is  typically  a  sac-luce  invagination  of  the 
(ikin  of  the  snout,  anterior  to  the  mouth,  and  communicating  with 
the  exterior  by  an  aperture,  the  external  nostril.  It  is  paired  in  all 
Craniata,  except  Cyclostomes,  in  which  there  is  a  single  olfactory 
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88C,  supplied,  however,  by  paired  olfactory  nervea.  The  sao  is 
liaed  by  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  or  Schneiderian  membrane, 
the  epithelium  of  which  contains  peculiar,  elongated  sensory  cells 
(Fig.  792),  their  free  ends  often  produced  into  hair-like  processea. 
In  the  Dipnoi  and  all  higher  groups  the  posterior  end  of  each  aao 
commumcates  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  an  aperture  called 
the  posterior  nostril,  and  an  analogous  communication  occurs  in 
the  case  of  the  unpaired  organ  of  the  Hags  {vide  p.  135). 

In  many  air-breathing  Vertebrates  there  is  formed  an  oSshoot 
from  the  olfactory  organ,  which,  becoming  separated,  forms  a 
distinct  sac  lined  with  olfactory  epithelium  and  opening  into  the 


rta.  702.— Birftliellal  cells  ol       Fio.  793.— Dlngntminatlc 
oIlAclory  niucous  membrane.         Han.    c.  cornea  ;  Ch 

Biounkndar.       i.  liiter-  ^  o-  yellow  »POt ;  /   Iris"  i  ™nii™d  A'"ptlcDervB"''o«! 

stltlal    eelta;     if,    olfaetorr  ora  8err»t» ;  o— r.  qntle  a\lB    p  e  Ji  ftnterior  non-visual 

cells,    (From  Wlederahelm'a  portion  of  retina  ;  P  E  pigmented  epithelium  (black)  ; 

F(rt<*™<o.)  ktatlna;  <p,l,au8ponBorl'llgament ,  sa  sclerotlci  V.B. 

vltreou9 chnmb«r.     (tr  mFoBterandSIiore'aPAv'u'latfV.) 

mouth.     This  is  Jacobson's  organ :   it  is  supplied  by  the  olfactory 
and  trigeminal  nerves. 

The  paired  eye  is  a  more  or  less  globular  structure,  lying  in 
the  orbit,  and  covered  externally  by  a  thick  coat  of  cartilage  or  of 
dense  fibrous  tissue,  the  optic  capsule  or  sclerotic  (Fig.  793,  sd.). 
On  the  outer  or  exposed  portion  of  the  eye  the  sclerotic  is  replaced 
by  a  transparent  membrane,  the  cornea  (c),  formed  of  a  peculiar 
variety  of  connective-tissue,  and  covered  on  both  its  outer  and 
inner  faces  by  a  layer  of  epitheliimi.  The  whole  external  coat  of 
the  eye  has  thus  the  character  of  an  opacjue  spherical  caae — the 
sclerotic,  having  a  circular  hole  cut  in  one  side  of  it  and  fitted  with 
a  transparent  window,  the  cornea.     The  curvature  of  the  cornea  is 
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not  the  same  as  that  of  the  sclerotic ;   the  former  is  aUnost  Sat  in 
Fishee,  but  bulges  outwards  in  terrestrial  Vertebrates. 

lining  the  sclerotic  is  the  second  coat  of  the  eye — the  okoroid  (ck.) 
— formed  of  connective-tissue  abundantly  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels. At  the  junction  of  sclerotic  and  cornea,  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  a  circular  membrane  (/),  placed  behind  but  at  some 
distance  from  the  cornea,  and  called  the  iris.  This  latter  la  strongly 
pigmented,  the  colour  of  the  pigment  varying  greatly  in  different 
species,  and  giving,  as  seen  tnrough  the  transparent  cornea,  the 
characteristic  colour  of  the  eye.    The  iris  is  perforated  in  the  centre 


0.  704. — Diagram  of  the  retioa,  tlw : 


I,  tlw9UpportlnR9i 
flbious  aupporttnf 


and  epithelial 
optic  nerVe  ; 


by  a  circular  or  slit-like  aperture,  the  pupil,  which,  in  the  entire 
eye,  appears  like  a  black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  coloured  portion. 
Except  in  Fishes,  the  pupil  can  be  enlarged  by  the  action  of  a  set 
of  radiating  unstriped  muscle-fibres  contained  in  the  iris,  and  con- 
tracted by  a  set  of  circular  fibres  ;  and  the  anterior  or  outer  portion 
of  the  choroid,  where  it  joins  the  iris,  is  thrown  into  radiating  folds, 
the  cUidry  processes  {C.  P.),  containing  unstriped  muscular  fibres, 
the  ciliary  muscle. 

Iiining  the  choroid  and  forming  the  innermost  coat  of  the  eye  is 
a  delicate  semi-transparent  membrane,  the  retina  (R.),  covered  on 
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its  outer  or  choroidal  surface  with  a  layer  of  black  pigment  (P.  £.). 
It  extends  as  far  as  the  outer  ends  of  the  ciliary  processes,  where 
it  appears  to  end  in  a  wavy  line,  the  ora  serrata  (o.  s,) :  actuaUy, 
however,  it  is  continued  as  a  very  deUcate  membrane  {p.  c.  R.)  over 
the  ciliary  processes  and  the  posterior  face  of  the  iris.  The  optic 
nerve  {O.N.)  pierces  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  and  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  retina,  its  fibres  spreading  over  the  inner  surface 
of  the  latter.  Microscopic  examination  ^ows  that  these  fibres, 
which  form  the  innermost  layer  of  the  retina  (Fig.  794,  o.  n.),  turn 
outwards  and  become  connected  with  a  layer  of  nerve-cells  (n.  c). 
External  to  these  come  other  layers  of  nerve-cells  and  granules, 
supported  by  a  framework  of  delicate  fibres,  and  finally,  forming 
the  outer  surface  of  the  retina  proper,  a  layer  of  bodies  which 
correspond  to  modified  sensory  cells  and  are  called,  from  their 
shape,  the  rods  and  cones  (r.).  These  are  placed  perpendicularly 
to  the  surface  of  the  retina,  and  their  outer  ends  are  imbedded  in 
a  single  layer  of  hexagonal  pigment-cells ,  loaded  with  granules  of 
the  black  pigment  already  referred  to. 

Immediately  behind  and  in  close  contact  with  the  iris  is  the 
transparent  biconvex  lens  (Fig.  793,  £.),  formed  of  concentric  layers 
of  fibres,  each  derived  from  a  single  cell.  The  lens  is  enclosed  in 
a  <lelicate  capsvlcy  attached  by  a  suspensory  ligament  (sp.  I.)  to  the 
ciliary  processes.  The  suspensory  ligament  exerts  a  pull  upon  the 
elastic  lens  so  as  to  render  it  less  convex  than  when  left  to  itself ; 
when  the  ciliary  muscles  contract  they  draw  the  suspensory  ligament 
towards  the  iris,  relaxing  the  ligament  and  allowing  the  lens  to 
assume,  more  or  less  completely,  its  normal  curvature.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  to  near  and  distant 
objects  is  effected. 

The  space  between  the  cornea  in  front  and  the  iris  and  lens 
behind  is  called  the  aqueous  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  is  filled  by  a 
watery  fluid — the  aqueous  humour.  The  main  cavity  of  the  eye, 
bounded  in  front  by  the  lens  and  the  ciliary  processes  and  for  the 
rest  of  its  extent  by  the  retina,  is  called  the  vitreous  chamber,  and 
is  filled  by  a  gelatinous  substance,  the  vitreous  hummer  (F.  J?.). 

The  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  lens,  and  vitreous  humour  together 
constitute  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  eye,  and  serve  to  focus  the 
rays  of  light  from  external  objects  on  the  retina.  The  iris  is  the 
diaphragm  by  which  the  amoimt  of  light  entering  the  eye  is  regu- 
lated. The  percipient  portion  or  actual  organ  of  sight  is  the  retina, 
or,  more  strictly,  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones.  The  great  peculiarity 
of  the  vertebrate  eye,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  Cephalopod 
(Vol.  I,  p.  750),  to  which  it  bears  a  close  superficial  resemblance, 
is  that  the  sensory  cells  form  the  outer  instead  of  the  inner  layer 
of  the  retina,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  have  to  penetrate  the  remaining 
layers  before  affecting  them. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  eye  is  as  characteristic  as  its 
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structure.  At  an  early  stage  of  development  a  hollow  outgrowth— 
the  optic  veside  (Fig.  795,  A,  opt.  v.) — is  given  ofi  from  each  side  of 
the  fore-brain  (dien.).  It  extends  towards  the  side  of  the  head, 
where  it  meets  with  an  inpushing  of  the  ectoderm  (tnv.  I.)  which 
deepens  and  forms  a  pouch,  and  finally,  separating  from  the  ecto- 
derm, a  closed  sac  {B,  I.)  with  a  very  small  cavity  and  thick  walls. 
This  sac  is  the  rudiment  of  the  lens  :  as  it  eidaiges  it  pushes  ag^nst 
the  optic  vesicle,  and  causes  it  to  become  invaginated  {B) ;  the 
ungle-layered  optic  vesicle  thus  becomes  converted  into  a  two- 
layered  ojUio  cup  {opt.  c,  opt.  c'.),  its  cavity,  originally  continuous 
with  the  diaccele,  becoming  obliterated.  The  invagination  of  the 
vesicle  to  form  the  cup  does  not  take  place  symmetrically,  but 
obliquely  from  the  external  (post«rior)  and  ventral  aspect  of  the 
vesicle,  so  that  the  optic  cup  is  incomplete  along  one  side  where 
there  is  a  cleft — the  choroid  fissure — afterwards  more  or  less  com- 
pletely   closed    by 

the    union    of    its  '"''''' 

edges.  The  outer 
layer  of  the  optic 
cup  becomes  the 
pigmentary  layer 
of  the  retina :  from 
its  inner  layer  the 
net  of  that  mem- 
brane, including  the 
rods  and  cones,  is 
formed.     The  stalk  '*''" 

t  iV.  «»4.:„  „„«  ^"»-  785.— Barty  <il)  and  laMr  (B)  tUges  la  the  devalopmeot 
OI      tne     optic     cap  ol  tlkS  era  ol  a  CnaUt*.   dun.  dleaMphaUm ;  inc.  I. 

fiffniai'a        in        thp  InvacliiiUoD  ot  cotodsrm  to  faim  lens  ;  I.leog;  opt.  e.  OMUa, 

occupies,     m      me        ^^^  ^  ^  ,n,^  i^yg^  o,  „  uu  ^^^ .  gj^  ^  ^jy^  g^^i^ . 

embrvonic   eye,  the  ?»*;  '■  Pf'^"  'S***?  LP*-  Pn»ryiuc ;  jXir.  pitulUry  tody. 

,       ''    I    ,t_  .■  <Altci«d  from  MuilutU.) 

place  of   the  optic 

nerve,  but  the  actual  fibres  of  the  nerve  are  formed  as  backward  - 
growtjis  from  the  nerve-cells  of  the  retina  to  the  biain. 

During  the  formation  of  the  lens,  mesoderm  grows  in  between 
the  ponch  from  which  it  arises  and  the  external  ectoderm ;  from 
this  the  main  substance  of  the  cornea  and  its  irmer  or  posterior 
epithelium  are  formed,  the  adjacent  ectoderm  becoming  the  external 
epithehum.  Mesoderm  also  makes  ite  way  into  the  optic  cup, 
through  the  choroid  fissure,  and  becomes  the  vitreous  humour. 
Lastly,  the  mesoderm  immediately  surrounding  the  optic  cup  is 
difierentiated  to  form  the  choroid,  the  iris,  and  the  sclerotic. 

Thus  the  paired  eye  of  Vertebrates  has  a  threefold  origin  :  the 
sclerotic,  choroid,  iris,  vitreous,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea 
are  mesodermal :  the  lens  and  external  epithelium  of  the  cornea 
are  derived  from  the  ectoderm  of  the  head :  the  retina  and  optio 
nerve  are  developed  from  a  hollow  pouch  of  the  brain,  and  are 
therefore,  in  their  ultimate  origin,  ectodermal.    The  sensory  cells 
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of  the  retina — the  rods  and  cones,  although  not  directly  formed  from 
the  external  ectoderm,  as  in  Invertebrates,  aie  ultimately  traceable 
into  the  superficial  layer  of  ectoderm,  since  they  are  devdoped  from 
the  inner  layer  of  the  optic  vesicle,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
inner  layer  of  the  brain,  and  the  latter  is  continuous  before  the 
closure  of  the  medullary  groove  with  the  ectoderm  covering  the 
general  surface  of  the  body. 

The  eye-ball  is  moved  by  six  muscles  (Fig.  796).     Four  of  these 
arise  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  pass,  diverging  as  they 
go,  to  their  ituertion  round  the  equator  of  the  eye.     One  of  them 
is  dorsal  in  position,  and  is  called  the  superior  r&ius  (s.  r.),  a  second 
ventral,  the  inferior  rectus  {in.  r.),  a  third  anterior,  the  anterior 
or  internal  rectus  {i.  r.),  and  a  fourth  posterior,  the  posterior  or 
external  rectus  {e.  r.).    The  usual  names  (internal  and  external)  of 
the  two  last-named  muscles  originate  from  their  position  in  Man, 
where,  owing  to  the  eye  looking  forwards  instead  of  outwards,  its 
anterior    surface    becomes    in- 
ternal, its  posterior  surface  ex- 
ternal.      The     two     remaining 
muscles  usually  arise  from  the 
»  anterior   region    of    the  otbit, 

and    are    inserted    respectively 
gj,  ,       into    the    dorsal    and   ventral 

surface  of  the  eye-ball.  They 
are  the  superior  (s.  o.)  and 
inferior  oblique  (i.  o.)  muscles. 

The  median  or  pineal  eye  (Pig. 
797)  is  formed,  in  certain 
cases,  from  the  distal  end  of 
16.— Muscles  and  netvea  of  the  eye  r.t  the  parietal  organ  already  men- 

L«tB  ^Ri.niijll«m.«ninifttlC)       HI     OCUlo-      ■'  '  T.i.n  • 

lieu :  VI.  sbducenl 


oliOr  nerve  i  IV.  trochlear ;  VI.  sMueent.    tionea.      it    Uas    tne    lorm    Of    a 

jnieriot  obiigue ;  roundcd  capsule,  the  outer  or 
or. wall o^tim.'t.i. auparior obiinua ; i. r.  anterior  portion  of  the  wall  of 


which  is  a  lens  [I.)  formed  of 
elongated  cells,  while  its  posterior  portion  has  the  character  of  a 
retina  {M,  r).  The  latter  has  a  layer  of  nerve-fibres  on  its  outer 
and  one  of  rod-like  visual  elements  (r.)  on  its  inner  surface :  it 
thus  agrees  with  the  usual  types  of  Invertebrate  retina,  and  not 
with  that  of  the  paired  eye. 

The  organ  of  hearing,  like  that  of  sight,  presents  quite  pecuhar 
features.  It  arises  in  the  embryo  as  a  paired  invagination  of  the 
ectoderm  in  the  region  of  the  hind-brain,  a  shallow  depression  being 
formed  which  deepens  and  becomes  flask-shaped,  and  finally,  as 
a  rule,  loses  its  connection  with  the  external  ectoderm,  forming  a 
closed  sac  surrounded  by  mesoderm.  At  first  simple,  it  soon 
becomes  divided  by  a  constriction  into  dorsal  and  ventral  compart- 
ments.    The  dorsal  compartment  is  differentiated  into  an  irregular 
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chamber,  the  utricidus  (Fig.  798,  u.),  and,  usually,  three  tubes, 
the  semicircular  canals.  Of  these  two,  the  anterior  (ca.)  and 
posterior  (cp.)  canals,  are  vertical  in  position  and  have  their  adjacent 
limbs  united,  so  that  the  two  canals  have  only  three  openings 
between  them  into  the  utriculus :  the  third  or  external  carnal  (ce.) 
is  horizontal,  and  opens  into  the  utriculus  at  either  end.  Each 
canal  is  dilated  at  one  of  its  ends  into  an  ampulla  (aa.,  ae,  ap.), 
placed  anteriorly  in  the  anterior  and  external  canals,  posterioriy 
in  the  poeterior 
canal. 

The  ventral 
compartment  o  f 
the  auditory  sac  is 
called  the  saccidus 
(s.) :  it  gives  off 
ptMteriorly  a  blind 
pouch,  the  cochlea 
(I.),  which  attains 

considerable      di-  A 

mensions    in    the 

higher  classes ;  r 

while  from  its  inner  „ 

face  is  given  ofi  a 
narrow  tube,  the 
endtdymphatic  duct  I 

(de.),  which  either  g 

ends  blindly  or 
opens  on  the  dor- 
sal surface  of  the  j^ 
head.  The  utricle 
and  saccule  are 
sometimes  im- 
perfectly difEeren-  ^,( 
tiated,  and  are 
then  spoken  of  fio.  707.— > 
tc^ther  as  the  cf^i4  ;*'. 
membranous  vesti-  t'liZ^, 
buie. 

Patches  of  sensory  cells  (Fig.  799,  ae.) — elongated  cells  produced 
into  hfdr-like  processes  (a.  k.) — occur  in  the  ampulla  and  in  the 
utricle  and  saccule  :  they  are  known  as  macuhs  acustioE  and  cristm 
acusUcw  (c.  r.),  and  to  them  the  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  (n.) 
are  distributed,  A  fluid,  the  endolymph,  fills  the  whole  of  the 
auditory  organ  or  membranous  labyrinth,  and  in  it  are  formed  otoliths  . 
of  varying  size  and  number.  There  is  every  reason  for  thinldug 
that  the  labyrinth,  like  the  otocysts  or  statocysts  in  the  lower 
animals,  functions  as  an  organ  of  equilibration  as  well  as  of  hearing. 


nin  Spfnc 


i  tye  uf  Siihenodou.  s.  bloml- 
with  fluid  ;  k.  cannective-tissua 
r  layer  of  retina  ;  r.  Ufer  of  roda 
. _    (From  Wlederahelm's 


Ab  the  nieiiibranous  labyrinth  develops  in  the  embryo,  it  becomes 
surrounded'and  enclosed  by  the  auditory  capsule,  the  cartilage  of 
which  adapts  itself  to  the  fonn 
of  the  labyrinth,  presenting  a 
large  excavation  for  the  utricle 
and  saccule  and  tunnel-like  pas- 
sages for  the  canals.  The  audi- 
tory organ  does  not,  however,  fit 
tightly  into  this  system  of  cavi- 
ties, but  between  it  and  the 
cartilage  is  a  space,  filled  by  a 
fluid  called  perUymph,  which  acts 
as  a  buSer  to  the  delicate  oigan 
Boating  in  it. 

The  early  history  of  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  in  the  embryo 
shows  ^st  it  belongs  to  the 
same  series  of  structures  as  the 
lateral-line  system,  of  which  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  highly 
specialised  part. 

Nerve  -  componentB.  —  The 
nerve-fibres  of  which  the  nerves — 
cerebral,  spinal,  and  sympathetic 
— are  made  up,  the  nerve-com- 
f orients  as  they  are  termed,  are 
capable  of  being  classified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nature  of  the 
functions  which  they  perform.  A  broad  division  into  motor 
and  sensory  fibres  has  already  been  referred  to.  A  more 
detailed  classi- 
fication is  the 
following  :— 

Division  I. — 
SonuUic  sensory, 
comprising  (a)  the 
fibres  which  have 
to  do  with  general 
cutaneous  or  tac- 
tile sensations;  (b) 
th  o  s  e  connected 
with  the  neuro- 
mast  organs  and 
with  the  auditory 
organs ;     (c)    the 

fibres  of   the  optic  circular  caaal ;  cr.  crista  nciiatii 

'  epithelium  :  n.   nerve ;  u.  juni 

nerves.  i^ater  ami  SHore's  Phyiiolonv.i 
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Division  II. — Visceral  sensory,  compiising  (a)  the  fibres  which 
end  in  visoerar  mucossB  and  have  to  do  with  visceral  sensations  ; 
(6)  the  fibres  ending  in  taste-buds ;  (o)  those  which  terminate  in 
the  olfactory  epithelium. 

Division  III. — Somatic  motor,  consisting  of  components  which 
terminate  in  somatic  musculature. 

Division  IV. — Visceral  m>otor,  comprising  all  fibres  which  terminate 
in  visceral  musculature  and  have  to  do  with  visceral  movements. 

Urinogenital  Organs. — In  all  Craniata  there  is  so  close  a 
connection  between  the  organs  of  renal  excretion  and  those  of 
reproduction  that  the  two  systems  are  conveniently  considered 
together  as  the  urinogenital  organs. 

Speaking  generally,  the  excretory  organ  consists  of  three  parts, 
all  paired  and  situated  along  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  coelome ;  the 
fore-kidney  or  pronephros  (Fig.  801,  A,  p.  nph.),  the  mid-kidney  or 
mesonephros  {ms.  nph.)y  and  the  hind-kidney  or  metanephros  {mJt.  nph,). 
Each  of  these  is  provided  with  a  duct,  the  pro-  (pn.  d,),  meso- 
{tnsn,  d,)y  or  m>eta-nephric  (mt.  n,  d.)  duct,  which  opens  into  the 
cloaca.  The  gonads  (gon,)  lie  in  thecoglQinjB  suspended  to  its  dorsal 
wall  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum :  m  some  cases  their  products  are 
discharged  into  the  ccelome  and  make  their  exit  by  genital  pores, 
but  more,  usually  the^onephric  duct  in  the  female  assuines  the 
functions  of  an  oviduct  and  the  mesonephric  duct  in  the  male  those 
of  a  spermiduct  (cf.  p.  116).  The  pronephros  is  almost  always 
functionless  in  the  adult,  and  usually  disappears  altogether.  The 
mesonephros  is  generally  the  functional  kidney  in  the  lower  Craniata, 
in  which,  as  a  rule,  no  metanephros  is  developed,  and  the  meso- 
nephric duct,  in  addition  to  carrying  the  seminal  fluid  of  the  male, 
acts  as  a  ureter.  In  the  higher  forms  the  mesonephros  atrophies, 
and  the  metanephros  is  the  functional  kidney,  the  metanephric 
duct  becoming  the  ureter. 

The  kidney — ^meso-  or  meta-nephros — of  the  adult  is  a  massive 
gland  of  a  deep  red  colour  made  up  of  convoluted  urinary  tubules 
(Fig.  800),  separated  from  one  another  by  connective-tissuj  con- 
taining an  abundant  supply  of  blood-vessels.  The  tubules  are 
lined  by  a  single  layer  of  glandular  epithelial  cells  {B,  C),  and  each 
ends  blindly  in  a  globular  dilatation,  the  Malpighian  capsule  {A,  gl.), 
lined  with  squamous  epithelium.  In  many  of  the  lower  Craniata, 
a  branch  goes  off  from  the  tubule,  near  the  Malpighian  capsule, 
and,  passing  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  kidney,  ends  in  a  ciliated 
funnel-like  body  (Fig.  801,  nsL),  resembling  the  nephrostome  of  a 
worm,  and,  like  it,  opening  into  the  coelome.  At  their  opposite 
ends  the  tubules  join  with  one  another,  and  finally  discharge  into 
the  ureter. 

The  renal  arteries  branch  extensively  in  the  kidney,  and  give  off 
to  each  Malpighian  capsule  a  minute  afferent  artery  (Fig.  800,  A^  va.) : 
this  pushes  the  wall  of  the  capsule  before  it,  and  breaks  up  into  a 
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bunch  of  looped  c&pillarieB,  called  the  glomerulus,  suBpended  in  the 
interior  of  the  capsule.  The  blood  is  carried  oS  from  the  glomerulus 
by  an  ^erent  vessel  (w.),  which  joins  the  general  capillary  system 
of  the  kidneys,  forming  a  network  over  the  urinary  tubules  :  &iaUy, 
the  blood  is  returned  from  this  network  to  the  renal  vein.  The 
watery  constituents  of  the  urine  are  separated  from  the  blood  in 
traversing  the  glomerulus,  and,  flowing  down  the  tubule,  take  up 
and  dissolve  the  remaining  constituents — urea,  uric  acid,  &c. — 
which  are  secreted  by  the  cells  of  the  tubules. 

The  development  of  the  kidney  reveals  a  resemblance  to  the 
ccelomoducts  of  Annulata  which  would  hardly  be  suspected  from  its 
adult  structure.  The  pronephros  (Fig,  801,  A,  p.  nph.)  originates 
as  a  small  nimiber  of  coiled  tubes  formed  from  mesoderm  in  the 
body-wall  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  coelome ;   they  are  arranged 


Flo.  SOU. — A,  part  of  a  urlDtu}'  tubule  with  blood-vessel*,  ai.  artery  ;  al.  Malplnlilan  rnpaiile 
coritsinlng  glomerulus  ;  v.  velnlet  retumlai  blood  (tom  capillary  networh  <to  the  right)  Ui 
vein  vi. ;  m,  afferent  vessel  ol  glomarulua ;  oe.  efferent  veaaol.  S.  longitudinal,  ojid  C, 
transverse  sections  ol  utLnary  tubules,  a.  eecretini  part  of  tubules ;  h.  conducting  part  oC 
tubulea  ;  e.  caplliariea ;  n.  nuclei,     (rrom  Foster  and  Short's  PhyHiliw-i 

metarijerically,  and  each  opens  into  the  ccslome  by  a  ciliated  funnel 
(nst.).  Obviously  such  tubes  are  ccelomoducts:  their  chief 
pecuharity  is  that  their  outer  ends  do  not  open  directly  on  the 
exterior,  but  into  a  longitudinal  tube,  the  pronephric  or  segmental 
duct  (sg.  d.),  which  passes  backwards  and  discharges  into  the  cloaca. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  arrangement  is  to  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  ccelomoducts  originally  opened  externally  into 
a  longitudinal  groove,  which,  by  the  apposition  of  its  edges,  was 
converted  into  a  tube.  Ail  the  tubules  of  the  pronephros  open, 
by  their  cihated  funnels,  into  the  narrow  anterior  end  of  the  coelome, 
into  which  projects  a  branch  of  the  aorta  ending  in  a  single  large 
glomerulus. 

The  pronephros  soon  degenerates,  its  tubules  losing  their  connec- 
tion with  the  pronephric  duct  (B),  but  in  the  meantime  fresh  tubules 
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appear  in  the  segments  posterior  to  the  pronephros,  and  together 
constitute  the  mesonephros  or  Wolffian  body  (jB,  ms.  nph.),  from 
which  the  permanent  kidney  is  formed  in  most  of  the  lower  Craniata. 


O-TZ. 
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Fio.  801. — Diagr&nu  illostrating  the  development  of  the  urinogenital  organs  of  Craniata. 
At  development  of  pconeplmM  and  pronephiic  duct ;  B^  atrophy  of  pronephros,  develop- 
ment of  mesonephros ;  C,  differentiation  of  pro-  and  mesonephric  ducts ;  Z),  development 
of  metanephros,  male  type  ;  J?,  female  type.  aX.  U.  allantoic  bladder ;  an.  anus  ;  c/.  cloaca  ; 
gem.  ffonad ;  tut.  intestine ;  m.  e.  Malplfi^ian  capsule  ;  vm.  n.  d.  mesonephric  duct ;  tm.  nvh. 
mesonephros :  tut.  n.  d.  metanephric  duct ;  mi.  nph.  metanephros ;  nst.  nephrostome  ;  ov. 
ovaiy  ;p.n,a.  and  »ff.  d.  pronepnric  duct ;  p.  nph.  pronephros  ;  t.  testis ;  v.  e.  vasa  efferentia. 

The  mesonephric  tubules  open  at  one  end  into  the  pronephric  duct 
{sg.  d,),  at  the  other  by  ciliated  funnels  {nsL),  into  the  coelome  ;  a 
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short  distance  from  the  funnel  each  gives  ofi  a  blind  pouch,  which 
dilates  at  the  end  and  forms  a  Malpighiaii  capsule  (m.  c),  and  a 
branch  from  the  aorta  entering  it  gives  rise  to  a  glomerulus. 

In  some  forms  the  pronephric  duct  now  becomes  divided  by  a 
longitudinal  partition  into  two  tubes :  one  retains  its  coimection 
with  the  mesonephros  and  is  known  as  the  mesonephric  or  Wolffian 
duct  (C,  ms.  n.  d.) :  the  other  has  no  connection  with  the  tubules,  but 
opens  into  the  coelome  in  the  region  of  the  vanishing  pronephros, 
and  is  called  the  MiiUeria/n  duct  {jp.  n.  d.).  In  some  Craniata  the 
Miillerian  appears  quite  independently  of  the  Wolffian  duct: 
the  latter  is  then  simply  the  pronephric  duct  after  the  union  with 
it  of  the  mesonephric  tubules. 

In  the  higher  Yertebrata,  from  Reptiles  to  Mammals,  a  diverti- 
culum (D,  Ey  mt,  n.  d.)  is  given  ofiE  from  the  posterior  end  of  the 
Wolffian  duct,  which  grows  forwards  and  becomes  connected  with 
the  hindmost  tubules.  In  this  way  is  formed  a  metanephros 
{nU.  nph,)y  which  forms  the  permanent  kidney,  and  a  metanephric 
duct  {mt.  n.  d.),  which  gives  rise  to  the  ureter.  The  Wolffian 
body  ceases  to  discharge  a  renal  function,  and  becomes  a  purely 
vestigial  organ. 

In  many  Fishes  there  is  a  dilatation  of  the  ureter,  the  urinary 
bladder,  which  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  urine.  In  the  higher 
Craniata  the  ventral  wall  of  the  cloaca  sends  oS  a  pouch,  the 
allantoic  bladder  (al.  &Z.),  which  serves  the  same  purpose,  although 
morphologically  an  entirely  different  structure. 

The  gonads  {gon,)  are  developed  as  ridges  growing  from  the 
dorsal  wall  of  the  coelome  and  covered  by  ccelomic  epithelium, 
from  the  cells  of  which,  as  in  so  many  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
ova  and  sperms  are  derived.  The  testis  consists  of  crypts  or 
tubules,  lined  with  epithelium,  and  usually  discharging  their  pro- 
ducts through  delicate  vasa  effererUia  (Z),  v.  e.)  into  the  Wolffian 
duct,  but  in  some  groups  into  the  coelome.  The  sperms  are 
always  motile.  The  ovary  is  formed  of  a  basis  of  connective- 
tissue  or  stroma,  covered  by  epithelium,  certain  of  the  cells  of 
which  become  enlarged  to  form  ova.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
ova  are  discharged  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary  into  the  coelome 
and  thus  into  the  open  ends  of  the  Miillerian  ducts  {E,  p.  n,  d.), 
which  thus  fimction  simply  as  oviducts,  having  no  connection  in 
the  adult  with  the  urinary  system.  In  some  groups  the  ova, 
like  the  sperms,  are  shed  into  the  coelome  and  escape  by  the  genital 
pores,  and  in  many  bony  Fishes  the  ovary  is  a  hollow  organ,  as  in 
Arthropoda,  discharging  its  ova  into  an  internal  cavity,  whence 
they  are  carried  off  by  a  duct  continuous  with  the  gonad. 

A  few  Craniata  are  normally  hermaphrodite,  but  the  vast 
majority  are  dioecious,  hermaphroditism  occurring,  however, 
occasionally  as  an  abnormality. 

In  close  topographical  relation  with  the  urinogenital  organs  are 
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found  certain  "  ductless  glaada,"  the  adrenals  or  inter-  and  supra- 
renal bodies.  They  are  developed  partly  from  ridgea  of  the  doraal 
wall  ol  the  coelome — i.e.,  from  mesodenn,  partly  from  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia.  There  may  be  numerous  adrenals  segmentally 
arrai^ed,  oi  a  single  pair.  Like  other  ductless  glands  the  adrenals 
produce  an  internal  secretion,  which  mingles  with  the  blood  and 
produces  physiological  effects  on  other  parts. 
-  Derelopment. — The  ova  of  Ctaniata  are  usually  telolecithal, 
but  the  amount  of  food-yolk  varies  within  wide  limits.  When  it  is 
small  in  quantity,  segmentation  is  complete  but  usually  unequal,' 
when  abundant,  incomplete  and  discoidal.  In  the  latter  case  the 
embryo  proper  is  formed,  as  in  Cephalopoda,  from  a  comparatively 
snudl  portion  of  the  oosperm,  the  rest  giving  rise  to  a  large  yolk-sac. 


iarU8r(J)iDdIater<B)embtroBotrros.  rati.  ccElome'feal'. 

. ^ prolovertebra  ;  enl.  meseQUron  ;  med,  gr.  medullary  groovo; 

■Hd.  mOBOderm  ;  nei.  notofihord  ;  pr.  o.  protovertebra  ;  i}.  d.  aegmental  duct ;  >om.  aomatio 
lam  ol  mesoderm  ;  tp.  e.  spinal  cord ;  ipl.  apLanchnIc  layer  ol  mesoderoi ;  t/k,  yolk-cella. 
(Jtrtar  Marahall.) 

There  is  never  a  typical  iuvaginate  gaatrula,  ss  in  Amphioxus, 
but  in  some  of  the  lower  Craniata  a  gastrula  stage  is  formed  by  a 
combination  of  inpushing  and  overgrowth  :  details  will  be  given 
in  the  sections  on  the  various  groups.  In  the  higher  forms  a 
gastnila  cannot  be  recognised  with  absolute  certainty. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  mesoderm  and  of  the  ccelome 
differs  strikingly  from  the  process  we  are  familiar  with  in  Amphi- 
oxus. At  an  early  stage  the  mesoderm  is  found  in  the  form  of 
paired  loi^tu<^al  ban^  (Fig.  802,  A,  msd.)  lying  one  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  line,  where  they  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
the  medullary  groove  {md.  gr.)  and  the  notochord  (nch.),  and  com- 
pletely fiUJTig  the  space  between  the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm. 
In  all  probabihty  the  mesoderm  is  derived  from  both  of  the  primi- 
tive germ-layers.  Each  mesoderm-band  becomes  differentiated 
into  a  dorsal  portion,  the  vertebral  plate,  bounding  the  nervous 
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system  and  notochord,  and  a  ventral  portion,  the  kUeral  platCy 
bounding  the  mesenteron.  The  vertebral  plate  undergoes  meta- 
meric  segmentation,  becoming  divided  into  a  row  of  squarish 
masses,  the  protovertebrcB  or  mesodermal  segments  (£,  pr,  v.) :  the 
lateral  plate  splits  into  two  layers,  a  somatic  {sam.),  adherent  to  the 
ectoderm,  a  splanchnic  {spl.)^  to  the  endoderm.  The  space  between 
the  two  is  the  ccelome  {ccbL),  which  is  thus  a  schizoccsle,  or  cavity 
hollowed  out  of  the  mesoderm,  and  is,  except  in  the  head-region 
in  the  Lampreys  (p.  132),  at  no  stage  in  communication  with 
*the  mesenteron,  like  the  coelomic  pouches  of  Amphioxus.  The 
dorsal  portion  of  the  ccelome  assumes  the  character  of  a  series  of 
paired  diverticula  of  the  main  ventral  part,  each  situated  in  the 
interior  of  a  protovertebra  ;  but  such  an  arrangement  is  temporary, 
and  these  protovertebral  cavities  early  disappear.  From  the  dorsal 
portions  of  the  protovertebrsB  the  myomeres  are  formed,  from 
their  ventral  portions  the  vertebrae. 

The  development  of  the  principal  organs  has  been  described,  in 
general  terms,  in  the  preceding  accoimt  of  the  organs  themselves : 
it  will  be  convenient  to  defer  further  consideration  of  this  subject 
until  we  come  to  deal  with  the  development  of  the  various  types 
of  Craniata,  and  with  the  embryological  characteristics  of  the  classes 
and  sub-classes. 

Metaxnerism. — A  tendency,  more  or  less  strongly  marked,  to 
a  serial  repetition  of  parts  is  to  be  observed  in  a  number  of  different 
systems  of  organs.  Instances  of  this  have  already  been  pointed 
out  in  the  skeleton,  and  the  muscular,  nervous,  and  excretory 
systems.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  structure  of  the  Craniata  can  be  understood  only  when  they 
are  regarded  as  metamerically-segmented  animals.  The  phase 
of  metamerism  presented  by  the  Craniata  is,  however,  widely 
different  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  segmented  Invertebrates. 
In  the  latter  the  segmentation  is  usually  quite  distinctly  pro- 
nounced externally^  and  it  may  involve  a  metameric  division 
extending  to  the  coelome  as  well  as  to  the  various  systems  of  internal 
organs.  In  the  Craniata,  on  the  other  hand,  segmentation  is 
never  visible  on  the  exterior,  and  in  the  adult  condition  the  coelome 
never  shares  in  the  division.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  organs  which 
present  metameric  characters,  the  metamerism  often  appears 
indefinite  and  uncertain :  thus,  as  already  pointed  out,  the 
segmentation  of  the  spinal  column,  which  in  the  adult  is  the  most 
pronounced  of  all,  does  not  coincide  with  the  segmentation  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems.  Yet  when  we  take  the  phenomena 
of  embryonic  development  into  accoimt,  it  becomes  sufl&ciently 
clear  that  in  the  Craniata  we  have  to  do  with  animals  possessing 
a  metameric  segmentation  of  the  same  general  type  as  that 
possessed  by  Amphioxus,  and  that  the  apparent  anomalies  are  due 
to  processes  of  secondary  modification. 
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It  is  in  the  trunk  region  that  the  metamerism  is  most  strongly 
pronounced,  and  that  more  particularly  in  the  lower  groups.  In 
the  head  there  is  great  specialisation  in  cc  ordination  with  the 
presence  in  this  region  of  the  brain,  the  chief  organs  of  special  sense, 
and  the  mouth  and  jaws;  so  that,  though  there  are  indications 
of  metamerism  of  various  parts,  it  is  only  by  the  study  of 
development  that  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the  structure  of  the 
head  in  terms  of  a  metameric  segmentation  which  becomes  much 
modified  and  disguised  in  the  adult  animal.  When  the  development 
is  followed  out,  it  becomes  evident  that,  as  in  the  Arthropoda,  the 
head  in  Craniata  is  formed  as  a  result  of  a  process  of  fusion  between 
a  nimiber  of  metameres,  the  individuality  of  which  is  quite  evident 
in  early  stages,  more  particularly  among  lower  forms,  being  most 
pronounced  in  the  region  behind  the  auditory  capsules. 

Distinctive  Characters. — The  Craniata  may  be  defined  a 
Euchorda  in  which  the  notochord  is  not  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  snout,  but  stops  short  beneath  the  fore-brain,  some  distance 
from  its  anterior  end.  A  skull  is  always  present,  and  there  are 
usually  paired  limbs.  The  ectoderm  is  many-layered  and  is  never 
ciliated  in  the  adult,  and  only  rarely  in  the  larva.  The  pharynx  is 
of  moderate  dimensions,  and  is  perforated  by  not  more  than  seven 
pairs  of  giU-sHts  (except  in  some  Cyclostomes).  The  giU-pouches 
do  not  open  into  an  -atrium.  The  Uver  is  large,  massive,  and  not 
obviously  tubular.  There  is  a  muscular,  chambered  heart,  and  the 
blood  contains  red  corpuscles.  The  renal  tubules  unite  to  form 
large  paired  kidneys  and  open  into  ducts  which  discharge  into  or 
near  the  posterior  end  of  the  intestine.  The  brain  is  complex,  and 
there  are  at  least  ten  pairs  of  cerebral  nerves  :  the  spinal  nerves 
are,  except  in  Cyclostomes,  formed  by  the  union  of  dorsal  and 
ventral  roots.  Paired  eyes  of  great  complexity,  derived  in  part 
from  the  brain,  are  present ;  and  there  is  a  pair  of  auditory  organs. 
There  is  typically  a  single  pair  of  gonads,  and  the  reproductive 
products  are  usually  discharged  by  ducts  derived  from  the  renal 
system.  There  is  never  a  typical  invaginate  gastrula,  and  the 
riesoderm  arises  in  the  form'Jf  paired  SngituLal  bands  which 
subsequently  become  segmented.  The  coelome  is  nearly  always 
developed  as  a  schizoccele. 

CLASS   I-CYCLOSTOMATA. 

The  Cyclostomata,  or  Lampreys  and  Hags,  are  eel-like  animals, 
distinguished  from  all  other  Craniata  by  the  possession  of  a  suctorial 
mouth  devoid  of  functional  jaws,  by  the  single  olfactory  organ,  and 
by  the  absence  of  lateral  appendages,  or  paired  fins. 

1.   Example   of  the   Class. — The   Lamprey   (Petromyzon). 

Three  species  of  Lamprey  are  common  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere :  the  Sea-lamprey  (P.  marinus),  which  attains  a  length  of  a 
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metre  ;  the  LampetD,  or  common  fresh-water  Ijamprey  (P.  fiwvia- 
tilis),  which  may  reach  a  length  of  about  90  cm. ;  and  the  Sand- 
]>ride,  or  Jesser  fresh-water  Lamprey  (P.  pUmeri),  not  exceeding 
45  cm.  in  length.  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  Lampreys 
belong  to  two  genera  :  Mordacia,  found  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Tasmania,  and  Geofria,  in  the  rivers  of  Chili,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  Both  genera  differ  from  Petromyzon  in  minor  details 
only. 

External  Characters. — The  head  and  tnmk  (Fig.  803)  aie 
nearly  cylindrical,  the  tail-region  compressed  or  flattened  from 
side  to  side.  At  the  anterior  end,  and  directed  downwards,  is  a 
laFge  basin-like  depression,  the  buecalfunnel  (buc.f.),  surrounded  with 


Fio.  803.— P«trom™>nfla»l»tUl«.  Ventral  (J),  lateral  (B).  and  dotsnl  (CI  vlaivaol  the  head, 
br.cl,  1,  Ar3t  i!lu-clett ;  bv£-f-  buccal  tuDDel  ;  eyi,  eye  \mth.  mouth  ;iut. ap.  naaal  aperture; 
p.  pHpllliB  ;  pn.  pineal  area;  II.  13.  t  J.  teetb  of  buccal  tUDoel  ;[f.  teetbof  tooEue.  (Alter 
W.  K.  Parker.) 

papillje  (p)  and  beset  internally  with  yellow,  horny  teeth  {1 1 — 1 8). 
At  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  projects  a  prominence,  the  so-called 
"  tongue  "  (( 4),  also  bearing  homy  teeth,  and  having  immediately 
above  it  the  narrow  mouth  {mth.).  On  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
head  is  the  single  median  nostril  {na.  ap.),  and  immediately  behind 
it  a  transparent  area  of  skin  (jwi.)  indicates  the  position  of  the  pineal 
organ.  The  paired  eyes  have  no  eyelids,  but  are  covered  by  a 
transparent  area  of  skin.  The  gill-sbts  (br.  cl.  1)  are  seven  pairs  of 
small  apertures  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  first  a  little  behind  the 
eyes.  On  the  ventral  surface,  marking  the  junction  between  trunk 
and  tail,  is  the  very  small  antts  (Fig.  812,  a.),  lying  in  a  slight  depres- 
sion, and  having  immediately  behind  it  a  small  papilla  pierced  at 
its  extremity  by  the  urinogenital  aperture  {z.).    There  is  no  trace 
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of  paired  appendages,  and  the  only  organs  of  locomotion  are  the 
impaired  fins.  Two  doisal  fina  of  approximately  equal  dimensions, 
separated  by  a  notch,  and  a  caudal  fin  are  present,  the  second  dorsal 
being  continuous  with  the  caudal. 

Lampreys  prey  upon  Fishes,  attacliing  themselves  to  the  bodies 
of  the  latter  by  the  sucker-like  mouth,  and  rasping  off  their  flesh 
with  the  armed  tongue.  They  are  often  found  holding  on  to  stones 
by  the  buccal  funnfel,  and  under  these  circumstances  perform  regular 
respiratory  movements,  the  branchial  region  expanding  and  con- 
tracting like  the  thorax  of  a  Mammal.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
when  the  animal  is  adhering  by  the  mouth  the  respiratory  current 
cannot  take  its  usual  course — entering  at  the  mouth  and  leaving 
by  the  gill-slits — but  is  pumped  by  muscular  action  both  into  and 
out  of  the  branchial  apertures. 

The  skin  is  soft  and  slimy,  mottled  greenish-brown  in  P.  marintts, 
bluish  above  and  silvery  on  the  sides  in  the  fresh-water  species. 


FlO.  SOI.— PMromyion  m&rlan*.  Hkull,  with  branchial  lianket  uid  anterior  poxt  at  mrtx- 
bi^  colunin.  Tbe  caitilaglaous  pajis  Are  iluttad.  a.  d.  c.  aaterioi  dorsal  cutlisge  ;  a.  tal.  e. 
anterior  lateral  caitllase  |  an.  e.  annular  cartilage  :  nu,  e.  auditory  capeule  ;  br.  b,  1 — '', 
vertiial  bus  o(  branchial  basket ;  tir.  cl.  1 — 7,  external  branchial  clefts ;  m.  e.  comusl 
cartUtge  ;  cr.  r.  cran'»l  rool :  t.  c.  1—4,  InnBltudlnal  bara  of  branchial  basket  J  Ig.  c.  lingual 
cBrU1««e  ;  m.  d.  ,'.  uiedlaa  ventral  cartilage  ;  n.  a.  neural  arch  ;  lu.  av.  Dual  aperture  ;  Ret. 
notoehord ;  ffo.  i,  (oramen  lor  opWc  nerve ;  off.  c.  olfactory  capsule ;  pc.  e.  pericardia! 
cartilage  ;  ji.  d.  e.  postorlor  dorsal  cartilage  ;  p.  tat.  e.  posterior  lateral  cartilage  ;  ab.  oc.  a. 
iubocular  arch  :  tt,  p.  styloid  process  ;  siv,  r.  stvllfDnn  cartilage  :  I.  teeth.  (After  W.  E. 
Parker.) 

The  epiderm  contains  unicellular  glands,  the  secretion  of  which 
gives  its  shmy  character  to  the  skin.  The  segmental  sense-oi^ans 
take  the  form  of  a  laieral  line  which  is  superficial,  not  enclosed  in  a 
canal,  and  of  minute  pits  on  the  head.  There  is  no  trace  of  exo- 
skeleton. 

Skeleton. — The  axial  skeleUm  of  the  trunk  is  very  simple. 
There  is  a  persistent  notochord  (Fig.  804,  nek)  with  a  tough  sheath 
composed  of  an  inner  fibrous  and  an  quter  elastic  layer.  Attached 
to  Uie  sides  of  the  notocKord  are  httle  vertical  rods  of  cartilage  {n.a.), 
arranged  segmentally,  bounding  the  spinal  canal  on  each  side,  and 
corresponding  to  rudimentary  neural  and  intemeural  arches :  in 
the  caudal  region  these  fuse  into  a  single  plate  perforated  by 
foramina  for  the  spinal  nerves  and  sending  ofi  processes  to  the  base 


of  the  fin.  For  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  spinal  canal  is  enclo! 
only  by  tough,  pigmented  connective-tissue.  Slender  rods 
cartilage  support  the  median  fins. 


"If 


•cn..c 

05.— FatromyzonmarliiTi*.  Doissl  {A\  ventral  (B),  sntl  ^i^nnal  (C)  vici 
ho  cartllBHiiioua  putts  are  dotted,  a.  rf.  c.  anterior  dorsal  cartilage  ;  an.  e.  ann"'-  - 
u.  c.  auditory  capsule  ;  b.  cr.  f.  baslcranlal  fonfainellB  ;  b.  pi.  basal  plate  ; 

artilaEe ;  w.  r.  I '-' — '■-  -  ' — *•  • —   — ' ' — 

rv.  1,  olfactory 


lage  ;  an.  e.  annular  ciirtll<e< 
1.  basal  plate  ;  en.  c.  eOTHiii 
^1  aperture  ;  ttch.  notochcm 


The  oronium  also  exhibits  a  very  primitive  type  of  strucfure 
Its  floor  is  formed  by  a  basal  ph0  {Fig,  805,  6.  pi.),  made  by  tht 
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union  of  the  parachordals  and  trabeculse,  and  surrounding  pos- 

3r  rn  teriorly  the  fore-end  of  the  notochord.  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  termination  of  the  notochord  is  a  large  aperture,  the  basi-cranial 
forUaneUe  (6.  cr,  /.),  due  to  the  non-union  of  the  posterior  ends  of 
the  trabeculae ;  through  it  passes  the  pituitary  pouch,  presently 
to  be  referred  to  (Fig.  808),  on  its  way  from  the  olfactory  sac  to 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  notochord.  Lateral  walls  extend  upwards 
from  each  side  of  the  basal  plate,  but  the  roof  of  the  cranium  is 
formed  by  membrane  except  at  one  point,  where  a  narrow  transverse 
bar  {cr,  r.)  extends  across  between  the  side-walls  and  furnishes  a 
rudimentary  roof.  United  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  basal 
plate  are  the  auditory  capsules  {au,  c),  and  the  side- walls  are  pierced 
with  apertures  for  the  cerebral  nerves  (Nv,  2,  Nv.  J,  Nv.  8,) 

So  far  the  skull  is  thoroughly  typical,  though  in  an  extremely 
simple  or  embryonic  condition ;  the  remaining  parts  of  it  differ  a 
good  deal  from  the  ordinary  structure  as  described  in  the  preceding 

^Y^  section,  and  are  in  many  cases  very  difficult  of  interpretation. 

The  olfactory  capsule  {olf,  c.)  is  an  unpaired  concavo-convex  plate 

b.n  which  supports  the  posterior  wall  of  the  olfactory  sac  and  is  pierced 
by  paired  apertures  for  the  olfactory  nerves.    It  is  unique  in  being 

y    united  to  the  cranium  by  fibrous  tissue  only. 

Extending  outwards  and  downwards  from  each  side  of  the  basal 

i  plate  is  an  inverted  arch  of  cartilage,  called  the  sub-ocular  arch 
(Figs.  804  and  805,  sb.  oc,  a.)  from  the  fact  that  it  affords  a  support 
to  the  eye.  From  its  posterior  end  a  slender  styloid  process  {st,  p.) 
passes  directly  downwards  and  is  connected  at  its  lower  end  with 
a  small  comual  cartilage  (en,  c).  Perhaps  the  sub-ocular  arch 
answers  to  the  palato-quadrate  or  primary  upper  jaw,  the  styloid 
and  comtial  cartilages  to  the  main  part  of  the  hyoid  arch.  In 
close  relation  with  the  angle  of  the  sub-ocular  arch  is  an  upwardly 

^      directed  plate,  the  posterior  lateral  cartilage  {p»  lat,  c). 

Connected  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  basal  plate  is  the  large 
bilobed  posterior  dorsal  cartilage  (p.  d.  c) ;  it  appears  to  be  formed 
from  the  united  anterior  ends  of  the  trabeculse.  Below  and  pro- 
jecting in  front  of  it  is  the  anterior  dorsal  cartilage  (a.  d.  c),  which 

^     is  probably  homologous  with  the  upper  labial  cartilage  of  some 

Fishes  and  Amphibians  (see  below).    Also  belonging  to  the  series 

of  labial  cartilages  are  the  paired  anterior  lateral  cartilages  {a.  I,  c) 

and  the  great  ring-shaped  annular  cartilage  {an,  c.)  which  supports 

•    the  edge  of  the  buccal  funnel. 

The  "  tongue  "  is  supported'  by  a  long  unpaired  lingual  cartilage 
(Fig.  804,  Ig.  c),  which  may  answer  to  the  united  Meckel's  cartilages 
or  ventral  portion  of  the  mandibular  arch  of  other  Craniata  (see 
p.  75) ;  it  is  tipped  in  front  by  a  small  median  and  a  pair  of  still 
smaller  lateral  cartilages.  Below  it  is  a  slender  T-shaped  median 
ventral  cartilage  (m.  v,  c),  which  may  possibly  be  the  median  ventral 
element  of  the  mandibular  arcji.    Lastly,  attached  to  feach  side  of 
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the  annular  cartilage  and  passing  backwards  and  downwards  are 
a  pair  of  tapering,  rod-like  styliform  cartilages  (sty.  c).  j 

The  visceral  skeleton  also  differs  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  * 
the  ordinary  Craniate  tjrpe,  and  is  only  doubtfully  related  to  it. 
It  consists  of  a  branchial  basket,  formed,  on  each  side,  of  nine 
irregularly  curved  vertical  bars  of  cartilage  (Fig.  804,  br.  6.  1 — 9), 
thirst  placed  almost  immediately  posterior  to  the  styloid  cartilage, 
the  second  immediately  in  front  of  the  first  gill-cleft,  the  remaining 
seven  just  behind  the  seven  gill-clefts.  These  bars  are  united  ( 
together  by  four  longitudinal  rods  (fc.  1 — 4),  of  which  one  lies  along- 
side the  notochord  and  ia  connected  in  front  with  the  cranium,  two 
others  are  placed  respectively  above  and  below  the  gill-clefts,  while 
the  fourth  is  situated  close  to  the  middle  ventral  line  and  is  partly 
fused  with  its  feUow  of  the  opposite  side.  -The  posterior  vertical 
bar  is  connected  with  a  cup-like  cartilage  (j)C.  c),  which  supports 
the  posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the  pericardium.  The  whole 
branchial  basket  lies  external  to  the  gill-pouches  and  branchial 
arteries,  not,  like  typical  visceral  arches,  in  the  walls  of  the  pharynx. 

The  median  fins  are  supported  by  the  delicate  cartilaginous  rods 
already  referred  to,  which  are  more  numerous  than  the  myomeres, 
and  lie  parallel  to  one  another  in  the  substance  of  the  fin,  extending 
downwards  to  the  fibrous  neural  tube. 

The  structure  of  the  cartilage  is  peculiar  and  varies  "in  different 
parts  ;  it  has  very  little  matrix. 

The  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  tail  are  arranged  in  myomeres 
which  take  a  zig-zag  course.  In  the  branchial  region  they  are 
divided  into  dorsal  and  ventral  bands,  which  pass  respectively 
above  and  below  the  gill-slits  ;  but  in  the  trunk  there  is  no  division 
into  dorsal  and  ventral  parts.  A  great  mass  of  radiating  muscle 
is  inserted  into  the  buccal  funnel,  and  the  "  tongue "  has  an 
extremely  complex  musculature  which  derives  its  nerve-supply 
from  the  trigeminal. 

Digestive  Organs. — The  teeth  are  laminated  homy  cones : 
beneath  them  lie  mesodermal  papillae  covered  with  ectoderm  which 
bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  germs  of  true  calcified  teeth. 
When  worn  out  they  are  succeeded  by  others  developed  at  their 
bases.  The  mouth  leads  into  a  buccal  cavity  (Fig.  806,  m.)  formed 
from  the  stomodseum  of  the  embryo,  and  communicating  behind" 
with  two  tubes  placed  one  above  the  other :  the  dorsal  of  these  is 
the  gullet  (OBS,),  the  ventral  the  respiratory  tube  (r.  t,  see  below) : 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  latter  is  a  curtain-like  fold,  the 
velum  (vL).  The  gullet  bends  over  the  pericardium  and  enters 
the  intestine  (int,)  by  a  valvular  aperture.  The  intestine  passes 
without  convolutions  to  the  anus ;  its  anterior  end  is  slightly 
dilated,  and  is  the  only  representative  of  a  stomach  :  its  posterior 
end  is  widened  to  form  the  rectum  (Fig.  812,  r.).  The  whole  of  the 
intestine  is  formed  from  the  mesenteron  of  the  embryo,  and  the 
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blastopore  becomes  the  anus,  there  being  no  proctodsBum.     The 

liliglifllii 


lumen  of^tiie  intestine  is  semilunar,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
typhlosole  {Fig.  811,  int.),  which  takes  a  somewhat  spiral  course 
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and  is  hence  known  as  the  spiral  valve.    There  is  no  continuous 
mesentery,  but  a  number  of  narrow  supporting  bands. 

The  liver  (Fig.  806,  Ir.)  is  a  large  bilobed  organ,  and  is  peculiar 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  neither  gall-bladder  nor  bile-duct  in  the 
adult,  except  as  an  individual  variation,  although  both  are  present 
in  the  larva.  There  are*  a  few  follicles  on  the  surface  of  the  liver, 
which  may  represent  a  j>ancr€a8 :  the  spleen  is  absent.  Paired 
glands  imbedded  in  the  muscles  of  the  head,  and  opening  into  the 
mouth,  are  known  as  "  salivary  glands,^' 

Respiratory  Organs. — The  Lampreys  differ  from  all  other 
Yertebrata  in  the  fact  that  the  gills  do  not  open  directly  into  the 
enteric  canal  in  the  adult,  but  into  a  respiratory  tube  (Fig.  806,  r.  t) 
lying  below  the  gullet.  This  is  a  wide  tube  opening  in  front  into 
the  buccal  cavity,  and  ending  blindly  a  short  distance  in  front  of 
the  heart :  in  the  larva  it  communicates  behind  with  the  intestine, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  pharynx,  the  gullet  of  the  adult  being  not  yet 
developed ;  but  at  the  time  of  metamorphosis  it  loses  its  connec- 
tion with  the  intestine,  and  the  gullet  is  developed  as  a  forward 
extension  of  the  latter — an  entirely  new  formation.  The  respiratory 
organs  are  typical  gill-pouches  {br.  6) :  they  have  the  form  of 
biconvex  lenses,  with  numerous  gill-lamellsB  developed  on  the  inner 
surfaces,  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  wide  interbranchial 
septa.  In  the  larva  an  additional  cleft  has  been  found  in  front  of 
the  first  of  the  adult  series. 

Circulatory  System. — The  auricle  (aw.)  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
ventricle  {v.)  and  receives  blood  from  a  small  sinus  venosus  {s,v.). 
T^ere  is  no  conus  arteriosus,  but  the  proximal  end  of  the  ventral 
aorta  presents  a  sUght  dilatation  or  buJbus  aortw.  Both  afferent 
and  efferent  JbrancMal  arteries  supply  each  the  posterior. hemi- 
branch  of  one  giU-pouch  and  the  anterior  hemibranch  of  the  next : 
they  are  thus  related  to  the  giUs,  not  to  the  gill-pouches.  In 
addition  to  the  paired  jugulars  {ju,)  there  is  a  median  ventral 
inferior  jugular  vein  {i.  ju.)  returning  the  blood  from  the  lower 
part^  of  the  head.  There  is  no  renal-portal  system,  the  two 
branches  of  the  caudal  vein  being  continued  directly  into  the 
cardinals  (cd.).  The  left  precaval  disappears  in  the  adult,  so  that 
the  jugulars  and  cardinals  of  both  sides  open  into  the  right  precaval. 
The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  circular,  nucleated  discs.  There  is 
a  large  system  of  Ijonphatic  sinuses. 

Nervous  System. — In  the  brain  the  small  size  of  the  cerebellum 
(Fig.  807,  crb.)  is  remarkable  :  it  is  a  mere  transverse  band  roofing 
over  the  anterior  end  of  the  metacoele.  The  optic  lobes  {opt.  h) 
are  very  imperfectly  differentiated,  and  the  central  region  of  the 
roof  of  the  mid-brain  is  formed  merely  of  a  layer  of  epithelium, 
so  that  when  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  removed,  an  aperture 
is  left  which  is  covered  in  the  entire  organ  by  a  vascular  thickening 
of  the  pia,  or  choroid  plexus  {ch.  pi.  ^).    On  the  dorsal  border  of 
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the  lateral  wall  of  the  diencephalon  are  the  two  ganglia  habenula, 
the  right  (r.  gn.  hb.)  much  laiger  thaji  the  left  {I.  gn.  hb.) :  they  are 
connected  with  the  pineal  apparatus.  Below  the  diencephalon  is 
a  small  flattened  pituitary  body  (Fig.  808,  pty.  &.).  In  front  of  the 
diencephalon  are  paired  bean-lie  masses,  each  consisting  of  a  small 
posterior  portion,  the  (Afafiory  lobe  {crb.  A.),  and  a  larger  anterior 


Fia.  807.— VMMnTSan  maiiniu.  norsal  {A)  and  ven 

teitix  eluiDlil  iileKui  [ormliifl  roof  ol  prassacepBaloa  1        _.    ..  ,.  , _^     

In  lool  of  mld-brala  axposed  b;  ramo^ol  ot  middle  choroid  plsius ;  th.  pi.  i  metaciEla 
•Qioaed  by  nmonl  cf  postarlor  chotold  phiua ;  op.  cerabellura ;  erb.  A.  olbctory  lobes  : 
cr.  at.  enm  eenbil ;  dint,  dleaoephalon ;  in/  Inlundlbulum ;  I.  im.  lib.  left  gaogllDn 
IwbMiDto ;  ■Ud.  oW.  nwdalla  oblonEUi ;  Sv.  I,  oUactoty,  Sv.  !,  opUc,  Ne.  3,  ociilo-mol«r, 
Kt.  S,  trinmlnil,  and  N».  t,  tadlloiy  nerves  ;  off.  I.  oUMtory  bulba  ;  ojit.  L  opUo  lobes  : 
po.  puwu eye ir.gn.hb.  rigbt  luigllon  habennln.    (After  Amboro.) 

portion,  the  dfaclory  6uife  {olf.  I.).  The  diacoele  communicates 
m  front  with  a  small  prosoccele  or  common  fore-ventricle,  which  is 
roofed  over  by  a  choroid  plexus  (ch.  ■pi.  1),  and  from  which  a  trans- 
verse passage  goes  off  on  each  side  and  divides  into  two  branches, 
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a  thinoccele  going  directly  forwards  into  the  olfactory  bulb,  and 
a  paraccele  backwards  into  the  oKactory  lobe. 

The  pineal  apparatus  consists  of  two  vesicles  placed  in  a  vertical 
series  :  the  dorsal-most  of  these  is  the  vestigial  pineal  eye  (Fig.  808, 
jm.  e.) :  it  has  a  pigmented  retina,  a  flat  and  imperfectly  formed 
lens,  and  is  connected  with  the  right  ganglion  habenulce.  The 
lower  vesicle  (parapineal  organ,  pn.),  of  the  same  nature  as  the  upper 
but  more  imperfectly  developed,'is  in  connection  with  the  small  left 
ganglion  habenulse.  The  pineal  eye  is  not  an  organ  capable,  like 
the  paired  eyes,  of  forming  definite  images  of  objects,  but  probably 
is  capable  of  distinguishing  difierences  in  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
The  optic  nerves  difler  from  those  of  most  of  the  higher  classes  in 
the  fact  that  the  chiasma  is  not  visible  externally — the  intercrossing 
of  the  fibres  taking  place  beneath  the  surface. 

The  spinal  cord  (Figs.  806  and  811,  my.)  is  flattened  and  band-like. 


_. ^ Side  view  of  brain  with  oltaototy  Bud  pituitary  ebcb,  In  » 

Mm.  cerebellum ;  crb.  A.  oltBCtory  lobe ;  dint.  dJencophaloQ :  /.  dm  in  nosBl  tul 
naaaJ  glanoa  :  in/.  infuDdlbulum  ^  I.  ffn.  hb,  left  s&ngllon  halwDiila  '       -'    -■' 

obtongata;iio.  op.  nostril;  fic».  notochOfd; /"-    '   ~''^- 

oculomotor ;  Wc.  t,  trochlear  ;  JVu.  fi,  trigeml: 

auditory;  Sv.  10,  vagus  ;  Nir.  IS,  hypoglossal  . 

bulb  ;  otf.  m.  m.  oKactory  mucoia  membrane  ;  opl.  I.'  optic 
pn.  «.  lineal  eye  ;  pty,  b.  pituitary  bod^";  pftr.  p.  pituitary  i 
ollsctoiy  aac ;  ip.  1,  dorsal  root  sfflrst  spinal  nerve.  (Comb 
and  Kaenlsclie.) 

The  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  alternate  with  the  ventral 
roots,  and  do  not  unite  with  them  to  form  a  trunk  :  the  dorsal 
roots  are  opposite  the  myocommas,  the  ventral  opposite  the 
myomeres.  A  sympathetic  is  represented.  The  hypoglossal  is 
the  first  spinal  nerve. 

Sensory  Organs.— The  external  nostril  {Fig.  806,  na'.  Fig.  808, 
na.  ap.)  leads  by  a  short  passage  into  a  rounded  olfactory  aac 
(Fig.  806,  na.  Fig.  808)  placed  just  in  front  of  the  brain  and  having 
its  posterior  wall  raised  into  ridges  covered  by  the  olfactory  mucous 
membrane  (Fig.  808,  olf.  m.  m.).  From  the  bottom  of  ^e  sac  is 
given  off  a  large  pituitary  pouch  (Fig.  806,  na',  Fig.  808,  pty.  p.) 
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which  extends  downwards  and  backwards,  between  the  brain  and 
the  skull-floor,  passes  through  the  basicranial  fontanelle,  and  ends 
blindly  below  the  anterior  end  of  the  notochord. 

The  relations  between  the  olfactory  sac,  the  pituitary  pouch,  and 
the  pituitary  body  are  very  remarkable.  In  the  embryo,  before 
the  stomodsBum  (Fig.  809,  A,  stdm.)  communicates  with  the  mesen- 
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Fia.  809. — ^Ftttromysoii.  Diagrams  of  four  stages  in  tlie  development  of  tlie  olfactory  and 
pituitary  sacs,    or,  brain ;  ent.  mesenteron  ;  inf.  infundibulum  ;  /.  Ip,  lower  lip  ;  neh.  noto- 
chord ;  off.  M.  olfactory  sac ;  pn.  pineal  body ;  pty.  t.  pituitary  sac ;  ttdm.  stomodicum 
«.  Ip.  upper  Up.    (Altered  from  Dohm.) 

teron,  two  unpaired  ectodermal  invaginations  appear  in  front  of 
the  mouth.  The  foremost  of  these  is  the  rudiment  of  the  olfactory 
sac  {c^f.  8,).  The  other,  which  is  situated  between  the  olfactory 
sac  and  the  mouth,  is  the  pituitary  sac  {pty.  s.),  which  in  this  case 
opens  just  outside  the  stomodaBum  instead  of  within  it  as  in  other 
Craniata  :  its  inner  or  blind  end  extends  to  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  fore-brain  and  terminates  just  below  the  infundibulum  linf.), 
A3  development  goes  on,  the  olfactory  and  pituitary  invaginatioi4 
become  sunk  in  a  common  pit  (B),  which,  by  the  growth  of  the 
immense  upper  lip  {up,  2.),  is  gradually  shifted  to  the  top  of 
the  head  (C,  D),  the  process  being  accompanied  by  elongation  of  the 
pituitary  sac,  into  which  the  olfactory  sac  opens  posteriorly.  Where 
the  pituitary  sac  comes  in  contact  with  the  infundibulum  it  gives 
off  numerous  small  follicles  which  become  separated  off  and  give 
rise  to  the  pituitary  body  (Fig.  808,  pty.  6.).    Thus  the  entire  nasal 
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passage  of  the  Lamprey,  including  its  blind  pouch,  is  a  persistent 
pituitary  sac  into  which  the  single  olfactory  organ  opens.  More- 
over, owing  to  the  extraordinary  displacement  undergone  during 
development,  the  pituitary  sac  perforates  the  skull-floor  from  above 

instead  of  from  below,  as   in   all 
other  Craniata. 

The  auditory  organ  (Fig.  810) 
is  remarkable  for  having  only 
two  semicircular  canals,  corre- 
sponding to  the  anterior  {a.s.c) 
and  posterior  (y.s.c.)  of  the  tjrpical 
organ. 

Organs  of  taste  are  present   on 
FiQ.  810.— Auditory  sac  of  F^tromjrxon.  the  Wall  of  the  pharynx  between 

a.  «.e.  anterior  semicircular  canal  ;aud.n.    it       _'ii  _j  a 

auditory  nerve :  md.  t.  endolymphatic    the    glll-SaCS,    and     neuromast-     or 

sac ;  3>.«.c.  posterior  canal ;  «ac.  sacculua  ;    lofpyj,!    Imp-nrcrAnq   sirf^   nrpapnt    rm 
utr.  utricuius.    (After  Retzius.)  lax/crdi  une  organs  are  preseni;   on 

the  head  and  trunk. 

Urinogenital  Organs. — The  kidneys  (Figs.  811  and  812,  k)  are 
long  strap-shaped  bodies  developed  from  the  mesonephros  of  the 
embryo.  The  tubules  have  no  nephrostomes.  Each  kidney  is 
attad^ed  along  one  edge  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  body-cavity  by  a 
sheex  of  peritoneum  ;  along  the  other 
or  free  edge  runs  the  ureter  (wr.), 
which  is  the  undivided  pronephric 
duct.  The  ureters  open  posteriorly 
into  a  small  urinogenital  sinus  (Fig. 
812,  u,g.s,)y  placed  just  behind  the 
rectum,  and  opening,  by  a  urinogenital 
papilla  {u.g.p.),  into  a  pit  in  which 
the  anus  (a.)  also  lies.  The  side- walls 
of  the  sinus  are  pierced  by  a  pair  of 
small  apertures,  the  genital  pores  (y), 
which  place  its  cavity  in  communica- 
tion with  the  coelome. 

The  gonad  (Fig.  806,  ov.  Fig.  811 
is)  is  a  large  unpaired  organ  occupy- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  ^Tr^iV^^^t^rSPtJ^'S: 
cavity  and  suspended  by  a  sheet  of 
peritoneum.  The  sexes  are  separate, 
but  ova  have  been  found  in  the  testis 
of  the  male.  The  reproductive  pro- 
ducts are  shed  into  the  coelome  and 
make  their  way  by  the  genital  pores 
into  the  urinogenital  sinus,  and  so  to  the  surrounding  water,  where 
impregnastion  takes  place. 

Development. — The    oosperm    is   telolecithal,   having   a   coti- 
siderable  accumulation  of  yolk  in  one  hemisphere ;   in  correspon- 
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cardinal  veins ;  d.  ao.  dorsal  aorta  : 
/.  r.  fln-rays ;  /.  t.  fibrous  tissue 
of  spinal  canal  ;  int.  intes« 
tine,  the  line  ];x>inting  to  the 
spiral  valve ;  k,  Udneys ;  ly.  sub- 
vertebral  lymph-sinus ;  m.  body- 
muscles  ;  my.  spinal  cord ;  ne.  notb- 
chord ;  n.  ca.  spinal  canal ;  U.  testis  ; 
ur.  ureter.  (From  Parker's  Zootomy. y 
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dence  with  this,  segmentation  is  complete  but  unequal,  the  morula 
conBisting  of  an  upper  hemisphere  of  small  cells  or  micromerea 
(Fig.  813,  mi.  m.),  free  from  yolk,  and  of  a  lower  hemisphere  of 


n.),  containing  much  yolk. 


large  cells  or  meg&meres 
blastula  stage  (D)  the 
segmentation- cavity  or 
blastoccele  {blcl.)  is 
situated  nearer  to  the 
upper  than  to  the 
lower  pole.  A  trans- 
verse semilunar  groove 
appears  which  is 
bounded  by  a  promi- 
nent rim  towards  the 
future  dorsal  and 
anterior  side :  this 
is  the  blastopore 
(feip.).  The  megameres  become  gradually  enclosed  by  the  micro- 
meres  as  a  result  of  a  process  which  is  partly  invagination, 
partly  epiboly.  During  this  process  the  segmentation-cavity 
becomes  displaced  by  the  archenteron.    The  dorsal  and  ventral 


U.II.P.  uriDogeniUl  papUla  ;  «.?.».  uilnogenitsl  sinus  ; 
ur.  left  ureter  ;  x.  x',  aperturei  ol  ureWra  Into  urlnogenl' 
tol  slnuB ;  u,  bristle  pasted  Inlo  right  genital  pare ; 
;.  bristle  passed  Irom  vrlnogenltal  aperture  Into  elnue. 
(From  Parker's  Zootomy.') 
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(After  Shipley  aud  Kupfler.) 


walls  of  the  latter,  unlike  those  of  the  archenteron  of  Amphioxua, 
differ  widely  from  one  another,  the  ventral  wall  being  t;omposed 
of  a  thick  mass  of  yolk-cclls  (megameres),  while  the  roof  is  com- 
paratively thin  and  consists  of  two  or  three  layers  of  rounded 
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cells.  The  lumen  is  a  uoirow,  dorao-ventrallj  compressed  cleft. 
When  the  process  of  gastnilation  is  completed,  the  blastopore 
takes  up  a  position  at  the  postero-dorsal  ehd.  The  developnaent 
of  the  central  nervous  system  difieis  widely  from  the  corres- 
ponding process  in  Ampmoxus,  and  is  only  approached  among 
the  Craniata  by  the  Teleostomi  or  Bony  Fishes.  The  dorsal  surface 
becomes  flattened  along  a  oairow  longitudinal  area,  and  along  this  a 
groove  appears,  which  stops  short  just  in  front  of  the  blastopore. 
The  area  along  which  the  groove  runs  soon  becomes  raised  up  above 
the  general  surface  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  longitudinal  elevation. 
Sections  of  this  stage  show  that  the  ectoderm  has  developed  a. 
thickening  along  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  groove,  and  this 
comes  to  grow  downwards  towards  the  archenteron  as  a  solid 
longitudinal  medullary  ked,  (Fig.  813,  C,k;  Fig.  814,  A,  mk).  This 
is  the  rudiment  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Subsequently  the 
keel  becomes  separated  ofi  from  the  surface  ectoderm,  and  lies  below 


Fio.  814.— P*trom3rsoii.  Sectlnna  of  embifoii.  A,  tmnsveise  section  of  the  tnink-teBioii. 
S,  tranBveree  wctlon  of  the  head-region,  at.  cicloinlo  saca  ;  Mi.  ectodenn  ;  tnd.  endoderm  ; 
ait.  enteric  cavity  ;  lo.  mesoderni-struid  ;  m.c,  mt.  medulla^  cord  and  medullari'  keel ;  nc. 
notochard.    (From  0,  Hertwlg  ;  A,  after  Ooette,  B,  after  Eupller.] 

it  as  a  solid  cord.  It  is  only  at  a  considerably  later  period  that  a 
lumen  appears  in  this  cord,  and  gives  rise  to  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  and  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  During  the  formation 
of  the  medullary  keel  the  rudiment  of  the  notochord  is  developed 
from  the  underlying  endodenn  very  much  as  in  Amphioxus  (p.  57). 
On  each  side  of  the  medullary  cord  and  notochord  is  a  group  of 
cells  arranged  as  a  longitudinal  strand — the  mesoderm  plates. 
In  the  head-region  (Fig.  814,  B)  a  number  of  diverticula  from  the 
archenteron— ctcZomic  diverticula — are  given  off  into  these  strands  : 
in  the  trunk  region  {A)  these  are  absent.  The  inner  portion  of  the 
mesoderm  on  each  side  becomes  divided  up  into  a  series  of  meso- 
dermal somites  or  protovertebree,  the  lateral  part  remaining 
undivided  and  forming  the  lateral  plate.  In  this  restriction  of 
somite-formation  to  the  part  of  the  mesoderm  immediately  adjacent 
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to  the  middle  line,  the  Lampiey  differs  from  Amphioxus  and 
resembles  all  the  rest  of  the  Craniata.  The  blastopore  does  not 
close  up,  but  is  converted  into  the  anus,  so  that  there  is  no  procto- 
deum. The  dorsal  lip  of  the  blastopore,  very  prominent  from  the 
first,  becomes  produced  to  give  rise  to  the  rudiment  of  the  tail 
region.  The  mouth  is  developed  later  than  the  anus  by  the 
formation  of  a  stomodteal  invf^ination. 

The  young  is  hatched  as  a  pecuhar  larval  form  called  AmmoctBtes 
(Fig.  815),  which  difiers  from  the  adult  in  several  respects.  The 
median  fin  is  continuous.  There  is  a  semicircular,  hood-shaped 
upper  lip  (u.  I.)  instead  of  the  suctorial  buccal  funnel  of  the  adult, 
and  teeUi  are  absent.  The 
buccal  cavity  is  separated  ^ 
from  the  phaiynx  by  a 
velimi.  A  ciliated  peri- 
pharyngeal groove  encircles 
the  pharynx  in  front  and 
is  continued  backwards  on  ^' 
the  ventral  aide  as  a  median  ' 
groove  opening  behind  into 
the  thyroid  gland,  which 
is  thus  proved  to  be  a 
special  development  of  a 
structure  corresponding  to 
the  endostyle  of  Amphioxus 
(p.  46)  and  the  Tunicata. 
The  eyes  are  rudimentary 
and  hidden  beneath  the 
skin ;  the  brun  is  of  far 
greater  proportional  size  ^w-sis- 
than  in  the  adult ;    and,      braodi 
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as  already  mentioned,  the      '"»*^  ■  "  ^'"■'*^  "^  '  <*"«' "  "^^  ^ "^" 
gill-pouches  open  into  the  pharynx  in  the  normal  manner. 


2.  DisTiNOTivE  Characters  and  Classification. 

The  Oyclostomata  are  Craniata  in  which  the  mouth  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sucker-like  buccal  funnel,  or  in  a  depression  edged  with 
tentacles,  and  there  are  no  jaws.  Homy  teeth  are  borne  on  the 
interior  of  the  buccal  funnel  and  on  the  laige  "  tongue."  Paired  fins 
are  absent.  There  is  no  exoskeleton  ;  the  skin  is  glandular.  The 
vertebral  column  consists  of  a  persistent  notochord  with  a  fibrous 
neural  tube,  in  which  rudimentary  neural  arches  may  be  developed. 
The  skull  is  largely  or  wholly  roofed  by  membrane,  and  there  is 
an  extensive  development  of  labial  cartilages.  The  segments  of 
the  poet-auditory  region  of  the  head  are  more  distinct  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  Craniata.    The  enteric  canal  is  straight,  and  there  is  no 
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cloaca.  The  respiratory  organs  are  six  to  fourteen  pairs  of  gill- 
pouches.  There  is  no  conus  arteriosus  and  no  renal  portal  system. 
There  are  large  olfactory  lobes,  which  may  be  either  hollow  or 
solid  ;  the  cerebellum  is  very  small.  The  olfactory  organ  is  single 
and  median,  but  is  supplied  by  paired  olfactory  nerves ;  it  opens 
into  a  large  persistent  pituitary  sac  which  perforates  the  basis 
cranii  from  above.  The  auditory  organ  has  one  or  two  semicircular 
canals.  The  kidney  is  a  mesonephros,  the  ureter  a  pronephric 
duct.  The  gonad  is  unpaired,  and  there  are  no  gonoducts,  the 
genital  products  making  their  exit  by  genital  pores. 
The  Class  is  divided  into  two  Orders. 

Order  1. — ^Petromyzontbs. 

Cyclostomata  in  which  there  is  a  well-developed  dorsal  fin  and 
a  complete  branchial  basket ;  the  pituitary  sac  terminates 
posteriorly  in  a  blind  pouch ;  the  gills  open  into  a  respiratory 
tube  below  the  gullet.  This  order  includes  the  Lampreys, 
which  belong  to  the  genera  Petromyzony  Mordada,  Geotria,  and 
Ickthyomyzon.  ^    ^, 

Order  2. — ^Myxinoidei. 

Cyclostomata  in  which  the  dorsal  fin  is  absent  or  feebly 
developed ;  the  branchial  basket  is  reduced ;  the  pituitary  sac 
opens  posteriorly  into  the  mouth  ;  the  gills  open  into  the  pharynx 
in  the  normal  manner. 

This  order  includes  the  Hags  or  Slime-eels,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Myxine,  Paramyxine,  and  Bdelhstoma. 

3. — Comparison  of  the  Myxinoids  with  the  Lamprey. 

The  organisation  of  the  Lampreys  is  so  uniform  that  all  tbat 
will  be  necessary  in  the  present  section  is  to  indicate  the  principal 
points  in  which  the  Hags  differ  from  them. 

Myxine  is  about  the  size  of  a  fresh-water  Lamprey — i.e.  some 
forty-five  cm.  long  :  Bdellostoma  is  fully  a  metre  in  length.  Both 
are  remarkable  for  the  immense  quantities  of  slime  they  are 
capable  of  exuding  from  the  general  surface  and  from  the  seg- 
mentally  arranged  mucus-glands  of  the  sldn.  It  is  said  that  tivo 
specimens  of  Myxine  thrown  into  a  bucket  of  water  are  capable 
of  gelatinising  the  whole  with  their  secretion.  The  slime-glands 
of  Myxine  contain  peculiar  "  thread-cells  "  containing  a  much- 
coiled  thread  which  imwinds  either  before  or  after  the  dischai^e 
of  the  cell  from  the  gland. 

Myxine  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  condition  of  an  internal 
parasite  of  any  Vertebrate ;  it  is  said  to  attach  itself  to  living 
Fishes  and  gradually  to  bore  its  way  into  the  coelome,  devouring 
the  flesh  as  it  goes. 
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There  is  no  true  buccal  funnel :  the  space  on  which  the  inouth 
opens  is  edged  with  tentacles  (Fig.  816)  supported  by  cartilages ; 
there  is  a  single  median  tooth  above  the  oral  aperture,  and  two  rows 
of  smaller  teeth  on  the  tongue.  The  papillae  beneath  the  cone-like 
homy  teeth  bear  a  still  closer  superficial  resemblance  to  rudiments 
(or  vestiges)  of  true  calcified  teeth  than  is  the  case  in  the  Lamprey  ; 
but  it  appears  that  no  odontoblasts  and  no  calcified  substance  of 
any  kind  are  formed  in  connection  with  them.  A  velum  separates 
the  buccal  cavity  from  the 

A    /^  B    ^^^^ 
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pharynx.  The  nostril  (n«. 
ap.)  is  a  large  unpaired 
aperture  situated  in  the 
dorsal  margin  of  the  buccal 
space,  and  is  continued 
into  a  passage,  the  pitui- 
tary sac,  which  opens  into 
the  pharynx  by  an  aper- 
ture which  appears  m  late 
embryonic  lite.  Myxine 
commonly  Uves  nearly 
buried  in  mud,  and  the 
respiratory  current  passes 
through  this  passage  to 
the  gUls. 

The  only  fin  is  a  narrow 
caudal  surrounding  the  end 
of  the  tail.     The  respira- 
tory organs  present  strik- 
ing differences  in  the  two 
genera.      In    Bdellostoma 
there  are  in  different  species 
six  to  fourteen  very  small 
external    branchial    aper- 
tures (6r.  d.  1)  on  each  side, 
each   of  which   communi- 
cates by  a  short  tube  with 
one    of    the    gill-pouches, 
which  is  again  connected 
with     the     phamyx     by 
another  tube.    Behind  and  close  to  the  last  gill-slit,  on  the  left 
side,  is  an  aperture  leading  into  a  tube,  the  oesophageo-ciUaneaits  duct 
(ow.  ct.  i.),  which  opens   directly  into  the  pharynx.     In  Myxine 
(Fig.  817)  the  tubes  leading  outwards  from  the  gill-pouches  all  unite 
together  before  opening  on  the  exterior,  so  that  there  is  only  a 
single  external  branchial  aperture  (6r.  ap.)  on  each  side  ;  into  the 
left  common  tube  (c.  br,  t,)  the  oesophageo-cutaneous  duct  {ces, 
ct.  d,)  opens.    In  both   genera  the   internal   branchial   apertures 
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Fio.  816.— Head  of  MyziiM  glntlnosa  {A)  and  of 
BdeUostoma  forsteri  (B).  from  beneath,  br,  ap. 
branchial  aperture ;  br.  cl,  1,  first  branchial  cleft ; 
mth.  mouth ;  na.  ap.  nasal  aperture ;  cm.  ct.  d.  oeso- 
phageo-cutaneous duct.  The  smaller  openings  in  A 
are  those  of  the  mucus-glands.  (After  W.  K.  Parker.) 


is^l  communicate   directly   with    the 

I  §  J  phsiynx  ;  there  is  do  lespiratoiy 

■a  g  S  tube. 

If '^  The  neural  canal  ia  over-arched 
t  ,.  merely  by  fibrous  tissue  (Fig,  817, 
ob"  "■'■) ;  there  is  no  trace  of  neural 
I E I  arches  in  the  trunk,  but  in  the 
J  --5  posterior  part  of  the  caudal  region 
|-|  8  both  neural  canal  and  notochord 
-^  ||  are  enclosed  in  a  continuous 
■^-gi  cartilaginous  plate.  Similarly  the 
ef  I  roof  of  the  skull  is  entirely  mem- 
^'^1  branous.  The  nasal  passage 
■ri  -  (™*-  *■)  i^  strengthened  by  rings 
I  ..^  of  cartilage,  and  the  buccal 
=?*  tentacles  are  supported  by  rods 
-c-Bg  of  the  same  tissue.  Behind  the 
S*''^  styloid  cartilage  ot  hyoid  bar 
itti  i^-P-)  ^  ^  ^^  connected  below 
ill"  ^wi  the  subocular  arch  ;  it  pro- 
s'-^ ?  I  bably  represents  the  first  branchial 
^,.1^  bar.  The  "  tongue  "  is  supported 
3  f^  by  an  immen^  cartilage  (m.  v.  c), 
&|  P  in  part  corresponding  to  the  lin- 
5  8^1  gual  cartilage  of  tl^  Lamprey, 
■l-s  ^  The  branchm  basket  is  rudimen- 
||gS  taiy,  being  represented  only  by 
.  c^'oi  certain  small  irr^ular  cartilages, 
IgjM  such  as  one  in  Uie  walls  of  the 
a^-sfc  oesophageo-cutaneous  duct,  and, 
»|  ||  in  Myxine  (Fig.  817,  br.  b.),  one 
g-"i3  on  the  right  side  supporting  the 
E'g  -g  common  external  gill-tube. 
S  e  s  p  The  myotomes  of  one  side 
Sol'^  alternate  with  those  of  the  other, 
Sleo  The  intestine  is  very  wide. 
5I'§"  '^^^  hver  consists  of  two  separate 
Jj..ii  portions,  the  ducts  of  which 
Hfci-  open  separately  into  the  gall- 
■^.^■5  bladder,  A  pancreas-like  ^and 
eSaS  is  present  in  both  Myxine  and 
l^^l  Bdellostoma,  The  brain  differs 
|^g«  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Oe..^  Lamprey,  especially  in  the  larger 
rf"!,.  olfactory  lobes  and  the  reduced 

ventricles,  and  smaller  mid-brain. 

The  dorsal  and  ventral  roots  of 
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Fig.  818.— Auditory  organ  of 
amj9.,  amp',  ampullsa  ;  end,,  «.  endolsrm- 
phatic  sac ;  z.  e.  semicircular  canal ;  utr. 
sac.  utriculo-sacculus.    (After  Retzius.) 


the  spinal  nerves  unite  instead  of  remaining  separate.  The  eyes 
are  vestigial  and  sunk  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  auditory  organ 
(Fig.  818)  has  only  a  single  semi- 
ci^ular  ianal.  wLh,  hiving  an 
ampulla  at  each  end,  probably 
represents  both  anterior  and  pos- 
terior canals. 

Bdellostoma  has  a  persistent 
pronephros  in  the  form  of  a 
paired  irregularly  ovoidal  body 
situated  just  above  the  heart  and 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of 
tubules  richly  branched  peripher- 
ally :  the  nephrostomes  open  into 
the  pericardium.     The  tubules    do  not    communicate  with  the 

pronephiic  duct  in  Myxine.  but  end  blindly : 
in  Bdellostoma  they  open  into  an  incom- 
plete longitudinal  duct,  which  does  not 
communicate  with  the  permanent  kidney- 
duct.  The  functional  kidney  is  the  mesone- 
phros,  and  is  specially  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  in  Myxinoids  it  retains  in  the  adult 
its  primitive  segmental  arrangement.  The 
ureter  (pronephric  duct,  Fig.  819,  a)  sends 
o5  in  each  segment  a  coiled  tubule  (6)  with 
a  single  Malpighian  capsule  (c),  into  which 
a  branch  from  the  aorta  {d)  enters  and 
forms  a  glomerulus. 

Myxine  is  hermaphrodite,  the  anterior 
part  of  the  gonad  being  ovary,  the  posterior 
testis :  in  some  the  ovary  is  mature  and 
the  testis  rudimentary,  in  others  the  oppo- 
site condition  holds  good,  so  that,  while 
hermaphrodite,  each  individual  is  either 
predominantly  female  or  predominantly 
male.  The  eggs  of  both  genera  are  of 
great  proportional  size,  and  those  of  Myxine 
are  enclosed  when  laid  in  a  homy  shell 
bearing  numerous  hooked  processes  at  each 
pole;  by  means  of  these  the  eggs  are  en- 
tangled together,  and  probably  also  attached 
to  seaweed. 

Fio.8id.-j.  portion  of  kidney      In  Bddhstomi  stouti,  the  only  Myxinoid 
**J  ■^•"HlfTJ"*' ^'«¥fi°® -^  of  which  the  development  is  known,  the 

of  same,  nlgnly  magninea.   a,  .it  tj'i  j 

ureter :  6,  urinary  tubule ;  e,  eggs  are  elongated  and    cyunoncai,   and 
jw^tanc.pg.te:^,.rre«nt  ^^^  ^    ^^^    quantity    of    food-yolk. 

STThSSSI)*'"''  ^'^'^""  The   segmentation   is   meroblastic,    being 
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confined  to  a  germinal  disc  situated  at  one  end  of  the  elongated 

egg.    The  blastoderm  thus  formed  extends  gradually  over  the 

suriace  of  the  yolk,  which  it  only  completely  encloses  at  a  late 

stage,  when  the  gill-clefts  are  all  formed. 

Bdellostoma  differs  from  Petromyzon  and 

resembles   the   majority   of    the   Craniata 

in  the  mode  of  development  of  the  central 

nervous    system,    which    is    formed,    not 

from  a  solid  ectodermal  keel,  but  from  an 

open      medullary     groove     the     lips    of 

which  bend  inwards  and  unite  to  form  a 

medullary  canal. 


,"^ 
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4. — General  Remarks. 

The  Lampreys  and  Hags  are  undoubtedly 
the  lowest  of  craniate  Vertebrata,  but  are 
in  many  respects  so  highly  specialised  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  deter- 
mine their  affinities  with  the  remaining 
classes.  The  structure  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  of  the  cranium  are  undoubtedly 
primitive  in  the  extreme  ;  but  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  what  may  be  called  the  accessory 
portions  of  the  skull,  such  as  labial  carti- 
lages, they  show  a  singularly  high  degree 
of  specialisation.  The  branchial  basket  is 
quite  sui  generis,  the  theory  that  its  ver- 
tical bars  are  true  branchial  arches,  dis- 
placed outwards  during  development,  being 
quite  unproved.  The  absence  of  functional 
jaws  is  very  remarkable,  seeing  that  in  the 
remaining  Craniata  these  structures  always 
bound  the  mouth  at  a  period  when  the 
skull  is  in  the  stage  of  development  in 
which  it  remains  permanently  in  Cyclo- 
stomes  :  it  is  quite  possible  that  their  func- 
tionless  condition  may  be  due  to  degenera- 
tion accompanying  the  evolution  of  a 
suctorial  mouth.  The  brain,  in  spite  of  its 
small  size,  is  in  some  respects  of  a  more 
advanced  type  than  that  of  some  of  the 
true  Fishes.  The  circumstance  that  the 
pituitary  pouch  perforates  the  skull-floor  from  above  and  be- 
comes early  associated  with  the  olfactory  sac  is  unique  among 
the  Vertebrata.  The  kidney  of  Bdellostoma  is  of  the  most 
primitive   type,   and    the  presence   of  "^   largQ  pronephros    is  a 


Fig.  820.— Palaeospondylni 
guniii  (magnified),  e,  cirri ; 
p.a.  parachordal  and  auditory 
region ;  t.p.  trabecular  re- 
gion ;  X,  backward  processes 
of  skull.    (After  Traquair.) 
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significant  archaic  character.  The  total  absence  of  limbs  may  be 
a  result  of  degeneration. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  class  is  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  each  order  contains  some  genera  which  are  mainly 
northern,  others  which  are  exclusively  southern.  Petromyzon  is 
found  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers  of  Europe,  North  America, 
Japan,  and  West  Africa  ;  it  is  therefore  mainly  Holarctic.  Ichthyo- 
myzon  is  found  on  the  western  coasts  of  North  America,  Mordacia  in 
Tasmania  and  Chili,  Geotria  in  the  rivers  of  Chili,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  Myxine  occurs  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  South  America ;  Paramyxine  in  the  Pacific ; 
Bdellostoma  on  the  coasts  of  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Chili. 

No  undoubted  fossil  remains  of  Cyclostomes  are  known,  but 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  a  little  fossil,  Pakeospondylics 
gunni  (Fig.  820),  discovered  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Scotland, 
may  be  referable  to  this  class.  It  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  shows 
two  regions,  the  cranium  and  the  vertebral  column ;  there  is  no 
trace  of  exoskeleton  or  teeth.  The  vertebral  column  is  composed 
of  calcified  centra  with  neural  arches  ;  haemal  arches  are  present  in 
the  caudal  region ;  the  structure  of  this  part  of  the  skeleton  is  thus 
of  a  distinctly  higher  type  than  in  recent  Cyclostomes,  and  this 
perhaps  lends  support  to  the  view  that  the  latter  are  degenerate. 
There  is  a  caudal  fin  supported  by  slender,  sometimes  forked,  rays. 
The  cranium  consists  of  an  anterior,  probably  trabecular,  region 
(t.p,),  and  of  a  posterior  region  (p.a.),  which  seems  to  answer  to 
the  parachordals  and  auditory  capsules.  Just  in  advance  of  the 
anterior  region  is  a  ring-shaped  opening  surrounded  by  cirri  (c.) : 
this  may  be  either  the  nasal  aperture  or  the  mouth.  There  are 
vestiges  of  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  about  four  branchial  arches. 
The  posterior  region  of  the  skull  gives  off  paired  plates  {x)  which 
may  perhaps  represent  pectoral  fins. 

CLASS  II.-FISCES. 

The  Pisces,  including  the  cartilaginous  Fishes,  the  bony  Fishes, 
and  the  Dipnoi,  are  Craniata  which  have  the  organs  both  of  respira- 
tion and  of  locomotion  adapted  for  an  aquatic  mode  of  life.  The 
cjiief,  and  in  the  majority  the  only,  organs  of  respiration  are  the 
fj^ills,  which  are  in  the  form  of  series  of  vascular  processes  attached 
to  the  branchial  arches  and  persisting  throughout  life.  The  organs 
of  locomotion  are  the  paired  pectoral  and  pelvic  fins,  and  the 
unpaired  dorsal,  ventral,  and  caudal ;  these  are  all  supported 
by  fin-rays  of  dermal  origin.  A  dermal  exoskeleton  is  usuaUy 
present.  In  the  endoskeleton  the  notochord  is  usuaUy  more  or 
less  completely  replaced  by  vertebrae ;  there  is  a  well-developed 
skull,  and  a  system  of  well-formed  visceral  arches,  of  which  the  first 
forms  upper  and  lower  jaws,  the  latter  movably  articulating  with 
the  skully  and  both  nearly  always  bearing  teeth.    There  is  frequently 
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an  air-bladder,  which  in  certain  exceptional  cases  acquires  the 
function  of  a  lung  or  chamber  for  breathing  air.  The  h3rpophysi8 
is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  nasal  chambers  and  lies 
within  the  cranial  cavity.  There  is  a  pair  of  nasal  chambers  which 
only  exceptionally  communicate  internally  with  the  mouth  cavity. 
The  auditory  labyrinth  contains  the  three  typical  semicircular 
canals.    The  kidney  is  a  persistent  mesonephros. 

The  first  two  sub-classes  are  nearly  related  to  one  another  and 
are  frequently  regarded  as  sections  of  a  single  sub-class — the 
Chondrichthyes  or  Cartilaginous  Fishes. 

Sub-Class  I.— Elasmobrano}iii. 

The  sub-class  Elasmobranchii  comprises  the  Sharks,  Dog-fishes, 
and  Rays.  The  skeleton  of  these  fishes,  like  that  of  the  Cyclo- 
stomes,  is  composed  essentially  of  cartilage,  and,  though  there 
may  be  calcification  of  the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  true  bony 
tissue,  such  as  is  foimd  in  all  higher  groups,  is  not  present.  The 
dermal  fin-rays,  supported  on  the  cartilaginous  skeleton  of  the  fin, 
are  of  hom-like  constitution.  There  is  never  (in  recent  forms)  an 
operculum  or  gill-cover,  A  cloaca  is  present,  the  external  opening 
of  which  serves  as  a  common  outlet  for  the  rectum  and  the  renal 
and  reproductive  ducts.  Among  some  of  the  fossil  representatives 
of  this  group  are  to  be  found  the  most  primitive  of  all  Imown  Fishes. 

1. — ^Example  of  the  Sub-Class  :    The  Dog-fish  {ScyUium 

canicula  or  HemiscyUium  modestum). 

General  External  Features. — The  general  shape  of  the  body 
(Fig.  821)  may  be  roughly  described  as  fusiform ;  at  the  anterior, 
or  head-end  it  is  broader  and  depressed ;  posteriorly  it  tapers 
gradually  and  is  compressed  from  side  to  side.  The  head  termi- 
nates anteriorly  in  a  short,  blunt  snout.  The  tail  is  narrow  and 
bent  upwards  towards  the  extremity.  The  colour  is  grey  with 
brown  markings,  or  dark-brown  above,  lighter  underneath.  The 
entire  surface  is  covered  closely  with  very  minute  hard  phcoid 
scales  or  dermal  teeth,  rather  larger  on  the  upper  surface  than 
on  the  lower.  These  are  pointed,  with  the  points  directed  some- 
what backwards,  so  that  the  surface  appears  rougher  when  the 
hand  is  passed  over  it  forwards  than  when  it  is  passed  in  the  opposite 
direction.  When  examined  closely  each  scale  is  found  to  be  a 
minute  spine  situated  on  a  broader  base.  The  spine  consists 
of  dentine  covered  with  a  layer  of  enamel ;  the  base  is  composed 
of  bone-like  substance,  and  the  whole  scale  has  thus  the  same 
essential  structure  as  a  tooth.  Along  each  side  of  the  head  and 
body  runs  a  faint  depressed  longitudinal  Une  or  sUght  narrow 
groove — the  lateral  line,  marking  the  position  of  the  lateral  Une 
canal,  which  contains  integumentary  sense-organs. 
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Afl  in  Fishes  in  general,  two  sets  of  fins  are  to  be  recogniaed — the 
unpaired  or  median  fins,  and  the  paired  or  lateral.  These  are  all 
flap-like  outgrowths,  running  vertically  and  longitudinally  in  the 
case  of  the  median  fins,  nearly  horizontally  in  the  case  of  the  lateral : 
they  are  flexible,  but  etiffish,  particularly  towards  the  base,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  suppoitmg  framework  of  cartilage.  Of  the 
median  fins  two — the  dorsal — are  situated,  as  the  name  indicates, 
on  the  dorsal  surface  :  they  are  of  triangular  shape  ;  the  anterior, 
which  is  the  larger,  is  situated  at  about  the  middle  of  the  length  of 
the  body,  the  other  a  Uttle  further  back.  The  caudal  fin  fringes  the 
tail :  it  consbts  of  a  narrower  dorsal  portion  and  a  broader  ventral, 
continuous  with  one  another  round  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  the 
latter  divided  by  a  notch  into  a  larger,  anterior,  and  a  smaller, 
posterior  lobe.  The  tail  is  heterocercai,  i.e.,  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  spinal  column  is  bent  upwards  and  lies  in  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  caudal  fin.  The  ventr^  or  so-called  anal  fin  is  situated  on 
the  ventral  surface,  in  Scyllium  opposite  the  interval  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  dorsals,  in  HemiscyUium  behind  the  latter  ; 
it  resembles  the  latter  in  size  and  shape. 


I^a.  811.— SOB-rldi  (BamUeirUliiin  modamim).     Lateral  view.     (Allei  Walte.) 

Of  the  lateral  fins  there  are  two  pairs,  the  pectoral  and  the  pelvic. 
The  pectoral  are  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  just  behind 
the  head.  The  pelvic,  which  are  the  smaller,  are  placed  on  the 
ventral  surface,  close  together,  about  the  middle  of  the  body. 
In  the  males  the  bases  of  the  pelvic  fins  are  united  together  in  the 
middle  line,  and  each  has  connected  with  it  a  clasper  or  copvlatory 
organ.  The  latter  is  a  stiff  rod,  on  the  inner  and  dorsal  aspect 
of  which  is  a  groove  leading  forwards  into  a  pouch-like  depression 
in  the  base  of  the  fin. 

The  mouth — a  transverse,  somewhat  creacfentic  opening — is 
situated  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  head,  near  its  anterior  end. 
In  front  and  behind  it  is  bounded  by  the  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
each  bearing  several  rows  of  teeth  with  sharp  points  directed  back- 
wards. The  nostrils  are  situated  one  in  front  of  each  angle  of  the 
mouth,  with  which  each  is  connected  by  a  wide  groove — the  naso- 
bucoal  groove.  In  HemiscyUium  the  outer  edge  of  the  groove  is 
prolonged  into  a  narrow  subcylindrical  appendage — the  barbd.  A 
BOksU  rounded  aperture,  the  sjnrade, — placed  just  behind  the  eye — 


leads  into  the  large  pharynx.  Five  pairs  of  slits  running  vertically 
on  each  side  of  the  neck — the  branchial  slits — also  lead  internally 
into  the  pharynx.  A  large  median  opening  on  the  ventral  surface 
at  the  root  of  the  tail,  between  the  pelvic  fins,  is  the  opening  leading 
into  the  cloaca,  or  chamber  fonning  the  common  outlet  for  the 
intestine  and  the  lenal  and  reproductive  organs.  A  pair  of  small 
depressions,  the  abdominal  pores,  situated  behind  the  cloacal  open- 
ing, lead  into  narrow  passages  opening  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
/The  skeleton  is  composed  entirely  of  cartil^e,  with,  in  certain 
^places,  depositions  of  calcareous  salts.  As  in  Vertebrates  in  general, 
we  distinguish  two  sets  of  elements  in  the  skeleton — the  axial  set 
and  the  appendicular,  the  former  comprising  the  akull  and  spinal 
colunm,  the  latter  the  limbs  and  their  arches. 


FlO.  8£3.— Portlona  ol  the  verteliral  column  ot  SeyUium  oMtleola.  A  an<l  JJ,  from  tbe 
. — ...n__..  ..  . ... — ,...,i.  _r.u....i .  ■  — -■  J,  two  vsrUbne  in  lougltudlnsl  se    * 


JXioftl  spine;  i.n.p.  ial«roluy  piece  (intei 
.  .  _  .  . ,    ..  _  nguraJ  plate  {b«sl-d 


alcitlect  poitlon  of  CKJitrum  ;  e.  centri 
)I  spinftf  nerve  ;  h.  a.  hiemiS  arch  <b 

at  InterneuTal  vlnte) ;  i 

oiTib':  "/ 

The  spinal  column  is  distinguishable  into  two  regions — the 
region  of  the  trunk  and  the  region  of  the  tail.  In  the  trunk-region 
each  vertebra  (Fig.  822,  A  and  B)  consists  of  a  centrum  (c),  neural 
arch  {n.a.),  and  transverse  processes  (tr.pr).  In  the  caudal  region  . 
there  are  no  transverse  processes,  but  inferior  or  hcBmal  arches 
(C,  D,  h.a.)  take  their  place.  The  centra  of  all  the  vertebrae  are 
deeply  biconcave  or  ampkiccelous,  having  deep  conical  concavities 
on  their  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  Through  the  series  of 
centra  runs  the  notochord  (nlc.),  greatly  constricted  in  the  centrum 
itself,  and  dilated  in  the  large  spaces  formed  by  the  apposition 
of  the  amphicoeloua  centra  of  adjoining  vertebrse,  where  it  forms  a 
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pulp;  raaBs,  The  concave  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
centra  are  covered  by  a  dense  calcified  layer,  and  in  Hemiacyllimn 
eight  radiating  Umelhe  of  calcified  tissue  nm  longitudinally  through 
the  substance  of  the. centrum  itself.  The  centra,  unlike  those 
of  the  higher  forms,  are  developed  as  chondrifications  of  the  sheath 
of  the  Dotochord  into  which  cells  of  the  skeletogenous  layer  have 
migrated  (p.  71).  On  the  dorsal  side  of  the  tow  of  centra  the 
spinal  column  is  represented  by  the  series  of  neural  arches  which 
support  the  walls  of  the  spinal  canal.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
series  of  intercalary  cartilages  the  neural  arches  appear  to  be  twice 
as  numerous  as  the  centra.  Each  neural  arch  consists  on  each  side 
of    a  process,  the  neural  process,  given  off  from  the  centrum,  and 


lateral  view  of  ekull  with  visceral  arches  uid  anterior  part  ol  aplnal 

iyn  »re  Dot  repreaeatsd.    The  skull  and  hyoW  arch  are  somewhat 

t  the  hyoid  and  flrst  branchial  arch  are  not  exactly  In  their  natural 

itohyal ;  ep.  br.  1,  ep.  tir.  S,  Srst  and  fifth  eplbranchlals ;  si.  apvture 


(ioterdoruJ)  plates  i  wit.  Meckel's  cartllti^  ;  nrur.  neuralproceues ;  ol/.  olfactory  eapnule 
or.  formmm  lor  Dcniomotor ;  oph.  1,  foramen  for  ophthalmic  division  of  Isclal  nerve 
opk.  2,  tonniea  lor  ophthalmic  division  ottriEeminal;  opf.  optic  foramen  :  pat.  q,  palato 
qnadnta ;  |w(Jt.  fonmeo  for  4tb  nerve  ;  ph.  br.  1  and  ph.  br.  S,  Bret  and  fifth  pharyngo 
bninchia) :    ip.    neural   spines ;    Ir.  transverae    proceasea    and    riba ;    tri,  foramen  iui 


of  a  small  cartilage,  the  nmr(d  plate  (basi-dorsal),  which  becomes 
completely  fused  with  the  neural  process  in  the  adult.  Between 
successive  neural  plates,  the  width  of  each  of  which  is  only  about 
half  the  length  of  the  centrum,  are  interposed  a  series  of  plates 
of  very  similar  shape,  the  interdorsal  or  intemeural  plates.  Small 
median  cartilages,'  the  neural  spines,  fit  in  between  both  neural 
and  intemeural  plates  of  opposite  sides  and  form  keystones  com- 
pleting the  arches. 

The  transverse  processes  are  very  short :  connected. with  each  of 
them  is  a  rudimentary  cartilaginous  rib  (r.)  about  half  an  inch  in 
length. 

The  cranium  (Fig.  823)  is  a  cartilaginous  case,  the  wall  of  which 
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is  continuous  throughout,  and  not  composed,  like  the  skulls  of 
higher  Vertebrates,  of  a  number  of  distinct  bony  elements  fitting 
in  together.  At  the  anterior  end  is  a  rostrum,  consisting  in  Scylliuni 
of  tl^ee  cartilaginous  rods  converging  as  they  extend  forwards  and 
the  lateral  ones  meeting  anteriorly.  At  the  sides  of  the  base  of  this 
are  the  olfactory  capsules  (olf.) — thm  rounded  cartilaginous  sacs  open- 
ing widely  below,  the  cavities  of  the  two  capsules  being  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  thin  septimi.  The  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
cranial  cavity  behind  and  between  the  olfactory  capsules  is  formed 
not  of  cartilage,  but  of  a  tough  fibrous  membrane,  and  the  space 
thus  filled  in  is  termed  the  anterior  fontaneUe  :  in  contact  with  the 
lower  surface  of  the  membrane  is  the  pineal  body,  to  be  afterwards 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  brain.  Each  side-wall  of  this 
part  of  the  skull  presents  a  deep  concavity — the  orbit — over  which 
is  a  ridge-like  prominence,  the  supra-orbited  crest,  terminating 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly  in  obscure  processes  termed  respectively 
the  pre-orbital  and  post-orbital  processes.  Below  the  orbit  is  a 
longitudinal  infra-orbital  ridge. 

Behind  the  orbit  is  the  auditory  region  of  the  skull — a  mass  of 
cartilage  in  which  the  parts  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the 
internal  ear  are  embedded.  On  the  upper  surface  of  this  posterior 
portion  of  the  skull  are  two  small  apertures  situated  in  a  mesial 
depression.  These  are  the  openings  of  the  aqueductus  vestibuli 
{endolymphatic  ducts),  leading  into  the  vestibule  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth.  Behind  this  again  is  the  occipital  region,  forming  the 
posterior  boundary  of  the  cranial  cavity,  and  having  in  the  middle 
a  large  rounded  aperture — the  foramen  magnum — through  which 
the  spinal  cord,  contained  in  the  neural  canal  and  protected  by  the 
neural  arches  of  the  vertebrae,  becomes  continuous  with  the  brain, 
lodged  in  the  cranial  cavity.  Below  this,  on  either  side  is  an 
articular  surface — the  occipital  condyle — for  articulation  with  the 
spinal  column,  and  between  the  two  condyles  is  a  concavity,  like 
that  of  the  vertebral  centra,  containing  notochordal  tissue. 

A  number  of  smaller  apertures,  or  foramina,  chiefly  for  the 
passage  of  nerves,  perforate  the  wall  of  the  skull.  Behind  and  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  are  apertures  {oph,2,l)  through 
which  the  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves 
leave  the  skiJl.  Piercing  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  are  foramina 
through  which  the  optic  or  second  pair  of  cerebral  nerves  (opt),  the 
oculomotor  {oc.),  or  third,  the  pathetic,  or  fourth  {paih.),  the  tri- 
geminal, or  fifth  (tri,),  the  abducent,  or  sixth,  and  the  facial,  or 
seventh,  gain  an  exit  from  the  interior  of  the  cranial  cavity.  Just 
behind  the  auditory  region  is  the  foramen  for  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal (gL),  and  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  skull,  near  the 
foramen  magnum,  is  the  foramen  for  the  vagus. 

In  close  connection  with  the  cranium  are  a  number  of  cartilages 
composing  the  visceral  arches  (Figs.  823  and  824).    These  are  in- 
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complete  hoops  of  cartilage,  mostly  segmented,  which  lie  in  the 
sides  and  floor  of  the  moutii-cavity  or  pharynx.  The  first  of  these 
forms  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  The  upper  jaw,  or  pcdatoq^Mdrate 
(pal.  q.)s  consists  of  two  stout  rods  of  cartilage  firmly  bound  to- 
gether in  the  middle  line  and  bearing  the  upper  series  of  teeth. 
The  lower  jaw,  or  MeckeCs  cartilage  {mck.)y  likewise  consists  of  two 
stout  tooth-bearing  cartilaginoilb  rods  firmly  united  together  in  the 
middle  line,  the  union  being  termed  the  symphysis.  At  their  outer 
ends  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  articulate  with  one  another  by  a 
movable  jomt.  In  front  the  upper  jaw  is  connected  by  a  ligament 
with  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Immediately  behind  the  lower  jaw  is  the  hyoid  arch.    This 

consists  of  two  cartilages  on  each  side,  and  a  mesial  one  below. 

The    uppermost   cartilage   is  the  hyomandibular   {hy,  mn) :    this 

articulates  by  its  proximal  end  with  a  distinct  articular  facet 

on  the  auditory  region  of  the  skull :   distally  it  is  connected  by 

ligamentous  fibres  with  the   outer  ends  of  the  palatoquadrate 

and  Meckel's  cartilage.    The  lower  lateral  cartilage  is  the  cerato- 

hyal  {cer.  hy.).    Both  the  hyomandibular  and  ceratohyal  bear  a 

number  of  slender  cartilaginous  rods — ^the  branchial  ray^  of  the 

hyoid  arch.    The  mesial  element,  or  basihyal  {b,hy.),  Ues  in  the 

floor  of  the  pharynx.    Behind  the  hyoid  arch  follow  the  branchial 

archeSy  which  are  five  in  number.    Each  branchial  arch,  with 

exceptions   to   be   presently  noted,  consists   of  four   cartilages. 

The  uppermost  of  these — pharyngobranchial  {ph,  br.l-ph,  6r.5)— lie 

in  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pharynx,  not  far  from  the  spinal  column  ; 

the  phaiyngobranchials  of  the  last  two  arches  are  fused  together. 

The  next  in  order — ^the  epibranchials  (ep.  br.) — with  the  exception 

of  those  of  the  last  arch,  bear  a  nimiber  of  slender  cartilaginous 

rods — ^the  branchial  rays — which  support  the  walls  of  the  gill-sacs  ; 

and  the  next — ^the  ceraiobranchials  {cer,  br.) — are,  with  the  same 

exception,  similarly  provided.    The  hypobranchials  {hyp,  br,),  which 

succeed  these,  are  absent  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  fifth  arches. 

In  the  middle  line  on  the  floor  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity  is  a  mesial 

cartilage — ^the  basibranchidl  (Fig.  824,  6.  br,) — ^which  is  connected 

with  the  ventral  ehds  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  arches.    A 

series  of  slender  curved  rods — ^the  extrabranchials — ^lie  superficial 

to  the  branchial  arches,  along  the  ^borders  of  the  corresponding 

external  branchial  clefts. 

Two  pairs  of  delicate  labial  cartilages  are  present  at  the  sides 
of  the  mouth,  and  a  couple  st  the  margins  of  the  openings  of  the 
olfactory  capsules. 

The  skeleton  of  all  the  fins — ^paired  and  unpaired — ^presents  a 
considerable  degree  of  uniformity.  The  main  part  of  the  expanse 
of  the  fin  is  supported  by  a  series  of  flattened  segmented  rods,  the 
J^^f^iophores  or  cartilaginous  fin-rays,  which  lie  in  close  apposition  : 
m  the  case  of  the  donal  fins  these  may  be  partly  calcified.  At 
vou  n  K 
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tlie  outer  ends  of  these  are  one  or  more  rows  of  polygonal  plates  of 
cartilage.  On  each  side  of  the  rays  and  polygonal  cartilages  are  a 
number  of  slender  "  homy  "  rays  or  ceratotnchia  of  dermal  origin,^ 
In  the  smaller  median  fins  there  may  be  an  elongated  rod  of 
cartilage /Constituting  the  skeleton,  or  cartilage  may  be  entirely 
absenty/ln  the  pectoral  fin  (Fig,  825)  the  fin-rays  are  supported 
on  th^  basai  cartilages  articulating  with  the  peOond  arm.  The 
latter  {pect.)  is  a  strong  hoop  of  cartilage  incomplete  dorsally, 
siUuted  immediately  behind  the  last  of  the  branchial  arches. 


AjfpA 


la  addlUao — b.  br.  baalbrBDcblal  ploli ;  i 


It  consists  of  a  dorsal,  or  sca^lar,  and  a  ventral,  or  coracoid  portion, 
the  coracoid  portions  of  opposite  sides  being  completely  continuous 
across  the  middle  line,  wbfle  the  scapular  are  separated  by  a  wide 
gap  in  which  the  spinal  column  lies.     Between  the  two  portions  are 

the  three  articular  surfaces  for  the  three  basal  cartilages.     The 


^  Though,  on  account  of  thoir  appearance  and  hom-like  ooDsJstencjr,  theso 
Btructures  are  commonly  referred  to  as  homy,  they  do  not  conaist  of  true  hom 
(whioh  is  always  epidermal  in  orimn),  but  of  a  eubstanoe  oaHed  elaatin, 
oharacteristio  of  elastic  a *' —  ' <.!.___ 
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coiacoid  portions  aie  produced  forwards  in  t^e  middle  line  into  a 
flattened  process  supporting  the  floor  of  the  pericardial  cavity  in 
which  the  heart  is 
lodged.  The  three 
basal  carUlages  of 
the  fin  are  named, 
respectively,  the 
anterior,  proptery- 
ffittm  (pro.),  the 
middle,  meto^ery- 
giun^  {meso.),  and 
the  posterior,  me  ■ 
lapterygiian  {meta.). 
Of  these  the  first  is 
the  smallest  and  the 
last  the  largest :  the 
first  bears  only  one 
Urge  ray ;  the  other 
two  bear  twelve  or 
more  rays,  differ- 
ently arranged  in 
th^^two  genera. 
r.  The     pdvic    fin 

(Fi^.  826)    has  only  r,0.826.-H«ni«,TUlun.,  peroral  arch  and  to.  d.  r.  dermal 
a   Siniue    basal    car-       homrra^;m«K>.  mraopteryglumitRela.  DietspteiTEluiii;]»cl. 

iiUg7(».«..)iirtiou-   ■«*«—^^  >".-»»"*- 

latiog  with  the  pelvic  arch,  with  which  also  one  or  two  of  the 
^^  fin-rays  articulate  directly.     The 

— ^  pelvic  arch  {pdv.)  is  a  nearly 

straight  bar  of  cartilage  which 
runs  transversely  across  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body, 
just  in  front  of  the  cloaca! 
opening. 

Enteric  Canal  (Fig.  827).— 
The  mouth  leads  into  a  very 
wide  cavity,  the  pharynx,  into 
which  open  at  the  sides  the  in- 
ternal apertures  of  the  branchial 
clefts  and  of  the  spiracle.  From 
this  runs  backwards  a  short  wide 
tube  —  the  cesophagus  {ces.) — 
peivio  uoh  and    wUch    passes   behind  into  the 

i^gium;   )«Ji..    stomach.     The  atomacA  is  a  U- 

"^  shaped  organ,  with  a  long  left 

limb   continuous   with   the   cesophagus,    and   a   short  right   one 
passing  into  the  intestine.    At  the  pylorus  {pyl.) — the  point  wheie 
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the  Btomach  passes  into  the  iotestiae — is  a  slight  constriction, 
followed  by  a  ^ckeniog.    The  vatestine  consists  of  two  parts — smdU 
intestine  or  duodenum,  and  large  intestuie.     The  fonner  is  very  short, 
'     only  an  inch  oi  two  in  length.    The  latter  is  longer  and  very  wide  ; 
it  is  divisible  into  two  portions— the  cohn  {col.)  in  front  and  the 
'    rectum  {red.)  behind.    The  former  is  very  wide  and  is  characterised 
I"    by  the  presence  in  its  interior  of  a  spiral  valve,  a  fold  of  the  mucoua 
membrane  which  runs  spirally  round  its  interior,  and  both  retards 
\     the  too  rapid  passage  of  the  food  and  aSords  a  more  extensive 
;  i  surface  for  absorption.    The  rectuM  difiers  from  the  colon  in  being 
narrower  and  in  the  absence  of  the  spiral  valve  ;  it  opens  behind  into 
the  cloaca. 
I.         There  is  a  large  liver  Qiv.)  consisting  of  two  elongated  lobes.    A 
i    rounded  sac — the  gaUrbhdder  {g.  W.)— lies  embedded  in  the  left 
lobe  at  its  anterior  end.     The  duct  of  the  liver — the  bile-duct  (b.dct.) 
— runs  from  the  liver  to  the  intestine.     Proximally  it  is  connected 
with  the  gall-bladder,  and  by  branch-ducts 
with  the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  hver.    It 
opens  near  the  commencement  of  the  colon'. 
The  pancreas  (jiancr.)  is  a  light-coloured 
compressed  gland   consisting  of  two   main 
lobes  with  a  broad  connecting  ig^hniPB,  lying 
in  the  angle  between  the  right-h^nd  lirab  of 
the   stomach  and  the  small  intestine.     Its 
duct  enters  the  wall  of  the  small  intestine 
and  runs  in  it  for  about  half  an  inch,  open- 
^     ing  eventually  at  the  point  where  the  small 

-^      intestine  passes  into  the  colon.  Fia.828.~H«mi«eriuiim, 

■  Connected  with  the  rectmn  on  its  dorsal      §,?S^d"'' "'™**"""" 

aspect  is  an  oval  gland — the  rectal  gland 
{red.  ji,y— about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  spleen  {spl.)  is  a  dark-red  or  purple  body  attached  to  the  con- 
vexity of  the  U -shaped  stomach  and  sending  a  narrow  lobe  along 
the  nght-hand  limb. 

The  orgnns  of  respiration  in  the  Dog-fish  are  the  giUs,  situated 
in  the  five  giU-pouches.  Each  gill-pouch  (Fig.  828)  is  an  antero- 
poeteriorly  compressed  qavity  opening  internally  into  the  pharynx 
and  externally  Dy  the  corresponding  gill-sht.  The  walls  of  the 
poaches  are  supported  by  the  branchial  and  hyoid  arches  with  their 
rays,  the  first  pouch  l>eing  situated  between  the  hyoid  and  first 
branchial  arches,  the  last  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  branchial 
arches.  On  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  pouches  are  the 
giUs,  each  hemibranch  consisting  of  a  series  of  close-set  parallel 
folds  or  plaits  of  highly  vascular  mucous  membrane.  Separating 
adjoining  gill-pouches,  and  supporting  the  gills,  are  a  series  of  broad 
inierbratuskial  septa,  each  containing  the  corresponding  branchial 
arch  with  its  connected  branchial  rays.    The  most  anterior  hemi- 


branch  is  bome  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hyoid  arch.  The 
last  ^-pouch  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  gill-plaite  on  its 
antenor  wall  on^.  On  the  anterior  wall  of  the  spiracle  is  a  vestigia 
gill — the  pseudobranch  or  spiraoulaT  giU — in  the  form  of  a  few  alight 
ridges. 

BIood-Bystem. — The  heart  is  situated  in  the  pericardial 
cavity,  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  in  front  of  the 
pectoral  arch,  and  between  the  two  series  of  branchial  pouches. 
The  dorsal  wall  of  the  pericardial  cavity  is  supported  by  the 
basibranchial  cartilage.  Placing  it  in  communication  with  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  a  canal — the  pericardto-peritoneal  canal. 
The  heart  (Fig,  827)  consists  of  four  chambers — sinus  venoaus 
{sin.),  eniride  [aur.),  ventricle  {vent.),  and  conus  arteriosus  (con.), 
through  which  the  blood  passes  in  the  order  given.     The  sinus 


FlO.  8Z9. — The  heart  uid  btsnohlal  >rt«rle>  of  SeyUiam, 
brwiohlal  ftrterlea  ;  ou.  »iirlole  ;  e.  a.  oonua  Bitedosu*  ;  et. 
artery;  d,  ao.  tlorwl  a 

davlM)  artery  ;  i.  v.  lia 


......  ',  brsDchla)  clefts  ;  ear.  corDnary 

irta;  4.  e.  dorsal  carotid  artery;  ^.  br.' — '.  eDereM  bruiclilal 
■-'-'  atterlea  ;  hm.  mandibular  artery  ;  tp.  apiracla  ;  ».  rf.  aub- 


venostts  is  a  thiu-walled,  transverse,  tubular  chamber,  into  the  ends 
of  which  the  great  veins  open.  It  communicates  with  the  auricle 
by  an  aperture,  the  sinu-auricuJar  aperture.  The  auricle  is  a  large, 
three-cornered,  thin-walled  chamber,  situated  in  front  of  the  sinus 
venosuB  and  dorsal  to  the  ventricle.  Itfi  apex  is  dirfcted  forwards, 
and  its  lateral  angles  project  at  the  sides  of  the  ventricle  :  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  ventricle  by  a  slit-like  aperture  guarded  by  a  two- 
hpped  valve.  The  ventricle  b  a  thick-walled,  globular  chamber, 
forming  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  heart  when  looked  at 
from  the  ventral  surface.  From  it  the  conus  arteriosus  runs 
forwards  as  a  median  stout  tube  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  peri- 
cardial cavity,  where  it  gives  ofE  the  ventral  aorta.  It  ccmtaios 
two  transverse  rows  of  valves,  anterior  and  posterior,  the  former 
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consisting  of  three,  the  latter  of  three  or  four.  The  ventral  aorta 
(Fig.  829)  gives  origin  to  a  series  of  paired  afferent  branchial 
arteries  {af,  br.),  one  for  each  branchial  pouch.  In  Scyllium  the 
two  most  posterior  arise  close  together  near  the  beginning  of  the 
ventral  aorta,  the  third  pair  a  little  further  forwards.  The  ventral 
aorta  then  runs  forwards  a  little  distance  and  bifurcates  to  form 
the  two  innominate  arteries,  right  and  left,  each  of  which  in  turn 
bifurcates  to  form  the  first  and  second  afferent  vessels  {af.  6r^., 
af.  5r.*)  of  its  side.  In  Hemiscyllium  (Fig.  830)  the  arriangement 
is  somewhat  different. 

From  the  gills  the  blood  passes  by  means  of  the  efferent  branchial 
arteries.    These  efferent  vessels  (Fig.  829,  ef,  br.)  form  a  series  of. 
loops,  one  running  around  the  margin  of  each  of- the  first  four      ; 
internal  branchial  clefts  :    a  single  vessel  runs  along  the  anterior     ^ 
border  ol  the  fifth  branchial  cleft  and  opens  into  the  fourth  loop. 
The  -four  main  efferent  branchial  vessels  {epibranchials,  ep.  br.)  run 
inwards  olid  backwards  from  the  loops  under  cover  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  roof  of  the  pharynx  to  unite  in  a  large  median 
trunk — ^the  dorsal  aorta  (d.  oo.).    A  dorsal  carotid  artery  {d.  c.)  is 
given  off  from  the  first  efferent  branchial.    A  branch  (hyddean) 
given  off  from  the  same  efferent' vessel  supplies  the  pseudobranch, 
and  the  blood  from  the  latter  is  taken  up  by  the  verUral  carotid 
(v.  c).     Both  carotids  run  forwards  to  supply  the  head. 

The  dorsal  aorta  (Fig.  829,  d.  ao.)  runs  backwards  throughout 

the  length  of  the  body-cavity,  giving  off  numerous  branches,  and 

is  continued  as  the  caudal  artery,  which  runs  in  the  canal  enclosed 

by  the  inferior  arches  of  the  caudal  vertebrsB.    The  first  pair  of 

branches  are  the  sfji)cUivians  (s.  cl.),  for  the  supply  of  the  pectoral 

fins ;    these  are  given  off  between  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of 

epibranchial  arteries.    The  next  large  branch. is  the  unpaired  cceliac 

(Fig.  827,  cod.) :    this  runs  in  the  mesentery  and  divides  into 

branches  for  ^  the  sti^ply  of  the  stoma^jandJisifiSfc  the  first  part  of 

the  intestine,  and  the  pancreas.    The  anterior  mesenteric  artery, 

also  median,  supplies  the  rest  of  the  intestine  and  gives  off  branches 

to  the  reproductive  organs.    The  lienogastric  supphes  part  of  the 

stomach,  the  spleen,  and  part  of  the  pancreas'.    The  posterior 

mesenteric  is  a  small  vessel  mainly  supplying  the  rectal  gland. 

SmaQ  renal  arteries  carry  a  small  quantity  of  arterial  blood  to  the 

kidneys,  and  a  pair  of  iUac  arteries,  likewise  of  small  size,  pass  to 

the  pelvic  fins.    In  addition  to  these  a  number  of  small  arteries, 

tht  parietal,  supplying  the  wall  of  the  body,  are  given  off  throughout 

the  length  of  the  aorta. 

The  veins  are  very  thin-walled,  and  the  larger  trunks  are  remark- 
able for  their  dilated  character,  from  which  they  have  obtained 
the  name  of  sinuseSj  though  they  are  true  vessels  and  not  sinuses 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  dealing  with  the  Inverte- 
brates (^.  p.  90). 
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Tbe  venous  blood  is  brought  back  from  the  head  by  a  pair  of 
jitgular  or  anterior  cardinal  sinuses  (Fig.  830,  jug.  v.),  and  from  the 
trunk  by  a  paii  of  posterior  cardinal  sinuses  (r.  and  l.caTd.s.).     At 
the  level  of    the 
ff'     sinus  venosus  the  an- 
''      terior    and    posterior 
cardinals  of  each  side 
unite  to  fonu  a  short, 
nearly  transverse  ainus, 
,  the  precaval  sinus  or 

^'irj"  ductus    Cuvieri    (Fig. 

830,  dct.  c),  which  is 
continued     into      the 
d  lateral    extremity    of 

^  the  sinus  venosus.     In- 

fl       to  the  piecaval  sinus, 
^.-  ..  about  its  middle,  opens 

an     inferior     jugular 
i  sinus    {inf,    jug.      v.) 

which  brii^  ba^k  the 
blood  from  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  and  about 
the  branchial  r^on  of 
the  ventral  surface. 
The  two  posterior  car- 
dinal sinuses  extend 
backwards  throughout 
the  length  of  the  body- 
cavity  ;  in  front  they 
are  enormously  dilated, 
behind  they  lie  be- 
tween the  kidneys. 
Anteriorly  ^  each  re- 
ceives the  cortespond- 
ing  sidxHavian  vein 
brmging  the  blood 
from  the  pectoral  fin 

FlB.B30.-H«mlMyIU«m.Dlagrttmn.atlcrBpre«ntBtlonol  ^""^   adjacent  parts   Of 

the  ventral  aorta  sort  allerent  branchial  nrterieg,  and  o(  the  the     DOdv-Wall.         The 

chlel   veins,    aii.  aLimuntary  Caoal;   iff.o.'-6r.iP,>  afferent  ,   ,        i         •      n         \     • 

branchial  arteries;  caud.  o.  caudal  vein;  da.  c.  ptecaval  toferoi   Vein   (l.   V.),   in- 

■  '""■;_':r's.££',Ka.';  «'e»d  of  jobung  with 

''.•,'^:S-}^i^^?iZ''}°jJ^:,'l'!^l':  the       subclavian 

-, , -  -, ,_ (p.   91),   opens   separ- 

right  renal  portal  vein.   ^  ately  into  the  pfecaval. 

The  genital  sinus  discharges  into  the  posterior  cardinal  sinus. 
There  are  two  portal  systems  of  veins,  the  renal  (r.  and  l.port.v.) 

and  the  hepatio  portal  (hep.  port,  v.),  by  which  the  kidneys  and  liver. 


5.  eard,  I,  Telt  cMdinal  einua  ;  /.  port,  v,  left  renal  portal  ve 
tuph.  kidney ;  r.  cord.  i.  ilgbt  cardinal  sinus ;  r.  port 
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lespectively,  are  supplied  with  venous  blood.  The  caiuUd  vein, 
which  biings  back  the  blood  from  the  tail,  running,  along  with  the 
caudal  artery  through  the  inferior  arches  of  the  vertebrae,  divides  on 
entering  the  abdominal  cavity  into  right  and  left  renal  portal  veins, 
which  end  in  a  number  of  afferent  renal  veins  supplying  the  kidneys. 

The  hepatic  portal  vein  (A.  port,  v.)  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
veins  derived  from  the  intestine,  stomach,  pancreas,  and  spleen, 
and  runs  forwards  to  enter,  the  liver  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
middle  line.  In  Hemiscyllium  a  large  branch  connects  the  genital 
sinus  with  .the  intestinal  tributaries  of  the  hepatic  portal  system: 
the  blood  ftom  the  liver  enters  the  sinus  venosus  by  two  hepatic 
sinuses  placed  close  together. 

Nervous    System. —  The   fore-brain    consists   of   a   rounded 
smooth  prosencephalon  (Fig.  831,  V.H.)  divided  into  two  lateral 
parts  by  a  very  shaUow  median  longitudinal  groove.    From  its 
antero-lateral  region  each  half  gives  off  a  thick  cord,  which  dilates 
into  a  large  mass  of  nerve-matter,  the  olfactory  hulb  (L,  ol,),  closely 
appUed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  corresponding  olfactory 
capsule.    The  diencephalon  (ZH)  is  comparatively  small ;  its  roof 
is  very  thin,  while  the  lateral  walls  are  composed  of  two  thickish 
masses — the  optic  thalami.    Attached  to  the  roof  is*  a  slender  tube, 
the  epiphysis  cerebri  or  pineal  organ  {Gp.),  which  runs  forwards  and 
tenninates  in  a  sUghtly  dilated  extremity  fixed  to  the  membranous 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  skull.    Projectmg  downwards  from  its 
floor  are  two  rounded  bodies,  the  lobi  inferiores  {UL),  whfch  are 
dilated  portions  of  the  infundibulum.    Behind  these  give  off  a 
thin-walled    vascular    outgrowth — the    saccus    vasculostis    {Sv,). 
Attached  to  the  infundibulum  and  extending  backwards  feom  it 
is  a  thin-walled  sac — ^the  pituitary  body  or  hypophysis  cerebri  {HS), 
having  on  its  ventral  surface  a  median  tubidar  body  attached  at 
its  posterior  end  to  the  floor  of  the  skull.    In  front  of  the  infundi- 
bulum, and  also  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  diencephalon,  is  the 
optic  chiasma,  formed  by  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  two 
optic  nerves.    The  mid-brain  (MH)  consists  of  a  pair  of  oval  optic 
lobes  dorsally,  and  ventrally  of  a  band  of  longitudinal  nerie-flbres 
corresponding  to  the  crura  cerebri  of  the  higher  vertebrate  brain. 
The  cerebellum  {HH)  is  elongated  in  the  antero-posterior  direction, 
its  anterior  portion  overlapping  the  optic  lobes,  and  its  posterior 
the  meduUa  oblongata.    Its  surface  is  marked  with  a  few  fine 
grooves.     The  medulla  oblongata  (iV^^),  broad  in  front,  narrows 
posteriorly  to  pass  into  the  spinal  cord.    The  fourth  ventricle  or 
fossa  rhomboid4zlis  {F,  rho.)  is  a  shallow  space  on  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  covered  over  only  by  a  thin  vascular 
membrane,  the  choroid  plexus :   it  is  wide  in  front  and  graduaUy 
narrows  posteriorly.    At  the  sides  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  are  a  pait  of  folded  ear-shaped  lobes,  the  corpora 
resHfortnia, 


The  fourth  Tentride  or  metaoale  (Fig.  832,  meta.)  is  continnons 
behind  witih  the  c«[itTal  canal  of  the  spinal  coid.  It  gives  off  -an 
epiccele  above,  and  in  front  is  continuous  with  a  narrow  passage, 


'Brain  at  BerlUimi  onnlcnla.  A,  donal  Ttew ;  B.  Tentral  Tleir;  0,Utenl  Tleir. 

■    -     ■       iboldalta  (fourth  ventrfclo)  i  fl-  — -■-— ^--■■" •--" ""  "  ■- 

ictory  bulb  ;  MH,  mld-bralxi 


"p'riu.  Imm  thomboldalli  (fourth  vBntJtdej'rflp,  epjphy^ :  'hH,  ceMbiiinin  ;  'H^ 


the  iter  or  mesoccele  {iter.),  which  opens  anteriorly  into  a  wider 
space,  the  diacc^  or  tiiird  vetUricle  (dia.),  occupying  the  interior  of 
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the  diencepbaloD.  From  this  opens  in  front  a  median  proaocale, 
which  gives  ofE  a  pair  of  paraccAea  (para.)  extending  into  the  two 
lateral  portions  of  the  prosencephalou. 

From  the  aaterior  enlargements  of  the  olfactory  bulba  already 
mentioned  spring  numerous  fibres  which  constitute  the  first  pair 
of  cerebral  nerves  and  enter  the  olfactory  capsules.     Between  the 
two  olfactoiy  lobes  two  small  nerves,  the  te^mirujl  or  pre-olfactory, 
arise  from  the  prosencephalon :    they  are  the  nerves  of  ordinary 
sensation  for  the  iutenor  of  the  olfactory  sacs.     From  the  optic 
chiasma  the  two  optic  nerves  (Figs.  831,  833,  834,  //}  run  outwards 
through  the  optic  foramina  into  the  orbits,  each  perforating  the 
sclerotic  of  the  corresponding  eye  and  terminating  in  the  retina. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  p^rs  of 
□erves   have  the   general  ori^   and 
distribution  which  have  already  been    ' 
described  as  universal  in  the  <>aniata 
(p.  100). 

The  trigeminal  (Figs.  831,  833, 834,  V) 
arises  in  close  relation  to  the  facial. 
As  it  passes  into  the  orbit  it  swells 
into  a  ganglion — the  Qasserian.  Its 
chief  bnuiches  aro  three  in  number. 
The  first  given  off  is  the  superficial 
ophthalmic  (Pig.  83S,  oph.  V ;  Fig.  834, 
F  op.),  which  runs  forwards  through 
the  orbit  above  the  origin  of  the  recti 
muscles,  and  in  very  close  relation 
with  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
facial.  Anteriorly  it  breaks  up  into 
branches  distributed  to  the  integument 
of  the  doisal  surface  of  the  snout.  ^ 
The  mmn  trunk  of  the  nerve  then  rnns 
forwards  and  outwards  across  the 
floor  of  the  orbit,  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  the  maxiliary  and  mandi- 
bular, or  second  and  third  divisions  of 
the  trigeminal.  The  former  {mx.  V) 
suppli^  the  skin  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  snout,  the  latter 
(mnd.  V)  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Of  the  branches  of  the  facial,  the  opbihaimie  runs  through  the 

1  In  nxwt  Enasmobiajiaha  a  nerve  of  oonsiderable  dx« — the  ophihdlmiGua 
f)r«,^«>idtM<Fig.  788) — oriBea  from  the  doraal  and  anterior  part  of  the  QaMerian 
noglioa,  and  is  imially  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  trigeminal.  It  runs 
nirwanla  over  tbs  posterior  reotii«  musolo  and  under  the  superior  rectus,  and 
pwfaMtM  tha  pre><Mfaital  prooeaa  to  end  in  the  integument  of  the  snout. 
*— j-^g  othsr  branohaa  it  gives  oft  ciliary  branohoB  to  the  iris  :  these  are 
ioinadliy  the  oQiarjr  braoohM  of  the  oculomotor.  An  opbttujmicua  profundus 
ii  not  proaent  in  Soyllium  in  the  adult  oondition. 


bralD  vlaved  [roml^e  donal  side, 

the  roofa  of  the  vuloiu  veiitrlclB 

removed  so  u  to  show  the  rela- 

whlch  the  eplenle  Is  glnn  off  ;  iia. 

I^^i.ffi'Mdfb^'laTlt' 

orbit  in  close  relation  to  the  superficial  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
trigeminal,  and  is  distributed  to  the  lateral  line  and  ampullary 
canals  of  the  snout  region ;  the  bueoal  runs  forwards  in  intimate 
relation  with  the  maxUlary  division  of  the  trigeminal,  and  breaks 
up  into  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  sensory  canals  and 
ampuUffi  of  the  r^on  of  the  snout ;  the  palatine  (jal.  VII,  VIIp.) 
passes  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  the  main  body  of  the  nerve — 
hyomandibular  nerve  (hy.  mnd,  VII,  Vllhy.) — then  runs  outwards 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  hyomandibular  cartih^e  and  behind  the 
spiracle,  eventually  becoming  distributed  to  the  muscles  between 


no.  S33.— BOTlIltim  oatnliu.  DIseecUoa  of  the  brain  and  EplnBl  neivas  tram  tb«  dorH> 
(Uiftws.  The  right  aye  h>a  been  removed.  The  cut  Buif&eea  of  the  cartUiaLnous  akuU  uid 
Birioal  columD  mre  dotted.  The  buccal  branch  of  the  facial  ianot  j«nre9enC«d.  el.l — ef.S» 
DtuichUI  elofls  :  (p.  epiphysis  ;  ex.  rtet.  poil«rlor  rectus  muscle  of  the  Bje-ball ;  t\.  nft. 
sloHopharynseal  \  kor.  can.  horizontal  eemldrcular  canal ;  Af.  mtd.  VII.  bromandlbulat 

ErUon  Ql  tbe  fadal ;  inf.  M.  Inferior  oblique  muacle  ;  int.  net.  Ulterior  rectal  moacla  ; 
.  tag-  latanU  brannh  ol  vagus ;  mx.  V.  maxJUarr  dlvMan  of  the  Iritemiaa] ;  otf.  cpt. 
olfactOTT  capsule  :  olf,  i.  olfactory  eac  ;  oph.  V.  VII.  superficial  ophthalmic  bruiiaug  of 
trlggmlQkl  and  facial ;  path,  fourth  nerve  ;  pi.  VII.  palatlDe  branch  of  facial ;  tp.  to.  siflnal 
cord  ;  tp,  tpir.  eplracle  :  (.  rut.  euucrior  rectus  muacle  ;  (.  M.  superior  oblique  ;  vcff. 
vagus  ;  wtt.  vestibule.     (From  Marshall  and  Hurst.) 

the  spiracle  and  the  first  branchial  cleft ;  a  small  external  mandi- 
bular branch  {VII  e.m.)  comes  off  from  it  and  goes  to  the  lateral 
hne  and  ampullary  camjs  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  eigh^  or  avdUory  nerve  passes  directly  into  the  internal 
ear,  and  breaks  up  into  branches  for  the  supply  of  its  various 
parts.  The  ghasopharyng&d  (gl.  ph.,  IX)  perforates  tie  posterior 
part  of  the  auditory  region  of  the  skull,  and,  after  it  reaches  the 
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exterior,  passes  to  the  firat  brancHal  cleft,  wliere  it  bifurcates,  one 
branch  going    to  the  anterior,  and  the  other   to   the   posterior 
wall  of  the  cleft.     The  last  nerve  of  the  series— the  pneumogastric  or 
vagus  {vag.,  X} — is  a  large  nerve  which  emei^es  from  the  skull  by 
an  apettnre 
situated  be- 
tween the  andi- 
toty  i^on  and  t 
the    foramen  ^ 
magnum.      It 
fiist  gives  ofi  a 
series    of    four  ^ 
branchial 
branches,    each 
of  whidi  bifur- 
cates to  supply 
the  anterior  and 
posterior     bor-  - 
dets  of  the  last 
four     branchial 
clefts.     The 
lateralis     nerve 
(lat.   vag.,  X.l.) 
is  frequently  re- 
ferred  to   as  a 
branch  of    the 
vagus    since   it 
runs  in  intimate 
connectioii  with 
the     trunk     of 
that  nerve  for 
some    distance, 
but    it    has    a 
distinct     origin 
in  the  medulla : 
after   becoming 
separated   from 

the  vagus  trunk  .  .  _ 

it  runs  along  be-  ^  i 

neath  the  peri- 
toneum  oppoMte    the    lateral    line,    which   it.  supplies,   to   the 
posterior  end  of  the  body.    The  rest  of  the  vagus  runs  backwards 
to  divide  into  eardiac  branches  for  the  heart  and  gastric  branches 
for  the  stomach. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  system  of  neuromast  organs  {lateral 
tine  and  ampullary  organs)  are  supplied  by  nerve-fibres  wluch  pass 
out  in  vanous  branches   of  the  fadal  and  in  the   lateralis : 
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all  these  fibres  originate  in  a  centre  in  the  medulla,  the  acustico- 
Jateral  centre,  common  to  them  and  the  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  spinal  cord  is  a  cylindrical  cord  which  extends  from  tlie 
foramen  magnum,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the .  hind-brain, 
backwards  throughout  the  length  of  the  neural  canal,  enclosed  by 
the  neural  arches  of  the  vertebrae.  As  in  the  Craniata  in  general 
(see  p.  96),  it  has  dorsal  and  ventral  longitudinal  fissures  and  a 
narrow  central  canal,  and  gives  origin  to  a  large  number  of  paired 
spinal  nerves,  each  arising  from  it  by  two  roots. 

Organs  of  Special  Sense. — The  olfactory  organs  are  rounded 
chambers  enclosed  by  the  cartilage  of  the  olfactory  capsules  of 
the  skull,  and  opening  on  the  exterior  by  the  nostrils  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  head.  The  interior  has  its  lining  membrane 
raised  up  into  a  number  of  close-set  ridges  running  out  from  a 
medifi^Ei  septum.  The  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerves  terminate  in 
cells  of  the  epithelium  covering  the  surface  of  these  ridges. 

The  eye  has  the  general  structure  already  described  as  character- 
ising the  Craniata  in  general  (p.  106).  The  sclerotic  is  cartilaginous, 
the  choroid  has  a  shining  metallic  internal  layer  or  tapetum  ceUu- 
losum,  and  the  lens  is  spherical.  There  are  the  usual  eye-muscles, 
the  two  obliques  situated  anteriorly,  the  four  recti  posteriorly,  not  em- 
bracing the  optic  nerve.    The  eyelids  are  represented  by  stifE  folds. 

The  ear  consists  only  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  {Fig.  798), 
equivalent  to  the  internal  ear  of  higher  Craniata,  the  middle  and 
outer  ear  being  absent.  The  membranous  labyrinth  consists  of 
the  vestibule  and  three  semicircular  canals.  The  former,  which  is 
cUvided  into  two  parte  by  a  constriction,  communicates  by  a  narrow 
passage — ^the  endolymphatic  duct  or  aqu/eductus  vestibuli — ^with  the 
exterior,  in  the  position  already  mentioned.  Of  the  three  semi- 
circular canals,  the  anterior  and  posterior  are  vertical  and  the 
external  horizontal,  as  in  Craniata  in  general.  Each  has  an  ampulla, 
that  of  the  anterior  and  external  canals  situated  at  their  anterior 
ends,  and  that  of  the  posterior  canal,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  three 
and  forms  an  almost  complete  circle,  at  its  posterior  end.  In 
the  fluid  {endolymph)  in  the  interior  of  the  vestibule  are  suspended, 
in  a  mass  of  gelatinous  connective-tissue,  numerous  minute 
calcareous  particles  or  otoliths,  giving  it  a  milky  character. 

The  sensory  canals  of  the  integument  running  along  the  lateral 
line  and  over  the  head  contain  special  nerve-endings  (neuromasts), 
and  doubtless  function  as  organs  of  some  special  sense  (see  p.  105). 
The  same  probably  holds  good  of  a  number  of  unbranched  canals 
(ampulhry  canals)  KTr^get  in  groups  situated  on  the  anterior  por- 
tion  of  the  trunk  and  on  the  head,  and  being  particularly  numerous 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snout.  These  are  dilated  internally 
into  vesicles,  the  ampullce,  provided  with  special  nerve-endings. 

Urinogenital  Organs. — In  the  female  there  is  a  single  ovary  (Figs. 
827,  835,  ov.),  an  elongated  soft,  lobulated  body,  Ijong  a  little  to 
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the  right  of  the  middle  line  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  attached  by  a 
fold  of  peritoneum,  the  mesoarium.  On  its  surface  are  rounded 
elevations  or  foUicles  of  various  sizes,  each  containing  an  ovum 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  There  are  two  oviducts  (Miillerian 
ducts)  entirely  imcbnnected  with  the  ovaries.  Each  oviduct 
(Figs.  827  and  835^  ovd.)  is  a  greatly  elongated  tube  extending 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  front 
the  two  unite  behind  the  pericardium  to  open  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  by  a  wide  median  aperture  {ovd\).  At  about  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  middle  and  anterior  thirds  is  a  swelling  marking  the 
position  of  iilie.shdl-gland  {sh.  gl.).  The  posterior  part  dilates  to 
form  a  wide  uterine  chamber,  and  in  Scyllium  the  two  unite  to 
open  into  the  cloaca  by  a  common  aperture  situated  just  behind  the 
opening  of  the  rectum,  while  in  Hemiscyllium  they  remain  distinct 
and  have  separate  cloacal  openings.  Each  kidney  consists  of  two 
parts,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  former  (Fig.  827,  r.  meson, 
Fig.  835,  k')  is  a  long  narrow  ribbon  of  soft  reddish  substance, 
which  runs  along  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  body-cavity  at 
the  side  of  the  vertebral  colunm,  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  The 
posterior  portion  (r.  metan,  jb)  is  a  compact,  lobulated,  dark-red 
body,  lying  at  the  side  of  the  cloaca,  continuous  with  the  anterior 
portion ;  like  the  latter,  it  is  covered  over  by  the  peritoneum. 
Both  portions  have  their  ducts.  Those  of  the  anterior  are  narrow 
tubes,  which  run  over  its  ventral  surface  and  become  dilated  behind 
to  form  a  pair  of  elongated  chambers,  the  urinary  sinuses  (Fig.  836, 
ur.  sin.)f  uniting  behind  into  a  median  sinus  {med.  ur.  sin,),  opening 
into  the  cloaca  by  a  median  aperture  situated  on  a  papilla,  the 
urinary  papiUa.  The  ducts  of  the  posterior  portion,  the  ureters, 
which  are  usually  from  four  to  six  in  number,  open  into  the  urinary 
sinuBes. 

In  the  male  (Fig.  835,  A)  there  are  two  elongated,  soft,  lobulated 
testes,  each  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a  fold 
of  peritoneum^ — ^the  mesorchium.  From  each  testis  anteriorly,  a  small 
number  of  efferent  ducts  {ef.d)  pass  to  the  anterior  end  of  a  long, 
narrow,  strap-shaped  body,  which  corresponds  to  the  vestigial 
anterior  portion  of  the  kidney  in  the  female.  This  is  the  epididymis  ; 
the  duct,  spermiduct  or  vas  deferens,  runs  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  non-renal  part  of  the  kidney,  or  *'  Leydig*s  gland,*^  and,  where 
it  leaves  the  latter  posteriorly,  becomes  a  wide  tube,  which  opens 
into  the  u/rinogeniui  sinus  {u.  g.  s.),  a  median  chamber  projecting 
into  the  cloaca.  Posteriorly  the  spermiduct  dilates  to  form  a  wide 
thin-walled  sac,  the  vesicma  seminaUs.  Closely  appUed  to  the 
latter  is  a  thin-walled  elongated  sac,  the  sperm-sdo.  Anteriorly 
the  sperm-sac  narrows  to  a  blind  extremity ;  posteriorly  the  right 
and  left  sperm-sacs  combine  to  form  the  urinogenital  sinus.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  kidney  has  the  same  character  as  in  the 
female ;  its  ducts,  usually  five  in  number  on  each  side,  open  into 


Fio.  8S5.— The  urlnogeniUl  orgioa  ol  BeyUlimi  euilBnlm  from  the  ventml  aide.  A,  mkls, 
Uld  B,  female.  Only  the  anterior  end  ol  tbe  gonad  19  tepmentsd  In  each  Hgure,  and  except' 
that  In  B  both  kldaeya  ore  Bhown,  the  organs  ol  the  right  aide  only  ue  drawn.  In  A.  tbe 
aemiiial  veslde  and  speim-sac  are  dlBsectea  awar  from  the  kldneyi  and  displaced  out  wards, 
andtheiiret«iB  Inwards.  oA.  p.  depression  Into  which  the  abdominal  pore  opens  ;cJ.  cloftc&  : 
di.  clasper  ;  r[.  d,  eOereiit  duels  of  Bpeimarf  ;  jt.  kidney  '  if.,  ]f .  anterior  non-renal  portion 
ol  the  kidney,  forming  In  the  male  the  so-called  "  Laydig  a  gland,"  which,  together  with  the 
crtled  ipermlduct,  eonstituMa  the  epididymis  ;  Jr.  anterior  portion  ol  liver  ;  «i.  d.  lesUgtal 
MUlleilan  duct  In  the  male  ;izi.  gullet-oc.  ovary  :orif.  oviduct ;  unl'.  ite  ccelomlc  aDertute  ; 

"  ■"-      -perture  oltha  oviducta  Into  the  cloaca  ;  r,  rectum;  i\.  3I.  aheU-gland  ; 

'.  t,  sperm-sac  ;  s.  ir.  seminal  vesicle  ;  «.  if.  Its  aperture  Into  the  urino- 

ermarr  (testi*) ;  u.  e.  1.  urlnogenltal  ainuaj  ur.  ureters ;  ur*.  their 

apertures  Into  the  urinogenltal  sinus  ;   u.i.  urinary  elnua.      (From  Parker'a  Praeficoi 


initdilnu 
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the  oriuogemtal  rauus,  eome  of  the  most  aoterior  fiist  uniting  to 
form  a  common  tube.  The  sinus  has  a  median  aperture  into  tite 
general  cavity  of  the  cloaca  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  prominent 
urinogenital  papiUa.  The  oviducte  (Miilleiian  ducts)  of  the  female 
are  lepreaented  in  the  male  by  vestiges  of  theit  anterior  portiona 
{m.d.).  The  entire  kidney  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  mesonephros, 
bat  the  posteiior  portion,  developed  entirely  behind  the  portion 
which,  in  the  male,  takes  part  in  forming  the  epididymis,  and  having 


k// 


'it«  own  ducts,  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  foreshadowing  the 
metanephros  of  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

The  ripe  ovum,  rupturing  the  wall  of  its  follicle,  escapes 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  njience  it  reaches  the  interior  of  one 
of  the  oviducts  ;  there  it  is  fertilised  by  sperms  received  from  the 
male  in  the  act  of  copulation,  and  then  becomes  enclosed  in  a 
chitinoid  case  or  shell  (Fig.  837)  secreted  by  the  shell-glaud. 

2. — Disthjctive  Characters  ahd  Clabbification. 
The  Elasmobranchii  are  Pisces  in  which  the  cartilaginous  cranium 
is  never  osufied  by  replacing-bones,  and  in  which  investing-bones 
VOL.  n  L 
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are  not  developed  in  connection  either  with  the  cranium  or  the 
pectoral  arch.  The  skull  ia  hyostylic,  except  in  some  of  the 
Protoselachii,  in  which  it  is  amphistylic  (p.  76).  The  dermal 
fin-rays  are  "  homy  "  ;  at  their  bases  the  fins  are  supported  by 
cartil^ooB  ptety^ophores  which  are  never  very  num^.  The 
pelvic  arch  is  a  distinct  cartilage.  There  is  nearly  always  an 
exoskeleton  which  is  of  the  placoid  t}^.  The  intestine  has  a 
spiral  or  a  scroll-like  valve.  A  cloaca  is  present  into  which  both 
the  rectum  and  the  ducts  of  the  urinary  and  reproductive  systems 
open.  There  is  never  an  operculum  in  recent  Elasmobranchs,  and 
only  rarely  in  fossil  forms.  The  inter-branchial  septa  are  of  con- 
siderable breadth,  and  the  gill-filaments  are  attached  to  them 
throughout  their  entire  extent.  A  mandibular  spiracular  gill  is 
only  exceptionally  present  as  a  fully  developed  organ  ;  it  is  repre- 
sented usually  by  a  vestige  (pseudobranch).    A  conus  arteriosus  is 


Fia.  838.— Restoration  of  CladOMlaehe  fyieri,  lateral  and  ventral  views.  (After  Dean.) 

always  developed  ;  it  is  rhythmically  contractile,  and  in  its  interior 
are  several  transverse  rows  of  valves.  The  optic  nerves  form  a 
chiasma.  The  ova  are  very  large ;  with  one  possible  exception 
they  are  always  fertilised  internally.  The  oviducts  are  not  con- 
tinuous with  the  ovaries,  but  open  by  wide  mouths  into  the  body- 
cavity. 

Order  1. — Cladoselaohii  (Pleuropterygii). 

Extinct  Shark-like  Elasmobranchs  in  which  both  pectoral  and 
pelvic  fins  had  much  wider  bases  of  attachment  than  in  existing 
forms.  There  is  an  exoskeleton  of  small  denticles.  The  notochord 
was  persistent :  there  are  calcified  neural  and  hsemal  arches,  but 
no  intercalary  cartilages.  The  caudal  fin  is  heterocercal.  Claspers 
are  absent.    The  giU-openings  were  apparently  protected  by   a 
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fold  of  skm.    The  teeth  are  of  the  nAtaie  *d  pbooid  deticia.    Ite 
lateral  line  was  lepiesented  by  an  open  groove 
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I 
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ObDEB  i. — SELAOHn. 
Living  aod  extinct  Elasmobranchs  in  which  the  skeleton  o£  the 
paired  fcia  ifl^never  of  the  nature  of  an  "  archipte^gium."  The 
notochord  is  moie  or  less  completely  replaced  by  vertebne,  and  there 
is  a  series  of  intercalary  cartilagea.  The  caudal  fin  is  nearly  always 
heterocercal.  Claspers  are  always  developed.  A  distinct  opercular 
fold  is  never  pieaent. 


Fio.  BW.— Aeantliodai  wuvU.    <S«at(Jred,  otter  Dean.) 

Sub-Order  a, — Protosdachii. 

Selacliii  in  which  the  spinal  column  is  uncalcified,  and  the  centra 
are  very  imperfectly  developed ;  there  are  more  than  five  branchial 
arches.  Except  in  Chlamydoselaehua,  the  palatoquadrate  develops 
a  process  by  which  it  articulates  with  the  post-orbital  region  of  the 
slnill. 

This  sub-order  includes  the  NotidanidcB  {Hescanchus  and  Hepian- 
ch%is),  aoAJJhkimydosdaekus  (Fig.  841),  as  well  as,  probably,  many 
fossil  forms. 


,1.— ChlamTdOMladiiu  ansnlnaoa.    (From  the  Cambridee  Natural  Hixhtrji,  (Iter 


Selachii  in  which  the  spinal  column  is  partly  or  completel 
calcified.  There  are  only  five  branchial  arches.  The  palatoquad 
rate  has  no  post-orbital  articulation  with  the  skull. 

Section  a. — Squalida. 

Euselachii  with  fusiform  body  and  well-developed  caudal  fin. 

The  pectorals  are  of  moderate  size.    A  ventral  fin  is  present.    The 

vertebrae  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  column  are  not  fused 
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together.    The  bianchial  apertuies  and  the  spiracle  are  situated 
laterally. 

This  section  comprises  all  the  recent  Sharks  and  Dog-fishes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Protoselachii. 

Section  jS. — Rajida. 

EoBelachii  with  dorso-ventrally  compressed  body,  and,  usually, 
feebly  developed  caudal  fin.  The  pectorals  are  of  great  size,  the 
pelvicB  generally  small.  A  veotial  fin  is  usually  absent.  The 
vertebne  of  the  anterior  region  are  fused  together.  The  branchial 
apertures  are  ventral,  the  spiracles  dorsal. 

This  section  comprises  all  the  recent  and  extinct  Bays  (Skates, 
Thorn-backs,  Sting-Rays,  Electric  Eays,  Saw-fish  Kays). 

3. — General  Organisation. 

External   characters. — In  general  shape   most  Sharks   (Fig. 

842)   are  somewhat  fusiform   and  slightly  compressed  laterally. 

In  the  Bays  (Eig.  843),  on'the  other  hand,  there  is  great  dorso- 

ventral  compression.     The  head  is  in  many  cases  produced  forwards 


no.  SIZ.— PodiMtcl*  BliftTk  (Lamna  tornabicai.    (From  Dean's  Fiihei.) 

into  a  long  rostrum,  which  is  of  immense  length  and  bordered  with 
triangular  teeth  in  the  Saw-fish  Shark  (Pristiopkojits)  and  Saw-fish 
Bay  (Pristis).  In  the  Hammerhead  Shark  ISpkyma  or  Zyg<Bna)  the 
anterior  part  of  the  head  is  elongated  transversely. 

There  are  well-developed  median  and  paired  fins.  The  caudal 
fin  is  large,  and,  as  a  rule,  strongly  heterocercal  in  the  Sharks  and 
shark-like  Rays,  reduced  in  moat  of  the  latter  group.  The  dorsal 
and  ventral  fins  are  large  in  the  Sharks,  the  former  completely  divided 
into  two  :  in  the  Rays  the  dorsal  fin  is  usually  small,  and  the  ventral 
absent.  The  pwred  fins  differ  widely  in  the  two  groups.  In  the 
Sharks  both  pairs  are  well  developed,  the  pectoral  being  the  larger. 
In  the  Rays  the  pectoral  fins  are  extremely  large,  very  much  larger 
than  the  pelvic,  fringing  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  flattened 
body,  and  becoming  prolonged  forwards  on  either  side  and  even  in 
front  of  the  head,  so  that  the  animal  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
broad  fleshy  leaf. 


In  all  recent  Elaamobranchs  the  male  Las,  connected  with  the 
pelvic  fins,  a  pair  of  grooved  appendage*— tiie  ekapera  oi  pterygo- 
podia — which  subserve  copulation. 

The  mouth  ia  situated  on  the  ventral  surface  oi  the  head,  usually 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  anterior  extremity.    In  front  of 
each  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  ventral  surface  is  the  opening  of 
one  of  the  olfactory  sacs,  each  of  which  is  frequently  connected 
by   a  groove — the  naso-buccal  groove — ^with  the  mouth-cavity. 
Behind  the  mouth,  on  the  dorsal  surface  in  the  Bays,  and  at  the 
side  in  the  Sharks,  is  the  spiracle.     Along  the  sides  of  the  neck 
in  the  Sharks,  and  on  the  ventral  surface  in  the  Bays,  there  is  on 
either  side  a  row  of  alit-like  apertures— the  branchial  shts  or  brtuichial 
clefts.     These  are  usually  five 
in  number  on  each  dde ;  but 
in  Hexanchua  and  Ohiamydose- 
laekus   there  are  six,  and    in 
Heptarickia  seven.    In  Chlafny- 
doselackua    (Fig.  841)    a    fold 
comparable  to  a  rudimentary 
operculum  extends  back  over 
the  first  branchial  cleft,  and  is 
continuous  across  the  middle 
line    ventraUy ;     in    the    re- 
'  mainder  of   the   sub-class  no 
such   structure  is  represented. 
A  large    cloacal    opening    is 
situated  just  in  front  of  the 
root  of  the  tail,,  and  in  most 
members  of    the    sub-class   a 
pair  of  small  openings  placed 
close  to  it — the  abdomiTuU  pores 
—lead    into    the    abdominal 
cavity. 
Fia.  6*3.-«tt«-^iUT  {yrt^ipiu.  minaim).         Wten  the  integument  de- 
velops any  hard  parts,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  majority  of  the  Elasmobranchs,  they  take  the  form,  not  of 
regular  scales,  as  in  most  other  fishes,  but  of  numerous  hard  bodies 
(Fig.  844)  which  vary  greatly  in  shape,  are  usually  extremely  minute, 
but  are  in  some  cases  developed,  in  certain  parts  of  the  surface,  into 
prominent  tubercles  or  spines.    When  these  hard  bodies  are,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  small  and  set  closely  tc^ether  in  the  skin,  they 
give  the  surface  very  much  the  character  of  a  fine  file  ;  and  the  skin 
so  beset,  known  as  "  shagreen,"  was  fonnerly  used  for  various 
polishing  purposes  in  the  arts.     This  is  the  placoid  form  of  exoskele- 
ton,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made.     Each  of  the  hard 
bodies  has  the  same  structure  as  a  tooth,  being  composed  of  dentine, 
capped  with  an  enamel-like  layer,  and  supported  on  a  base  of  a  sub- 
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stance  Bomewhat  tesembling  the  bony  cement  oi  cmsta  petrosa 
of  the  tooth. 

The  skeleton  is  composed  of  cartilage,  ^th,  in  manj  cases, 
deposition  of  calcareous  matter  in  special  places — notably  in  the 
jaws  and  the  vertebral  column.  The 
entire  spinal  column  may  be  nearly 
completely  cartilaginous  {Bexanchus 
and  Septanehua),  but  usually  the 
centra  are  strengthened  by  radiating 
or  concentric  lamelle  of  calcified 
tissue ;  or  they  may  be  completely 
calcified.  They  are  deeply  amphi- 
coelouB,  the  remains  of  the  notochord 
persisting  in  the  large  inter-central 
spaces.  Interadary  pieces  (Fig.  845, 
Ic.)  are  interposed  between  both 
superior  and  inferior  arches.  In  the 
Bays  {Fig.  846)  the  anterior  part  of 
the  spinal  column  becomes  converted 
into  a  continuous  solid  cartilaginous 
and  calcified  mass — the  anUrior  verte- 
bral plate  (a.  v.  p.).  As  in  Fishes  in 
general,  two  r^ons  are  distinguish- 
able in  the  spinal  column — the  pre- 
caudal  and  the  co«dai,  the  latter  being  ''^l**^'^^^*^^f'^S: 

characterised      by    the    possession     of      Hed.    (From  Oegenbaur's  Comparatict 

inferior  or  hsemal  arches.    In  the  pre-  "' 

caudal  r^on  short  ribs  may  be  developed,  but  these  are  sometimes 
rudimentary  or  entirely  absent.  In  the  Sharks  pterygiophores, 
sometimes  jointed,  fused  at  their  bases  with  the  hsemal  spines, 
support  the  ventral 
lobe  of  the  caudal 
.  fin,  and  the  dorsal 

lobe  of  the  same  fin 
is  supported  by  a 
series  of  pterygio- 
phores resembling 
produced  neural 
spines,  but  only 
secondarily  related  to 

na.  S15.— Pottion  of  Uie  ipinal  column  of  Beyauiam.  Ic.  the  Spinal  column, 
Intarcalwr  cwtlUsea  ;  Ob,  neurBl  uchn  ;  WE,  centra,  amt  anmtitiTnAfi  bIho 
{From  WlBdenheUn'a  Ferttbrala.)  ^"i     BOmeiimes     aiao 

divided  by  joints. 
The  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  are  sometimes  supported  by  similar 
pterygiophores ;  but  in  many  cases  the  cartila^nous  supports 
of  these  fins  consist,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  expanded  plates  of  carti- 
lage.    The  marginal  portions  of  the  unpaired  fins  beyond  the  limits 
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of  the  endoskeleton  are  supported  by  dermal  fibre-like  structorea 
{ceraMrichia)  composed  of  edastiin. 

The  skull  is  an  undivided  mass  of  cartilage,  hardened,  in  many 
cases,  by  deposition  of  calcareous  matter,  but  not  containing  any 
true  bony  tissue.  It  consists  of  a  cartilaginous  case  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  brain  and  the  organs  of  special  sense.  The  structure 
of  this  cartilaginous  brain-case  as  it  occurs  in  the  Dog-fish  has 
already  been  described.  The  main  differences  observable  in  the 
different  families  are  connected  with  the  size  and  form  of  the  rostrum. 
In  the  Kays  the  lower  lip  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  deeply  excavated 
for  the  reception  of  a  short  process,  the  so-called  odontoid  process, 
which  projects  forwards  from  the  anterior  vertebral  plate,  and  on 
either  side  of  this  is  an  articular  surface — ^the  occipital  condyle — 
for  articulation  with  corresponding  surfaces  on  that  plate.  In  the 
Sharks  the  skull  is  not  so  definitely  marked  off  (from  the  spinal 
column.  The  apertures  of  the  aqueductus  vestibuli  in  the  Rays  are 
not  situated  in  a  median  depression  such  as  is  observable  in  the 
Dog-fish  and  in  all  the  Sharks.  The  articular  surface  in  the  auditory 
region  for  the  hyomandibular  is  sometimes  borne  on  a  projecting 
process,  sometimes  on  the  general  level  of  the  lateral  surface.  Some- 
times in  the  Bays  there  is  a  smaller  articulation  behind  for  the  first 
branchial  arch. 

The  upper  and  lower  jaws — the  palatoqiuidrate  and  Meckel's  car- 
tilage— are  connected  with  the  skull  through  the  intermediation 
of  a  hyomandHyukMr  cartilage  (Fig.  823,  hy.  mn. ;  Fig.  846,  h,  m.). 
The  skuU  is  thus  of  the  hyostylic  type  as  regards  the  mode  of 
suspension  of  the  jaws.  In  the  Sharks  the  palatoquadrate  has 
a  process  (absent  in  the  Bays)  for  articulation  with  the  base  of 
the  skull  in  the  pre-orbital  region.  In  Hexanchus  and  Heptan- 
chus  (Fig.  847)  there  is  in  addition  to  this  a  prominent  post- 
orbital  process  of  the  palatoquadrate  for  articidation  with  the 
post-orbital  region  of  the  skull  {amphistylic  arrangement).  Ces- 
tracion  is  also  in  a  sense  amphistylic ;  the  palatoquadrate  is 
firmly  united  with  the  skull,  articulating  with  a  groove  on  the 
base,  and  the  hyomandibular  takes  only  a  small  share  in  the 
suspension  of  the  jaws.  At  the  sides  of  the  mouth  in  all  Elasmo- 
branchs  are  a  series  of  labial  cartilages,  usuaUy  two  pairs  above 
and  one  pair  below.  Attached  to  the  hyomandibular  is  a  thin 
plate  of  cartilage — the  spiracuhr  (Fig.  846,  sp,) — which  supports 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  spiracle. 

The  hyoid  arch  proper  is  in  most  of  the  Elasmobranchs  con- 
nected at  its  dorsal  end  with  the  hyomandibular — sometimes 
at  its  distal  extremity,  sometimes  near  its  articulation  with  the 
skull ;  but  in  some  Bays  it  is  not  so  related,  but  articulates 
separately  and  independently  with  the  skull  behind  the  hyo- 
mandibular, and  in  the  genera  Hypnos  and  Trygovhorhina  it  articu- 
lates with  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  first  branchial  arch.    In  the 
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Sharks  the  hyoid  is  usually  relatively  massive ;  in  the  KayB  it  is 
smallei,  and  in  most  casea  c^sely  resembles  the  braocbial  arches, 
and  bears  similar  cartilaginous  rays ;  a  larger  or  emaller  median 
element,  oc  basihyal,  is  present  in  all  cases. 

There  are  always  five  pairs  of  brandiial  arches  except  in  Hexan- 
chos  and  Chlamydoselachus,  which  have  six,  and  Eeptanchus, 
in  which  there  are  seven.    Their  dorsal  ends  are  free  in  the  Sharks, 


_    of  StlilK-KaT  (Urolapliui),  ventral  view.    a.  c.  p.  ulterior  vertebnl 

tiUt«;  bat.  br.  bulbranchm  plate;  br.l—br.S  branchi&l  arches.  (The  brancMal 
myi  »re  not  lepraganted,  the  round  dota  indlcatlna  theli  arUculations  with  the  arohea.) 
H.  ikeleton  ol  clupar  ;  h.  n.  hyomandlbuUr  ;  Agr.  hfold  arch  :  lob,  lahlal  cajijlage  ;  lig. 
Ugaawnt  conaecHog  the  bromandlbular  nlth  the  palatoquadiate  and  Meckel's  carUlaee  ; 
mtt.  Heckel's  cartllHSB :  ">>.  pt.  masoptetyglum,  sDd  ml,  pi,  metapteiyglum  of  pectoral  flii ; 
■a.  pf.  metaptecl'gluni  of  pelvla  fln  ;  niu.  dsssI  cutilsge  ;  pof.  palatoqutulrate  ;  peet. 
pedoni  ntb  ;  pi.  pelvle  aich  ;  pro.  pi.  propteryeluin  ;  tp.  splraculat  cartll^. 

artdcolated  with  the  anterior  vertebral  plate  of  the  spinal  column 
in  most  Rays.  Externally  they  bear  a  series  of  slender  cartOaginous 
branchial  rays.  The  median  ventral  elements  of  the  branchial  arches 
are  usually  more  or  less  reduced,  and  in  some  cases  are  represented 
by  a  single  basi-bmnekial  plate  (Fig.  816  has.  br.).  In  the  Bays 
the  fifth  branchial  arch  articulates  with  the  pectorfd  arch,  a  c 


tion  which  ia  absent  in  the  Sbarks.  A  series  of  slender  cartilages, 
probably  modified  branchial  rays — the  extra^)ranchial  cartHagea — 
absent  as  such  in  some  Dog-fiahes  and  Bays,  support  the  brancbial 


The  pectoral  arch  (Figs.  826,  846,  fed.)  consists  of  a  single 
cartil^e,  with,  however,  in  most  of  the  Sharks,  a  mesial  flexible 
portion  by  wMch  it  is  dirided  into  right  and  left  halves.  Each 
lateral  htilf  consbto  of  a  dorsal  scemuiar  and  a  ventral  cora- 
coid  part,  the  two  being  separated  by  tie  articular  surfaces  for  the 
basal  cartilages  of  the  fin.  In  the  Rays,  but  not  in  the  Sharks, 
the  dorsal  ends  of  the  pectoral  arch  are  connected  with  the  spinal 
column  (anterior  vertebral  plate)  by  a  distinct  articulation,  the  por- 
tion of  the  arch  on  which^the  articular  eurface  is  situated  some- 
times forming  an  independent  cartilage  {supra-acapula,).     In  Hep- 


Fia.  eiT.— L*t6»l  viav  ar  the  skull  of  BaptaaBboa.  mat.  Ueckel's  urtilue ;  pal.  «u.  palalo- 
qumdisM ;  M.  orb.  pmt-orblUl  proceu  ot  th«  ciuiluni,  wlUi  which  the  pBlataqnadrate 
■rtlculBtes.    <Attei  QeEeQbsur.) 

tanchtts  a  small  median  ventral  element  may  represent  the  sternal 
apparatus  of  the  Amphibia. 

The  basal  ptm/giophores  of  the  pectoral  fin  are  typically  three,  pro-,  ■ 
meso;  and  meia-pterygium  (Figs.  825  and  846),  but  there  are  some- 
times four,  and  the  number  may  be  reduced  to  two.  The  pro-  and 
meta-pterygia  are  divided  in  the  Rays  (Fig.  846)  into  several  s^- 
ments,  and  the  former  articulates,  through  the  intermediation  of 
a  cartilage  termed  the  antorbUal,  with  the  olfactory  region  of  the 
skull. 

The  pdmo  arck  (pZ.)  is  usually,  like  the  pectoral,  a  single  cartilage, 
but  in  some  exceptional  cases  it  consbts  of  two  lateral  portions. 
In  some  cases  a  median  epvpuhic  process  projects  forwards  from 
the  pelvic  arch,  and  frequently  there  is  on  each  side  a  -prepubic 
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process.  A  lateral  iliac  process,  which  becomes  highly  developed 
in  the  Holocephali,  is  sometimes  represented,  and  may  attain 
considerable  dimensions.  The  pelvic  fin  has  usually  two  basal 
cartilages,  representing  the  pro-  and  meta-pterygia,  but  the  former 
is  often  absent.  In  the  male  special  cartilages  attached  to  the 
metapterygia  support  the  claspers.  With  the  basal  cartilages 
of  both  pectoral  and  pelvic  fins  are  connected  a  number  of  jointed 
cartilaginous  fin<rays  supporting  the  expanse  of  the  fin. 

The  arrangement  of  the  muscles  is  simple.  The  trunk-muscles 
are  divided  into  a  pair  of  dorsal  and  a  pair  of  ventral  divisions, 
each  composed  of  many  myomeres  with  intercalated  myocommata 
(Fig.  768,  p.  68),  following  a  metameric  arrangement.  The  ventral 
part,  where  it  forms  the  muscles  of  the  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
is  composed  extemaUy  of  obKquely  ruiming  fibres,  and  represents 
one  of  the  two  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen  of  higher  forms. 
MesiaUr  this  passes  into  a  median  band  of  longitudinaUy  nmning 
fibres  cbrres^nding  to  a  primitive  rectus.  The  muscles  of  the  limb! 
are  distinguishable  into  two  main  sets — ^those  inserted  into  the 
limb-arch  and  those  inserted  into  the  free  part  of  the  appendage. 
The  latter,  according  to  their  insertion,  act  as  elevators,  depressors, 
or  adductors.  A  series  of  circular  muscles  pass  between  the  carti- 
lages of  the  visceral  arches  and,  when  they  contract,  have  the 
effect  of  contracting  the  pharynx  and  constricting  the  apertures. 
A  set  of  muscles  pass  between  the  various  arches  and  act  so  as  to 
approximate  them ;  and  a  broad  sheet  of  longitudinal  fibres  divided 
into  myomeres  extends  forwards  from  the  shoulder-girdle  to  the 
visceral  arches. 

Electric  oxfpans — organs  in  which  electricity  is  formed  and 
stored  up,  to  be  discharged  at  the  will  of  the  Fish — occur  in  several 
Elasmobranchs.  They  are  best  developed  in  the  Electric  Rays 
{Torpedo  and  Hypnos,  Fig.  848),  in  which  they  form  a  pair  of  large 
masses  running  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  body,  between 
the  head  and  the  margin  of  the  pectoral  fin.  A  network  of  strands 
of  fibrous  tissue  forms  the  support  for  a  number  of  vertical  prisms, 
each  divided  by  transverse  partitions  into  a  large  number  of  com- 
partments or  cells.  Numerous  nerve-fibres  pass  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  organ.  These  are  derived  mainly  from  four  nerves, 
which  originate  from  an  electric  lobe  of  the  meduUa  oblongata,  with 
a  branch  from  the  trigeminal.  By  means  of  the  electric  shocks 
which  they  are  able  to  administer  at  will  to  animals  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  the  Torpedo-Rays  are  able  to  ward  off 
the  attacks  of  enemies  and  to  kill  or  paralyse  their  prey.  In  the 
other  Rays  in  which  the  electric  organs  are  developed  they  are 
comparatively  small  organs  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  root  of  the 
tail  In  all  cases  the  cells  are  formed  from  metamorphosed  muscular 
fibres. 

Lnmiiums  organs  by  the  agency  of  which  a  phosphorescent 
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l^ht  is  produced  occur  on  tKe  surface  of  a  few  pelagic  Elasmo- 
branchs. 

Di^stive  System. — Tetih  aie  developed  on  tlie  palatoqoadrate 
and  on  Meckel's  cartilage.     They  are  arranged  in  several  parallel 
TOWS,  and  are  developed  from  a  groove  within  tlie  margin  of  the 
jaw,  successive  rows  coming  to  the  front,  and,  as  ttey  are  worn 
out,  falling  off  and  being  replaced  by  others.     In  the  Sharks  the 
teeth  are  usually  lai^e, 
and  may  be  long,  nar- 
row, and   poiuted,    or 
triangular    with     ser- 
rated edges,  OT  made 
up    of    several  sharp 
cusps ;    in  the  Bays, 
'  however,  the  teeth  are 

I  more  or  less  obtuse, 
sometimes,  aa  in  the 
Eagle-Rays,  forming  a 
continuous  pavement 
of  smooth  plates 
covered  with  enamel, 
adapted  to  crushing 
!  food  consistii^  of  such 
objects  as  Shell-fish 
and  the  like.  The 
Sharks  have  a  promi- 
nent tongue  supported 
by  the  median  basi- 
hyal ;  this  is  entirely 
or  almost  entirely  ab- 
sent in  the  Rays,  The 
various  divisions  of  the 
enteric  canal  are  simi- 
lar in  all  the  members 
,     ,  ,  ,        of   the   class  to  what 

.   ^ ceoniyof  the  eiectrir,     has  already  been  de- 

Z''Z^°.i,f^^1e!t:iS-''Ti,fi"Ji'Ai^:.^m?:.iZ!^^    scribed  inthecaae  of 
t.^^V'l^^l^nJ!fr-.Z:i..tAoC^Jl^'^t^\    tli«Do§-fi8h.     Aspiral 

/,    lore-braln  i    //,    midbrain:    III,   cerebeUum;   IV,      Valve    IS    alwayS     prc- 
.       rom      gen  auf.  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  j^         JntcS- 

tine,  though  its  arrangement  varies  considerably  in  the  different 
families.  In  some  cases  {e.g.  Carcharias),  the  fold  is  not  a  spiral 
one,  but,  attached  by  one  edge  in  a  nearly  longitudinal  line  to  the 
intestinal  waU,  is  rolled  up  in  the  shape  of  a  scroll.  A  pair  of 
pyloric  cffica  occur  in  LcBmargus.  Appended  dorsally  to  the 
rectum  is  a  median  glandular  cacum,  the  rectal  gland.  The  rectum 
always  terminates  in  a  chaca,  into  which  the  urinary  and  genital 


FIO.  84R.— A  Torpaoo-Kay  » 
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ducts  also  lead.    There  is  always  a  voluminous  liver  and  a  well- 
developed  pancreas. 

A  thyroid  lies  in  the  middle  line  behind  the  lower  jaw.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  ihym/us  lies  on  either  side,  a  little  below  the  upper 
angles  of  the  branchial  clefts. 

The  respiratory  organs  of  the  Elasmobranchii  always  have 
the  general  structure  and  arrangement  already  described  in  the 
case  of  the  Dog-fish.  In  the  Bays  the  water  of  respiration  is  taken 
in  mainly  through  the  spiracles  ;  in  the  Sharks  through  the  mouth. 

In  addition  to  the  gills  supported  on  the  hyoid  and  branchial 
arches  there  is  also  in  the  NotidanidsB  a  gill  on  the  anterior  side 
of  the  spiracular  cleft — ^the  spiracular  gill — represented  in  many 
others  by  a  rete  mirabUe  or  network  of  blood-vessels  {psendobranch). 
In  Sdache  (the  Basking  Shark)  there  are  a  series  of  slender  rods, 
the  gUl-rakerSf  which  impede  the  passage  outwards  through  the 
branchial  clefts  of  the  small  animals  on  which  those  Sharks  feed. 

Blood-system. — The  heart  has,  in  all  essential  respects,  the 
same  structure  throughout  the  group.  The  conus  arteriosus  is 
always  contractile,  and  contains  several  rows  of  valves.  The 
general  course  of  the  circulation  is  the  same  in  all  (see  p.  88),  with 
some  variation  in  the  precise  arrangement  of  the  vessels.  In  some 
of  the  Bays  the  ventral  aorta  and  the  roots  of  the  afferent  vessels 
arepartly  enclosed  in  the  cartilage  of  the  basi-branchial  plate. 

The  brain  attains  a  much  higher  stage  of  development  than  in 
the  Gyclostomata.  The  fore-brain  greatly  exceeds  the  other  divisions 
in  size.  In  Scymnus  there  are  two  widely-separated  parencephalic 
lobes  or  cerebral  hemispheres  containing  large  lateral  ventricles. 
In  other  genera  there  is  at  most,  as  in  the  Dog-fish,  a  median  depres- 
sion of  greater  or  less  depth,  indicating  a  division  into  two  lateral 
portions.  In  Scyllium,  as  already  pointed  out,  there  is  a  median 
prosoccele  which  gives  rise  anteriorly  to  two  lateral  ventricles,  or 
paracceles,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  Rhina  and  AcarUhias.  In 
most  Bays  there  is  only  a  very  small  prosoccele  without  anterior 
prolongations  ;  in  Myliobatis  this  is  absent.  The  olfactory  bulbs 
are  of  great  size,  in  some  cases  with  short  and  thick,  in  others  longer 
and  narrower,  stalks.  In  Scylliimi,  Bhina,  and  Acanthias,  as  well 
as  in  Scymnus,  they  contain  ventricles  {rhinocodles)  continuous  with 
theparacoeles  ;  in  the  Bays  they  are  solid. 

The  diencepJuiUm  is  of  moderate  extent.  On  its  lower  aspect 
are  a  pair  of  rounded  lobi  inferiores,  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
dilatations  of  the  infundHmlum,  and  a  saccus  vasadostis,  which  is 
a  diverticulum  of  the  infundibulum ;  directly  below  the  saccus 
vasculosus  lies  the  hypophysis.    The  epiphysis  is  long  and  narrow. 

In  the  hind-brain  the  cerebellum  is  relatively  greatly  elongated 
and  overlaps  the  optic  lobes  and  sometimes  also  the  (Uencephalon 
in  front,  while  behind  it  extends  over  the  anterior  part  of  the 
meduUa  obUmgaia.     It  usually  contains  a  cerebellar  ventricle  or 
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epiccele.  The  medulla  is  elongated  in  the  Sharks,  shorter  and  more 
triangular  in  the  Rays.  The  Electric  Rays  are  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  the  dedric  lobes,  rounded  elevations  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Organs  of  Sense. — ^Integumentary  sense-organs  {neuramasts, 
p.  105)  are  highly  developed  in  the  Elasmobranchs.  They  are 
supplied,  as  already  mentioned,  by  branches  of  the  nerves  of  what 
is  known  as  the  lateral  system,  comprising,  in  addition  to  the  lateralis, 
nerves  in  relation  with  the  facial  and  sometimes  the  glossopharyngeal. 
These  integumentary  sense-organs  occur  in  the  interior  of  a  con- 
tinuous system  of  closed  tubes,  the  sensory  tubes,  more  rarely  of  open 
grooves.  The  chief  canals  of  this  system  are  a  lateral-Une  canal, 
running  along  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  body,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  certain  canals  in  the  head :  these  conmiunicate  with 
the  exterior  at  intervals  by  small  pores.  In  addition  to  the  canals 
of  the  lateral-line  system  there  are  a  number  of  isolated  canals,  the 
ampuUary  canals,  with  neuromasts  contained  in  terminal  enlarge- 
ments or  ampyUcB  ;  these,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Elasmobranchs, 
are  most  numerous  about  the  snout  region.  Of  similar  essential 
character  are  the  vesicles  of  Sam  which  occur  in  the  Electric  Rays. 

The  olfactory  organs  are  a  pair  of  cavities  opening  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  head,  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and 
enclosed  by  the  cartilaginous  olfactory  capsules  of  the  skull.  Their 
inner  surface  is  raised  up  iato  a  number  of  ridges  on  which  the 
fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerves  are  distributed.  The  eye  has  a 
cartilaginous  sclerotic,  and  is  in  most  cases  attached  to  the  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit  by  means  of  a  cartilaginous  stalk.  There  appears 
to  be  no  mechanism  providing  for  accommodation.  A  fold  of  the 
conjunctiva  resembling  the  nictitating  membrane,  or  third  eyelid 
of  higher  Vertebrates,  occurs  in  some  Sharks.  The  ear  consists 
of  the  membranous  vestibule,  which  is  partly  divided  into  two 
(utriculus  and  sacculus),  from  which  arise  the  three  semicircular 
canals  with  their  ampullsB,  and  also  the  aqueduetus  vestibtili  or 
endolymphatic  duct — which  opens  to  the  exterior  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  head.  In  the  Rays  the  semicircular  canals  form 
almost  complete  circles  and  open  separately  into  the  vestibule  by 
narrow  ducts. 

Urinogenital  Organs. — The  kidneys,  as  already  noticed  in 
the  account  given  of  the  Dog-fish,  differ  somewhat  in  their  relations 
in  the  two  sexes.  In  the  male  the  anterior  portion  persists  in  the 
epididymis,  and  its  duct  becomes  the  spermiduct,  while  the  posterior 
portion,  which  is  the  functional  kidney,  has  a  duct  or  ducts — ^the 
ureter  or  ureters — of  its  own.  In  the  female  there  is  no  direct 
connection  between  the  reproductive  and  renal  organs  ;  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  kidney  may  be  functional,  and  its  duct  persists, 
opening  along  with  those  of  the  posterior  portion.  In  the  male 
the  ureters  open  into  a  median  chamber — ^the  urinogenital  sinus — 
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which  extends  into  the  cloaca,  and  receives  also  the  spenniducts  : 
it  communicates  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  cloaca  by  a  median 
opening  situated  on  a  papilla — ^the  urinogeniUd  papiUia.  In  the 
female  there  is  a  median  urinary  sinus,  into  which  the  ureters  open, 
or  the  latter  may  open  separately  into  the  cloaca. 

Save  in  certain  exceptional  cases  {e,g.  Scyllium),  there  are  two 
ovaries,  varying  considerably  in  form,  but  always  characterised 
towards  the  breeding  season  by  the  great  size  of  the  follicles  enclosing 
the  mature  ova.  The  oviducts  (MiUlerian  ducts)  are  quite  separate 
from  the  ovaries.  The  right  and  left  oviducts  come  into  close 
relationship  anteriorly,  being  united  in  the  middle  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  cesophagus,  where  each  opens  by  a  wide  orifice  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  or  both  open  by  a  single  median  aperture. 
The  following  part  of  the  oviduct  is  very  narrow ;  at  one  point  it 
exhibits  a  thickening,  due  to  the  presence  in  its  walls  of  the  follicles 
of  the  sheU-gland.  Behind  this  is  a  dilated  portion  which  acts  as 
a  uterus,  and  this  communicates  with  the  cloaca  through  a  wide 
vagina,  A  considerable  number  of  the  Elasmobranchii  are  vivi- 
parous, and  in  these  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  is  beset  with 
numerous  vascular  villi,  while  the  shell-gland  is  small  or  vestigial. 

The  testes  are  oval  or  elongate :  the  convoluted  epididymis  is 
connected  with  the  anterior  end  by  efferent  ducts,  and  from  it 
arises  the  vas  deferens.  The  latter  is  dilated  near  its  opening  into 
the  uiinogenital  sinus  to  form  an  ovoid  sac — ^the  vesicida  seminalis. 
A  sperm-sac  is  sometimes  present,  opening  close  to  the  aperture  of 
the  vas  deferens.    The  MMerian  ducts  are  vestigial  in  the  male. 

Impregnation  is  internal  in  all  the  Elasmobranchs  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Lsdmargus  (the  Greenland  Shark),  the  claspers 
acting  as  intromittent  organs  by  whose  agency  the  semen  is  trans- 
mitted into  the  interior  of  the  oviducts. 

In  all  the  Elasmobranchs  the  ova  are  very  large,  consisting  of  a 
large  mass  of  yolk-spherules  held  together  by  means  of  a  network 
of  protoplasmic  threads,  with,  on  one  side,  a  disc  of  protoplasm — 
the  germinal  disc.  The  process  of  maturation  is  similar  to  that 
observable  in  holoblastic  ova ;  one  polar  body  is  thrown  off  in 
the  ovary,  the  other  apparently  at  impregnation.  The  ripe  ovum 
ruptures  the  wall  of  t^e  enclosing  follicle  and  so  passes  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  to  enter  one  of  the  oviducts  through  the  wide 
abdominal  opening.  Impregnation  takes  place  in  the  oviduct,  and 
the  impregnated  ovum  in  the  oviparous  forms  becomes  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  semi-fluid  albumen  and  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  keratin 
secreted  by  the  sheU-gland.  The  shell  varies  in  shape  somewhat 
in  the  different  groups :  most  conmionly,  as  in  many  Dog-fishes 
(I^.  837),  it  is  four-cornered,  with  twist^  filamentous  appendages 
at  the  angles,  by  means  of  which  it  becomes  attached  to  sea-weeds 
and  the  like.  In  the  Skates  the  filaments  are  absent.  In  the  Port 
Jackson  Sharks  (Cestracion,  Fig.  849)  it  is  an  ovoid  body,  the  waU 
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of  which  presents  a  broad,  spiral  flange.     The  young  Elasmobranch 
soes  through  its  development  enclosed  in  the  shell,  until  it  is  fully 
fonned,  when  it  escapes  by  ruptttring  the  latter.     In  the  Tiviparcus 
fonns  ^e  ovum  undergoes  its  development  in  the  uterus.  La  which 
in   most    cases   it   lies    free — except    in    some   MustelidsB    and 
Carchaiiidse,  in  which  there  ie  a  close  connection  between  the  yolk- 
sac  of  the  embryo  and  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  folds  of  the  former 
interdigitating  with  folds  of  the  latter,  and  nounshment  being  thus 
conveyed  from  the  vascular  Bjrstem  of  the  mother  to  that  of  the 
foetus  by  diffusion.     In  some  of  the  viviparous  forms  a  distinct 
though   very  delicate  shell,  some- 
times having  rudiments  of  the  fila- 
ments, is  formed,  and  is  thrown  off 
in  the  uterus.    In  the  genera  Shino- 
batus  and  TrygonorhitM,  which  are 
both  viviparous,  each  shell  encloses 
not    one    egg,  but    three  or  four, 
LffimarguB  is  said  to  differ  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  Elasmobranchii  in 
having  the  ova  fertilised  after  they 
have  been  deposited,  as  well  as  in 
f   the  small  size  of  the  ova. 
)        Development.— Segmentation   is 
meroblaatic,^  being  confined  to  the" 
germinal  disc,  which,  before  divid- 
mg,  exhibits  amoeboid  movements. 
While  segmentation  is  going  on  in 
the  germinal  disc   there  appear   a 
number    of    nuclei,    the    source  of 
which  is  not  certain,  in  the  substance 
of  the  yolk.    "When  segmentation  is 
complete,  the  blastoderm  appears  as 
^    „.„    ^  ,«    ^    ,„       a  lens-shaped  disc,  thicker   at  one 

Flo.  849.— EgB-OBse  ol  CMtxaelon  j       .  i        *^  i_  ■  j       ■,.-    t         j 

saieatoB.   (A(t«rw^ta.)  end — theembryomc  end.    It  is  found 

to  consbt  of  two  layers  of  cells 
— an  upper  layer  in  a  sin^e^stratum,  and  a  lower  layer  several 
ceUa  deep.  A  segmentation-cavity  appears  early  among  the  cells 
of  the  lower  layer ;  the  lower-layer  cells  afterwards  disappear 
from  the  floor  of  this,  the  cavity  then  coming  to  rest  directly  on  the 
yolk. 

An  in-folding  (Fig.  850)  now  begins  at  the  thickened  embryonic 
edge  of  the  blastoderm,  which  here  becomes  continuous  with  the 
cells  of  the  lower  layer.  The  cavity  (al),  at  first  very  small, 
formed  below  this  in-folding  is  the  rudiment  of  the  archenterim, 
and  the  cells  lining  this  cavity  above,  which  form  a  definite  layer, 
partly  derived  from  the  in-folded  ectoderm,  partly  from  the  cells 
•  Except  in  one  Bpeciea  of  Ceatraoion. 
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of  the  lower  layer,  are  the  begianing  of  the  definite  endoderm. 
The  edge  of  the  in-folding,  entitled  the  embryonic  rim,  ia  obviously 
the  equivalent  of  the  dorsal  Kp  of  the  blastopore  in  Aoiphioxas. 
The  endoderm  and  its  underlying  cavity  soon  grow  forwards 
towards  the  segmentation-cavity.  Under  the  latter  appears  a 
floor  of  lower-layer  ceUs,  but  the  cavity  aoon  becomes  obliterated 
as  the  archenteton  develops. 


Fta.  850. — Lontftodln*]  lectioa  through  the  blBstoderm  of  a  Frlatlnnu  embryo  be(or«  the 

' become  lormed,  Bhow ^. ..----.      —  ..     

enWron ;  ep,  ectoder 


re  bas  become  formed,  Bhoirlng  the  be^nnlng  of  the  iirocess  al  ia-foldlDs  ot 
.  — ..._. ..J ^  embrronlc  rim  ;  m.  mewderm.     (AfWr 


After  the  formation  of  the  embryonic  rim  a  shield-like  embrytmic 
area  is  distinguishable  in  front  of  it,  with  two  folds  bounding  a 
groove — the  medvUary  groove.  The  mesoderm  becomes  estab- 
lished at  about  the  same  time.  It  is  formed  from  two  separate 
and  distinct  sources  (Fig.  851).  Along  the  edge  of  the  embryonic 
rira  appears  a  horizontal  groove-like  depression  :  this — the  external 


Fia.  051.— rrlatliirtu,trsjiBverseeectionof  btaaloderm,  showing  the  formatLon  of  tbe  mesa- 
dcnn.  bp.  t.  doraal  lip  of  blastopore  ;  c.  6.'  eKternal  coelomic  bay ;  c.  6,>  Internal  ocelondc 
bay  :  M.  ectoderm  ;  <n.  endoderm ;  tn.  /.  medullary  fold  ;  m.  gr.  medullary  groove  ;  ««.» 
external  rudiment  of  mesoderm  :  tni.'  Internal  rudiment  of  mesoderm  ;  nc.  notocbord  ; 
lik.  yolk  ;  vi.  n.  folic  nuclei.    (From  O.  Hertwis,  after  Kabi.) 

ceramic  hay  {c.h}) — marks  the  line  of  origin  of  the  peripheral  part 
of  the  mesoderm  (m.s.^),  which  grows  inwards  from  it  as  a  plate 
of  cells  between  the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm.  The  central 
part  of  the  embryonal  mesoderm  {m.s.^)  is  developed  from  the 
endoderm  at  a  point  immediately  external  to  the  rudiment  of  the 
notochord :    here  also  a  sUght  groove — the  internal  cwlomic  bay 
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(c.fe.^) — is  distinguishable,  and  from  this  a  plate  of  mesoderm 
cells  grows  outwards.  Eventually  the  peripheral  and  central 
plates  of  mesoderm  come  into  contact  and  coalesce  to  form  a 
continuous  sheet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line.  Though  the 
mesodermal  rudiments,  peripheral  and  central,  contain  no  cavities, 
the  grooves  (coelomic  bays)  from  which  their  development  takes  its 
origin  may  represent  the  cavities  of  the  coelomic  sacs  of  Amphioxus. 
As  the  blastoderm  extends  over  the  yolk,  the  edge  forms  a  ridge 

continuous  with 
the  embryonic 
rim.  The  latter 
assumes  the  form 
of  two  prominent 
caudal  swellings 
(Fig.  853,  cd.). 
The  medullary 
groove  mean- 
while deepens, 
and  its  edges 
grow  over  so  as 
to  form  a  canal 
(Fig.  852,0;  Fig. 
854).  The  union 
takes  place  first 
in  the  middle, 
the  anterior  and 
posterior  parts 
(Fig.  854,  neur.) 
remaining    open 

852.— J)iagrammatic    longitudinal  sections  of  an  Blauno-    fnr     a      w>iilia 
branch  embryo,    ^i,  section  of  the  young  blastoderm  with    l"^      **      wuiie. 
segmentation -cavity  enclosed  in  the  lower  layer  cells  ;  B,  older    When     the     DOS- 
blastoderm  with  embryo  in  which  endoderm  and  mesoderm  are    .      •  .     i 
distinctly  formed,  and  in  which  the  alimentary  slit  has  appeared.    tCnor  part  ClOSeS, 
The  segmentation-cavity  is  still  represented  as  being  present,    if  ^^^^  ^^  '     „„^i, 
though  by  this  stage  it  has  in  reality  disappeared.     C,  older    ^^  O^OeS  SO  m  SUCH 
blastoderm  with  embryo  in  which  the  neural  canal  has  become 
formed  and  is  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  alimentaiy  canal. 
Ectoderm  without  shading ;  mesoderm  and  also  notochord  black 
with  clear  outlines  to  the  cells  ;  endoderm  and  lower  layer  cells 
with  simple  shading,    al.    alimentary  cavity  ;  eh.  notochord  ; 
ep.  ectoderm  ;  m.  mesoderm  ;  n.  nuclei  of  yolk  ;  nc.  neurocoele; 

»^.  segmentation-cavity  ;  a:,  point  where  ectoderm  and  endoderm    " — ^^9 

become  continuous  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo.    (From    aS  in  AmphioXUS 
jDaiiour.^  ^  X  ^ 

and  Ascidians,  a 
temporary  passage  of  communication  between  the  medullary  canal 
and  the  archenteron — the  neurenteric  pass2ge. 

The  ectoderm  gives  rise,  as  in  Vertebrates  in  general,  not  only 
to  the  epidermis  and  the  central  nervous  system,  but  also  to  the 
peripheral  nervous  system,  the  Hning  membrane  of  the  olfactory 
sacs,  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  the  Hning  membrane  of  the  auditory 
labyrinth  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  outer  portions  of  the  cloaca  and 
gill-clefts. 


Fia 


a  way  that  it 
encloses  the  blas- 
topore, and  there 
is   thus   formed. 


FIG.  853.— Eml 


if  Seyllitun  cBnlctOn  with  the  tAil- 
nell  marked  imd  th«  meaullary  groove  JUBt 
sdgB  of  btsEtoderm  ;  W.  p.  blsatopore  ; 
B  ;  M.  head.    (Attfl  Sedgwick.) 
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The  Eotochord  (Fig.  852,  ch.)  is  developed  as  a  cord  of  ceils 

derived  from  the  lower  layer. 

Each  lateral  sheet  of  meeoderm,  soon  after  its  formation  by  the 

coalesceoce  of  the  peripheral  and  central  rudiments,  becomes  divided 

by  the  development  of 

a   horizontally  directed 

cleft-like    space    in   its 

interior.    The  inner  part 

of  each  sheet  then  sepa- 
rates from  the  outer  by 

the  formation  of  a  longi- 
tudinal    hsBure.      The 

former,  which  is  known 

as    the    vertebral  plate, 

becomes     divided     by 

transverse  fissures  into 

a    number  of   squarish 

masses,  the  protover^briB 

or   mesodermal   somites. 

The  outer  part  forms  a ^_^__^^ 

broad  plate,  the  lateral  "' 

plate.    The  lateral  plate  consists  of  two  layers,  a  dorsal  or  somatic, 

and  a  ventral  or  splanehnic,  and  the  cavity  between  them  is  the 

b^inning  of  the  coelome.      The  protovertebrte  send  ofE  cells  round 

the  notochord  to  form  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the  remainder 
giving  rise  to  the  muscles 
of  the  voluntary  system. 
An  isthmus  of  mesoderm 
cells  [nepkrotome),  which 
still  connects  each  proto- 
vertebra  with  the  lateral 
plate  and  contains  a  pro- 
longation of  the  cavity, 
gives  rise  to  the  pronephric 
duct    and    tubules.      The 

""-^^ j^s^  lateral    plates    eventually 

unite  ventrally,  and  their 
cavities  coalesce  to  form 
ji«K/>  the    body  -  cavity.      The 

groove  P^"^  derived  from  the 
ed  em-  mesoderm  are  the  system 
"ofti^  of  voluntary  muscles,  the 
Hick"?'  dermis,  the  inter-muscular 
connective-tissue,  the 

endoskeleton,   the   muscular  and  connective-tissue  layers    o£  the 

alimentary  canal,  the  vascular  system,  and  the  generative  organs. 

The  segmentation  of  the  mesoderm  does  not  at  &rst  extend  into 

M  2 


Pia.  S54.— Embiraof  a  m&T  with  th 
dned  aicept  at  tbe  bind  end. 

Uk  rertudDO 

yolk.   U.  (.  edgi 
enclosed  part  o( 
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the  head,  but,  on  the  fotmation  of  the  giU-clefts,  a  series  of  meso- 
dermal segments  appear,  the  cells  of  which  give  rise  to  the  cartilages 
and  muscles  of  the  branchial,  hyoid,  and  mandibular  arches,  and 
probably  also  of  the  palatoquadrate  and  the  eye. 

\  By  degrees  the  body  of 

the  young  Fish  becomes 
moulded  on  the  blasto- 
derm. This  is  efEected  by 
the  formation  of  a  system 
of  folds,  anterior,  posterior, 
and  lateral,  which  grow  in- 
wards in  such  a  way  as  to 
separate  off  the  body  of 
the  embiyo  from  the  rest 
of  the  blastoderm  enclosing 
<z  the  yolk.    As  the  folds  ap- 

proach one  another  in  the 
middle,  underneath  the 
embryo,  they  come  to  form 
a  constriction  connecting 
the  body  of  the  embryo 
with  the  yolk  enclosed  in 
the  extra-embryonic  part 
of  the  blastoderm.  The 
process  may  be  imitated  if 
C  we  pinch  oS  a  portion  of  a 

ball  of  clay,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  neck  connecting 
the  pinched-ofE  portion 
with  the  rest.  The  body 
of  the  embryo  is  thus 
gradually  folded  off  from 
the  yolk-sac  Bj\d  comes  to  be 
connected  with  it  only  by 
a  narrow  neck  or  yolk- 
stalk  (Fig.  855).  The  head 
and  tail  of  the  young  Fish 
soon  undergo  diflerentia- 
ihfliimto-  tionand  a  series  of  involu- 
voik.  tionsatthe  sides  of  the  neck 
form  the  bran- 
chial  clefts   and   spiracle. 


>B,— Tliree  views  ot  the  dsvi 
neb,  BhoH 


Blasmobraneli,  i 


mbryo,  the 

the  yolk-Bac.    The 
put  <«.}  I9  the  blaatflderm,  the  white  part  I 
covered  roll<'   -A,  young  stage  with  the  embryo 
ottaehed  at  the  edge  ot  "■'  '•'—•—' —  -   -    - 
etaee  with  the  yolk  not  qi 

rierm;  C,  BtaBeaflflr  the  complete  closure  olL.   ,  .. 
a.  aiterlsl  trunks  ol  yolk-sac  i  bl.  blastoderui ;  v.      _,, 

._.._. — .  __!. -joint  ol  closure  of  the    (rig. 

.  ..the  blastoderm  oi>t-    '■  ■"■ 

linaUa,   (From  Balfour.) 


yolk -blastopore 


A  number  of  very  delicate 
filaments  (Fige.  856,  857)  grow  out  from  these  apertures  and 
become  greatly  elongated ;  these  are  the  provisional  gills,  which 
atrophy  as  the  development  approaches  completion,  their  bases 
alone  persisting  to  give  rise  to  the  permanent  gills.     The  great 
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development  of  these  gill-filaments  in  the  embryos  ot  some  vivi- 
parous forms  suggests  that,  in  addition  to  their  respiratory  functions, 
they  may  also  serve  as  organs  for  the  absorption  of  nutrient  fluids 
secreted  by  the  villi  of  the  uterine  wall.^    The  fins,  both  paired  and 


nuaJ  uc.    <Att«r  Sedgwick.) 


unpaired,  appear  as  longitudinal  ridges  of  the  ectoderm  enclosing 
mesoderm.  In  some  Elasmobranchs  the  paired  fins  are  at  first 
represented  on  each  side  by  a  continuous  ridge  or  fold,  which  only 
subsequently  becomes  divided  into  anterior  and  posterior  portions 
— the  rudiments  respectively  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  fins.  Into 
these  folds  penetrate  a  series  of  buds  from  the  protovertebrte : 
these,  the  musck-buds,  give  rise  to  the  fin-muscles  ;  at  first,  from 
their  mode  of  origin,  they  present  a  metameric  arrangement,  but 
this  is  in  great  measure  lost  during  development, 

Etholc^y  and  Distribution.— The  habits  of  the  active, 
fierce,  and  voracious  Sharks,  which  live  in  the  surface-waters  of  the 
sea,  waging  war  on  all  and  sundry,  contrast  strongly  with  those  of 
the  more  sluggish  Rays,  which  live  habitually  on  the  bottom, 
usually  in  shallow  water,  and  feed  chiefly  on  Crustaceans  and 
Molluscs,  with  the  addition  of  .such  small  Fishes  as  they  can 
capture.  As  a  group,  the  Elasmobranchs,  more  particularly  the 
Sharks,  are  distinguished  by  their  muscular  strength,  the  activity 
of  their  movements,  and  also  by  the  acuteness  of  their  senses  of 
sight  and  smell. 

Nearly  all  are  marine :  some  ascend  rivers :  a  very  few  live 
babitnaUy  in  fresh  water.      The  only  deep-water  Elasmobranch 

'  In  a  gpsciea  of  Trygon  a  number  ot  the  villi  of  the  uteruB  project  into 
thf  pharynx  of  the  fietus  through  the  spiracles,  and  nourishment  is  probably 
rfoeived  by  this  nipana. 

VOU  n  M* 
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known  is  a  species  of  Bay,  which  extends  to  a  depth  of  over  600 
fathoms. 

None  of  the  Elasmobranchs  are  of  very  small  size,  and  comprised 
among  them  are  the  largest  of  living  Fishes :  the  harmless  Basking 
Sharks  (Sdache)  sometimes  attain  a  length  of  35  feet  or  more, 
the  formidable  Great  Blue  Shark  (Carcharodon)  sometimes  reaches 
40  feet,  and  some  of  the  Bays  also  attain  colossal  dimensions.  In 
this  respect,  however,  recent  Sharks  and  Bays  are  far  behind 
some  of  the  fossil  forms,  certain  of  which,  if  their  general  dimensions 
were  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  teeth,  must  have  reached  a 
length  of  as  much  as  60  feet. 

The  earliest  fossil  remains  of  Elasmobranch  Fishes  that  have 
been  found  occur  in  rocks  belonging  to  the  Upper  Silurian  period. 
Throughout  the  Palaeozoic  epoch  the  Elasmobranchs  constituted  a 
very  important  section  of  the  fauna — a  large  proportion  of  the  fish- 
remains  that  have  been  found  in  Palaeozoic  formations  being  the 
remains  of  Elasmobranchs,  mainly  in  the  form  of  spines  and  teeth. 
Most  of  the  Palaeozoic  Elasmobranchs  were  characterised  by  a 
great  development  of  the'  exoskeleton.  The  teeth  differ  from 
those  of  existing  forms  in  being  provided  with  broad  bases  by  means 
of  which  they  articulated  together,  and  in  various  groups  there  is 
a  union  of  the  teeth  by  the  coalescence  of  their  bases  so  as  to  form 
broad  crushing  plates.  A  similar  union  is  not  uncommon  between 
the  parts  of  the  general  exoskeleton,  a  good  many  Palaeozoic  Sharks 
having  been  encased  in  an  armour  of  solid  plates  formed  by  such  a 
coalescence.  In  the  endoskeleton  there  is  to  be  observed  among 
the  fossil  Elasmobranchs  a  gradual  advance  in  the  degree  of  calci- 
fication of  the  spinal  column  from  the  Palaeozoic  forms  onwards, 
the  Protoselachii  alone  among  existing  forms  representing  in  this 
respect  the  condition  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  most 
ancient  members  of  the  class. 

The  group  (Cestracionts)  now  represented  by  two  or  three 
species  of  Port  Jackson  Sharks  seems  to  have  been  very  abundant 
in  Palaeozoic  times.  Mitsukurina  with  long  rostrum,  occurring  off 
the  coasts  of  Japan  and  Australia,  dates  from  the  Cretaceous 
(Scapanorhynchits) . 

The  extinct  Pleuracanthea,  together  with  Cladoselachus,  which, 
as  briefly  stated  in  the  sketch  of  the  classification,  differ  from  the 
other  known  members  of  the  class  in  the  structure  of  the  fins  and 
other  points,  range  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Permian,  and  are 
perhaps  also  represented  in  the  Trias.  ^ 

Sab-Class  II.— Holocephali. 

The  existing  representatives  of  the  Holocephali  are  included 
under  the  single  family  ChimcBridcB,  containing  three  genera — 
ChimcBra,  Callorhynchiis,  and  HarrioUa.  Even  taking  in  fossil 
forms,  the  group  is  a  very  small  one ;    it  agrees  in  many  funda- 
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mental  dLaracteiistics  with  the  Elasmobrancbii,  and  is  Bometimes 
included  in  that  sub-class.  Of  the  recent  genera,  ChJmseia,  the 
so-called  "  King  of  the  Herrings  "  (Fig.  858,  A),  is  found  on  the 
coaata  of  Europe,  Japau,  and  Australia,  the  west  coast  of  North 
America,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope ;  Callorhynchus  (B)  ia 
tolerably  abundant  in  the  South  Temperate  seas ;  Harriotts  is 
a  deep-sea  form. 

External  '  Characters. — The    general    form  of    the    body  is 
Shark-like,  but  the  large,  compressed  head  and  small  mouth  are 


a  monslroBa ;  B,  0*Uorti7iiehaa  uitaretloiu. 

,..  .  _.  ...  , h  tor  Its  recepllon  ;  br,  op.  brBQchlal  aperture  ;  e.f.  oauc 

whlp-ljk6  proloiiB»t[on  ;  d.  J,  1,  d.  f.  2,  dorBBl  flns  ;  /r.  cl.  f ronUl  claaper  ;  I 
ItddB  ;  I.  I.  [ataral  line  :  na.  ap.  nasal  aperture  ;  op.  opcrcuLum  ;  pet.  /.  pec 
ptetygopoditt  iPD.f.  pelvlcfln  ;  J.  teeth  ;  (<.  tactile  flap  ;  v.f.  ventral  fln.      U 


strikitigly  difEerent  from  the  depressed,  shovel-shaped  head  and 
wide  mouth  of  most  Selachians.  The  mouth  is  bounded  by  lip-like 
folds,  two  of  which  (B,  l.f.,  l.f.'),  placed  laterally  and  supported  by 
labi^  cartilages,  resemble  the  folds  in  which  the  premaidllse  and 
mazilhe  of  many  Bony  Fishes  are  enclosed  :  a  third  fold,  external 
to  and  concentric  with  the  mandible,  is  also  supported  by  labial 
cartilages  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  second  or  external  lower  jaw. 
In  Chimera  the  snout  is  blunt,  in  Haniotta  long  and  pointed  :  in 
Callotbyncbus  it  is  produced  into  a  rostrum,  from  the  end  of  which 
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depends  a  large  cutaneous  flap  (B,  tc)  abundantly  supplied  with 
nerves  and  evidently  serving  as  an  important  tactile  organ. 

A  still  more  important  difference  from  Elasmobranchs  is  the 
possession  of  only  a  single  external  branchial  aperture  {br.  ap.), 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  fold  of  skin,  the  operculum  (op.),  extends 
backwards  from  the  region  of  the  hyoid  arch  and  covers  the  true 
gill-sUts,  which  thus  come  to  open  into  a  common  chamber  situated 
beneath  the  operculum  and  communicating  with  the  exterior  by 
a  single  secondary  branchial  aperture  placed  just  anterior  to  the 
shoulder-girdle  :  there  is  no  spiracle.  Equally  characteristic  is 
the  circumstance  that  the  urinogenital  aperture  is  distinct  from  and 
behind  the  anus,  there  being  no  cloaca. 

There  are  two  large  dorsal  fins  (d,f,  1,  d.f.  2)  and  a  small  ventral 
{v.  f.) ;  the  caudal  fin  (c.  /.)  is  of  the  ordinary  heterocercal  type 
in  the  adult  Callorhynchus,  but  in  the  young  (Fig.  864)  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  proper  is  not  upturned,  and  the  fin-rays  are 
arranged  symmetrically  above  and  below  it,  producing  the  form 
of  tail-fin  called  diphycercal.  In  Chimsera  the  tail  may  be  produced 
into  a  long  whip-like  filament  (c./'.).  The  pectoral  (pct-f-)  and 
pelvic  ipv.f.)  fins  are  both  large,  especially  the  former. 

In  the  male  there  is  a  horizontal  sht  (£,  a.  cl\)  situated  a  little 
in  front  of  the  pelvic  fins  ;  it  leads  into  a  shallow  glandular  pouch, 
from  which  can  be  protruded  a  pecuUar  and  indeed  unique 
apparatus,  the  anterior  clasper  (A,  a.  cZ.),  consisting  of  a  plate 
covered  with  recurved  dermal  teeth,  to  which  is  added,  in  Callo- 
rhynchus, a  plate  rolled  upon  itself  to  form  an  incomplete  tube. 
The  use  of  this  apparatus  is  not  known.  A  rudiment  of  the  pouch 
occurs  in  the  female,  although  the  clasper  itself  is  absent.  The 
male  possesses,  in  addition,  a  pair  of  the  ordinary  pterygopodia  or 
posterior  claspers  (ptg,)y  and  is  further  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  a  little  knocker-like  structure,  the  frontal  clasper  (fr,  d,), 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  head.  In  Harriotta  the  paired  claspers 
are  poorly  developed,  and  the  frontal  clasper  is  absent. 

The  lateral  line  {I,  I.)  is  an  open  groove  in  Chimaera,  a  closed 
tube  in  Callorhynchus,  and  there  are  numerous  sensory  pits,  arranged 
in  curved  lines,  on  the  head.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  silvery,  and 
bears  for  the  most  part  no  exoskeletal  structures.  There  are, 
however,  delicate,  recurved  dermal  teeth  on  the  anterior  and  frontal 
claspers,  and  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  supported  by  an  immense  bony 
spine  or  dermal  defence  (sp.).  In  the  young,  moreover,  there  is 
a  double  row  of  small  dermal  teeth  along  the  back. 

Endoskeleton. — The  vertebral  column  consists  of  a  persistent 
notochord  with  cartilaginous  arches.  In  Chimaera,  but  not  in 
Callorhynchus,  there  are  calcified  rings  (Fig.  859,  c.  r.)  embedded 
in  the  sheath  of  the  notochord.  The  anterior  neural  arches  are 
fused  to  form  a  high,  compressed,  vertical  plate,  to  which  the  first 
dorsal  fin  is  articulated.    The  cranium  (Figs.  860  and  861)  has  a 
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very  characteristic  form,  largely  owing  to  the  compreBBioQ  of  the 

region  between  and  in  front  of  the  large  orbits,  which  are  separated 

from  the  cranial  cavity,  only  by  membrane  in  Callorhynchua  (Fig. 

861,  or.) ;  in  Chimtera  they  lie  above  the  level  of  the  cranial  cavity 

and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  median  vertical  partition 

of  fibrous  tissue  (Fig.  860,  t.  o.  s).    At  first  sight  the  palatoquadrate, 

or  primary  upper  jaw,  appears  to  be  absent,  but  a  httle  consideration 

shows  it  to  be  represented  by  a  triangular  plate  (pal.  qu.)  which 

extends  downwards  and  outwards  from  each  aide  of  the  cranium 

and  presents  at  its  apex  a 

facet  for  the  articulation  of 

the  mandible.     The  palato- 

quadrate  is   therefore   fused 

with   the  cranium   and  fur-  < 

iiishes  the  sole   support  for 

the   lower  jaw;    in  a  word 

the  skull  is  atUostylie.    The 

pituitary  fossa  (Fig.  861,  s.(.) 

is    very    deep   and    inchned 

backwards ;    on   the  ventral  ** 

surface  of  the  basis  cranii  is 

a  pit  (p(.)  for  the  extra-cranial 

portion  of  the  pituitary  body. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the        B 

cranial   cavity  is  very  high  ;  .m 

the  anterior  part — containing 

most    of    the    fore-brain — is  tt 

low  and  tunnel-like,  and  has     n.a 

above  it  a  cavity  of  almost 

equal  size  {Nv.  5  o'.)  for  the  ,r 

ophthalmic  branches  of   the 

fifth    nerves.     The    greater  ^ 

part  of  the  membranous  laby-  F'O-  SSO.— 01UmtBr»mon«lro»a.  ^.traneveraB 

'-    ,1     .      1    J       .    -                  ■       •'  r  Motion  of  tbe  vetMbral  column ;  B,  i»terBl  view 

nntn   is   lodged   in   a  series  of  ol  Iha  same.    e.  r.  calciaed  ring :  A.  T.  iinmcl 

nUn  nn    thp   sirlp  wbIIb   nl   thf  ''^*«  ■  "^-  iiter'*'"!'  P'^ce  ;  n.  a.  neural  arch  ; 

pilS  on   Zue   Siae-WailS   OI   Cne  ^^    position  of  notochordal  ttaaue ;  mfl.   lA, 

Craaiuni  {a.S.C.,  p.S.C.),  and  is  Bh8atho(notochord;B.ijj.iieiiral  spins.     (A(t«r 

separated  from  the  brain  by 

membrane  only.  The  occipital  region  articulates  with  the  vertebral 
column  by  a  single  saddle-shaped  surface  or  condyle  {oc.  en.). 
There  is  a  great  development  of  labial  cartilages,  particularly 
noticeable  being  a  large  plate  which,  in  Callothynchus,  fies  just 
externally  to  the  mandible,  nearly  equalling  it  in  size  and  having 
the  appearance  of  a  secondary  or  external  jaw.  In  Callorhynchus  the 
snout  is  supported  by  three  cartilaginous  rods  growing  forward  from 
the  cranium,  of  which  one  (r.)  is  median  and  dorsal  and  represents 
the  rostrum ;  these,  as  well  as  the  great  lower  labial,  are  represented 
by  comparatively  small  structures  in  Chimsera  (Fig.  860,  B).3). 
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The  hyoid  resembles  the  branchial  arches  in  form  and  is  little 
superior  to  them  in  size.  Above  the  epihyal  (Fig.  860,  c.  hy.) 
is  a  small  cartilage  (ph.hy,),  evidently  serially  homologous  with  the 
pharyngobranchials,  and  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  pharyngo- 
hyal.  It  represents  the  hyomandibular  of  Elasmobranchs,  but, 
having  no  function  to  perform  in  the  support  of  the  jaws,  it  is  no 
larger  than  the  corresponding  segments  in  the  succeeding  arches. 
Long  cartilaginous  rays  (op.  r.)  for  the  support  of  the  operculum 
are  attached  to  the  ceratohyal. 

The  first  dorsal  fin  is  remarkable  for  having  all  its  pterygiophores 
fused  into  a  single  plate,  which  articulates  with  the  coalesced 

neural    arches    al- 
<»^''  ready   referred   to. 

The  remaining  fins 
are  formed  quite  on 
the  Elasmobranch 
type,  as  is  also  the 
shoulder  girdle. 
The  right  and  left 
halves  of  the  pelvic 
arch  are  separate 
from  one  another, 
being  united  in  the 
middle  ventral  line 
by  ligament  only  ; 
each  presents  a 
narrow  iliac  region 
and  a  broad  flat 
pubo-ischial  region 
perforated  by  two 
apertures  or 
fenestrse  closed  by 
membrane,  one  of 
them  of  great  size 
Callorhjmchus. 


CL.S.C 


p.s.c 


i/.iO 


op.r 


Fio.  860.— Chimaera  monstrosa,  lateral  view  of  skull, 
a.  «.  c.  position  of  anterior  semicircular  canal ;  o.  hy. 
ceratohyal ;  f.  hy.  epihyal ;  /r.  cl.  frontal  clasper  ;  *.  «.  c. 
position  of  horizontal  semicircular  canal ;  i.  o.  s.  interorbital 
septum  ;  lb.  1,  lb.  2,  lb.  3,  labial  cartilages  ;  Mck.  C.  mandible  ; 
Nv.  2,  optic  foramen  ;  Nv.  10,  vagus  foramen;  olf.  cp.  olfactory 
capsule  ;  op.  r.  opercular  rays ;  pal.  qu.  palatoquadrate ; 
ph.  hy.  pharyngohyal ;  p.  s.  c.  position  of  posterior  semi- 
circular canal ;  qu.  quadrate  region  ;  r.  rostrum.  (After 
Hubrecht.) 


in 


The  skeleton  of  the  anterior  clasper  articulates   with  the  pubic 
region. 

Digestive  Organs. — The  teeth  (Fig.  861)  are  very  characteristic, 
having  the  form  of  strong  plates  with  an  irregulaf  surface  and  a 
sharp  cutting  edge.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  is  a  pair  of  small 
vomerine  teeth  [vo.  t.)  in  front,  immediately  behind  them  a  pair 
of  large  palatine  teeth  (pal,  t,),  and  in  the  lower  jaw  a  single  pair 
of  large  mandibular  teeth  (mnd,  t,).  They  are  composed  of  vaso- 
dentine,  and  each  palatine  and  mandibular  tooth  has  its  surface 
sUghtly  raised  into  a  rounded  elevation  of  a  specially  hard  sub- 
stance, of  whiter  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  tooth,  and  known 
as  a  tritoT  (tr.).    The  stomach  is  almost  obsolete,  the  enteric  canal 
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passing  in  a  straight  line  from  gullet  to  anus ;  there  is  a  weU- 
developed  spiral  vahe  in  the  intestine. 

Respiratory  Organs. —There  are  three  pairs  of  hdobraruihs  or 
complete  g^lls  bome  on  the  first  three  branchial  arches,  and  two 
hemibranchs  or  haK-gilla,  one  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  hyoid, 
the  other  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  fourth  branchial  arch.  The 
fifth  branchial  aroh  is,  as  usual,  gill-less,  and  there  is  no  cleft 
between  it  and  its  predecessor. 

The  small  heart  resembles  that  of  the  Dog-fish  m  all  essential 
respects,  being  formed  of  sinus  venosus,  auricle,  ventricle,  and 
conus  arteriosus,  the  last  with  three  rows  of  valves. 


FIG.  SSI. — OaUoTliTDcbiu  antoretlcaa,  sasitta]  section  of  shuU  ;  the  labial  carUlagei  are 
icmcivcd.  a.».c.  apertures  throuffli  which  the  anterior  semicircular  canal  passes  trom  the 
cranial  cavity  Into  the  auditory  capsule  ;  e.  L  d,  aperture  for  endolymphatlo  duct ;  mck.  e. 
Hcckel'a  cattllagr  ;  mnd.  I.  mandllniUr  tooth  :  nch.  notochord  ;  !fv.  6,  trigeminal  foramen  ; 
if  e.  S.  fl.  (oramen  (or  eilt  of  ophthalmic  nerves  ;  Sv.  fi.'o'.  canal  (or  ophthalmic  nerveiwlth 
■pcrtncea  of  entrance  and  eilt ;  Sv.  10,  vagus  foramen  ;  sc,  en.  ocrlplta]  candyte  ;  en 

> . "-■ jcranialcavltyfromorblt;pal.  B«.r"'"* ''"' '  '  --'-" — ' — "• 

neal  body  ;  pt.  pit  for  extra-cran 
which  the  posterior  semicircular  CB 


The  brain  (Fig.  862),  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  unlike  that  of 
Scyllium,  but  presents  a  fairly  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Scymnus. 
The  medulla  oblongata  {med.  obi.)  is  produced  laterally  into  large 
frill-like  restiform  bodies  {cp.  rst.),  which  bound  the  hinder  half  of 
the  cerebellum  (c&Im.).  The  diencephalon  (di^i.)  is  extremely 
long,  trough -shaped,  and  very  thin-walled,  without  pronounced 
optic  thalami ;  it  is  continued  without  change  of  diameter  into  a 


distinct  prosencephalon,  which  gives  off  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
(orb.  h.)  right  and  left.  The  combined  diaccole  and  prosoccele 
{di.  cce.)  are  widely  open  above  in  a  brain  from  which  the  mem- 
branes have  been  removed  (A),  but  in  the  entire  organ  (B)  are 
roofed  over  by  a  conical,  tent-like  choroid  plexus  {ck.  plx.  1).  The 
cavities  of  the  small,  spindle-shaped  hemispheres  (crb.  k.),  some- 


12.— CaUorliriictii)*  autarettona.  A,  doraal  view  of  brain  after  removsl  ol  Uie 
itabrunes  ;  B.  side  vitw  with  tlie  membranes  In  place,  cblm.  cerebellum  ;  ch,  pli.  1, 
jrold  plexus  of  foro-brain,  and  cS.  plx.  2,  at  hlnd-braln  ;  pp.  rat.  corpus  rentiformB ;  (p. 
.  corpus  atiiatum :  crb.  k.  cerebrsl  hemlupbcre ;  di.  coc.  dlacosle :  dim.  dlencephalaa ; 
.-  . .  u 11  i^j  [obus  inferior  ;  T«ed.  e"  — -■"-  "'■' • ■  — 


times  regarded  as  corresponding  to  olfactory  lobes  only,  communicate 
with  the  third  ventricle  by  wide  foramina  of  Monro  (Jor.  M.), 
partly   blocked   up   by   hemispherical   corpora   striata   {cp.   sir.). 
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Each  hemisphere  is  continued  in  front  into  a  slender  thin-walled 
tube,  the  olfactmy  peduncle  {olf.  f.),  bearing  at  its  extremity  a 
compressed  olfactory  bulb  (olf.  I.). 

The  optic  nerves  {Nv.2)  form  a 
chiasma.  The  fineal  body  (pn.b.) 
is  a  small  rounded  vesicle  bome 
on  a  hollow  stalk  {jm.  s.)  which 
runs  just  outside  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  tent-hke  choroid 
plexus.  The  pituitary  body  (fly.) 
consists  of  intra-  and  extra-cranial 
portions,  the  former  lodged  in  the 
sella  turcica,  the  latter  in  the  pit 
already  noticed  on  the  ventral  or 
external  face  of  the  skull-floor 
(Fig.  861,  pt.).  In  advanced  em-- 
bryos  the  two  are  united  by  a 
delicate  strand  of  tissue. 

Urinogenital  OrganB.^The 
Hdneys  (Fig.  863,  kd.)  are  lobed, 
deep-red  bodies,  lite  those  of  the 
Dog-fish,  but  shorter  and  stouter. 
In  the  male  they  are  much  longer 

than  in  the  feinale  ;  the  anterior 

portion  is  massive,    and  consists 

mainly  of   a   mass  of  true  renal 

tubules  ;  it  is  indistinctly  divided 

into    segments :     the     posterior 

portion    is    narrower    and    also 

indistinctly     segmented ;      from 

both   parte   arise   a    number    of 

dacts    (mesonephric    ducts)    the 

majority  of  which  open  into  the 

vas  deferens,  while  the  last  six 

open  into  the  urinogenital  sinus. 

In  the  female  the  ducts  all  open 

into  a  roimded  median   urinary 

Uadder  or  urinary  sinus,  situated 

between  the  two  oviducal  aper- 
tures.     The  female  reproductive 

organs    are   also   constructed  on 

the  Elasmobranch    pattern,  and  _^      ^        ^    ^ 

,  .  a  I.-       iTi        I         i-v      Fia.  863.— CaUorhynelinBantalctloiM. 

are     chiefly    noticeable      for      the        j^  male  urinoKemtal  organ*  m  left  atde- 

immense  size  of  the  shell-glands      ^''SS.1ii^iTMctton'"'d^'"So^™r'p\?'epi°. 
and  of  the  uteri.   But  the   male      ^Jf5^'?''^j'''Bi^,aati)pi"K;''*(""S" 

OteanS       present      certain       quite        u.   a.'  I.   openlm?  ol   urlnoRealtai  Blnus;" 
■  '"I  ,  mi  t     i  V    df.      vaa   deferens :   vt.   tern,   veaicula 

unique     characters,      ihe    testes     BemiaBiis.   u  alter  lUdeue.) 
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{ts.)  are  large  ovoid  bodies  the  tubules  of  which  apparently 
do  not  contain  fully-developed  spenns,  but  only  immature  sperm- 
cells.  These  latter  are  probably  passed  through  vasa  efierentia 
into  the  vas  deferens,  which  is  coiled  in  a  highly  complicated  manner 
to  form  a  body  of  considerable  size,  commonly  termed  the  epididymis, 
closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  kidney. 
In  this  the  sperms  become  aggregated  into  spemuUophores  in  the 
form  of  small  ovoidal  capsules  surrounded  by  a  resistant  membrane 
and  full  of  a  gelatinousUstance  in  whic/bundles  of  sperms  are 
imbedded.  The  lower  end  of  the  vas  deferens  {v,  df.)  is  dilated  to 
form  a  large  cylindrical  vesicula  seminalis  {v.  sem.)  imperfectly 
divided  into  compartments  by  transverse  partitions  (jB)  and  filled 
with  a  greenish  jelly.  The  spermatophores  (sph.)  are  passed  into 
these  compartments  and  finally  make  their  way  through  the 
central  passage  into  the  urinogenital  sinus  {u,  g.  s,).  The  vestigial 
Miillerian  ducts  {mvl.  d,)  are  much  more  fully  developed  than  in 
the  Dog-fish  :  they  are  complete,  though  narrow,  tubes  opening 
in  front  by  a  large  common  aperture  into  the  coelome,  and  behind 
connected  with  the  urinogenital  sinus. 

Development. — Internal  impregnation  takes  place,  and  the 
oosperm  becomes  surrounded,  as  in  the  Dog-fish,  by  a  homy  egg- 
shell secreted  by  the  shell-glands.  The  egg-shell  of  Callorhynchus 
(Fig.  864)  is  of  extraordinary  size — about  25  cm.  in  length,  or 
fully  five-sixths  as  long  as  the  abdominal  cavity — and  the  elongated 
chamber  for  the  embryo  is  surrounded  by  a  broad,  flat  expansion 
covered  on  one  side  vnth.  yellow  hair-like  processes,  and  giving 
the  shell  a  close  resemblance,  doubtless  protective,  to  a  piece  of 
kelp.  The  early  development  resembles  that  of  the  Elasmobranchs  ; 
but  the  yolk  becomes  divided  into  nucleated  masses  which  divide 
into  smaller  segments,  and  the  smallest  break  away  and  become 
dissolved  in  a  milky  nutrient  liquid  which  fills  the  spaces  of  the 
shell :  the  advanced  embryo  has  elongated  gill-filaments  {br,  /.) 
projecting  through  the  branchial  aperture  (and  probably  serving 
to  absorb  the  nutriment  derived  from  the  yolk),  a  diphycercal  tail, 
and  a  curiously  lobed  and  nearly  sessile  yolk-sac  (yh.  s,). 

Fossil  remains  of  Holocephali  are  known  from  the  lower  Jurassic 
rocks  upwards.  As  might  be  expected,  they  consist  mostly  of 
teeth  and  of  dorsal  fin-spines,  but  in  some  cases,  and  notably  in 
Squahraja,  practically  the  whole  of  the  skeleton  is  preserved. 

•^  Sub-Glasft  III.  -Teleostomi. 

In  this  sub-class  are  included  all  the  commonest  and  most 
familiar  Fishes,  such  as  the  Perch,  Pike,  Mackerel,  Cod,  Sole, 
Herring,  Eel,  Salmon,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  so-called  "  Ganoid " 
Fishes,  such  as  the  Sturgeon,  Bony  Pike  {Lepidosteus),  and  Bow-fin 
(Amia)  of  North  America,  and  the  Polypterus  of  the  Nile.     They 
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are  distinguielied  from  Elafimobranchs  and  Holocephali  by  having 
the  piimaiy  skull  and  shoulder-giidle  complicated  by  the  addition 
of  investing  bones,  and  by  possessii^  bony  instead  of  hom-like 
fin-iays.  The  gills  are  coveted  by  an  operculum ;  the  anus  is 
distinct  from  the  urinary  and  genital  apertures ;  and  the  brain 
has  in  most  cases  no  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  an  undivided 
prosencephalon . 

1.  Example  of  the  Sub-class. — The  Brown  Trout 
{Salmofario). 

The  Brown  Trout  is  common  in  the  rivers  and  streams  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  acchmatised  in  other  parte  of  the  world,  notably 
in  New  Zealand.  It  varies  greatly  in  size  according  to  the  abundance 
of  food  and  the  extent  of  the  water  in  which  it  Uves  :  it  may  attain 
sexual  maturity,  and  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  adult,  at  a  length 
of  18-20  cm.  (seven  or  eight  inches),  but  in  large  lakes  it   may 


Fio.  8S5.— Balms  fulo.  a.  J.  wUpoae  lobe  of  pelvic  an  ;  an.  anus  ;  c. /.  caudfti  nn  ;  d. /.  1, 
flret  dorsal  Ad  .d-f.  2,  second  dorsal  oc  adipose  da  :  1. 1,  lateral  line ;  oil.  opeicnlmn ;  pet-J, 
pectoral  fln  :  pp.  /.  pelvic  fla  ;  r.  /.  ventral  Ho.    (Aft«i  Jaidine.) 

grow  to  nearly  a  metre  in  length.  Other  species  of  Salmo,  such 
as  the  Salmon  (jS.  solar),  the  Lake  Trout  {S.  ferox),  the  American 
Brook  Trout  {S.  fontinalis),  are  common  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and  differ  only  in  details  from  S.  fario. 

External  Characters. — The  body  (Fig.  865)  is  elongated, 
compressed,  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  both  to  the  head 
and  tail.  The  mouth  is  terminal  and  very  large  ;  the  upper  jaw  is 
supported  by  two  freely  movable  bones,  the  premasdUa  {Fig.  866, 
pmx.)  in  front  and  the  maxilla  {ma.)  behind,  both  bearing  sharp 
curved  teeth  arranged  in  a  single  row.  When  the  mouth  is  opened 
a  row  of  jMlatine  teeth  is  seen  internal  and  parallel  to  those  of  the 
maxilla,  and  in  the  middle  line  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  a  double 
row  of  vomerine  teeth.  The  lower  jaw  {md.)  is  mainly  supported  by 
a  bone  called  the  dentary  and  bears  a  row  of  teeth  :  on  the  throat 
each  ramus  of  the  mandible  is  bounded  mesially  by  a  deep  groove. 
The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  produced  into  a  prominent  t^mgue  ((.) 
bearing  a  double  row  of  teeth.  In  old  males  the  apex  of  the  lower 
jaw  becomes  curved  upwards  like  a  hook. 
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The  large  eyes  have  no  eyelids,  but  the  flat  cornea  is  covered  by 
a  transparent  layer  of  skin.  A  short  distance  in  front  of  the  eye 
is  the  double  nostril  {nal,  naS),  each  olfactory  sac  having  two 
external  apertures,  the  anterior  one  (nal)  provided  with  a  flap- 
like valve.    There  is  no  external  indication  of  the  ear. 

On  each  side  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  head  is  the  operculum 
(Fig.  865,  op.)  or  gill-cover,  a  large  flap  which,  when  raised,  displays 
the  gills ;  between  it  and  the  flank  is  the  large  crescentic  gill- 
opening,  from  which  the  respiratory  current  makes  its  exit.  The 
operculum  is  not  a  mere  fold  of  skin,  as  in  Holocephali,  but  is 
supported  by  four  thin  bones  the  outlines  of  which  can  be  made 
out  through  the  skin ;  they  are  the  opercular  (Fig.  866,  op,), 
pr&'typercidar    {p.    op,), 

sub-opercular    (s,    op,),  ^f^ 

and  inter  -  (ype/rcular 
(i.op.) ;  the  last  is 
attached  to  the  angle 
of  the  mandible.  The 
ventral  portion  of  the  p^'^ 
operculum  is  produced 
into  a  thin  mem- 
branous extension,  the  '*'*^ 
braru^iostegal  membrane 
(br.    m.),  supported  by  '    ""'"'        ^^^^ 

twelve  flat    overlapping  j,,^    gee.-Head  of    female    Salmo   farlo.      br,   m, 

bones,  the  brdnchtOSteadl  branchlostegal  membrane  :   i.  op.  interopercular  ;  mnd. 

mi  mandible ;  mx,  maxilla ;  nal,  anterior,  and  na  2,  posterior 

rays.      ine  narrow  area  external  nostrU ;  op.  opercular ;  pet.  f.  pectoral  fin  ; 

on  the  ventral  surface  S;TtoiSe*'  ^'  '^'  p^'^^'"'^"''  ''  '^'  '"^^'" 
of    the    throat    which 

separates  the  two  gill-openings  from  one  another  is  called  the 
isthmus.  The  gills,  seen  by  lifting  up  the  operculum,  are  four  red 
comb-like  organs,  each  having  a  double  row  of  free  gill-filaments  ; 
alternating  with  the  gills  are  the  five  vertically  elongated  gill-slits, 
opening  into  the  mouth. 

The  Trout  breathes  by  the  drawing  in  of  water  through  the 
mouth  and  its  passage  outwards  through  the  gill-slits.  The 
inspiration  or  inward  movement  of  the  water  is  effected  by  the 
opercula  being  moved  outwards,  the  space  internal  to  them  thus 
being  widened,  and  water  flowing  in  through  the  open  mouth 
to  M  the  vacuum,  the  branchlostegal  membrane  at  the  same 
time  closing  the  giU-opening  and  thus  preventing  the  water  from 
flowing  in  from  behind.  Expiration  is  brought  about  by  the 
opercula  moving  inwards  and  forcing  the  water  out.  Owing  to 
the  action  of  a  pair  of  transversely  directed  membranous  folds, 
the  respiratory  valves,  one  attached  to  the  roof,  the  other  to 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  which  are  so  directed  as  to  become 
expanded  and  block  the  passage  when  water  presses  on  them 
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fiotn  behind,  the  water  is  compelled  to  make  its  exit  through  the 
gill-sUts. 

On  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  at  about  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  the  anus  (Fig.  865, 
on.) ;  behind  it  ia  the  urinogemUU  aperture,  of  almost  equal  size 
and  leading  into  the  urinogenital  sinus,  into  which  both  urinary 
and  genital  products  are  discharged. 

The  region  from  the  snout  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  operculum 
is  counted  as  the  head ;  the  trunk  extends  from  the  operculum  to 
the  anus ;  the  post-anal  region  is  the  tail. 

There  are  two  dorsal  fins  :  the  anterior  dorsal  (Fig.  865,  d.  f.  1) 
ia  large  and  triangular,  and  is  supported  by  thirteen  bony  fin-rays  ; 
the  posterior  dorsal  {d.  J.  ii)  a  small  and  thick,  and  is  devoid  of 
bony  supports  :  it  ia  distinguished  as  an  adipose  Jin.  The  caudal 
fin  {c.f.)  ia  the  chief  organ  of  locomotion  ;  it  difEers  markedly  from 
that  of  most  Elasmobranchs  in  being,  as  far  as  its  external  appear- 
ance ia  concerned,  quite  symmetrical,  being  supported  by  fin-rays 
which  radiate  regularly  from  the  rounded  end  of  the  tail  proper  ; 
such  outwardly  symmetrical  tail-fins  are  called  komoc&-cal.  There 
ia  a  single  large  ventral  fin  {v.  f.)  supported  by  eleven  rays.  The 
pectoral  fin  {pet.  J.)  has  fourteen  rays  and  is  situated,  in  the  normal 
position,  close  behind  the  gill-opening,  but  ^q  pelvic  fin  {pv.  f.) 
has  shifted  its  position  and  lies  some  diatance  in  front  of  the  vent  : 
it  is  supported  by  ten  rays,  and  has  a  small  process  or  adipose  lobe 
(a.  I.)  springing  from  ita  outer  edge  near  the  baae. 

The  body  ia  covered  by  a  soft,  slimy  skin  through  which,  in  the 
trunk  and  tail,  the  outlines  of  the  scales  can  be  seen ;  on  the  head 
and  fina  the  skin  is  smooth  and  devoid  of  scales.     A  well-marked 
lateral  Une  (I.  I.)  extends  along  each  side  from  head  to  tail,  and 
is  continued  into  branching  lines  on  the  head.     The  skin  is  grey 
above,  shading  into  yellowish  below,  and 
is   covered  with  minute   black  pigment- 
spots  which,  on  the  sides  and  back,  are 
aggregated  to  form  round  spots  two  or 
three  millimetres  in  diameter.     In  young 
specimens  orange-coloured  apots  are  also 
present. 

Skin    and    Exoskeleton. — The    epi- 
dermis  contains  unicellular  glands,  from 
rio.8fl7.^Sc»ieofBaimofarJo.   which   the  mucus  covering  the  body  is 
oV^Bp"oi %Sc'^i^"'"caiea^  secreted,  and  pigment-cells,  to  which  the 
*i  ''"*  ^ed""  w'^"^^'^''  ""^^ '"'  ^'^''^^"^^  ^^  ^^^  animal  are  due.     The  scales 
ep  enn  .  (Fig.  867)  are  lodged  in  pouches  of  the 

dermis  and  have  the  form  of  flat,  nearly  circular  plates  of  bone 
marked  with  concentric  lines,  but  having  no  Haversian  canals, 
lacunse,  or  canahcuU.  They  have  an  imbricating  arrangement, 
overlapping  one  another  from  before  backwards,  like  the  tiles  of 
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a  house,  in  such  a  way  that  a  small  three-sided  portion  (6)  of 
each  scale  comes  to  lie  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis,  while 
the  rest  (a)  is  hidden  beneath  the  scales  immediately  anterior  to 
it.  Besides  the  scales,  the  fin-rays  belong  to  the  exoskeleton,  but 
will  be  most  conveniently  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the 
endoskeleton. 

£ndoskeleton. — The  vertebral 
column  shows  a  great  advance 
on  that  of  the  two  previous  classes 
in  being  thoroughly  differentiated 
into  distinct  bony  vertebrce.  It 
is  divisible  into  an  anterior  or 
trunk  region  and  a  posterior 
or  caudal  region,  each  containing 
about  twenty-eight  vertebrsB. 

A  typical  trunk  vertebra  con- 
sists of  a  dice-box-shaped  centrum 
(Fig.  868,  CN)  with  deeply 
concave  anterior  and  posterior 
faces,  and  perforated  in  the 
centre    by    a    small   hole.    The 

edges  of   the   centra  are  united  yiq.  ses— Baimo  taxio.    a,  one  of  the 
by  ligament    and    the  biconvex 
spaces   between  them  are   filled 
by   the    remains    of    the    noto- 
chord ;    there  are  also    articula- 
tions   between    the    arches    by 
means   of  little   bony  processes, 
the  zygapophyses  (N.  ZYG.,  H.  ZYG.).    To  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  centrum  is  attached,  by  ligaments  in  the  anterior  vertebrae, 
by  ankylosis  or  actual  bony  union  in  the  posterior,  a  low  neural 
arch  (N.  A.),    which  consists  in  the  anterior  vertebrae  of  distinct 
right  and  left  moieties,  and  is  continued  above  into  a  long,  slender, 
double  neural  spine  (N.  SP.),  directed  upwards  and  backwards. 
To  the  ventro-lateral  region  of  the  vertebra  are  attached  by  ligament 
a  pair  of  long,  slender  pleural  ribs  (R.)  with  dilated  heads,  which 
curve  downwards  and  backwards  between  the  muscles  and  the 
peritoneum,  thus  encircling  the  abdonnnal  cavity.     In  the  first 
two  vertebrsB  they  are  attached  directly  to  the  centrum,  in  the 
rest  to  short  downwardly  directed  bones,  the  parapophyses  (PA.  PH.), 
immovably  articidated  by  broad  surfaces  to  the  centrum.    At  the 
junction  of  the  neural  arch  with  the  centrum  are  attached,  also  by 
fibrous  union,  a  pair  of  deUcate  inter-micscular  bones  (I.  M.  B.), 
which  extend  outwards  and  backwards  in  the  fibrous  septa  between 
the  myomeres.    The  first  and  second  abdominal  vertebrae  bear  no 
ribs.    In  the  last  three  the  neural  spines  (S,  N.  SP.)  are  single. 


anterior,  and  J5,  one  of  the  i)Osterior 
trunk  vertebrae  ;  C,  one  of  the  anterior, 
and  i),  one  of  the  posterior  caudal  verte- 
brse.  CK,  centrum ;  ZBIB.  intermuscular 
bone  ;  ELA..  hsBmal  arch  ;  B.  SP.  hsemal 
spine  ;  B.  ZTO.  hsemal  zygapophysis  ; 
IV .  Am  neural  arch ;  If.  8P.  neural  spine ; 
N*.  Z70.  neural  zygapophysis ; 
parapophysis  ;  B.  pleural  rib. 
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Id  the  caudal  vertebrae  the  outgrowths  corresponding  to  the 
parapopbyses  are  fused  with  tbe  centrum  and  unite  in  the  middle 
ventFal  line,  forming  a  htEmal  arch  (C,  H.  A.),  through  wMcli  the 
caudal  artery  and  vein  run.  In  the  first  six  caudab  each  haemal 
arch  bears  a  pair  of  ribs  (R.) ;  in  the  rest  the  arch  is  produced 
downwards  and  backwards  into  a  hwmal  spine  [D,  H.  SP.). 

The  centra  as  well  as  the  arches  of  the  vertebrse  are  formed 
entirely  from  the  skeletegenous  layer,  and  not  from  the  sheath 
of  the  notochord  aa  in  Elasmobranchs  (see  pp.  71  and  143). 

The  posterior  end  of  the  caudal  region  is  curiously  modified 

for  the  support  of  the  tail-fiu.     The  hindmost  centra  (Fig.  869,  CN.) 

have  their  axes  not  horizontal,  but  deflected  upwards,  and  following 

tbe  last  undoubted  centrum  is  a  rod-like  structure,  the  urosti/le 

(UST.),  consisting  of  the  partly  ossified  end  of   the  notochord, 

which  has  thus  precisely  the  same  upward  fiexure  as  in  the  Dog-fish. 

The    neural    and    heemal 

spines  (N.  SP.,  H.  SP.) 

of  the  last  five  vertebrae 

UST     are  very  broad  and  closely 

connected    with     one 

another,    and     are    more 

numerous  than  the  centra ; 

and  three   or  four  hsemal 

arches  are  attached  to  the 

urostyle.     In  this  way    a 

firm  vertical  plate  of  bone 

Fia.  869,— Salnw  farlo,   caadal  end  of  vertebral    is    formed,   to    the   edge   of 
calumn.     OK.  centrum  ;  D.  f.  it.  dermal  flu-rasa  ;    „.-   l     .1.  j    1   i>_  „ 

B.  SP.  luemai  spine :  B.  ZTa.  tuemai  zygtr-   wJucn  tlie  cauoal  lUi-rays 

popbyala  ;  M.  a.F.  neural  bpIdb  ;  IT.  ZTO.  neural    I  n  P  ft  \  oro  ol-|-ai>}iiMl  fan 
iygspophysLs  ;  WBT.  urostyle.  \^-^  -".J  ^^  attaCtieO  laU- 

wise  m  a  symmetncal 
manner.  It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that  this  homocercal  tail-fin 
is  really  quite  as  unsyininetrical  as  the  heterocercal  fin  of  the 
Dog-fish,  since,  its  morphological  axis  being  constituted  by  the 
notochord,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  rays  are,  in  strictness,  ventral. 

The  skull  (Fig.  870)  is  an  extremely  complex  structure,  composed 
of  mingled  iDone  and  cartilage.  The  cartilage  has  no  superficial 
mosaic  of  lime-salts  such  as  we  find  in  many  Elasmobranchs,  but 
certain  portions  of  it  are  replaced  by  bones,  and  there  are  in 
addition  numerous  investing  bones  developed  in  the  surrounding 
connective-tissue.  As  in  the  Dog-fish,  the  skull  may  be  divided 
into  cranium,  upper  and  lower  jaws,  with  their  suspensory  apparatus, 
and  hyoid  and  branchial  arches. 

The  cranmm  (Fig.  871)  is  a  somewhat  wedge-shaped  structure, 
its  apex  being  directed  forwards.  At  first  sight  the  distinction 
between  replacing  and  investing  bones  is  not  obvious,  but  after 
maceration  or  boiling  certain  flat  bones  (the  paired  parietals,  PA., 
frontals,  FR.,  and  nasals,  NA.,  and  the  unpaired  aupra-ethmoid. 
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S.  ETH.)  can  be  easily  temoved  from  the  dorsal  surface  ;  and  two 
unpaired  bones  (the  paraapbenoid,  PA.  8PH.,  and  vomer,  VO.)  from 
the  ventral  surface.  These  are  all  investing  bones :  they  are 
simply  attadied  to  the  cranium  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  can  readily 
be  prised  oS  when  the  latter  is  sufficiently  softened  by  maceration 
or  boiling.  We  thus  get  a  distinction  between  the  cranium  as  a 
whole,  or  gecondary  cranium,  complicated  by  the  presence  of  invest- 
ing bones,  and  the  primary  cranium  or  chondrocranium,  left  by 

»i^af     vr  Men 


art,  articular  ;  brancAioM.  bra 

.  raethmold  ; /r.  rroatal ;  *vim    -, - 

;  talop.  intcropetcular :  Juir.  jngiJ ;  mjit.  rneeopMrygolil ;  tnljiC.  mittapterr' 
Kuiu  ;  hb.  uikxllla ;  noi.  nasal  ;  o.  luboibltals  ;  op.  opercular  ;  poJ.  palatine  ;  IMr.  puletal  : 
pHi.  tmrnailUa  ;  ■piaop.  prcopercular  ;  fA^  pterygpld;  p(cr.  pteratlc  :  Quod,  quadrate  : 
•oee.  tnpraociapltal ;  tpMl.  ephenotlc ;  rihep.  aubopercuTar  ;  t|nni>l,  eymptectlc  ;  Zunm,  bael- 
byal.     (From  wiedenheim  s  Firffbraln.} 

thf!  removal  of  these  bones  and  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
cranium  of  a  Dog-fish. 

The  primary  cranium  contains  the  same  regions  as  that  of 
Scyllium.  Posteriorly  is  the  oodfiiidl  region,  surrounding  the 
foramen  magnum,  presenting  below  that  aperture  a  single  concave 
occipital  condyle  for  the  first  vertebra,  and  produced  above  into  an 
ocdpilal  crest.  The  auditory  capsules  project  outwards  from  the 
occipital  region,  and  between  them  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
skull  are  ptured  ova.1  forUaneUes  {/on.)  closed  in  the  entire  skull  by 
the  frontal  bones.     The  posterior  region  of  the  cranial  floor  is 
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produced  downwards  into  paired  longitudinal  ridges,  enclosing 
between  them  a  groove  which  is  converted  into  a  canal  by  tlie 
apposition  of  the  parasphenoid  bone  and  serves  for  the  origin  of  the 
eye-muscles.  In  front  of  the  auditory  region  the  cranium  is  exca- 
vated on  each  side  by  a  large  orbit,  a  vertical  plate  or  irUer-OTbital 
septum  (OR.  SPH.)  separating  the  two  cavities  from  one  another. 
In  front  of  the  orbital  region  the  cranium  broadens  out  to  form 
the  olfactory  capsules,  each  excavated  by  a  deep  pit  (olf.  s,)  for  the 
olfactory  sac,  and  anterior  to  these  is  a  blunt  snout  or  rostrum. 
The  occipital  region  is  formed  as  usual  from  the  parachordals  of 
the  embryonic  skull,  the  auditory  region  from  the  auditory  capsules, 
and  the  rest  of  the  cranium  from  the  trabeculse. 

The   replacing   bones,  formed  as  ossifications   in  the  chondro- 
cranium,  correspond  in  essentials  with  the  typical  arrangement 
already  described  (p.  77).    In  the  occipital  region  are  four  bones  ; 
the  basi-occipital  (B.  OC),  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  occipital 
condyle  and  the  hinder  region  of  the  basis  cranii  or  skuU-floor  : 
the  ex-occipitals  (EX.  OC),  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  foramen 
magnum  and  meeting  both  above  and  below  it ;    and  the  supra- 
occipital  (S.  OC),  forming  the  occipital  crest  already  noticed. 
Each  auditory  capsule  is  ossified  by  five  bones— i.6.,  two  more  than 
the  typical  number  (p.  77)  :  the  projjft^^Ti.  OT.),  in  the  anterior 
region  of  the  capsule,  uniting  with  its  feUow  of  the  opposite  side 
in  the  floor  of  the  brain-case,  just  in  front  of  the  basi-occipital ; 
the  opisthotic,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  external  to  the 
ex-occipital ;  the  sphmotic  (SPH.  OT.),  above  the  pro-otic  and 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  orbit ;  the  pterotic  (PT.  OT.), 
above  the  ex-occipital  and  opisthotic,  forming  a  distinct  lateral 
ridge  and  produced  behind  into  a  prominent  pterotic  process ;   and 
the  epiotic  (EP.  OT.),  a  small  bone,  wedged  in  between  the  supra- 
and  ex-occipitals  and  pterotic,  and  produced  into  a  short  epiotic 
process.    On  the  external  face  of  the  auditory  capsule,  at   the 
junction  of  the  pro-,  sphen-,  and  pter-otics,  is  an  elongated  facet 
(A.m.)  covered  with  cartilage  and  serving  for  the  articulation  of 
the  hyomandibular. 

The  trabecular  region  of  the  cranium  contains  six  bones.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  conjoined  pro-otics,  and  forming  the  anterior 
end  of  the  basis  cranii,  is  a  small  unpaired  Y-shaped  bone,  the 
basisphenoid  (B.  SPH.).  Above  it,  and  forming  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  side-walls  of  the  brain-case,  are  the  large  paired 
alisphenoids  (AL.  SPH.).  In  the  inter-orbital  septum  is  a  median 
vertical  bone,  representing  fused  orbitosphenoids  (OR.  SPH.). 
Lastly,  in  the  posterior  region  of  each  olfactory  capsule,  and 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  orbit,  is  the  ecto-ethmoid 
(EC.  ETH.). 

The  investing  bones  already  referred  to  are  closely  applied  to 
the  roof  and  floor  of  the  chondrocranium,  and  modify  its  form 
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con^deiably  by  projecting  beyond  the  cartilaginous  part,  and  con- 
cealing apertures  and  cavities.  The  great  fronials  {FR.)  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  roof  of  the  skull,  concealing  the  fontsnelles,  and 
furnishing  roofs  to  the  orbita.  Immediately  behind  the  frontab  is 
a  pair  of  very  small  pari^als  (PA.) ;  in  front  of  them  is  an  unpaired 
supra-ethmoid  (S.  ETH.),  to  the  sides  of  which  are  attached  a  pair 
of  small  nasals  [NA.].    On  the  ventral  surface  is  the  large  -para- 


1  skull  wlUi  many  ol  the  investiag  bones  removed. 

, J  OB.  lonlsnelle  ;  *.  m.  articular  facet  tor  hromandi- 

buUr  1  Kef.  C.  Meckel's  cartilage  ;  vif.  i.  hollow  for  olfactory  aac.  Keplacinii  boaes— 
AXi.  SPS.  aUsphencdd:  JUtT.  articular;  B.  BB.  1,  flr^t  baslbrancblal :  B.  HT. 
bulhyal :  B.  OC.  buiocdpltal ;  BB.  B,  HIth  branchial  aicb  ;  B.  aPH.  basbphenold  ; 
C  BB.  1,  Blab  ceralobranchia] ;  C.  HY.  ceratobyal :  BO.  BTH.  ecto-etbinatd  : 
B.  BB.  1,  Bnt  eplbiauchial ';  B.  H7.  eU-hyal :  EP.  OT.  epiotic :  BX.  OC. 
fi-ocrtplta];B.  BB.  1,  first  hypobranchlal ;  S.  HT.  hnioh>-al ;  BT.  tk.  hyomaodl- 
bul>r:  I.  BT.  intertayal ;  1KB.  XTCt.  inesapWrysold  ;  HT.  rTO.  metapterygold  ; 
OB.  BFH.  Dibltosphenoid ;  PAL.  palatiae ;  BR.  1,  tlr^t  pharyngobiaDidilal  ' 
PTtt.  plerygolil  j  rt.fyt.  pt«rotic  ;  QV.  quadrate  ^  B.  OC.  supraocclpltal ;  BPH.  OT. 
■phenolic;  BTM.  gymplectfc.  Investing  bonea—^AG.  annular  ;  ZJ.Vr.  denUry  ;  FE. 
■      ■  ■      '" «I;PJ.  parietal;  PA.  5/*tf.  paraspheDoid; 

Sphenoid  (PA.  SPH.),  which  forms  a  kind,  of  clamp  to  the  whole 
cartilaginous  skull-floor ;  and  in  front  of  and  below  the  parasphenoid 
is  the  toothed  vomer  (VO.).  Encircling  the  orbit  is  a  ring  of  scale- 
like bones,  the  sub-otinUda  (Fig.  870,  o.). 

In  the  jaws,  as  in  the  cranium,  we  may  distinguish  between 
primsiy  and  secondary  structures.  The  primary  upper  jaw  or 
paiatoquadrate  is  homologous  with  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Dog-fish, 
but  instead  of  remaining  cartilaginous,  it  is  ossified  by  five  replacing 

H  2 
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bones  :  the  toothed  palatine  (PAXi.)  in  front,  articulating  with 
the  olfactory  capsule  ;  then  the  pterygoid  (PTG.)  on  the  ventral, 
and  the  mesopterygoid  (MS.  PTG.)  on  the  dorsal  edge  of  the 
original  cartilaginous  bar;  the  qiuidrate  (QU.)  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  latter,  furnishing  a  convex  condyle  for  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  projecting  upwards  from  the  quadrate  the 
metapterygoid  (MT.  PTG.).  These  bones  do  not,  however,  enter 
into  the  gape,  and  do  not  therefore  constitute  the  actual  upper 
jaw  of  the  adult  fish :  external  to  them  are  two  large  investing 
bones,  the  premaxiUa  (PMX.)  and  the  maxiUa  (MX.)^  which 
together  form  the  actual  or  secondary  upper  jaw  :  they  both  bear 
teeth.  A  small  scale-like  bone,  the  jwgroZ  {JU,),  is  attached  to  the 
posterior  end  of  the  maxilla. 

The  lower  jaw  is  sunilarly  modified.  Articulating  with  the 
quadrate  is  a  large  bone,  the  articular  (ART.),  continued  forwards 
by  a  narrow  pointed  rod  of  cartilage :  the  latter  is  the  unossified 
distal  end  of  the  primary  lower  jaw  or  Meckel's  cartilage ;  the 
articular  is  its  ossified  proximal  end,  and  therefore  a  replacing  bone. 
Ensheathing  Meckel's  cartilage  and  forming  the  main  part  of  the 
secondary  lower  jaw  is  a  large  toothed  investing  bone,  the  dentary 
(DNT.),  and  a  small  investing  bone,  the  angular  (ANG.),  is  attached 
to  the  lower  and  hinder  end  of  the  articular. 

The  connection  of  the  upper  jaw  with  the  cranium  is  effected 
partly  by  the  articulation  of  the  palatine  with  the  olfactory  region, 
partly  by  means  of  a  suspensorium  formed  of  two  bones  separated 
by  a  cartilaginous  interval :  the  larger,  usually  called  the  hyoman- 
dibular  (HY.  M.),  articulates  with  the  auditory  capsule  by  the 
facet  already  noticed,  and  the  small,  pointed  symplectic  (SYM.)  fits 
into  a  groove  in  the  quadrate.  Both  bones  are  attached  by  fibrous 
tissue  to  the  quadrate  and  metapterygoid,  and  in  this  way  the 
suspensorium  and  palatoquadrate  together  form  an  inverted  arch, 
freely  articulated  in  front  with  the  olfactory  and  behind  with  the 
auditory  capsule,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  an  extremely  mobile 
upper  jaw.  As  its  name  impUes,  the  hyomandibular  (together 
with  the  symplectic)  is  commonly  held  to  be  the  upper  end  of 
the  hyoid  arch  and  the  homologue  of  the  hyomandibular  of  Elasmo- 
branchs,  but  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  it  really  belongs 
to  the  mandibular  arch,  and  corresponds  with  the  dorsal  and 
posterior  part  of  the  triangular  palatoquadrate  of  HolocephaU : 
a  perforation  in  the  latter  would  convert  it  into  an  inverted  arch 
having  the  same  general  relations  as  the  upper  jaw  plus  suspen- 
sorium of  the  Trout,  but  fused,  iustead  of  articulated,  with  the 
cranium  at  either  extremity. 

The  hyoid  comu  is  articulated  to  the  cartilaginous  interval 
between  the  hyomandibular  and  symplectic  through  the  inter- 
mediation of  a  small  rod-Uke  bone,  the  interhyal  (I.  HY.),  which 
perhaps  represents  the  hyomandibular  of  Elasmobranchs.    It  is 
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ossified  by  three  bones  :  an  epihyal  (E.  HY.)  above,  then  a  large 
ceralohydl  (C.  HY.),  and  below  a  snudl  double  hypohyal  (H.  HY.). 
The  light  and  left  hyoid  bars  are  connected  by  a  keystone-piece, 
the  unpaired,  toothed  basihyal  (B.  HY.),  which  supports  the  tongue. 
Connected  with  the  hyomandibular  and  hyoid  comu  are  certain 
investing  bones  serving  for  the  support  of  the  operculum.  The 
opercular  (Fig.  870,  op.)  is  articulated  with  a  backward  process  of 
the  hyomandibular;  the  pre-opercular  (praop.)  lies  outside  the 
posterior  border  of  the  hyomandibular  and  quadrate,  and  clamps 
them  together  ;  the  sub-opercular  {subop.)  is  below  and  internal  to 
the  opercular ;  and  the  inter-opercular  {irUop.)  fits  between  the 
lower  portions  of  the  three  preceding  bones,  and  is  attached  by 
ligament  to  the  angle  of  the  mandible.  The  twelve  sabre-shaped 
branekiosUgdl  rays  {jbranchiosl.)  are  attached  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  epi-  and  cerato-hyal,  and  below  the  basi-hyal  is  an 
unpaired  bone,  the  btisibranckwstegal  or  urohyal. 

There  are  five  branchial  arches,  diminishing  in  size  from  before 
backwards  (Fig.  871).  The  first  three  present  the  same  segments  as  in 
the  D(^-fiBh  :  pharytigobranchial  (PH.  BR.)  above,  then  epibranchial 
(E.  BR.),  then  a  lai^e  ceratobranchial  (C.  BR.),  and  a  small  hypo- 
branchial  (H.  BR.)  below.  The  right  and  left  hypobranchialis  of 
each  arch  are  connected  by  an  unpaired  hasibranckial  (B.  BR.). 
All  these  s^ments  are  ossified  by  replacing  bones,  and  the  basi- 
branchials  are  connected  with  one  another  and  with  the  basihyal 
by  cartilage,  so  as  to  form  a  median  ventral  bar  in  the  floor  of  the 
pharynx.  In  the  fourth  arch  the  pharyngobranchial  is  unossified, 
and  the  hypobranchial  absent,  and  the  fifth  arch  (BR.  5)  is  reduced 
to  a  single  bone  on  each  side.  Small  spine-like  ossifications  are 
attached  in  a  single  or  double  row  along  the  inner  aspect  of  each  of 
the  first  four  arches :  these  are  the  giU-rakers ;  they  serve  as  a 
sieve  to  prevent  the  escape  of  food  by  the  gill-slits. 

The  comparison  of  this  singularly  complex  skull  with  the  com- 
paratively simple  one  of  the  Dog-fish  is  much  faciUtated  by  the 
examination  of  the  skull  of  a  young  Trout  or  Salmon.  In  the 
latter,  at  about  the  second  week  aiter  hatching,  the  only  ossifications 
present  are  a  few  investing  bones  ;  when  these  are  removed  we  get 
a  purely  cartilaginous  skuU  (Fig.  872),  exactly  comparable  with 
that  of  an  Elasmobranch.  There  is  a  cranium  devoid  of  replacing 
bones  and  divisible  only  into  regions  ;  the  upper  jaw  is  an  unossified 
palatoqnadrate  {PL  Pt.,  M.  Pt.,  Qu.)  and  the  lower  jaw  (Mck.)  a 
laqie  Meckel's  cartilage ;  the  suspensorium  is  an  undivided 
hyomandibular  (HM.),  and  the  hyoid  and  branchial  arches  are 
unaegmented. 

The  first  dorsal  and  the  ventral  fins  are  supported  each  by  a  triple 
eet  of  pteiygiophores,  so  that  the  fin-skeleton  is  multiserial,  as  in 
the  DG^-fish.  The  proximal  series  consists  of  slender  bony  rays — 
the  inierspinaus  bones  (Fig.  876,  PTG. ;  Fig.  873,  PTG.  1),  lying 


FIO.  BTS, — Skull  ol  young  Balmon,  aecond  week  aftei  batch- 
Ing  :  Uie  inventing  boneg  removed.  Aa.  auditor;  capBulf  ; 
Br,  I,  tint  brBuchlal  accli ;  Ch.  notochord  ;  C.  Hg.  hyold 
cornu  :  Fo.  lantanelle  ;  O.  Hy.  bsalhynl ;  B.  By.  hrpohyal ; 
B.  M.  byomBndlbular ;  J.  By.  Interhyal ; ''.  P.  laW«l  ™rtJ- 
lage« :  Met:.  Mecliers  cartilage ;  Af.  n.  metapterygold 
region  ot  primary  upper  Jaw  ;  Pa.  eh.  parachordaf ;  Pi.  PI. 
palatopterygold  region';  Qu.  quadrate  region  ;  S.Or.  supra- 
orbital  region  o(  cranium ;  Sa.  aymplectic  region  o[  aus-  - 
pensorlum  ;  T.  Cr.  cranial  root ;  Tr.  trabecula  ;  II,  optic       hjl-rays 

Bettany  b  Morphoiooif  of  lAe  Sbxdl.i 
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in  the  median  plane,  between  the  muscles  of  the  right  and  left 
sides,  and  more 
numerous  than  the 

myomeres  of  the 
regions  in  which 
'^  they  occur.  Their 
distal  ends  aie 
broadened,  and  with 
them  are  connected 
■H  the  second  series 
(PTG.  2)  in  the 
form  of  small  dice- 
box-shaped  bones ; 
to  these,  finally,  are 
attached  small 
nodules  of  cartilage 
(ptg.  3)  forming  the 
third  series  of 
radials.  The  dertmii 
or  lejn- 
'dotrichia  (D.F.B.), 
which    lie    in    the 

substance  of  the  fin  itself,  are  slender  bones,  jointed  like  the  antenn* 

of  an  Arthropod,  and  mostly  branched  in  the  sagittal  plane  (Fig.  876, 

D.F.R.).    Each  is  formed  of  distinct  right 

and  left  pieces  {Fig.  873),  in  close  contact  for 

the  most  part,  but  diverging  below  to  form 

a   forked  and  dilated   end,  which  fits  over 

one   of   the   cartilaginous   nodules  {ptg.  3). 

In  the  caudal  fin  (Fig.  869)  the  dermal  rays 

{D.F.R.)  are  similarly  seated  on  the  broad 

hfemal  arches  of  the  posterior  caudal  verte- 

bne.     The  second  dorsal  or  adipose  fin  has, 

as  already  noticed,  no  bony  support. 
The  shoulder-girdle  (Fig.  874),  like  the  skull, 

consists  of  a  primary  shoutder-girdle,  homo- 
logous with  that  of  a  Dog-fish,  and  of  several 

investing    bones.      The    primary    shoulder- 
girdle  in  the  young  fish  is  formed  of  distinct 

right  and  left  bars  of  cartilage,  which  do  not 

unite  with  one  another  ventrally.     In  the 

adult  each  bar  is  ossified  by  three  bones,  a 

scapula    (SCP.),   situated   dorsally   to  the 

glenoid  facets,  and  developed  partly  as  a 

replacing,  partly  as  an  investing  bone ;    a 

coracoid  (COR.),  situated   ventrally   to  the 

glenoid    facet,    and    a    meso-coracoid    (MS. 


FiQ.  ST3.— lalmo  tttl'' 
A  dermal  fln-ray  wiKi  m 
aupporta.  D.F.R.  dernuJ 
Ba-ray:  FTO.  l.proilm" 
pEerygkiphore  (Id'"" 
splDoug  bone) ;  PTS.  ). 
middle  pterygkiplior<  i 
plfl.  a,  dlstaf  pterjpo- 
phore  (cartllaglitous). 
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COR.),  situated  above  the  coracoid  and  anterior  to  the  scapula. 
Externally  to  these  is  found  a  very  large  investing  bone,  the  ciortcfe 
(C£.),  extending  downwards  under  the  throat :  its  dorsal  end  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  supra-damde  {S.  CL.)  to  a  forked  bone, 
the  post-temporal  {P.TM.),  one  branch  of  which  articulates  with 
the  epiotic,  the  other  with  the  pterotic  process.  To  the  inner 
surface  of  the  clavicle  are  attached  two  flat  scales  of  bone 
{P.  CL'.),  with  a  slender  rod-like  post-davide  (P.  CL.)  passing 
backwards  and  downwards  among  the  muscles. 

The  structure  of  the  pectoral  fin  is  very  simple.  Articulated  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  and  coracoid  are  four  dice-box- 
sbaped  bones,  the  proximal  pterygiophores  or  radials  (PTG.  1), 
followed  by  a  row 
of  small  nodules  of 
cartilage  (ptg.  2) 
representing  distal 
pterygiophores. 
The  mun  body  of 
the  finis  supported 
by  dermal  fin-rays, 
which  resemble 
those  of  the 
median  fins,  and 
have  their  forked 
ends  seated  upon 
the  distal  pteiy- 
giophores :  the 
first  ray,  however, 
is  larger  than  the 
rest     and    articu- 

,    .  ,.        ,,  -..      Pio.    STi. — IHil'"'>   lUio.      Left  halt  ol  shoulder -ginlle  ana 

lates  directly  with  wctonl   tm.  from  the  inner  aiirfMO.  CL.  claride  ;  00». 

tne  BCapUia.  p^^^  P.CL\  pcat-clavicles ;  no.l,  proiimBl.  and  W.  2 

There  is  no  pel-  •«»«  pterygopho™ ;  p.  TM.  post-lemporal  ;  S.  VL.  Bupm- 

.      , ,  r  clavicle ;  BOT.  scapula. 

VIC    girdle,   its 

place  Deing  taken  by  a  laige,  flat  triangular  bone,  the  basiplerygmm 
(Fig.  875,  B.  PTG.},  probably  representing  fused  proximal  pterygio- 
phores :  to  its  posterior  border  are  attached  three  partly  ossified 
nodules,  the  distal  pterygiophores  (PTG.),  and  with  these  the 
dermal  fin-rays  are  articiUated.  The  adipose  lobe  of  the  pelvic 
fin  is  supported  by  a  small  scale-like  bone. 

The  moscles  of  the  trunk  and  tail  are  arranged,  as  in  the  Dog-fish, 
in  zigsag  myomeres  :  there  are  small  muscles  for  the  fins,  and  the 
head  has  a  complex  musculature  for  the  movement  of  the  jaws, 
hyoid,  operculum,  and  branchial  arches. 
"  The  coelome  is  divisible  into  a  la^e  abdomen  (Fig.  876)  con- 
taining the  chief  viscera,  and  a  small  pencardvil  cavity,  situated 
below  the  branchial  arches,  and  containing  the  heart. 
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Digestive  Organs. — The  nwtUh  (Figs.  865  and  876)  is  very 

la^  and  has  numerous  small,  recurved,  conical  teeth,  borne,  as 

already  mentioned,  on  the  premaxill^,  nmxillse, 

palatines,    vomer,    dentaries    and    basihyaL 

They  obviously  serve  merely  to  prevent  the 

escape  of  the  slippery  animals  uW  as  food 

'         and  are  of  no  use  for  either  rending  or  chewing. 

The  pharynx  (ph.)  is  perforated  on  each  side 

by  four  vertically  elongated  gill-slits,  fringed 

p^  by  the  bony  tooth-like  gill-rakers.    Each  gill- 

sht  is  V-shaped,  the  epihyal  being  bent  upon 

the  ceratohyal  so  that  the  dorsal  and  ventral 

moieties  of  the  branchial  arches  touch   one 

another  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 

The  pharynx  leads  by  a  short  gtilkt  (gtU.) 
into  a   U-shaped  stomach   {st.)  consisting  of 
a  wide  cardiac  and  a  narrow  pyloric  division : 
between  the  latter  and  the  intestine  is  a  ring- 
shaped  pyloric  valve.    The  intestine  passes  at 
first    forwards   as   the  duod^ium  {du.),  then 
'skeietoT  oi  leit  pelvic    becomes   bent   upon   itself  (int.)  and   passes 
bI'  iw?**  badp tor-    backwards,  without  convolution,  to  the  anus 
gium;  !>.£.«.  dermal    (ati.).    Its  posterior  portion  has  the  mucous 
pierygiopho™.  membrane    raised    mto    promment    annular 

ridges  which  simulate  a  spiral  valve. 
The  liver  (Ir.)  is  imperfectly  divided  into  right  and  left  lobes,  and 
there  is  a  large  gall-bladder  (g.  bl.).  Opening  into  the  duodenum 
are  about  forty  blind  glandular  tubes,  the  pyloric  ccBca  (py.  c). 
There  is  a  large  spleen  (spl.]  attached  by  peritoneum  to  the  fimdus 
of  the  stomach.  The  stomach,  duodenum,  and  pyloric  ceeca  are 
surrounded  by  loose  folds  of  peritoneum  loaded  with  fat. 

Lying  below  the  kidneys  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  the  air-bladder  {a.bl.),  a  thin-walled  sac 
serving  as  an  oi^an  of  flotation.  Anteriorly  its  ventral  wall  presents 
a  small  aperture  leading,  by  a  short  pneumatio  dvd  {pn.  d.),  into  the 
oesophagus  on  the  dorsal  side  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  middle 
Une. 

Respiratory  Orgems. — There  are  four  pairs  of  gills  each  with 
a  double  row  of  branchial  filaments,  imited  proximaUy  but  having 
their  distal  ends  free  :  interbranchial  septa  are  practically  obsolete 
(see  Fig.  780).  The  gills  are  borne  on  the  first  four  branchial 
arches,  the  fifth  arch  bearing  no  gill.  On  the  iimer  surface  of  the 
operculum  is  a  comb-like  body,  the  pseudo-branchia,  formed  of  a 
single  row  of  branchial  filaments,  and  representing  the  vestigial 
gill  (hemibranch)  of  the  hyoid  arch. 

Circulatory  Organs. — The  heart  {Fig.  876)  consists  of  sinus 
venosus,  auricle  {au.),  and  ventricle  (v.).   There  is  no  conua  axtotioaua. 
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but  the  proximal  end  of  the  ventral  aorta  is  dilated  to  form  a  buJbus 
aortcB  (b.  a,),  a  structure  which  difiEers  from  a  conus  in  being  part 
of  the  aorta,  and  not  of  the  heart ;  its  walls  do  not  contain  striped 
muscle,  and  are  not  rh}rthmicall7  contractile. 

In  accordance  with  the  atrophy  of  the  hyoid  gill  there  is  no 
afferent  branchial  artery  to  that  arch,  but  a  hyoidean  artery  springs 
from  the  ventral  end  of  the  first  efferent  branchial  and  passes  to 
the  pseudobranch.  The  right  branch  of  the  caudal  vein  is  continued 
directly  into  the  corresponding  cardinal,  the  left  breaks  up  in  the 
kidney,  forming  a  renal-portal  system.  There  are  no  lateral  veins, 
but  the  blood  from  the  paired  fins  is  returned  to  the  cardinals.  The 
red  blood-corpuscles  are,  as  in  other  fishes,  oval  nucleated  discs. 

Nervous  System. — The  brain  (Fig.  877)  is  very  different  from 
that  of  Elasmobranchs,  and  is  in  many  respects  of  a  distinctly  lower 
type.  The  cerebellum  (H,H.)  is  very  large,  and  bent  upon  itself. 
The  ojptic  lobes  (M.H.)  are  also  of  great  size,  and  on  the  ventral 
surface  are  large  bean-shaped  lobi  inferiores  {U.L,),  The  dien- 
cephaUm  is  much  reduced,  and,  indeed,  is  indicated  dorsally  only  as 
the  place  of  origin  of  the  pineal  body  {0.  p,)  :  ventrally  it  is  pro- 
duced into  the  lobi  inferiores  with  the  infundibulum  between  them 
giving  attachment  to  the  pituitary  body  (Hyp.).  Hence,  seen  from 
above,  the  small  undivided  prosencephalon  (V.H.)  comes  inmie- 
diately  in  front  of  the  mid-brain  :  it  has  a  non-nervous  roof  {PaU.) 
and  its  floor  is  raised  into  prominent  corpora  striata  (BG.,  Bas.  G.), 
The  olfactory  bulbs,  situated  in  close  apposition  with  the  prosen- 
cephalon without  intervening  olfactory  peduncles  or  olfactory  tracts 
such  as  are  present  in  Scyllium  (L,oL),  are  nearly  as  large  as  the 
corpora  striata,  and  each  contains  a  small  cavity  or  rhinocoele  in 
communication  with  the  undivided  prosocoele.  Three  transverse 
bands  of  fibres  connect  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  fore-brain, 
an  anterior  commissure  joining  the  corpora  striata,  a  posterior 
commissure  situated  just  behind  the  origin  of  the  pineal  body,  and 
an  inferior  commissure  in  front  of  the  infundibulum.  The  pineal 
body  (G.p.)  is  rounded  and  placed  at  the  end  of  a  hollow  stalk  :  a 
shorter  offshoot  of  the  roof  of  the  diencephalon  may  perhaps 
represent  a  rudimentary  pineal  eye.  Behind  the  pituitary  body 
is  a  saccus  va^sculosus  (s.  v.).  The  optic  nerves  do  not  form  a  chiasma, 
but  simply  cross  one  another,  or  decussate  (CA.),  on  leaving  the 
brain,  the  right  nerve  going  to  the  left,  and  the  left  nerve  to  the 
right  eye. 

Sensory  Organs. — The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  olfo/ctory 
sac  is  the  possession  of  two  small  apertures,  the  anterior  provided 
with  a  valve. 

The  eye  (Fig.  878)  has  a  very  flat  cornea  (en.)  with  which  the 
globular  lens  (I)  is  almost  in  contact,  so  that  the  aqueous  chamber 
of  the  eye  is  extremely  small.  Between  the  cartilaginous  sclerotic 
(scl,)  and  the  vascular  choroid  (cA.)  is  a  silvery  layer  or  argentea 
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(at^.),  which  owes  its  colour  to  miiiute  crj^tala  in  the  cells  of  which 
it  is  composed.  There  are  no  choroid  processes.  In  the  posterior 
part  of  the  eye,  between  the  choroid  and  the  argentea,  is  a  thickened 


FlO.  877.— Srtmo  taxia.  DoikJ  (-*),  ventral  (Bi.  and  lateral  (C)  views  o(  brain,  BO.,  Bat. 
a.  corporm  eiriau  :  cA,  cmuing  o(  optle  aetma  ;  O,  p,  pineal  body  :  HB.  cerfbelluin  ; 
Byp,  pitolUry  body  ;  in/.  laiundibuluiii:£.  ol.olfsctor]l  bulbs  ;  Med,  spinal  cord  ;  MB. 
optic  loba ;  SH.  medaiia  oblong»t* ;  Poll.  Don-nervoua  root  of  proaencephalon  :  Sr. 
Hccm  vuculoBiu  ;  TV.  O/H.  optic  (»ct«  :  VL.  lobi  Infcilons  -.  VB.  proseacephslon  ; 
/ — X,  cerebnl  uervei :  XII,  ].  Hnt  spinal  (tiypOBiosaal)  nerve  ;  I,  lecoDd  splDal  nerve. 
{From  WlederaheiDi's  FerMtrola.) 

ring-shaped  structure  (ck.  gld.)  surrounding  the  optic  nerve,  and 
caUed  the  choroid  gland :  it  is  not  glandular,  but  is  a  complex  network 
of  blood-vessels,  or  rete  mirabUe.    It  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the 
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efferent  artery  of  the  pseudobranch.  Close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve  a  vascular  fold  of  the  choroid,  the  faJ/yifcynn  process 
(pr,  fl.),  pierces  the  retina,  and  is  continued  to  the  back  of  the  lens, 
where  it  ends  in  a  knob,  the  campanula  Halleri  (cp.  hal.),  which 

_     _  contains   smooth    muscular 
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on 
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cH.^LJL 


PS      ^ 


apZ.TvT/ 


h^lcL 


fibres.  The  falciform  pro- 
cess with  the  campanula 
Halleri  takes  an  important 
part  in  the  process  of  acfxym- 
modation  by  which  the  eye 
becomes  adapted  to  forming 
and  receiving  images  of 
objects  at  various  distances. 
Accommodation  in  the  Bony 
Fish  is  effected,  not  by  an 
alteration  in  the  curvature 
of  the  lens  as  in  higher 
Vertebrates,  but  by  changes 


Fio.  878.— Balmo  farlo.      Vertical  section  of  eye    in  its   positiou,  by  which    it 

(serai-diagrammatic),    arff.  argentea ;  eh.  choroid  ;    l>pprtmpfl  mnvf^  anT^rn-jn'maf^H 
eh.  gld.  choroid  gland  ;  en.  cornea ;  cp.  hal.  cam-    DCCOmes  more  approxunaXCQ 

panula  Halleri ;  ir.  Iris ;  /.  lens ;   opt.  nv.  optic    tOWards,     Or     further     with- 
nerve ;  pg.  pigmentary  layer ;    pr.  fi.  processus     ,      -'  ,  .  ^ 

faiciformis ;  set.  sclerotic  (dotted).  drawn  irom,  the  rctma,     in 

bringing  about  these  changes 
of  position  the  structures  in  question  appear  to  play  the  principal 
part. 

The  auditory  organ  (Fig.  879)  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  the  otoliths  (ot.  1),  They  are  three  in  number ;  one, 
called  the  sagitta  (ot,  1),  is  fully  6  mm.  in  length,  and  almost  fills 
the  sacculus  :  another,  the  asteriscus  {ot,  2),  is  a  small  granule  lying 
in  the  lagena  or  rudimentary  cochlea  :  the  third,  the  lapiUus  {ot  3), 
is  placed  in  the  utriculus  close  to  the  ampullsB  of  the  anterior  and 
horizontal  canals. 

Urinogenital  Organs. — The  kidneys  (Fig.  876,  kd,,  and  Fig. 
880,  J?)  are  of  great  size,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  above  the  air-bladder,  and  partly  fused 
together  in  the  middle  line.  They  are  derived  from  the  meso- 
nephros  of  the  embryo.  Their  anterior  ends  (Fig.  876,  My  Fig. 
880,  R)  are  much  dilated  and  consist  in  the  adidt  of  lymphatic 
tissue,  thus  ceasing  to  discharge  a  renal  function.  The  ureters 
(mesonephric  ducts,  ur.)  unite  into  a  single  tube,  which  is  dilated 
to  ioTmSuriiidry  bladder  (Fig.  876,  u,  6Z.,  Fig.  880,  v.),  and  discharges 
into  the  urinogenital  sinus. 

The  gonads  are  of  great  size  in  the  sexually  mature  fish.  The 
testes  (Fig.  876,  ts,)  are  long,  smooth,  pinkish  paired  organs,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  each  is  continued 
posteriorly  into  a  duct  {v,  df.)  which  opens  into  the  urinogenital 
sinus,  and  the  homology  of  which  with  the  ducts  of  the  primitive 
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nephiidial  sj^tem  is  still  oncertaiD.    The  ovaries  are  also  o{  the 
full  length  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  are  much  vider  than  the 
testes :  they  are  covered  with  peritoneum  on  their  inner  or  mesial 
faces  only,  and  the  munerous  ova,  which  are  about  4  mm.  in  diameter, 
are  diacharged  when  ripe  from  theii  outer  faces  into  the  ccelome. 
There  are  no  oviducts,  but  the  anterior  wall  of  the  urinogenital 
sinus  is  pierced  by  a  pair  of  genital  pores  through  which  the  ova 
make  their  way  to  the  esterior.    There  is  reason  for  thinking  that 
these  pores  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
d^enerate  ovidncta,  and   in  no   way 
homolc^us  with  the  abdominal  pores 
of  Glasmobranchs. 


Fia.    879.— B>lBO  Culo.      The   il^t  >Ddltorf  Fxa.  SSO.— Balms  terlo.    The  kid- 

flvxutt  ftom  tike  Inner  aide  ^  the  otoliths  t-it  avyi  uid  adjiiceat  pulA.    d,  pr«- 

tbown  Kpanteljr  below,    a.  t.  e.  anterior  Kml-  caval    vein  ;    it    {to    the     Tight). 

dnmlu-  cuul ;  and.  m.  lodllory  nane  ;  i.  t.  e.  kidney  ^  «  (to  the  left),  degenej 


postntor  cABul  ^  i 


.   1 — 3,  otoliths  ;  V.  I.  e.  uiteiioc    portion    ot    kidney  : 
■—      i,  ntrteuliii.  efferent  rrnil  vfcn  ;  i.  aabclsv 


Development. — Impr^nation  is  external,  the  male  shedding 
his  milt  or  seminal  fluid  on  the  newly-laid  eggs.  The  ovum  is 
covered  by  a  thick  membrane,  the  2ona  radiata,  perforated  by  an 
aperture,  the  micropyle,  through  which  the  sperms  hnd  access  :  it 
is  formed  of  a  superficial  layer  of  protoplasm  surrounding  a  mass  of 
transparent  fluid  yolk  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  At  one  pole  the 
protoplasm  accumulates  to  form  an  elevated  area  or  germinal  disc, 
in  which  segmentation  takes  place  (Fig.  881,  A,  B)  m  much  the 
same  way  as  in  Elasmobranchs,  except  that,  omng  to  the  smaller 
proportion  of  yolk,  the  resulting  blastoderm  {Id.)  and  the  embryo 
formed  therefrom  are  proportionally  much  larger,  and  the  yolk-sac 
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iy.s.)  correspondingly  smaller,  than  in  the  two  previous  classes. 

Epiboly  takes  place  as 
in  Elasmobranchs,  the 
blastoderm  gradually 
growing  round  and  en- 
closing the  yolk  {C-F). 
The  embryo  (emJ.)  arises 
as  an  elevation  growing 
forwards  from  the  thick- 
ened edge  of  the  blasto- 
derm, and,  as  it  in- 
creases in  length,  ap- 
pears as  a  clear  colour- 
less band  {H,  emb,) 
winding  round  the 
yellow  yolk,  and 
kept  in  close  contact 
with  it  by  the  enclosing 
zona  radiata.  There  is 
no  open  medullary 
groove,  the  nervous 
system  being  formed, 
as  in  Lampreys,  from  a 
fold  of  ectoderm  the 
walls  of  which  are  in 
apposition  so  as  to  form 
a  keel-like  ridge.  The 
endoderm  and  meso- 
derm are  formed  as  a 
result  of  a  process  of 
infolding  of  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the 
blastoderm  (Fig.  882). 
Gradually  the  head  and 

tail  become  free  from  the  yolk,  and  at  the  time  of  hatching  the 

yolk-sac  (/,  y,s,)  is  a  shoe-shaped  body  sessile  upon  the  ventral 

surface  of  the  transparent  embryo. 


FiQ.  881. — Nine  stages  in  the  development  of  Balmo 
fEurio.  A — H,  before  hatching ;  /,  shortly  after 
hatching.  6/.  blastoderm  ;  emb.  embryo  ;  r.  thickened 
edge  of  blastoderm ;  y.  s.  yolk-sac.  (A — O  after 
Henneguy.) 


en-t-zna 


Fig.  882.— Longitudinal  section  of  blastoderm  of  Balmo,  at  about  the  stage  represented  in 
D  of  Fig.  881.  ec.  ectoderm  ;  en+»w,  infolding  giving  rise  to  endoderm  and  mesoderm. 
(After  O.  Hertwig.) 
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2. — ^DiSTiNcrnvE  Charactebs  and  Classification. 

The  Teleostomi  are  Pisces  in  whicli  the  primary  cranium  is 
always  complicated  by  the  addition  of  investing  bones,  of  which 
a  pair  of  parietals  and  one  of  frontals  above,  and  unpaired  vomer 
and  parasphenoid  below,  are  the  most  constant.  The  chondro- 
cranium  is  always  more  or  less  ossified  by  replacing  bones,  including 
a  supra-occipital,  and  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  both  bounded 
by  investing  bones.  The  jaws  are  connected  with  the  cranium 
through  the  intermediation  of  a  hyomandibular,  which  is  probably 
not  homologous  with  the  similarly  named  element  of  Elasmobranchs. 
The  dermal  fin-rays  are  formed,  of  bones,  and  are  supported  by 
pterygiophores  which  may  be  either  cartilaginous  or  bony,  but 
which  always  show  a  great  reduction  in  number  as  compared  with 
the  homologous  structures  in  Elasmobranchs.  The  primary 
shoiilder-giidle  is  compUcated  by  the  addition  of  investing  bones,  of 
which  a  large  clavicle  is  the  most  constant.  The  pelvic  girdle 
is  vestigial  or  absent.  The  pelvic  fins  usually  undergo  a  forward 
displacement,  their  position  being  either  abdominal,  i.e.,  between 
the  anus  and  the  pectoral  region,  or  thoracic,  i.e.,  in  the  pectoral 
region,  or  jugidar,  i.e.,  under  the  throat.  A  dermal  exoskeleton 
is  usually  present.  The  intestine  may  or  may  not  have  a  spiral 
valve  ;  the  anus  is  distinct  from,  and  placed  in  front  of,  the  urinary 
and  genital  apertures.  The  gills  are  covered  by  an  operculum 
supported  by  investing  bones,  and  the  interbranchial  septa  are 
reduced  or  absent,  so  that  the  gill-filaments  are  partially  or  wholly 
free  ;  the  hyoidean  gill  is  reduced  or  absent.  The  conus  arteriosus 
is  sometimes  present,  sometimes  absent ;  when  it  is  absent  there 
is  a  laige  bulbus  aortae  formed  as  a  dilatation  of  the  ventral  aorta. 
The  prosencephalon  has  usually  a  non-nervous  roof ;  the  optic 
nerves  either  form  a  chiasma  or  simply  decussate.  The  ova  are 
small ;  the  gonoducts  are  either  continuous  with  the  gonads,  or 
open  anteriorly  into  the  ccelome,  or  are  absent :  in  the  latter 
case  the  sexual  products  pass  out  by  genital  pores  ;  true  abdominal 
pores  may  be  present  in  addition.  Segmentation  of  the  egg  is 
either  entire  or  discoidal ;  development  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  metamorphosis. 

The  Teleostomi  are  classified  as  follows  : — 

Order  1. — Crossopterygu. 

Teleostomi  in  which  the  pectoral  fin  consists  of  a  rounded  basal 
lobe  supported  by  endoskeletal  structures  and  fringed  by  dermal 
rays.  There  are  no  branchiostegal  rays.  The  vertebral  column  is 
well  ossified,  and  the  caudal  fin  is  diphycereal.  The  pelvic  fins, 
when  present,  are  abdominal.  A  spiral  valve  and  a  conus  arteriosus 
are  present,  and  the  optic  nerves  form  a  chiasma. 
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The  only  existing  members  of  this  order  are  several  species  of 


It 


t 


c£jr 


br.nv      p**ty 


I 


€M^n. 


^J' 


Fig.  883.— Polyptams  Uchir.  A,  entire  animal ;  B, 
ventriU  view  of  throat,  an.  anus  ;  6r.  m.  branchiostegal 
membrane  ;  c.  f.  caudal  fin  ;  d.  f,  dorsal  flnlets  ;  jug,  pi. 
jugular  plates  ;  fui.  nostril ;  pet,  f.  pectoral  fin ;  pv.  f. 
pelvic  fin  ;  V.  /.  ventral  fin.    (After  Cuvler.) 


B 


Juff.pi- 


PolypteriLS  (Fig.  883)  from  the  Congo  and  Upper  Nile,  and  Cala- 
moichthys  cahbaricus  from  Old  Calabar. 

Order  2. — Chondrostei. 

Teleostomi  in  which  the  paired  fins  have  no^basal  lobe,  but  their 
whole  free  portion  is  supported  by  dermal  rays.  There  are  few 
replacing  bones  in  the  skull,  and  the  primary  shoulder-girdle  is 
unossified.  The  vertebral  column  is  represented  by  a  persistent 
notochord  with  cartilaginous  arches,  and  its  anterior  end  is  fused 
with  the  cranium.    Branchiostegal  rays  are  few  or  absent.     The  tail 


sc 


polj' 


Fig.  884. — ^Aeipenser  ruthenus  (Sturgeon),    b.  barbels ;  e.f.  caudal  fin  ;  d.  f.  dorsal  fin; 
pet.  f.  pectoral  fin  ;  pv.  f.  i)elvic  fin  ;  «c.  scutes  ;  v.  f.  Vfentral  fin.    (After  Cuvier.) 

is  heterocercal.     The  pelvic  fins  are  abdominal.    A  spiral  valve, 
conus  arteriosus,  and  optic  chiasma  are  present. 

This  order  includes  the  Sturgeons  (Acipenser^  Fig.  884,  and 
Scaphirhynchus)  found  in  the  rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America  ;  the  curious  spoon-billed  Polyodon,  from  the  Mississippi ; 
and  Psephurits  from  the  rivers  of  China. 


Order  3. — Holostei. 

Teleostomi  in  which  the  paired  fins  have  no  basal  lobe.  The 
chondrocranium  is  well  ossified  by  replacing  bones  and  investing 
bones  :  branchiostegal  rays  are  present.  The  vertebral  column 
consists  of  bony  vertebrae,  and  the  tail  is  heterocercal  or  nearly 
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homocercal.    The  pelvic  fins  are  abdominal.    A  reduced  spiral 
valve,  a  conus  arteriosus,  and  an  optic  chiasma  are  present. 


r^tj' 


p\f 


J^v-fL 


Fio.  885.— Zi«pAdost«iis  platystomns  (Bony  Pike),  c.f.  caadal  fin  ;  d.  /.  dorsal  fin; 
fi.  fulcra ;  L  L  lateral  line  ;  pd.  f.  pectoral  fin  ;  pv.  f.  pelvic  fin  ;  v.  f.  ventral  fin.  (After 
Cuvier.) 

This  order  includes  the  Gar-pike  or  Bony  Pike  (Lepidosteus, 
Fig.  885),  from  the  fresh  waters  of  North  and  Central  America  an<i 
Cuba,  and  the  Bow-  a 

fin  or  Mud-fish  {Amia 
calva.  Fig.  886)  from 
the  rivers  of  the 
United  States. 

Orders    1 — 3     are 
frequently     grouped 
together  as  the  sub- 
class  Oanoidei,   an 
although   such   a  '    "  w\f^  ^^ 

group  is  an  artificial    fig.  SSe.— Amla  ealTa  (Bow-fin).   A,  the  entire  animal ;  H, 

rktiA     if   urill    rkffATi  Ka  ventral  view  of  throat,    br.  m.  branchiostegal  membrane ; 

one,   «>   wm  uitcii  ue  ^  j  ^^^^  ^^     ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^ .  ^^  ^^  jugular  plate  ; 

COnvement     to     refer  Vcl-  /.  pectoral  fin  ;  pp.  /.  pelvlc  fin  ;   V.  f.  ventral   fin. 

^,  •  c,  1  (After  GQnther.) 

to    these    nshes    as 

*'  Ganoids."     They  are   all  small  and  numerically   insignificant 

groups  at  the  present  day,  but  formed  the  whole  of  the  Teleosto- 

mian  fauna  in  the  Palaeozoic  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Mesozoic 

epoch. 

Order  4. — Teleostei. 

Teleostomi  in  which  the  paired  fins  have  no  basal  lobe.  The 
skull  is  well  ossified  both  by  replacing  and  investing  bones  :  branchi- 
ostegal rays  are  present.  The  vertebral  column  is  well  ossified : 
the  tail  is  homo-  or  diphycercal.  There  is  no  spiral  valve  e;ccept 
as  a  vestige  in  one  genus.  The  conus  arteriosus  is  absent  except 
as  a  vestige'  in  a  small  number  of  genera :  a  large  bulbus  aort» 
is  present.  The  optic  nerves  never  form  a  chiasma  and  usually 
simply  decussate. 

The  vast  majority  of  existing  Teleostomi  are  included  in  this 
order,  which  is  divided  into  six  sub-orders  as  follows  : — 

Sub-order  a. — Physostomi. 

Teleostei  in  which  the  air-bladder,  when  present,  has  an  open 
pneumatic  duct.    All  the  fin-rays  are  joint^,  or  the  dorsal  and 
VOL.  n  o 


the  pectoral  are  armed  each  with  an  anterior  ossified  spine,  and 
the  pelvic  fins,  when  present,  are  abdominal  in  position. 


rie.  MT.^Slta  fcT-*— — '.  ons  ol  tlw  BUnroldi.  b,  bubel :  d.  f.  r.  1,  Bnt  dorskl  flD-iajr ; 
4.  /.  i,  adlpoM  Bn  ;  iw(,  /  r,  1,  Otst  pcotoi*!  fla-rer  1  V-  !■  pelvic  ia;t.  f.  vcnttkl  Sn. 
(Attar  Day.) 

Including  the  Cat-fishes  or  Siluroids  (Fig.  887),  Caip,  Gudgeon, 
Loach,  Pike,  Salmon  and  Trout  (Fig,  866),  Smelt,  Grayling,  Herring, 
Anchovy,  Eel,  &c, 

Svb-order  b. — Anacanthint. 

TeleoBtei  in  which  the  air-bladder,  when  present,  has,  except  in 

one  species,  no  pneumatic  duct.    The  rays  of  the  unpaired  and  of 

the  pelvic  fins  are  all  jointed,  and  the  pelvic  fins  are  either  thoracic 


Fio.  888.— I 

(After  (iu'vi* 

or  jugular.  Including  the  God  (Fig.  888),  Haddock,  Whiting, 
Hake,  ling,  and  the  Fleuronectidie  or  Flat-fishes  (Fig.  893),  sudi 
as  the  Sole,  Flounder,  Turbot,  Ac. 

Svb-order  c.—AcatUJutjaeri. 

Teleostei  in  which  the  air-bladder,  when  present,  has  usually  no 

pneumatic  duct.    More  or  fewer  of  the  rays  of  the  dorsal,  ventral, 

and  pelvic  fins  are  unjointed,  and  have  the  form  of  strong  spines. 
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The  light  uid  left  ban  ot  the  fifth  branchial  aich  are  oeually  not 
fased. 
This  immeuBe  group  includes  the  greater  number  of  mariutt 


F(i.  8J9. — IsbistaipiroaLdai.  br.  m.  bnaclilaitsgBl  maiolmaB  ;  d.  /.  aplnr  partlaD*ol 
ilDnal  &a  ;  <./*.  Kift  portion  ;  mc.  mucUla  :  op.  opennilw  ;  ptt.f.  pectoral  flu  ;  p.mi.  pre- 
mxllU;iir.  op.  pre-spercaki :  pt.f.  petric  fla';  t./.  spiny  portioD  of  ventral  On;  t.f.talt 
porUoo.    (After  BliduidwD.) 

fishes  (fig.  889),  as  well  as  many  fresh-water  forms :  the  Perch, 
Sticldeback,  Sea-bream,  MuUet,  Mackerel,  and  Gurnard  may  be 
specially  mentioned. 

Svb-order  d. — Pharyngognalhi. 
Teleostei  in  which  the  right  and  left  bars  of  the  fifth  branchial 


a.  NO.— X«bIlalllbT*P«lttacnla  (WrasH).  d. /.  hard  dorasl  Bi 
Pm;  pet./,  pectonlflnipt./.  pelvic  fla;  t  '  --'-  "  *■-  "  ■'- 
latrtehtlip.    lA,  after  Klchanlaon  ;  8,  atl 


arch  are  fused  to  form  a  single  bone  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  (Fig. 
890,  B).    The  remaining  characters  are  as  in  Acanthopteri, 
Including  the  Wrasses  {Fig.  890)  and  their  allies. 

Sub-order  e.—PledogruUki. 
Teleostei  having  no  pneumatic  duct.     The  exoakeleton,  when  ■ 
present,  takes  the  form  of  bony  plates  or  spines.     The  gill-opening 


C'offer-flah).    bt.a 

ia  very  narrow.     The  mouth  is  very  small,  and  the  premaxilla  and 
maxilla  are  united.     The  pelvic  fins  are  absent  or  represented  by 
spines. 
This  is  a  small  sub-order,  including  the  File-fishes,  Globe-fishes, 

Sun-fishes  and  Coffer-fishes  (Fig.  891). 

Sub-order  f. — Lophobranchii. 

Teleostei  having  no  "pneumatic  duct,  The  gills  are  not  comb- 
like, but  have  their  filaments  arranged  in  tufts  (Fig.  892,  B).  The 
branchial  aperture  is  very  small.  The  exoskeleton  cousbts  of 
bony  plates  arranged  segmentally. 

This  is  also  a  very  small  sub-order,  including  only  the  Sea- 
horses (Fig.  892),  Pipe-fishes  and  their  allies. 

Sub-orders  6—/  are  frequently  grouped  together  as  Physodisti, 
distinguished  from  Physostomi  hy  the  closed  air-bladder. 

Systematic  Position  of  the  Example. 

Salmo  fario  is  one  of  several  species  of  the  genua  Salmo,  belonging 
to  the  family  Salmonida:,  of  the  sub-order  Physostomi  and  the 
order  Teleostei. 

The  absence  of  a  spiral  valve  and  of  a  conus  arteriosus,  the 
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presence  of  s  bolbus  aorto,  and  the  decussatdoa  of  the  optic  nerves 
indicate   its   portion   smong   the   Teleostei.     It   belongs   to   the 


... DDch  ;d,/.  dotjal  Bn  ; 

(From  CUDS  uhI  oantber.) 

Physostomi  in  virtue  of  passessing  a  pneumatic  duct,  none  but 
jointed  fin-raj^,  and  abdominal  ventral  fins.  The  characters  wluch 
place  it  among  the  Salmonid»  are  the  presence  of  an  adipose  Gn 
and  of  peeadobranchise,  the  absence  of  oviducts,  and  the  fact  that 
the  maxilla  enters  into  the  gape  of  the  mouth.  The  genus  Salmo 
is  distingubhed  by  its  small  scales,  well-developed  conical  teeth, 
absent  on  the  pterygoids,  a  short  ventral  fin  with  fewer  than 
fourteen  rays,  numerous  pyloric  appendages,  and  comparatively 
large  ova.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the  various  species  of 
Salmo  depend  upon  comparatively  minute  points,  such  as  the 
relative  proportions  of  various  parts,  and  are  often  difficult  of 
determination  owing  to  individual  variations  correlated  with 
different  environments.  In  S,  fario  the  posterior  mai^in  of  the 
operculum  is  evenly  curved,  the  maxilla  is  longer  than  the  snout, 
and  the  vomerine  teeth  are  in  a  double  series  and  persist  throughout 
life. 

3.  General  OBGAiisATios. 
External  Form. — The  typical  form  of  the  Teleostomi  is  very 
fairly  represented  by  that  of  the  Trout  (Fig.  865)— a  long,  com- 
pressed body,  nearly  half  of  which  is  formed  by  the  tad,  pointed 
anterior  and  posterior  ends,  a  lai^e  vertical  ttui-fin,  a  head  of 
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moderate  size,  and  a  terminal  mouth.  Such  a  form  is  eminently 
fitted  for  rapid  progression  through  the  water.  But  from  this 
characteristic  fish-form  there  are  many  striking  deviations.  The 
body  may  be  greatly  elongated  and  almost  cylindrical,  as  in  the 
Eels ;  or  of  great  length  and  strongly  flattened  from  side  to  side, 
as  in  the  Bibbon-fishes ;  or  the  head  may  be  of  immense  proportional 
size  and  strongly  depressed,  as  in  certain  shore-fishes,  such  as  the 
"  Fishing-frog  ;  or,  as  in  the  beautiful  Reef-fishes,  the  whole 
body  may  be  as  high  as  it  is  long.  The  mouth  sometimes  has  a 
ventral  position,  as  in  Elasmobranchs,  with  the  snout  prolonged 
over  it.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  Sturgeons  (Fig.  884) ; 
in  the  allied  Polyodon  the  snout  takes  the  form  of  a  horizontally 
flattened  shovel-like  structure,  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the 
body.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  ground-feeding  "  Star-gazers  '* 
and  some  other  Acanthopteri  the  lower  jaw  is  underhung  like 
that  of  a  bull-dog,  and  the  mouth  becomes  dorsal  in  position. 
A  beak  may  be  produced  by  the  prolongation  of  the  upper  jaw, 
as  in  the  Sword-fish,  or  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  in  the  HaU-beak  or 
Gar-fish,  or  of  both  jaws,  as  in  the  Bony  Pike  (Fig.  885).  Such  a 
projection  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  snout  of  the  Sturgeon 
or  Polyodon,  being  formed  by  the  elongation  of  the  bones  of  the 
jaws  (premaxilla,  maxilla,  dentary,  &c.),  whereas  in  the  two 
Chondrostean  forms  referred  to  it  is  the  anterior  region  of  the 
cranium  which  is  prolonged.  Still  another  form  of  "  snout " 
is  produced  in  many  Teleostei  by  the  great  mobility  of  the  jaws, 
allowing  of  their  protrusion  in  the  form  of  a  short  tube.  In  the 
Wrasses  or  "  lip-fishes "  the  mouth  is  bounded  by  fleshy  lips 
(Fig.  890,  ly.). 

Tactile  processes  or  barbels  sometimes  arise  from  the  head ;  the 
most  familiar  example  is  that  on  the  chin  of  the  Cod  and  Haddock 
(Figs.  884  and  888,  6.).  An  operculum  is  always  present,  and  is 
supported  by  a  variable  number  of  investing  bones ;  it  is  con- 
tinued below  into  a  branchiostegal  membrane  (Fig.  866,^  br.  m.), 
which,  except  in  Crossopterygii  and  the  Sturgeons,  is  supported 
by  bony  rays.  In  Polypterus  a  pair  of  hony  jugtdar  plates  (Fig. 
883,  B,  jug.  pi.)  are  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  branchiostegal 
membrane,  between  the  rami  of  the  mandible :  Amia  has  a  single 
plate  (Fig.  886,  B,  jug.  pi.)  in  the  same  position.  Sjnracles  are 
present  only  in  Polypterus  (Fig.  898)  and  some  Sturgeons. 

The  commonest  number  of  median  fins  is  two  dorsals,  one  caudal, 
and  one  ventral,  but  this  number  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
(Figs.  888  and  890),  or  there  may  be  a  continuous  median  fin 
extending  along  the  back  and  round  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  anus. 
The  dorsal  fin  is  sometimes  partly  or  wholly  represented  by  a 
series  of  small  finkts  (Fig.  88^).  The  tail  fin  may  be  diphycercal, 
heterocercal,  or  homocercal,  and  is  usually  the  chief  organ  of 
progression.    But  in  the  Sea-horse  (Fig.  892)  there  is  no  caudal  fin^ 
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and  the  tul  is  prehensile,  being  used  in  the  position  of  rest  to  coil, 
in  the  vertical  plane,  round  sea-weeds,  kc. :  when  swimming  it 
hangs  downwards,  having  no  lateral  movement,  and  locomotion  is 
effected  by  the  vibration  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

The  dermal-fays  of  the  caudal  fin  are  alwajrs  jointed,  as  in  the 
Trout,  but  in  most  of  the  Acanthopteri  and  Pharyngognathi 
more  or  fewer  of  the  foremost  rays  of  the  dorsal,  ventral,  and  pelvic 
fins  are  unjointed,  forming  spines  (Figs.  889  and  890,  d.  /.),  some- 
times large  and  strong  enough  to  lecsll  the  dermal  defences  of 
some  Sharks  and  of  Hdocephali  (Fig.  858,  d.f.  r,  /,  jx^/.  r.  /).  In 
Folypterus  (Fig.  883)  each  finlet  is  supported  along  its  anterior 
edge  by  a  strong  spine,  to  which  the  soft  rays  are  attached. 

The  anterior  dorsal  fin  may  attain  an  immense  size,  aind  is 
subject  to  some  curious  variations.  In  the  Fishing-frog  or  Angler 
(Lophius)  its  foremost  rays  are  elongated  and  bear  lobes  or  lures 
by  which  small  fishes  are  attracted  as  to  the  bait  on  a  fishing-line. 

In  the  Sucking-fish  (Echeneis)  the  anterior  dorsal  fin  is  modified 
into  an  adhesive  disc  by  means  of  which  the  fish  attaches  itself 
to  the  bodies  of  Sharks  and  Turtles. 

The  portion  of  the  paired  fins  visible  externally  is  usually  very 
thin,  and  supported  entirely  by  dermal  rays.  But  in  the  Crosso- 
pterygii  (Fig.  883)  the  rays  form  a  fringe  round  a  thick  basal 
lobe,  which  is  supported  by  endoskeletal  structures  (vide  infra). 
This  condition  of  things  forms  an  approach  to  the  structure  met 
with  in  Elasmobranchii  and  Holocephali.  The  pectorals  vary  con- 
siderably in  size,  and  in  the  Flying-fishes  (ExoccBtus,  Dactylopterus) 
form  large,  wing-like  expansions,  capable  of  sustaining  the  anunal  in 
its  long  flying  leaps  into  the  air.  In  the  Butterfly-fish  {Gastrochisma) 
the  pelvic  fins  are  similarly  modified.  In  many  Fishes  the  pelvics 
are  reduced  to  filaments  or  scales,  and  in  some  cases  a  sucking-disc 
is  developed  in  connection  with  them.  The  pectorals  always  retain 
their  normal  position,  just  behind  the  gill-clefts,  but  the  pelvics 
often  become  more  or  less  shifted  forwards  from  the  typical  position 
beside  the  vent.  The  change  in  position  is  least  in  the  three 
"  ganoid "  orders  (F^.  883-«86)  and  in  the  Physostomi  (Figs. 
865  and  866),  in  which  they  are  usually  between  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen  and  the  anus,  and  are  said  to  be  abdominal  in  position  ; 
but  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  fishes  in  the  remaining  orders 
of  Teleostei  they  come  to  be  placed  almost  beneath  the  pectorals 
(Fig.  890,  pv.  /.),  when  their  position  is  called  thoracic,  or  on  the 
throat  (I^.  8^),  when  they  are  said  to  hejugfdar  in  position. 

A  very  remarkable  deviation  from  the  typical  form  occurs  in  the 
Flat-fishes  (Pleuronectidffi),  a  family  of  Anacanthini.  The  body 
(Kg.  893)  is  very  deep  and  strongly  compressed  :  the  fish  habitually 
rests  on  the  bol^tom,  in  some  species  on  the  right,  in  others  on  the 
left  side,  partly  covering  itself  with  sand,  and  occasionally  swimming 
with  a  curious  undulating  movement.    The  under  side  is  usually 
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pure  white,  the  upper  side  dark.  The  eyes  (r.e,  l.e.)  are  both  on 
the  upper  or  dark-coloured  side,  and  the  ekull  is  distorted  so  as 
to  adapt  the  orbits  to  this  change  of  position.  The  abdominal 
cavity  is  very  small,  the  anus  placed  far  forward,  and  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  fins  are  sometimes  continuous.  Young  Flat-fishea 
swim  in  the  ordinary  vertical  position,  but  aft«r  a  time  they  lie 
on  one  side  and  assume  the  adult  peculiarities,  the  eye  on  the 
lower  side  gradually  rotating  until  it  reaches  the  upper  surface. 

Many  Shore-fishes  exhibit  protective  characters,  the  tints  and 
markings  of  the  skin  being  harmonised  with  those  of  the  rocks, 
sea-weeds,  &c.,  among  which  they  live.  The  effect  may  be 
heightened  by  fringes  and  lobes  of  ddn,  resembling  sea-weed,  and 
often  giving  the  fish  a  most  grotesque  appearance.  The  colours 
are  often  adaptable  :  Trout,  for  instance,  alter  their  colour  by  tbe 


contraction  or  expansion  of  their  pigment-cells,  according  to 
whether  the  streams  in  which  they  live  have  a  muddy  or  a  sandy 
bottom.  In  some  Shore-fishes,  such  as  those  of  the  coral  reefs, 
the  colours  are  of  the  most  brilliant  description  ;  vivid  reds,  blues, 
and  yellows,  spots  or  stripes  of  gold  or  silver,  are  common,  and 
although  the  combination  of  tints  may  sometimes  seem  to  our 
eye  rather  crude  and  glaring,  they  appear  to  be  distinctly  protec- 
tive, harmonising  with  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  Coral  Polypes 
and  other  members  of  the  reef  fauna.  Pelagic  fishes,  such  as  the 
Mackerel  and  Herring,  are  usually  steely-blue  above,  white  beneath. 
Many  deep-sea  Teleostei  are  phosphorescent :  in  some  of  these 
definite  luminous  organs  (Fig.  894)  are  arranged  in  longitudinal 
rows  along  the  body,  each  provided  with  a  lens  and  other  accessory 
parts,  like  those  of  the  eye,  the  whole  organ  having  the  character 
of  a  minute  bull's-eye  lantern.     Some  species  of  the  same  order, 
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such  as  the  Weaver  {Trachinus),  possess  potson-glands,  opening 
either  on  one  of  the  dorsal  spines,  or  on  a  spinous  process  of  the 
operculum,  or,  as  in  the  Cat-fishes  (Siluridre),  on  die  spine  of  the 
pectoral  fin. 

Ezoskeleton.— In  many   Teleostomi,   such   as  Polyodon   and 
maDy  Eels,  the  skin  is  devoid  of  hard  parts,  but  in  most  cases  a 


13  orguB.    (From  Hlcbson,  after 

dermal  exoskeleton  is  present.  In  Amia  and  in  the  majority  of 
Teleostei  this  takes  the  form,  as  in  the  Trout,  of  scales,  rounded 
plates  of  bone  imbedded  in  pouches  of  the  derm  and  overlapping 
one  another  from  behind  forwards.  When  the  free  border  of  the 
scales  presents  an  even  curve,  as  in  Ajnia  and  most  Physostomi 
and  Anacanthini,  they  are  called  cycloid  scales  (Fig.  867) ;  when,  as 
in  most  Acanthopteri,  the  free  edge  is  produced  into  small  spines 
(Hg.  895,  A),  they  are  distinguished  as  ctenoid  scales.  Usually 
the   integument   is   continued  g 

as  a  thin  layer  over  the  surface 

of  the  scales,   but  in  a  good  i>^ 

many  cases  this  investment  is  1^ 

absent.     In   exceptional   cases  1      ^ 

the  scales  may  be  so  large  and  ^C^ 

strong    as    to    form    a   rigid  c^l 

armour.       In     the     Sturgeon  V      \ 

(Fig.  884)  there  is   a    strong  ^^ 

armour,  formed  of  stout  bony 

plates,  or  scute*,  produced  into  ^"'■*'*— '*-^"ft!?;''o^ll,i*)=""""™"'- 
enamelled  spines  and  articula- 
ting with  one  another  by  suture.  Scutes  are  also  found  in  many 
Siluroids  <Fig.  887)  and  in  Lopho  branchii  (Fig.  892)  and  some 
Plectognathi  (Fig.  891) ;  while  in  other  Plect<^nathi  the  exo- 
skeleton takes  the  form,  as  in  the  File-fishes,  of  minute  spines 
like  the  shagreen  of  Sharks,  or,  as  in  many  Globe-fisbes,  of  long, 
outstanding,  bony  spines.  Lastly,  in  Polypterus  and  Lepidosteus 
are  found  rhonAaid  or  ganoid  scales   (Fig.  895,   B),  in  the  form 


of  thick,  close-set,  rhomboidal  plates  formed  of  bone,  covered 
extemallf  by  a  layer  of  enamel-Uke  material  {ganoin)  and  joined 
together  by  pegs  and  sockets.  In  'many  Ganoids  the  anterior 
fin-rays  of  both  median  and  paired  fins  bear  a  row  of  spine-like 
scales  called  ftdcra  (Fig.  885,  j?.)-  True  dermal  teeth  similar  to 
those  of  the  Elasmobranchs  occur  scattered  over  the  scales  and 
lepidotrichia  in  some  Teleostomi  {e.g.  Lepidosteus,  Polypterus) : 
these  may  be  fixed  or  movable  (Siluroids). 

)r  Endo^eleton. — In  the  Sturgeons  the  vertebral  column  (Fig.  897, 
WS.)  consists  of  a  persistent  notochotd  vdth  cartilaginous  arches, 
and  is  fused  anteriorly  with  the  cranium.  In  the  remaining  orders 
bony   vertebriB  are  present ;    the   centra  are  biconcave,   except 

in  some  Eels, 
in  which  the 
anterior  face  is 
flat  or  even 
convex,  and  in 
Lepidosteus,  in 
which  the  an- 
terior face  is 
distinctly  con- 
vex. Vertebree 
of  this  form,  i.e. 
having  the  cen- 
trum convex  in 
front  and  con- 
.  cave  behind, 
are  called  opis- 
thocceUrua.  Bibs 
are  usually  pre- 
sent :  in  Poly- 
__.jr«i  column  at  PoiTptanu.   PS.  pterus each  ver- 

dershelm'B  Oomponrtiw  Anatomv.)  MOra    UaS     WfO 

pairs,  a  dorsal 

pair  (Fig,  896,  fi,  I — F)  of  considerable  length,  running  between  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  muscles,  and  a  short  ventral  pair  (f)  between  the 
muscles  and  the  peritoneum :  the  former  answer  to  the  ribs  of  Elasmo- 
branchs, the  latter  to  the  ribs  (pleural  rihs)  of  the  remaining  Teleo- 
stomi, which  are  always  placed  immediately  beneath  the  peritoneum. 
There  may  be  one  or  more  sets  of  intermuscular  bones,  attached 
either  to  the  neural  arch  {epmeurcds),  to  the  centrum  {eptcentrals), 
or  to  the  ribs  {epipleurals),  not  preformed  in  cartilage,  but  developed 
as  ossifications  of  the  intermuscular  septa.  The  posterior  end 
of  the  vertebral  column  is  turned  up  in  the  Sturgeons,  Lepidosteus, 
and  Amia,  resulting  in  a  keterocercal  tail-fin :  m  Amia,  however, 
the  fin-rays  are  so  disposed  that  the  fin  appears  almost  symmetrical. 
Among  Teleostei  the  tail-fin  is  very  usually  Jumocercal,  as  in  the 
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Trout,  with  a  more  or  less  disguised  asymmetry :  in  many  cases 
in  the  adult  the  development  of  the  large,  fan-shaped,  posterior 
hsemal  arches  completely  hides  the  upturned  end  of  the  notochord, 
and  in  some  the  spinal  column  ends  simply  in  a  somewhat  compressed 
centrum  around  which  the  fin-rays  are  symmetrically  disposed ; 
such  truly  symmetrical  tiul-fios  are  called  diphycercal. 

In  the  structure  of  the  sktdl  the  Choudrostei  make  the  nearest 
approach  to  Elasmobranchs.  The  cranimn  (Fig.  897)  is  an 
undivided  mass  of  cartilage  frith  a  few  isolated  replacing  bones. 
The  roofing  investing  bones  he  in  the  dermis,  so  as  to  be  practi- 
cally superficial,  and  behind  pass  insensibly  into  the  scutes  covering 
the  trunk :  the  fact  that  these  bones  (parietals,  frontals,  &c.) 
are  esoskeletal  structures  is  here  perfectly  obviou8.\The  same'is 


a.  807.— Skull  of  atimi>oii,^wiOi  Um  laTestiog  boa«9  nmaved. 
A^,  uhHUUlprocen:  j/t,artlcnlar;«.  eplbranchul * 
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Vtoid  Wiedetshelm'i  ComporaliH  AiatomM.) 

the  case  in  Polyptems  (J^,  898),  in,  which,  however  the  replacing 
bones  are  better  developed.  In  Lepidosteus  and  Amia,  and 
especially  the  latter,  the  skull  resembles  that  of  the  Trout  in  all 
essential  respects,  the  main  diSerences  consisting  in  the  absence 
of  certain  bones,  such  as  the  supra-occipital,  and  in  the  presence 
of  additional  investing  bones.  Among  Teleostei  it  is  only  in  the 
Physostomi  that  the  investing  bones  remain  separable  from  the 
chondrocranium  in  the  adult ;  in  the  remaining  orders,  e.g.  in  the 
Cod,  Haddock,  or  Perch,  they  become  grafted  on  to  the  chondro- 
cranium and  BO  closely  united  with  the  replacing  bones  that  they 
can  be  removed  only  by  pulling  the  whole  skidl  to  pieces ;  most 
of  the  original  cartilage  frequently  disappears  in  the  adult  and 
the  cranium  thus  becomes  a  firm  bony  mass  in  which  no  distinctioD 
betwecm  replacing  and  investing  bones  is  discernible. 

The  varying  size  of  the  gape,  which  is  so  noticeable  a  feature  in 
the  TeleoBtomi,  depends  upon  the  inclination  of  the  suspenBorinm  : 
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in  wide-mouthed  Fishes  {Fig,  888)  the  axis  of  the  hyomandibular 
and  suBpensorium  is  nearly  vertical  or  even  inclined  backwards  ; 
in  small-mouthed  fonns  (Fig,  891)  it  is  strongly  iucliaed  forwards, 
and  the  length  of  the  jaws  is  proportionately  reduced.     In  the 
branchial  arches  the  pharyngobranchials   of    each  side  are  very 
commonly   fused,   and   constitute   what   are   called   the   superior 
pharyngeal    bones :     the    re- 
duced   fifth    branchial  bars, 
■  or  mferior  pharyngeal  bones, 
bite  against  them.     The 
Fharyngognathi   are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  in- 
ferior pharyngeal  bones  united 
into  a  single  bony  mass  of 
characteristic  form  (Fig.  890, 
B).    The  gill-rakers  are  often 
very   highly   developed,  and 
may  form  a  mesh  capable  of 
retaining    even     microscopic 


f  ruaUl ;  . 


if  Polirptaraa.  In 


In  the  shmtlder-girdle,  as  in 
the  skull,  the  Chondrostei 
approach  the  Elasmobranchs. 
There  is  a  primary  shoulder- 
girdle  consisting  of  large 
paired  cartilages,  not  united 
in  the  middle  ventral  line, 
and  unossified :  each  is 
covered  externally  by  a  large 
scute-like  investing  bone,  the 
clavicle.  In  the  remaining 
Ganoids  and  in  Teleostei  the 
primary  shoulder-girdle  is  re- 
duced in  size  and  is  usually 
ossified  by  two  bones,  a 
dorsal  scapula  and  a  ventral 
coracoid :  sometimes,  as  in 
Btri1|  the  Trout,  there  may  be  an 


an&g  Ifttere  point  to'iMS  iin^rtant' Inventing    additional      OSSification,       the 

oones.    The  arrow  la  pBBsed  Into  the  spiracle.    -j        ajj-i.' i    ■ 

{From  Wiedetsheim'a  Comparatiii  Analimv.)         meSOCOTOCOtd.      Additional    in- 
vesting bones — supra-davicle, 
post-clavicle,  &c. — are  added,  and  one  of  them,  the  post-temporal, 
serves  to  articulate  the  shoulder-girdle  with  the  skull  (Fig.  874). 

In  the  skeleton  of  the  pectoral  Jin  it  ia  the  Crossopterygii  which 
approach  most  nearly  to  Elasmobranchs.  In  Polypterua  (Fig. 
899)  the  basal  lobe  of  the  fin  is  supported  by  a  rod-Uke  ossified 
propterygium  (Pr),  a  broad  cartil^nous,  partly  ossified,  meso- 
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pterygiom  {MS),  and  an  oBoSed  metapteiygiiun  (MT) ;   to  these, 

two    F0W8  of  elongated  radials  (Ra,  ^ 

Aa')    are    articulated    fanwise,    and 

these  in  their  turn  give  attachment 

to  the  fin-rays  (FS).    In  a\1  the  re- 
maining   orders    the    basalia    (pro-, 

meso-,  and  meta-pterygium)  are  ab- 
sent, and  the  endoekeleton  of  the  fin 

coDsists  only  of  a  single  or  double  low 

of  radials  (Fig.  874). 

In   Polypterus  there  is  a  vestigial 

pelvic  ffirdle  (Fig.   900,  BP)   in   the 

form  of  a  small  rhomhoidal  cartilage 

to    which  the  anterior   ends  of   the 

basalia  {Bas^)  are  attached :  thus  in 

the    structure  of   the    posterior  ex- 
tremities also,  the  Crossopterygii  are 

the  most  primitive  of  the  Teleostomi. 

la  oil  the  remaining  orders  the  pelvic 

girdle  appears  to  be  atrophied.     The 

pdvic  fin  is  supported  by  a  single 

bone    of    variable    form    (Fig.    875, 

B.  PTG)  and  apparently  arising  from 

the     fusion    of    proximal     ptetygio- 

phoree.    Between    its    posterior  end 

and     the     dermal     rays     irregular  ""  ~ —■—■ 

nodules,  representang  radials,  may  be  interposed. 
The  distinction  between  hard  or  unjointed  fin-rays,  or  spines,  and 
soft  or  jointed  fin-rays  has  already 
been  referred  to.  The  first  ray  of 
the  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  Some- 
times, e.g.  in  Siluroids  (Fig.  887),  has 
the  form  of  a  very  strong  spine 
articulated  by  a  bolt-and-shackle 
joint,  i.e.  by  the  interlocking  of 
two  rings.  In  some  cases  the 
first  dorsial  spine  springs  from  the 
skull. 

The  texture  of  the  bones  is  sub- 
ject to  wide  variation :  in  some 
Acanthopteri  they  are  very  thick 
and  strong,   in  some  places  almost 

, . ,      like   ivory;     while   in    the   Lump- 

V.VlS°iSiS.'(SS    IWl  iCyeloplenis),  the  huge  Sunfah 
!fLi_ ,      '""»••-      (From    {Orthagorisciis),   and  in  many  deep- 
sea     forms,   such   as    the    Bibbon- 

6aheB  (Regalectu  and  Trachyfienu),  the  amount  of  mineral  matter 


Pis.  BM.^Fectonl  On  of  FolypMnu. 
FS.  dernul  nfa ;  US.  meaaptery- 
^lun  ;  MT.  meUpUrrtfniD  ■-  H  '• 
Detre-foramlaB  ;  """  — "' 
maoirterrgium 


Pr,  pcopteryglum ; 
Sb>.  BCeond  rodlali. 


Voly- 


Wiedenhetm.) 
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is  BO  small  that  the  bones  are  eaoly  cut  with  a  knife  and  weigh 
astonishingly  little  when  diy. 

£Iactric  Oi^ans. — Three  genera  of  Teleostomi  possesa  electric 
organs,  the  Electric  Cat-fish  {Malapteruna),  one  of  the  Siluridfe, 
found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  tropical  Africa,  the  Electric  Eel 
(Gymnoltte),  a  Physostome  occurring  in  Brazil  and  the  Ouianas, 
and  an  Ainerican  Star-gazer  of  the  genus  Astroaoopus.  In  Mala- 
pteruruB  the  electric  organ  extends  over  the  whole  body,  beneath 
.  the  skin  ;  in  Gynino- 

tus  (Fig.  901)  there  is 
a  pair  of  batteries  in 
the  ventral  half  of  the 
greatly  elongated  tail ; 
in  AstroBcopus  the 
electric  oi^ans  are 
situated  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  head 
just  behind  the  eyes. 
—  As    in    the    ElaEouo- 

branchs,   the    electric 
oigans  are  formed  by 
,    modification  of  muscu- 
lar tissue. 
jt  Digestivs  Organs, 

jpi  — Some  leleostOmi  are 

toothless ;  but  in  most 
'  instances  tedk  are  pre- 
M  sent,  and  may  be 
developed  on  the  pre- 
mazilla,  maxilla,  pala- 
tine, pterygoid,  vomer, 
parasphenoid,  dentary, 
ba^yal,  and  bones  of 

FlO.  901. — QymnatuB  eleotilcui.  A,  ibowtog  the  eiteat  tt,~    >iranf<liia1     B.Ti>1iiia 

of  tbe  eledric  organ  IB).    A  veDtrU  &.    B.  imall  ™8,  Drancmal    arCJies. 

SMloD  ol  bdl,  la  secttoD.   Bli.  DM.'  donal  muiclM ;  It   is  cnaractAnstiR   nf 

E.-  electric  organ ;  PI,  ventral  fln ;  H.  skin ;  LB,  "    "   ••"'"»""".'»  "^    "^ 

caudal  canal  :;S<t<.  flbnuB  Beptum  ;  Fit.  FM.' ventnd  mOst     leleostei,     With 

mueolee;   IPS,    WS',   vertebral   column,  with  aptnal  +.  i,  _    „-^n„„4.:„—     „* 

nerveg,    (From  Wledershelm's  ComponKtM  ^iiolaniU.)  ^^^     eXCCptilon     OI 

Physostomi,  that  the 
maxilla  is  edentulous  and  does  not  enter  into  the  gapq  (Fig.  889). 
In  a  large  majority  of  species  the  teeth  are  small,  conical,  and 
recurved,  suitable  for  preventing  the  struggling  prey  from  slipping 
out  of  the  mouth,  but  quite  unfitted  for  either  tearing  or  crushing. 
In  some  Fishes,  such  as  the  Pike,  the  teeth  are  hinged  backwanL 
so  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  prey  towards  the 
gullet,  but  effectually  barring  any  movement  in  the  other  direction. 
In  many  deep-sea  B^hes-  (Fig.  894)  the  teeth  are  of  immense  size 
and  constitute  a  very  formidable  armature  to  the  jaws.    Many 
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inataacea  occur  in  wMch  there  is  a  marked  differentiatioD  of  the 

teeth,  those  in  the  front  of  the  jaws  (Fig.  902)  being  pointed  ot 

chisel-edged,  and  adapted  for  seizing,  while  the  back  teeth  have 

spherical  aorfaces  adapted  for  crushing.    In  the  Wrasses  (Fig.  890,  B) 

stiong  crashing  teeth  are  developed 

on   t£e   pharyngeal  bones.      In    the 

Globe-fishee  Uie  teeth  are  apparently 

reduced  to  one  or  two  in  each  jaw,  i 

bat  each  "  tooth  "  in  this  case  really  ' 

conmsts  of  namerons  calcified  plat^ 

fused    tt^et^er.      The  teeth  may  be 

either  simply  embedded  in  the  mucous 

membrane  bo  as  to  be  detached  when 

die  bones  are  macerated  or  boiled,  or 

thej  may  be  implanted  in  sockets  of 

the  bone,  oi  ankylosed  to  it.    They 

are  formed  of  some  variety  of  dentine, 

and  are  often  capped  with  enamel     Their  succession  is  perpetual, 

i.e.  injured  or  worn-out  teeth  are  replaced  at  all  ages. 

In  some  species  the  enteric  canal  shows  little  differentiation  into 
regions,  but,  as  a  rule,  gullet,  stomach,  duodenum,  ileum,  and 
rectum  are  more  or  less  clearly  distinguishable.  The  slotnack  is 
generally  V-shaped,  but  its  cardiac  region  may  be  prolonged  into 
a  blind  pouch ;  it  is  often  very  distensible,  lowing  some  of  the 
deep-sea  Teleostei  to  swallow  Fishes  as  large  as  themselves.  In  the 
Qiobe-fiahes  the  animal  can  inflate  the  gullet  with  air,  when  it  floats 
upaide  down  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  Granoids  have  a  spiral 
valve  in  the  intestine,  wtuch  is  very  well  developed  in  Folyptenis 
and  the  Stniweon,  vestigial  in  Lepidosteus  (Fig.  904,  sp.  v;)  and 
Amia  :  it  is  absent  in  all  Teleostei,  except  possibly  in  CkiroceiUrus, 
one  of  the  Physostomi.  The  liver  is  usually  large ;  a  pancreas 
may  be  present  as  a  compact  gland,  as  in  Elasmobranchs,  or  may 
be  widely  difiused  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  or  in  part 
surroonded  by  the  liver.  Pyloric  cceca  are  commonly  present,  and 
vary  in  number  from  a  single  one  to  two  hundred.  The  anus  is 
alwavs  distinct  from,  and  in  front  of,  the  urinogenital  aperture. 

Respiratory  Orf^ans.^The  gills  are  usually  comb-like,  as  in 
the  Trout,  the  branchial  filaments  being  free,  owing  to  the  atrophy 
of  the  interbranchial  septa.  In  the  Sturgeon,  however,  the  septa 
are  fairly  well  developed,  reaching  halfway  up  the  filaments,  so 
that  the  latter  are  free  only  in  their  distal  portions ;  this  arrange- 
ment is  oliyiously  intermediate  between  the  Elasmobranch  and 
Teleoetean  conditiona.  The  most  striking  deviation  from  the 
normal  stmctuie  occurs  in  Lophobranchii,  in  which  the  gill- 
filaments  are  replaced  by  curious  tufted  processes  (Fig.  892,  B,  g.). 
As  a  rule  gills  (holobranchs)  are  developed  on  the  first  four  branchial 
arches,  but  the  fourth  is  frequently  reduced  to  a  hemibranch, 


and  further  reduction  takes  place  in  some  cases.  The  pseudobranch 
or  vestigial  hyoidean  gill  may  either  retain  the  characteristic 
comb-like  structure,  as  in  the  Trout,  or  may  be  reduced,  as  in  the 
Cod,  to  a  gland-like  organ  formed  of  a  plexus  of  blood-vesseb  and 
called  a  vaso-ganglwn  or  rete  mirabile.  In  most  Teleostomi  the 
mechanism  of  respiration  is  similar  to  what  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  the  Trout,  and  respiratory  valves  are  developed 
in  the  mouth-cavity.  But  there  are  considerable  difEerences  in 
details,  more  especially  as  regards  the  relative  importance  of  the 
opercula  and  the  brancbiostegal  membranes  in  carrying  on  the 
movements  of  inspiration  and  expiration. 


In  addition  to  the  gills  some  Teleoatei  possess  accessory  organs 
of  respiration.  In  Amphipnous,  an  Indian  Physostome,  the  gills 
are  poorly  developed  and  are  functionally  replaced  by  a  vascular 
sac  occurring  on  each  side  of  the  body  and  opening  in  front  into 
the  first  (hyobranchial)  gill-cleft.  Such  sacs  are  physiologically, 
though  not  morphologically,  lungs.  In  the  CUmbing  Perch 
(Anabas)  of  the  Oriental  Region  (Fig.  903)  the  superior  pharyngeal 
bones  are  developed  into  folded  plates  (B)  covered  with  vascular 
mucous  membrane  and  capable  of  retaining  water  for  a  considerable 
period :  the  Fish  is  able  to  traverse  the  land,  and  is  even  said  to 
climb  trees,  holding  on  alternately  by  the  spines  of  its  pre-operculum 
and  of  its  ventral  fins.     It  has  become  so  thoroughly  a  land-animal 
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that  it  is  drowned  if  iounersed  in  water.     In  the  little  armoiued 

SiloToid  CaUichihys  anal  respiration  takes  

place,  aii_being  drawn  into  and  expelled 
from  the  rectum.  Lastly,  in  the  curious 
little  go^le-eyed  Periopht/ialmus  of  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  the  tail-fin 
seems  to  serve  as  a  respiratory  oi^n, 
being  kept  in  the  water  while  the  Fish 
j>erclie8  on  a  rock. 

The  air-bladder  retains  its  connection 
with  the  gullet  (rarely  with  the  stomach) 
in  Ganoids  and  Fhysostomes ;  in  the 
other  Teleostei  the  pneumatic  duct  atro- 
phies in  the  adult  and  the  bladder  becomes 
a  shat  sac.  In  Polypterus  it  consists  of 
two  lobes,  a  large  left  and  a  smaller  right. 
The  pneumatic  duct  is  always  connected 
with  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  gullet  or 
stomach,  except  in  Polyptenis,  in  which 
the  aperture  is  ventral.  The  bladder  is 
sometimes  divided  into  compartments  or 
produced  into  lateral  offshoots  :  in  Amia 
and  Lepidosteus  (Fig.  904,  a.  b.)  its  wall 
is  sacculated  or  raised  into  anastomosing 
ridges,  enclosing  more  or  less  well-marked 
chambers  and  thus  resembling  a  lung.  In 
PolypteruB  its  lung-like  character  is  en- 
hance by  the  ventral  position  of  the 
opening  and  by  the  blood  being  conveyed 
to  it  (as  is  ako  the  case  in  Amia)  by  a 
p^  of  pulmonary  arteries  given  off  from 
the  last  pair  of  epibranchial  arteries,  as  in 
the  Dipnoi. 

The  air-bladder  seems  to  be  capable  of 
acting  as  a  sort  of  accessory  respiratory 
urgac  ;  it  has  been  found  that  in  a  Perch, 
asphyxiated  in  stagnant  water,  the  oxygen 
in  the  bladder,  which  normally  amounts 

to  20  or  25  per  cent.,  is  entirely  absorbed  ^'ivwii^^'^^Jj^S^'^ 
»nd  replaced  by  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
ncid.  Its  normal  function,  however,  is 
hydrostatic,  i.e.  it  serves  to  keep  the 
Fish  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the 
*»ter.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  Fish 
*s  a  whole,  rismg  or  falling  as  it  must  on 
«^unt  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
pressure  at  various    depths    as    the    Fish    descends    or    ascends 
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causing  greater  or  less  compression  of  the  gases  in  the  air-bladder, 
can  be  brought  to  approximate  to  that  of  the  surrounding  water 
by  increase  or  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  the  contained  gas.  This 
is  brought  about  fay  secretion  or  absorption,  often  by  means  of 
vaso-gangUa  or  red  glands  (Fig.  906,  vs.  gn).  These  are  elevations 
of  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  abundantly  supplied  with  blood,  and 
containing  tubular  glands  which  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder. 
In  Fishes  with  a  pneumatic  duct  the  red  glands  are  absent,   but 


a-bl 

Fid.  DOS.— Horlumtal  section  of  posterior  portloD  of 
Psmdopliycla  boeliiu,  one  of  the  Oodida  oi 
portloD  of  air-bladder  fitting  Into  fenestr*  In  poBl 
blaHder  ;  au,  cp.  outer  wnU  of  KudKai}'  capeule ,  . 

hollow  oflshootB  oJ  »lr-bledder  ;  cp.  ilr.  corpora  strlt._  , 

branoiia  labyrinth  ;  otj.  t.  olfactory  bnlbs  \  oif.  p.  olfactory  peduiinra  ^oiiain^rry  Eracw/ , 
op.  operculum  ;  opt.  I.  optic  lobes  ;  i>i.  im.  vMo-gsnglla. 

in  the  Eels  and  others  their  place  is  taken  by  red  bodies  of  similar 
appearance,  but  with  non-glandular  epithelimn.  In  some  forms 
with  closed  air-bladder  the  anterior  end  of  the  o^an  is  forked, 
and  each  branch  (Fig.  905,  a)  fits  closely  against  a  membranous 
space  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  auditory  capsule,  while  laterally 
it  extends  outwards  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder-girdle,  and  cornea 
to  lie  immediately  beneath  the  skin  ;  in  this  way  varying  pressures 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  are  transmitted  through  the  air  in  the 
bladder  to  the  auditory  organ.     In  the  Carps  and  Siluroids  a 
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chain  of  bones  connects  the  air-bhulder  with  the  auditoij  organ, 
ionning  the  WAerian  aj^paratus,  the  function  of  which,  as  of  the 
sunpler  airangement  described  above,  is  probably  ''  to  bring  diiectly 
to  tike  consciousness  of  the  Fish  the  varying  tensions  of  the  gaseous 
contents  of  the  air-bladder,  due  to  the  incidence  of  varying 
hydrostatic  pressures." 

The  structure  of  the  heart  forms  one  of  the  most  striking 
differences  between  the  three  Gkuaoid  orders  and  the  Teleostei. 
In  Granoids  there  is  a  muscular  conus  arteriosus  with  rows  of 
valves,  as  in  Elasmobranchs ;  in  Teleostei  a  vestige  of  the  conus 
containing  two  rows  of  valves  has  been  found  in  Albula  (Physo- 
stomi),  and  similar  vestiges  occur  in  several 
other  genera  of  the  same  sub-order,  but  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  order  it  is  entirely  un- 
represented. On  the  other  hand,  Teleostei 
always  have  a  large  bulbus  aortae,  formed 
as  a  dilatation  of  the  base  of  the  ventral 
aorta. 

In  the  brain  the  cerebellum  and  optic 
lobes  are  usually  lai^e ;  the  diencephalon  is 
well  developed  in  Ganoids,  almost  obsolete 
in  Teleostei.  In  the  Teleostei  and  Gkinoidei 
the  prosencephalon  has  the  general  features 
which  have  been  described  in  the  account  of 
the  brain  of  the  Trout :  it  is  not  divided 
into  hemispheres  and  has  a  roof  which,  ex- 
cept in  Amia,  is  completely  non-nervous  ; 
its  floor  consists  of  a  pair  of  massive  corpora 
striata  (Fig.  906,  prs.,  and  Fig.  877,  BG.). 
In  most  instances  the  olfactory  bulbs  are  in 
close  apposition  with  the  olfactory  region  of 
the  prosencej^ialon  without  the  intervention 
of  olfactory  stalks  or  tracts ;  but  in  some 
cases,  as  in  the  Cod  (Fig.  905,  olf.  p.),  they 
are  borne  on  long  olfactory  pedundes  or 
dfadory  tracts.  The  Ganoids  agree  with  Elasmobranchs  in  the 
fact  that  the  optic  nerves  form  a  chiasma,  while  in  Teleostei 
they  simply  cross  one  another  or  decussate.  Here  also,  however, 
the  distinction  ia  not  quite  absolute,  since  in  the  Herring  and 
some  other  Fhysostomes  one  nerve  passes  through  a  sUt  in  the 
other.  In  some  Plectognaths  the  spinal  cord  undergoes  a  remark- 
able shortening :  in  a  Sun-fish  2|  metres  in  length  and  weighing 
a  ton  and  a  half  the  cord  is  only  15  millimetres  long,  being 
actually  shorter  than  the  brain. 

Urinogenital  Organs. — ^The  kidney  (Fig.  876,  kd)  is  formed 
itom  the  mesonephros  of  the  embryo,  and  usually  attains  a  great 
uze;  the  pronephros  usually  atrophies.    The  ureter  (ur.)  is  the 
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Fig.  906.— Brain  of  Zi«pi- 
dostens,  dorsal  view. 
ebl.  cerebellum  ;  c.  A.  olfac- 
tory part  of  prot^en- 
cephalon ;  di.  dienceplialon ; 
m.  o.  medulla  oblongata ; 
(Kf.  I.  olfactory  bulbs ;  opt. 
I.  optic  lobes ;  pr».  corpora 
striata.  (After  Balfour  and 
Parker.) 
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undivided  pronephric  duct :  it  unites  with  ita  fellow  of  the  opposit  ek 
side  before  opening  either  directly  on  to  the  exterior  or  into     i 
urinogenital  sinus.    A  urinary  bladd^  is  formed  as  a.  single  o  i^i 
double  dilatation  of  the  ureter.    The  right  and  left  kidneys  underg  .:e 
more  or  less  fusion,  and  their  anterior  ends  are  usually  convertei  \^ 
into  adenoid  or  Ij^mphatic  tissue  {kd.'),  so  that,  while  resemblin  ar 
the  rest  of  the  organ  in  external  appeal  id 
ance,   they    do    not    discharge    a    rem  a 
function.  ,i 

The  male  organs  of  Lepidosteus  ma;  oi 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  those  a  it 
Ganoids.  The  testis  (Fig.  907,  ts.)  is  i  :, 
paired,  lobulated  organ,  the  secretion  o  „ 
which  is  carried  by  a  large  number  o  j 
vasa  efferentia  {v.  ef.)  into  a.  longitudina  a- 
canal  (I.  c.)  lying  alongside  the  ureter  (ur.%i 
j  From  this  canal  tubes  are  given  off  whicih 

■  communicate  with  the  urinary  tubules  (^H 

,  ^^      the   kidney   or   open   directly   into    thin 

1  ureter,  so  that  the  seminal  fluid  has   h4 

I  traverse  the  latter  in  order  to  reach  th<  \ 

**''  urinary  bladder  (U.)  and  make  its  escap<  i 
by  the  common  urinogenital  aperture  ; 
(u.g.  ap.).  In  Teleostei  there  are  no  vasa  , 
efEerentia,  but  the  posterior  end  of  the  , 
testis  is  directly  continued  into  a  duct- 
(Fig.  876,  V.  d.)  which  unites  with  itsi- 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and  opens  I 
either  into  a  urinogenital  sinus,  as  in  the  r 
Trout,  or,  as  in  the  Cod,  directly  on  thej 
exterior,  between  the  anus  and  the  urinar^  i 
61  aperture.  In  the  Eeb  the  seminal  fluid! 
escapes  into  the  coelorae  and  is  dischai^  I 
by  genital  pores.  | 

In  most  Ganoids  the  {mduds  {Fig.  908,  i 
B,  ovd.)  have  funnel-like  anterior  ends 
{oW.")  opening  into  the  ccelome,  while  | 
.  posteriorly  {ovd.')  they  discharge  into  the  | 
;  dilated  ureters  (61.).  A  similar  arrange- ' 
■  ment  occurs  in  the  Smelt,  one  of  the  : 
Physostomi  (Salmonidse),  in  which  the 
eggs  are  discharged  from  the  outer  or  lateral  face  of  the  ovary  into  ' 
the  open  end  of  the  oviduct.  But  in  most  Teleostei  and  in  Lepi- 
dosteus (Fig.  908,  A)  the  ovary  {ovy.)  is  a  hollow  sac  continued 
posteriorly  into  the  oviduct  {ovd.) :  the  eggs  are  set  free  into  its 
cavity  from  the  folds  into  which  its  inner  surface  is  produced,  and 
so  pass  directly  into  the  oviduct  without  previously  entering  the 


Flu.  907.— Male  organa  of  I>a 
dosMiw.  U.  bTadder;  I. 
luntdCudliiBL  canal;  U.  tfa 
11.0.  ap.  urinoeetiLtal  aperti 
ur,  ureter ;  t.  if.  vasa  efferer 
(After  Balfout  and  Parker. 
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ne.     An  ovary  of  this  kind  reminds  us  of  the  state  of  things 
*thiopods,  in  which  also  the  ovary  is  a  hollow  oi^an  dis- 
-■ing  its  products  into  its  internal  cavity,  whence  they  pass 
_    dy  into  tne  continuous  oviduct.     It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
.   n  of  the  ovary  in  this  case  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  shut-ofi 
on  of  the  ccelome :  this  is  cert^nly  the  case  in  Lepidosteus 
Jie  Teleostei.    In 
embryo   a    longi- 
lal      fold     grows 
.  the  ventral  edge 
-e  then  sohd  ovary,        a  ^ 

turns  upwards 
g  the  lateral  face 
je  oi^an  :  it  is  met 
a  descending  fold 
peritoneum  from 
dorsal  wall  of  the 
omen,  and  by  the 

jn  oi  the  two  folds  I 

Avity  is  enclosed, 
ich  is  the  lumen  of 

.   ovary.     The  ovi-       "'  "'■*' 

zb  is  developed  as  a 
.^kward  continuation 
these  folds  of  peri-  "^ 

leiun,  and  appears 
be  quite  uncoD- 
;ted  with  the  em- 
yooic  renal  system, 
d  therefore  not  to 
.  homolc^ous  with 
e  oviducts  of  Elas-  *' 

obraDchs  and  Holo- 
tphali,  which,  as  we 

»ve    seen,   are    Mii!-  yv 

irian   ducts.     In   the  , 


almonidss      and      the        <^>    •■  deaenent*  »nl«rior  portion  of  kidney ;  U.  bUddfr ; 

.      ,    ,  ...  id.  Itidner  ;  ofid.  o%idui:t. ;  ocd.'  mperture  or  okidnrt  ioto 

lels    oviducts    are        bliddnr  ;  onl.-  peritonMl  ■perture  ;(»■».  ov«y  ;  p.  pfrt- 

bsent,   and    the   ova      X''S^o".J ^L^d p"2^.rr.ft^ H«^ii "■  ""'"■   ''• 

-  je      discharged      by 

'  ~  genital  pores,  which  are  probably  to  be  looked  upon  as  degenerate 

L'  tviducts.    Trae  abdominal  pores  are  present  in  Ganoidsand  in  some 

*-  Physostomi.    Most  Teleoatomi  are  dioecious,  but  Serranus,  one  of 

-'-■  the  Perch  family,  is  hermaphrodite  and  self -impregnating  ;  Ckryso- 

•i  jiftrya  is  hermaphrodite  and  successively  male  and  female  ;  and  there 

.-> '  are  many  well-known  species,  such  as  the  God  and  the  Herring,  which 

.T  -  exhibit  Uie  hermaphrodite  condition  as  an  occasional  variation. 
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Reproduction     and    Development.— Most    Teleostomi     ait   i 
oviparous,  tlie  egga  being  impregnated  after  they  ate  laid,    bnt 
in  some  Teleoatei,  suet  as  the  Viviparous  Blenny  (Zoarces),  interns!   ' 
impregnation  takes  place  ;   the  young  are  developed  in  the  hollow   | 
a      ovary  and  are  brought  forth  alive.     Manj 
instsuioes  of  parental  care  of  the  young  are   , 
known,  the  most  familiar  being  that  of  the 
male  Stickleback  (Gasterosteus),  which  con-   i 
structs  a  nest   of  weeds,  fastened  together 
by  a  glutinous  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  and 
1 

B  '  I 


90».— Segmei       ... 

and  Ii*^dc»t*iu  (C).    _   .,  _,  . , 

CI  onilS  are  vlswa  of  Ibe&pioJpole;  ttie  remilnlDB 
o — „  „..  „ij„  .J —    /I. Sraham  Ken,  »tter 


jealously  guards  the  developing  young.  In  the  Sea-horse  {Hippo- 
campus) and  the  Pipe-fish  (SyngnatAus)  the  young  are  developed 
in  a  pouch  (Fig.  892,  brd.  p.)  on  the  abdomen  of  the  male.  In  the 
Siluroid  Aspredo  the  eggs  are  pressed  into  the  soft  spongy  skin  of 
the  belly  and  thus  carried  about  by  the  parent.     The  ova  are 
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always  small  as  compared  with  those  of  Elasmobranchs,  never 
exceeding  5  to  10  mm.  in  diameter,  and  being  usually  much  smaller. 
They  are  raiety  protected  by  an  egg-shell.  They  are  produced  in 
inimense  uombers,  a  single  female  sometimes  laying  several  millions : 
in  such  cases  the  mortality  among  the  unprotected  embiyos  and 
young  is  immense.  The  eggs  may  be  pdagic,  i.e.  so  light  as  to  float 
when  laidj  as  in  the  Cod,  Haddock,  Turbot,  Sole,  &c. ;  or  demersal, 
i.e.  so  heavy  as  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  as  in  the  Herring,  Salmon, 
Trout,  &c.  In  some  cases  [OhiMrranchus)  they  become  cemented 
to  the  surface  of  a  rock. 

In  all  the  Ganoids  hitherto  investigated,  with  the  exception  of 
Lepidosteos,  s^mentation  is  complete.    In  Acipeoser  and  Amia 
(Fig.  909,  A  and  B)  it  is  very  miequal,  the  m^ameres  being  immense 
as  compared  with  the  micromeres :   in  Polypterus  it  is  subequal 
at  first,  becoming  unequal  later :    the  process  may  be  said  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  holobkstic  and  meroblastic  types.    In 
Lepidosteus  (Fig.  909,  C)  the  segmentation  is  meroblastic,  the 
fissures  not  extending  much  beyond  the  equator  of  the  ^g.     In 
Teleostei  segmen- 
tation   is    always 
partial    and    dis- 
coidal.       The 
general  features  of 
development     are 
much  the  same  as 
in  the  Trout,  ex- 
ceot   that    in    the     fiq.  aio.— Poi^vtanabietiir.  H«d  ot  u]vui«d  tun.  Ba. 

v^^i.     vuxu     ui     uu.-  Biterail  gUI,     (Prom  Deu,  titer  Stelndichner.) 

stnrgeon   and 

Polyptems,  as  in  Craniates  in  general,  there  is  an  open 
medullary  groove  which  becomes  cl^ed  in  to  form  a  medullary 
canal.  There  is  frequently  a  metamorphosis :  in  Lepidosteus, 
for  instance,  the  newly-hatched  young  is  provided  with  a 
sucking-disc,  and  the  proportions  of  the  head  are  quite  diSerent 
from  those  of  the  adult.  In  the  larval  Stuigeon  provisional 
teeth  are  present,  and  in  many  Teleostei  the  young  differ  from  the 
adult  in  the  presence  of  large  spines,  which  probably,  like  the  spines 
in  the  zosea-sti^e  of  some  Crustacea,  serve  a  defensive  purpose. 
The  pelagic  larvae  of  Eels  are  strongly  compressed,  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  have  colourless  blood.  They  are  sometimes  known  as 
"  Glass-fish,"  and  were  formerly  placed  in  the  genus  Leplocephalus, 
their  real  nature  being  unknown.  The  young  of  the  Crossopterygii 
(or  at  least  Polypterus,  Fig.  910)  have  external  gills,  as  in  Dipnoi 
and  Amphibia  (vide  infra),  and  the  same  holds  good  of  CtSitis, 
Heterotis,  and  GymTtaTckits  among  the  Teleostei. 

The  Ge<^raphical  Distribution  of  the  Ganoid  Teleostomi  is 
curiously  limited :  they  are  all  essentially  fresh-water  forms — 
although  some  Sturgeons  are  found  in  the  sea — and  are  almost 


ezclusively  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  especially 
of  the  Holarctic  Region.  The  Chondrostei  occur  in  the  rivers  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America :  one  genus  of  Sturgeons 
{Scafkwhynehus)  lives  in  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  rivers  of  Central 
Asia,  but  not  in  the  intermediate  regions  ;  in  the  same  way  Palyodon 
is  found  only  in  the  Mississippi,  while  the  closely-aUied  Psephurus 
is  found  in  the  Yangtse-kiang  and  Hoangho — a  striking  instance 
of  discontinuous  distribution.  Amia  is  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  United  States  ;  Lepidosteus  extends  abo  into  Central  America 
and  Cuba.  Polypterus  lives  in  the  Upper  Nile  and  some  other 
tropical  African  rivers ;  Calamoichthys  in  the  Old  Calabar  Eiver. 


Fia.  911.^^,  lestoration  of  Olyptolapla  (Devonian) ;  B,  Maoropoms  nuuiMUl  <Cre- 
taceouB).  a.  U.  oulBed  alr-bladdei ;  d.f.  l,  d.f.  2,  icmX  nne  ;  A.  a.  lunmal  stchea  -.jwi.  pi. 
jugular  plHtea  :  n.  a,  neurat  arches  ;  nch,  posltloD  of  notjiolioTd  ;  pel.  f.  pectoral  An  ;  pE.  /. 
pelvic  flu  ;  c.  /.  ventral  An.     (FTOm  Klcholaon  and  Lydekker.) 

Among  Teleostei  the  Physostomi  are  largely,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, fresh-water  Fish  ;  the  Carps,  Eels,  Salmonoids,  and 
Siluroids  are  important  examples.  The  Acanthopteri,  Phatyngo- 
gnathi,  and  Anacanthini  are  mostly  marine,  some  being  inhabitants 
of  the  shores,  some  pelagic,  some  abyssal,  extending,  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  3,000  fathoms.  As  we  have  seen,  many  species  are 
practicaUy  terrestrial.  All  the  sub-orders  are  universally  distri- 
buted, so  that  we  have  to  descend  to  families  before  meeting  with 
any  importiant  facts  in  geographical  distribution. 

The  Distribution  in  Time  of  the  Teleostomi  is  interesting 
88  showing  the  gradual  replacement  of  the  lower  or  more  generalised 
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membeiB  of  a  group  by  the  highet  or  more  specialised  forms. 
During  the  whole  of  the  FalEeozoie  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mesozoic  era  the  three  orders  of  Ganoids,  to-day  small  and  isolated 
gionpe,  formed  the  whole  of  the  Teleostomian  fauna,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  Cretaceous  period  that  the  Teleostei,  the  present  dominant 
order,  make  their  appearance.  From  the  Cretaceous  onwards  the 
Ganoids  undei^o  a  progressive  diminution  in  numbers,  genus  after 
genus  and  family  after  family  becoming  extinct,  while  a  corre- 
sponding increase  takes  place  in  all  the  sub-orders  of  Teleostei. 

The  Crossopterygii  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  Devonian 

period,  and,  between  that  period  and  the  Cretaceous,  include  six 

families  and  a  large  number  of  genera  and  species.     They  exhibit 

(Fig.  911)  a  very  considerable  range  of  variation  in  eKtemal  and 

A 


Fio.  9\Z—A.  PalKonlacua  macropomna  (Permian):  B,  VUtysomn*  atrlatna 

(Permian).     (Prom  Ntclwlion  and  Lydckker.) 

internal  characters.  There  are  usually  two  dorsal  fins,  the  tail 
may  be  diphycercal  or  heterocercal,  the  scales  rhomboid  or  cycloid. 
In  some  genera,  also,  there  was  a  persistent  notochord  {B.  nch.), 
the  fossils  showing  well-preserved  neural  and  hiemal  arches,  but 
no  signs  of  centra.  In  many  eases  the  iuterspinous  bones  or 
prozim&l  pteiygiopbores  of  the  dorsal  fins  are  fused  into  a  ^ngle 
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basal  bone.  All  agree  in  the  possession  of  lobed  fins ;  the  basal 
lobe  is  sometimes  so  long  as  to  approach  the  type  of  structure  we 
shall  find  to  characterise  the  Dipnoi  (vide  infra). 

The  Chtondrostei  are  also  largely  represented,  from  the  Devonian 
upwards,  and  include  a  great  variety  of  forms,  many  of  which, 
apart  from  the  heterocercal  tail,  have  a  strong  external  resemblance 
to  Teleoatei  (Fig.  912).  Some  have  the  characteristic  spindle-form 
of  strong-swimming  Fishes  {A),  others  the  high,  compressed  form 
of  such  shore-fishes  as  the  Beef-fishes  (B).    Scutes  are  present  in 


1.  t«eth.   B,  Oatnnu  faxeatili 


some  species,  rhomboid  scales  in  others,  and  in  one  genus  the 
greater  part  of  the  body  is  covered  by  cycloid  scales,  while  rhomboid 
scales  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tail. 

The  Holostei  first  make  their  appearance  in  the  Triassic  rocks 
and  are  abundant  in  Secondary  and  Lower  Tertiary  strata.  They 
also  (Fig.  913)  show  a  wide  diversity  in  form  and  structure.  The 
body  may  be  spindle-shaped  or  high  and  compressed  ;  the  scales 
may  be  rhomboid  or  cycloid,  or  may  exhibit  every  gradation  from 
rhomboid  to  cycloid  in  passing  from  the  trunk  to  the  taJX  of  one  and 
the  same  Fish  ;  the  teeth  may  be  sharp  and  conical,  or  blunt, 
rounded,  and  adapted  for  crushing.  A  persistent  notochord  is 
present  in  some  species,  a  well-ossified  vertebral  column  in  others. 

We  see,  then,  that  all  the  orders  of  Ganoids,  during  the  period 
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of  their  prime,  branched  out  into  diverse  forms,  adapted  to  different 
environments,  and  often  resembling,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
divergent  forms  of  Teleostei  which  fill  similar  positions  at  the 
present  day. 

The  Teleostei  first  appear  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  where  many 
existing  famiUes  are  represented.  From  this  period  onwards  the 
three  Oanoid  orders  undergo  a  progressive  dimmution  in  the  number 
of  families,  genera,  and  species,  their  places  being  taken  by  the 
more  highly  differentiated  Teleostei,  until,  at  the  present  day,  as 
^we  have  seen,  they  are  reduced  to  a  few  scattered  forms,  mostly 
confined  to  fiesh  waters. 

Sab-class  IV.— ThQ^^£aaL. 

The  Dipnoi  or  Lung-fishes,  comprising  as  their  living  repre- 
sentatives only  the  Queensland  Geratodus  or  ''  Burnett  Salmon," 
and  the  Mud-fishes  {Protopterus  and  Lepidosiren)  of  certain  South 
African  and  South  American  rivers,  are  fishes  of  such  well-marked 
and  special  features  that  by  some  zoologists  they  are  separated 
from  the  true  Fishes  and  regarded  as  constituting  a  separate  class 
of  Vertebrates.  One  of  their  peculiar  features  is  indicated  by  the 
name  Dipnoi.  Not  only  do  these  animals  breathe  by  means  of 
gills,  like  ordinary  Fishes,  but  they  have  a  highly-developed 
apparatus  for  the  respiration  of  air — ^a  lung  or  lungs — ^with  an 
arrangement  of  the  circulation  co-ordinated  with  this,  such  as  is 
indicated  in  Pol3rpterus  and  Amia  only  among  the  Teleostomi. 
They  have  bony  scales  and  dermal  fin-rays,  but  the  paired  fins, 
unlike  those  of  any  other  Fishes,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
extinct  Elasmobranchs,  are  constructed  on  the  biserial  type 
(*•  archipterygium,"  see  p.  163). 

1.  Example  of  the  Class — Geratodus  {Neoceratodus 

or  Epiceratodus)  forsteri. 

The  Geratodus  or  "  Burnett  Salmon  '*  (Fig.  914)  is  the  largest 
of  the  Dipnoi,  attaining  a  length  sometimes  of  four  or  five  feet. 
It  occurs  at  the  present  day  only  in  the  Burnett  and  Mary  Rivers 
in  Queensland,  but  fossil  teeth  referred  to  the  same  or  nearly  related 
genera  have  been  found  in  abundance  in  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic 
beds  in  Europe,  America,  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  Australia. 
Geratodus  forsteri  lives  in  still  pools  in  which  the  water  in  the  dry 
season  becomes  extremely  stagnant  and  overladen  with  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter  ;  and  at  that  season  it  is  only  by  rising  to 
the  surface  occasionally,  and  taking  air  into  its  lung,  that  it  is 
enabled  to  obtain  sufficient  oxygen  for  purposes  of  respiration. 
Its  food  consists  of  such  small  animals  as  live  among  the  water- 
plants  and  decaying  leaves,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount 
of  such  food,  it  swallows  relatively  large  quantities  of  vegetable 
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matter,  which  passes  with  little  oi  no  alteration  through  its  enteiic 

canal.      Its  movements  are   for   the 

most    part   very   sluggish,    and    are 

chiefly  effected  by  the  agency  of  the 

tail-fiji.     The  paired  fins  are  employed 

in  steering  and  balancing  and  in  the 

ascending  and  descending  movements : 

owing  to  their  great  flexibility  they 

are  entirely  incapable  of  supporting 

the  body  when  the  fish  is  removed 

from  the  water,  but  the  pectoral  fins 

■^  may  be  employed   as  props   when  it 

§  lies   in    a   resting  condition    at    the 

I  bottom. 

^  External  Characters. — The  body 
B  is  fish-like  (Fig.  914)  with  a  diphycercal 
g  caudal  fifi.  The  surface  is  covered 
5  with  thin,  bony,  imbricated  cycloid 
I  scales,  very  large  on  the  head  and 
S  trunk,  somewhat  smaller  towards  the 
^  tail  end,  and  very  much  smaller  over 
I  the  fins  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
'%   operculum. 

The  limbs  have  a  characteristic 
%  shape,  being  in  the  form  of  two  pairs 
I  of  elongated,  leaf -like,  pointed  paddles. 
5  The  marginal  parts  of  the  paired  fins 
g  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  unpaired 
B  or  caudal  fin  are  supported  by  a  double 
g  series  of  slender  fibre-like  unjoint«d, 
u  partly  ossified,  dermal  tays  (compto- 

1  incSia},  which  are  much  more  numer- 
5   ous  than  the  endoskeletal  rays  'and 

2  which  are  covered  by  small  surface- 
scales. 

The  mouth  is  situated  on  the  ven- 
tral surface  of  the  head,  close  to  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  snout.  The 
external  nares  differ  from  those  of 
other  Vertebrates  in  being  situated 
immediately  outside  the  aperture  of 
the  mouth,  enclosed  within  the  upper 
lip.  A  pair  of  internal  nares  opens 
not  far  behind  them  into  the  anterior 
part  of  the  mouth-cavity.  At  the 
root  of  the  tail  is  the  cloacal  aperture  with  an  abdominal  pore  on 
either  side  of  it.     There  is  an  operculum  similar  to  that  of  the 
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Teleostomi,  with  &  single  slit-like  branchial  aperture  behind  it. 
There  are  no  spiracles.     There  is  a  well-marked  lateral  line. 

Endoskeleton. — The  spinal  column  (Fig.  915)  is  represented  bj 
a  persistent  notochord,  enclosed  in  a  thick  fibrous  sheath,  together 
with  neural  and  haemal  arches. 

A  series  of  neural  or  basidorsal  cartilages  form  the  bases  of  the 
neural  arches,  and  hsemal  or  basiventral  cartilages  are  similarly 
related  below  to  a  series  of  pleural  ribs  in  the  precaudal  region,  and 
to  a  series  of  hsemal  arches  in  the  caudal.  These  two  sets  of  basal 
cartilages  are  not  precisely  opposite  throughout,  and  regularly 
alternate  for  some  distance  in  front.  They  are  embedded  in  the 
sheath  of  the  notochord,  but  no  centra  are  formed,  and  the  noto- 
chord, though  pressed  upon  above  and  below  by  the  series  of  basal 
cartilages,  is  not  constricted  in  the  usual  annular  manner.  At  the 
posterior  end  it  becomes  surrounded  by  cartilage.     The  neural  and 


A,  anterior  medlui  Inveetlna  bDD«  or  the  roof  ot  the  skull ;  B, 

bone  ;  C,  Inner  lateral  InveiUng  bone  ;  bat.  basal  cartilage  of  th 

arches ;  (fml.  tooCh  ot  lower  jav :  hii.  liyold  arch ;  int.  lnteTO|ni>;uiuiu  -,  i»m.  iimua  u>ci- 

hanglQg  branchial  region  ;  met,  Mtakel'a  cartilage  ;  see.  rb.  occipital  rib  ;  op,  operculum  : 

pal.  palBtoquadrate  ;  pet.  pectoral  arch  ;  rbi.  riba  ;  niti.  orb.  BUb-otbital  bonea  ;  iq.  so-called 

aquamosal ;  (upro,  k.  poat-temporsl. 

hffimal  arches  are  ossified  ;  each  is  surmounted  by  a  rod-like  neural 
or  hsemal  spine  which  forms  part  of  a  continuous  three-jointed 
ossified  rod,  the  proximal  segment  being  the  spine,  and  the  two 
others  radials.  The  pleural  ribs  are  curved  bony  rods  extending 
downwards  and  somewhat  backwards  in  the  body-wall  immediately 
outside  the  peritoneal  membrane,  like  the  pleural  riba  of  the  Teleo- 
stomes.  The  first  pair — the  occipital  ribs — {Fig.  915,  occ.  rb.), 
thicker  and  straighter  than  the  rest,  are  connected  with  the  skull  in 
its  vertebral  portion. 

The  skidl  {Figs.  915,  916,  and  917)  consists  of  an  imdivided  mass 
of  cartilage,  devoid  of  fontanelles,  narrowest  between  the  orbits,  and 
broadening  before  and  behind ;  posteriorly  it  is  prolonged  into  a 
plate  {lam.)  overhanging  the  branchial  region.     Embedded  in  the 
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Fio.  gifl.— C«ratodna  tmraMrl.  Tx 
(fcnll.  A,  BDtetlor  nwdlan  lavasting  b 
BDTtace  for  HCood  BD-rHf  ;  E,  poeterloi 
bone :  C.  Inner  lateral  Investing  bom 
Ulagea  ;  lam.  pro<M8B  projecting  0 
culnin  ;  pr.  orb.  pie-otb\tM  pioceea 


cartilage  of  the  posterior 
part  are  a  pair  of  small 
replacing  bones  which 
appeal  to  represent  the 
most  anterior  of  the 
spinal  elements  fused 
with  the  skull.  On  the 
upper  surface  are  two 
unpaired  (^.and  B)  and 
four  paired  (C^  and  sq.) 
investing  bones,  the 
homologies  of  all  of 
which  are  undetermined. 
Premaxilhe,  maxilla, 
and  nasals  are  absent. 
On  the  ventral  surface 
is  a  large  investing  bone 
(Fig.  917,  P.SpK)  repre- 
senting the  parasphenoid 
Mcuur  of  the  Teleostomi.  In 
„  Z'a^-  ^1*  ^  *  P**^  °^  small 
r '«iiis;'<^'.  oper-  upper  labial  or  nasal 
"litenS^toTCsti^g  cartilages.  A  palato- 
bone.   (Aft^r  Huxiej.)    '    '  quadrate  cartilage  (Pig. 

915,  p<d.),  firmly  fixed  to  the  side-wall  of  the  cranium,  gives  attach- 
ment  to   the   mandible,  so  that  ^ 

the  skull  is  autostjhc  ;  the  quad* 

rate  element  is  dbtinct  in  the  larva 

and     independently     developed. 

In     front     the     palatoquadrate 

contains  a  palatopterygoid  ossi- 
fication which  forms  the  support 

for  the  large   composite  tooth  of 

the   upper   jaw.     The   mandible 

consiste  of  Meckel's  cartilage  with 

an  angular  bone   behind,  and   a  > 

large   splenial,    which  bears  the 

tooth,  in  front.    The  dentary  is 

vestigial.    The  hyomandibular  is 

only     represented    by    a    small 

vestige.     Opercular  (op.)  and  in- 

teropercular  {int.)  bones  support 

the  operculum.    The  hyoid  (ky.) 

and    branchial    arches    (br.)    are 

cartilaginous.     Of  the  latter,  four 

are  completely  developed,  and  a 

fifth  is  represented  by  a  vestige. 
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There  are  no  bianchial  rays,  bnt  the  branchial  arches  bear  a  series 
of  gUl-rakeis  wIUl  cartilaginotifi  supports. 

The  pectoral  aich  (Fig.  915,  pet.)  is  a  stoat  cartilage  with  two 
pairs  of  investing  bones,  the  davtdes  on  the  coracoid,  and  the 
deHira  on  the  scapular  regions.  The  latter  are  connected  with 
the  ekaSl  by  post-temponds.  The  skeleton  of  the  pectoral  fin 
coDsistB  of  a  stoat  basal  cartilage  (6tu.),  an  elongat^  tapering, 
ceobal  axis  made  ap  of  a.  nnmber  of  short  cartilaginoas  segments, 
and  two  rows  of  jointed  cartilaginoas  rays  extending  oat  on  either 
aide  of  the  axis  so  as  to  sapport  the  middle  part  of  the  expanse  of 
the  fin.  The  pelvic  arch  is  a  sin^e  cartilage,  prodaced  forwards 
into  an  elongated  rod-like  epipabic  process  (Fig.  91S).  The  skeleton 
of  the  pelvic  fin  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  pectoral. 

Digestive  Oi^ans.^The  teelh 
(Fig.  917)  are  of  a  remarkable 
and  characteristic  shape.  There 
are  two~pairs  of  Urge  compound 


la  rsnuri.     tiinc  vch  and  skdctoa  oT  pelvic  Da.     (After  aaatber. 


teeth  of  similar  character,  one  pair  (the  palatine,  d)  on  the  roof 
of  the  month  (palatopterygoid  bone]  and  the  otJier  (spleniai) 
on  tlie  lower  jaw.  Each  is  a  carved  plate  with  the  convex  border, 
which  is  directed  inwards  and  somewhat  backwards,  entire  ;  wlule 
the  concave  border  presents  a  series  of  six  or  seven  vertical,  ridge- 
like projections  or  cusps.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are,  in  front 
of  the  palatine  pab,  a  pair  of  much  smaller,  simple,  somewhat 
cbisel-Uke  vomerine  teeth  (d')  placed  close  t<^ether  and  directed 
vertically.  In  the  embryo  each  tooth  is  represented  by  a  number 
of  separate  denticles  which  subsequently  coalesce. 

In  the  enteric  eanal  the  chief  feature  of  special  interest  b  the 
presence,  throughout  the  length  of  the  intestine,  of  a  spiral  valve 
similar  to  that  of  the  Elasmobranchs  and  Ganoids.  The  rectum 
opens  into  a  small  cloaca.  A  pair  of  abdominal  pores  open  just 
behind  this. 

Organs  oi  Res^ration. — Ceratodos  combines  aquatic  respira- 
tion by  means  of  gills  Mmilar  to  those  of  ordinary  fishes,  with 
aerial  respiration  by  means  of  a  lung. 

There  are  four  pairs  of  gHU,  each  conasting  of  a  double  row  of 
pll-filaments  supported  on  tiie  branchial  arches.    A  rudimentary 
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hjoidean  gill  or  pseudobranck  is  present  as  well.  The  lung  (Fig. 
919)  is  an  elongated  median  sac  connected  by  a  pneumatic  duct 
with  a  muscular  chamber  or  vestibule  opening  into  the  cesophagiis 
on  its  ventral  side  by  a  slit-like  aper- 
ture OF  glottis.  The  internal  surface 
of  the  lung  is  sacculated,  and  a 
regularly- arranged  series  of  blind 
pouches  opens  out  of  the  main  central 
cavity.  This  lung  of  Ceratodus  corre- 
sponds morphologically  to  the  air< 
bladder  of  Ganoids  and  Teleosts,  but 
differs  from  it  in  its  blood-supply  and 
consequently  in  its  function,  being 
supplied  with  blood  by  a  special 
paired  pulm&tiary  artery  (as  is  also 
the  case  in  Polyptenis)  and'  acting  as 
an  important  organ  of  respiration. 

Blood- Vascular    System.  —  Co- 
ordinated   with   the   existence    of  a 
lung  and  distinct  pulmonary  circula- 
tion, is  a  complication  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  heart.    The  smus  venosus 
is  imperfectly  divided  into  two  parte, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  auricle  is  divided 
taci       ''**'''  *™**  ^^  ^'^  incomplete  septum  in 
iuitue     the  form  of    a   ridge.     The  venous 
J.)*  "*     blood  enters  the  right-hand  division 
of  the  ainua  venosus  and  passes  thence 
through  the  right-hand  division  of  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle ; 
the  pulmonary  vein,  by  which  the  blood  is  returned  from  the  lung, 
passes  through  the  sinus,  and  its  blood  reaches  the  ventricle  throi^h 
the   left-hand   division   of  the   auricle.     There  are  no  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  guarding  the  opening  between  the  auricle  and 
the  ventricle.    A,  contractile  conus  arteriosus  is  present,  and  has 
a  remarkable  spirally- twisted  form ;   in  ite  interior  are  four  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  valves,  one  of  which  is  modified  to  form  an  incom- 
plete longitudinal  septum.     The  channel  on  the  left  side  of  this 
septum,  which  receives  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  vein,  ia  in 
commimication  in  front  with  the  first  two  aortic  arches  (afferent 
branchials),  that  on  the  right  with  the  last  two. 
■  The  blood-vessels  (Fig.  920)  present  an  arrangement  which  is 
intermediate  in  some  respects  between  that  which  has  been  already 
described  as  observable  in  the  Elasmobranchs  and  that  which  will 
be  found  to  characterise  the  Amphibia.     The  four  afferent  branchial 
arteries  {off.}  take  their  origin  close  together,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  conus,  so  that  a  ventral  aorta  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 
Each  branchial  arch  has  two  efferent  branchial  arteries.     A  hyoid 
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artery  {ky.  art.)  is  connected  with  lihe  most  anterior  of  these.  The 
eight  efierent  vessels  unite  in  pairs  to  form  four  epibranchial  arteries 
(epi.).  The  latter  unite  doraally  to  form  a  main  trunk,  which 
combines  with  the  cxirresponding  trunk  of  the  opposite  side  to  form 
the  median  dorsal  aorta  {d.  a.).    The  head  is  supplied  hy  carotid 

Kfio^^ear  Lpoat.aar  l.ani,oar 
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vcU;  I.  fuL^L  left  pnliilMiiuy  uteir  f  J.  k.  f.  left  satecapalu  vein  ;  r.  cur  ear.  rigbt 
koterior  twotid  artery ;  r.  axr.  rigbt  (nilcle ;  r.  tr.  t.  ri^t  bnchUl  rela ;  r.  juf.  ricbt 
ionUr  TclD  :  r.  phC  <w.  it^t  poaterlor  cuoUd  ;  r.  pW.  art.  liAt  pulOKiiury  uterr  : 
r.  K.  I.  ilsht  nliKXpalu  vein  ;  coif.  leatride.    (After  Baldirln  Speacer.) 

branches  given  ofi  from  the  first  epibranchial  (I.  post.  car.  and 
r.  posl.  car.)  and  from  the  hyoidean  arteries  (I.  atU.  car.  and  r.  ant. 
car.),  and  the  latter  also  gives  off  a  Ungual  artery  to  the  tongue. 
From  the  last  (fourth)  epibranchial  artery  arises  the  pulmonartf 
arUry  (I.  pui.  art.  and  r.  pul.  art.),  carrying  blood  to  the  lung. 

There  are  two  preoavalt  or  ductus  Cuvieri  {d.  c),  as  in  the  Dog- 
TOL.  n  Q 


fish  (p.  152).     The  right  is  formed  by  the  union  oijugvlar  (I.  jtiff.  v. 
and  r.  jug.  v.),  brachial  {I.  br.  v.  and  r.  br.  v.),  and  svbscapiilar  veins 
(l.sc.  V.  and  f.  sc.  v.).    The  left  receives  in  addition  a  left  cardinal 
vein  {I.  post.   cord.).      A  large    Jateral   ctOaneous   vein,  miuiing 
BupeificiaUy  along  the  side  of  the  body,  opens  into  the  subscapular. 
'    A  large  postcaval  vein  {i.  v.  c.)  brings  back  the  greater  portion  of 
the  blood  from  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body ;    it  is  situated 
somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  and  opens  into  the  sinus 
venosuB  between  the  two  hepatic  v^ns.    A  postcaval  occurs  in  the 
Dipnoi  alone  amongst  Fishes,  but  is  universal  in  bU  the  higher 
classes.    Posteriorly  the  cardinal  and  the  postcaval  are  formed  by 
the  bifurcation  of  a  median  caudal  vHn ;   close  to  its  origin   each 
receives  the  efferent  renal  veins  bringing  back  the  blood  frooa  the 
kidney.     The  blood  from  the  pelvic  fin  is  brought  back  by  an  Hiac 
vein  which  divides  into  two  brandies — 
pelvic   and    renal  portal.    The  former, 
running   forwards   and  inwards,  unites 
mesially  with  the   corresponding  vessel 
of  the  opposite  side  to  form  a  meditui 
abdominal  vein — a  vessel  universal  in  the 
Amphibia,  and  perhaps  corresponding  to 
the  lateral  veins  of  tlie  Elasmobranchs  ; 
^2  it  opens  into  the  sinus  venosus.     The 

other  branch— the  renal  portal  vein- — 
after  receiving  tributaries  from  the  pos- 
terior region  of  the  body  passes  to  the 
i^  corresponding  kidney.* 

ac  Brain.— The  whole  brain  (Fig.  921)  is 

enclosed  in  a  tough  and  thick  membrane, 
aitd  which  becomes  glandular  in  two  positions 
F  — on  the  roof  of  the  diaccele,  and  on 

that  of  the  metaccele.     In  the  former 
j^^j  position  this  glandular  development  of 

the  enclosing  membrane,  or  choroid 
plexus,  passes  downwards  into  the  dia- 
ccele  and  is   developed  into  a  spongy 

_._._.  mass   which   is   prolonged   forwaras    to 

meseneepiiatoiiioc.  ocuiomoior     the  anterior  end  of  the  prosencephalon. 

nerve ;  opt.  optic  nerve  ;  proi.       _^,  i     i  i'         >         * 

proBMicepiKiEon;   rt.  thjnea.     Ihe     prosencephalon    {pros.)    presents 

oiS^™  tra 't  an^  bulb)  "m/.     two  elongated  hemispheres,  wUch   are 

Sanders?*"*'    '*^'^*'"  "'**''     Completely  separated  except  posteriorly, 

where    they    are  imited  by   a  narrow 

commissure.     The  contained  cavity  is  divided  into  two  by  the 

prolongation   of    the   choroid   plexus   already  referred   to.     The 

nervous  wall   of   the   hemisphere   (jxillium)   is   very  thin  and   is 

'  How  far  this  arrangement  combines  Fish-like  and  Amphibian  choractera 

will  be  best  understood  at  a  later  atage. 


Brain  dI  Oaratodm 
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incomplete  doisally  and  internally :  basally  it  forms  a  massive 
tuberculum  clfactorium  from  which  the  olfactory  nerve-fibres  are 
derived.  There  is  a  pair  of  large  olfactory  lobes  (rh.),  each  with 
its  cavity,  and  each  prolonged  into  an  olfactory  pedmicolar  tract, 
whidi  ends  in  front  in  an  oUactoiy  bulb  in  dose  apposition  with 
the  nasal  capsule. 

The  pinetd  body  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  mem- 
branous cap  on  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  infundibulum 
develops  a  pair  of  lobi  inferiores.  The  mesencephalon  (meso.)  is 
bilobedy  but  the  division  is  not  strongly  pronounced.  The  cere- 
bellum (oU.)  is  very  small,  being  little  more  than  a  transverse 
bridge  of  nerve-matter  over  the  anterior  end  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
The  medulla  {ed,)  is  of  relatively  large  size. 

Uxinogenital  Oi^^ans. — The  kidneys  are  short,  being  confined 
to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body-cavity,  and  are  firmly  attached 
to  the  ovans^or  testes.  Each  has  a  thick-walled  ureter  which 
joins  its  fellow,  the  passages,  however,  remaining  distinct  to  near 
the  opening  into  the  urinogenital  division  of  the  cloaca,  when  the 
right  opens  into  the  left. 

There  are  two  elongated  ovaries  (Fig.  922,  I.  ov.,  r.  ov.),  which 
remain  distinct  throughout.  The  omducts  (Z.  ovd.  and  r.  ovd,)  are  a 
pair  of  thick-walled,  greatly  convoluted  tubes  which  extend  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  body-cavity,  into  which  they  open  in  front 
(cod.  op.) ;  posteriorly  they  coalesce  immediately  before  opening 
into  the  cloaca.  The  testes  are  long,  compressed  bodies  which 
remain  distinct  from  one  another  throughout  their  length.  The 
efferent  ducts  from  the  testes  open  into  certain  of  the  tubules  of 
the  mesonephros,  and  the  sperms  are  thus  enabled  to  pass  out 
through  the  mesonephric  duct.  The  MiiUerian  ducts  in  the  male 
are  remarkably  well  developed. 

In  the  eady  stages  of  its  development  (Fig.  923)  Ceratodus 
exhibits  resemblances,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Petromyzon  (p.  130),  and 
on  the  other  to  the  next  class  to  be  studied — ^the  Amphibia.  The 
ova  become  enclosed,  while  passing  down  the  oviduct,  in  a  gela- 
tinous envelope  which  swells  up  considerably  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  water.  At  what  stage  fertilisation  takes  place 
is  not  exactly  known.  Segmentation  is  complete  and  unequal, 
and  results  in  the  formation  of  a  lens-shaped  blastula  {A)  with 
smaller  ceUs  on  one  of  the  convex  surfaces  (the  future  dorsal),  and 
lai^r  on  the  other  (the  future  ventral).  A  blastopore  (U.  p,) 
first  appears  on  the  ventral  surface  as  a  short  transverse  slit, 
which  grows  into  a  semicircle  (B)  or  a  horse-shoe.  The  free  ends 
of  this  grow  in  towards  one  another  and  unite^to  enclose  an 
irr^nlariy  circular  or  elliptical  space  filled  in  by  a  mass  of  large 
oeDs— the  yoUt-phig  (C,  yk.  fl.).  Soon,  however,  this  wide  aperture 
becomes  narrowed  to  a  small  longitudinal  slit,  the  lips  of  the 
anterior  part  of  which  then  unite,  only  the  most  posterior  part 

q2 


remaining  open 
(2>)  and  subse- 
quently giving 
nae  to  the  anus. 
During  its  in- 
crease in  size  the 
blastopore  has 
been  growing 
over  towards  the 
dorsal  side,  and 
when  its  lips  be- 
come united,  it 
extends  along 
the  greater  part 
of  the  dorsal 
surface.  A  nar- 
row medullary 
groove  {E,  blp. 
sut.)  appears 
along  the  dorsal 
'•^  surface,  and  a 
pair  of  medullary 
folds  are  seen  at 
the  sides  of  this 
{E]  and  are  coal- 
escent  in  front 
of  it.  From  the 
medullary  folds 
and  the  groove 
between  them 
the  neuroecele, 
and  subsequently 
the  entire  ner- 
vous system,  are 
developed  as  in 
Craniata  in 
general  {see 
p.  95).  The  por- 
tion of  the 
blastoderm  des- 
tined to  give 
rise  to  the  em- 
bryo becomes  to 
a    slight    extent 

ctiveorennsotlemBle;  folded    ofi     frOm 
jter  surface  ot  the  le«  the     rest,    whiot 

jMKi^eT^'rTvSeftS^SJ^'W'X"^"^  forms    an  ill- 

;.  oja.  Ifltt  oviauct ;  r.  or.  right  ovixry ;  r  wd.  right  oviduct . 
r.  on'.  Its  posterior  termination.    {After  GUnther.) 
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defined  rounded  mass,  or  yolk-sac,  to  be  subsequently  absorbed  as 
development  proceeds.     Tlie  most  important  features  in  the  later 


C,  later  sUees  in  which  the  blnatupore  (bl.  p.) 
}Siasth«  yolk-plug  (vU.  )>(.);  D,  stiae  in  nhlch 
appenred  with  the  rudiment  of  the  medullary 
y  folda  (med.)  have  become  well  developed  ;  F, 


stages  (F)  are  the  negative  ones  of  the  absence  of  the  external  gills 
(to  be  referred  to  below  and  in  the  account  of  the  Amphibia),  and 
the  absence  of  homy  jaws. 

2.  Distinctive  Characters  and  Classification, 
The  Dipnoi  are  Pisces  in  which  the  notochord  is  persistent, 
there  are  no  vertebral  centra,  and  the  primary  cranium  persists 
with  little  ossification,  but  has  added  to  it  a  number  of  investing 
bones.  The  skull  is  autostylic,  the  lower  jaw  articulating  with  a 
palatoquadrate  process  which  is  immovably  fixed  to  each  side  of 
the  skull.  There  are  four  to  six  cartilaginous  branchial  arches. 
The  dermal  fin-rays  are  slender  more  or  less  ossified  fibres,  and  are 
supported  by  numerous  cartilaginous  or  ossified  pterygiophores. 
The  caudal  fin  is  diphycercal.  The  paired  fins  are  of  the  character 
of  "  archipterygia."  The  pectoral  arch  is  a  single  cartilage  with  a 
pair  of  superficial  investing  bones  on  each  side.  The  pelvic  arch  is 
well-developed  and  cartilaginous.  There  are  gills  attached  to  the 
branchial  arches,  and  in  addition  a  single  or  double  lung  opening 
into  the  cesophagus  by  a  ventral  aperture.  The  gills  are  covered 
over  by  an  operculum.    There  is  a  dermal  skeleton  in  the  form  of 
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overlapping  cycloid  scales.  There  is  a  distinct  cloaca.  The 
intestine  contains  a  spiral  valve.  The  auricle  and  the  sinus  venosus 
are  each  imperfectly  divided  into  two  parts.  There  is  a  contractile 
conus  arteriosus,  which  has  a  spirally-twisted  form,  and  is  partly  or 
completely  divided  internally  by  a  longitudinal  septum.  The 
afferent  branchial  vessels  take  their  origin  close  together  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  conus.  A  pulmonary  artery  is  given  off 
from  the  afferent  branchial  system  on  either  side ;  a  pulmonary 
vein  opens  into  the  left  division  of  the  auricle.  The  optic  nerves 
form  a  chiasma.  The  oviducts  open  anteriorly  into  the  coelcnne. 
The  ova  are  of  moderate  size  ;  segmentation  is  entire. 
The  Dipnoi  are  classified  as  follows  : — 

Order  1.^-Monopneumona. 

Dipnoi  in  which  the  lung  is  single,  and  the  lateral  jointed  rays 
of  the  "  archipterygium  "  are  well  developed. 
This  order  comprises  only  the  Australian  Ceratodus. 

Order  2. — Dipneumona. 

Dipnoi  in  which  the  lung  is  double,  and  the  lateral  rays  of  the 
"  archipterygium  "  are  vestigial  or  absent. 

This  order  includes  Protopterus  (Fig.  924)  of  South  Africa,  and 
Lepidosiren  of  South  America. 

3.  General  Remarks. 

The  three  genera  of  Uving  Dipnoi  are  closely  allied  in  all  the 
most  essential  features  of  their  structure,  and  it  will  only  be 
necessary  now  to  mention  the  principal  points  in  which  Protopterus 
and  Lepidosiren  differ  from  Ceratodus. 

The  limbs  (Fig.  924)  are  long  and  very  narrow,  and  the  limb- 
skeleton  is  correspondingly  modified,  consisting  of  a  slender,  jointed 
axis  without,  or  with  only  vestiges  of,  the  lateral  rows  of  rays. 
A  blind  dorsal  diverticulum  of  the  cloaca,  derived  developmentaJly 
from  the  urinogenital  sinus,  is  present,  and  perhaps  corresponds 
to  the  sperm-sacs  of  the  Elasmobranchs.  There  are  two  lungs, 
the  anterior  portions  of  which  are  imited  to  form  a  median  chamber, 
to  which  the  presence  of  numerous  trabeculse  gives  a  spongy 
character.  There  are  five  (or  six)  reduced  rod-like  branchial  arches, 
of  which  the  last  three  bear  the  internal  gills  ;  in  addition  there  is 
a  series  of  external  gills  in  the  larva,  vestiges  of  which  persist  in  the 
adult  Protopterus  (Fig.  925,  K),  In  the  males  of  Lepidosiren, 
vascular  filaments,  which  may  be  accessory  respiratory  organs,  are 
developed  on  the  paired  fins  during  the  breeding  season.  The  conus 
arteriosus  is  completely  divided  by  a  longitudinal  septum.  The 
pulmonary  artery  is  given  off  from  the  point  of  union  of  the 
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epibrancfaial  aiteries  into  a  single  lateral  tnmk.     Id  Frotopterus 
there  is  usually  s  dngle  abdominal  pore  opening  on  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  cloaca ;  this  leads  into  a  cavity  into  which  the  true  abdominal 
pores,  which  are  very  minate, 
lead.    In  Lepidosiren  abdominal 
pores  are  absent. 

The  brain  in  both  Lepidosiren 
and  Frotopterus,  as  well  aa  in 
Ceratodus,  diSers  from  that  of 
Fishes  in  general,  and  resembles 

that  of  Ajuphibia   (see   Section  ^ 

XIV)  in  the  presence  of  long  and  s 

relatively  narrow  cerebral  hemi-  a 

spheres.      In   the   two    former  S 

these  have  a  pallium  or  nervous  S 

roof  with  a  stratified  layer  of  „- 

nerve-cells.     In  all  the  Dipnoi  I 

the  part  of  the  hemisphere  {ol-  | 

factory    lobe   and   tuberculum)  | 

from  which  the  olfactory  nerve-  s 

fibres  pass  to    the   bulbus   ol-  a 

factorius  is   of  relatively  large  S 

size,  but  smaller  in  Frotopterus 
and  Lepidosiren.  In  Frotopterus 
and  Lepidosiren  the  olfactory 
tract  is  not  distinguishable, 
bolbns  and  lobus  being  in  im- 
mediate apposition  instead  of 
being  widely  separated  as  they 
are  in  Ceratodus.  In  both  these 
genera  the  dorsal   part  of  the 

mid-brain    is     undivided.      In  ^ 

both  genera  tiie  kidneys  are  re-  ^ 

latively  lAore  elongated  than  in  ^ 

Ceratodus ;  in  Frotopterus  the 
posterior  portions  are  fused 
together;  m  Lepidosiren  tiiey 
remain  separate  throughout. 
In  both  genera  the  elongated 
testes  are  distinguishable  into 
two  te^ons'-an  anterior  longer, 
sperm-pioducing    part,    and    a 

posterior  shorter  part  which  serves  as  a  duct  and  a  vesicula  semi- 
nalis.  In  Lepidosiren  about  six  vasa  eSerentia  arise  from  this 
posterior  region  and  enter  the  Malpighian  capsules  of  the  meso- 
nephiOB  :  in  Frotopterus  there  is  only  a  single  vas  eflerens.  The 
ducts  of  the  two  Mdneys  open  by  a  single  aperture  (Frotopterus) 
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or  two  separate  apertures  on  the  summit  of  a  urinogenital  papilla 
into  the  cloaca  at  the  base  of  the  cloacal  ceecum  reiemA  to 
above.  Many  of  the  cellular  elements,  such  as  the  blood-corpuscles, 
are  of  comparatively  large  size.  There  is  holoblastic,  but  unequal, 
segmentation,  as  in  Geratodus,  followed  by  a  trae  invi^ination.  A 
pair  of  medullary  folds  are  developed,  and  between  them  is  formed 
a  median  solid  ectodermal  keel  in  which  a  neuioccele  only  appears 
subsequently.     The  larva  has  well-developed  external  gills. 

The  Dipnoi  are  a  very  ancient  race.     The  genus  Geratodus  itself 


.. ll,Bhaulder^lid1e,andBkeleton at  fore-limb,  ^Ai, splenial :  AF, 

iitc-uruiiiu  pruLcos  ;  a  and  b  <on  lower  jaw),  and  S.L.  taeth  ;  b,  ba«kl  cartilage  of  pectoral 
fin  ;  S,  ligamentous  band  connecting  tlie  mandible  vith  the  lifoLd  ;  eo,  ilgamentons  band 
connecting  the  doraa]  end  of  tlis  pectoral  accli  with  the  sliull ;  D,  angular ;  FP,  fronto- 
parlatal ;  Ai  membrsaous  fenestra  perforated  by  the  foramen  Cot  the  optic  nerve  (II); 
Bi/.  hjolA  ;  K,  external  giila  ;  Kn,  «n',  cartilage  of  the  nectora!  arch  ;  KR,  occipital  rib  ; 
LK  and  MK.  Investing  bones  of  the  pectoral  arch  ;  yiC,  olfactory  capsule  ;  06,  auditory 
capsule  ;  Om.  Bopra-occlpltal ;  Op.  and  Op',  rudimentary  opercular  bones  ;  FQ.  palatA- 
quadrate;  Pro.  Pipi,  spinous  procesBCB  of  the  anterior  vertebra  ;  SE.  supra-ethmoid  bone  , 
Sir,  roofing  In vesUng  bones;  Tr.  paiatoquadrate  cartilage;  WW,  anterior  vert«br:r 
eoalescent  with  the  skull;  I^V,  brancTilal  arches  (that  marked  /  is  /orked  and  the  anterior 
bar  may  represent  the  first,  In  vhich  case  there  are  six  bra-ichial  arches) ;  i.  9,  3.  segments 
of  axis  of  pectoral  tin  ;  •.  •,  vesttgial  lateral  ray?  of  pectoral  ftn.     (From  Wiedershflm.) 

extends  back  to  the  early  Mesozoic,  and  the  remains  of  allied  forms 
(Diplerus  and  other  genera)  are  found  in  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
formations.  But  if,  as  is  conjectured,  .the  Arthrodira  are  to  be 
regarded  as  Dipnoi,  then  the  group  dates  back  as  far  as  the  Siliman. 
The  evidence  for  this  conclusion  is,  however,  by  no  means  complete, 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  extinct  Fishes  in  question 
is  necessarily  meagre.  They  had  the  head  and  anterior  part  of 
both  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  (Fig,  926)  protected  by  bony  plates, 
the  system  of  head-plates  being  connected  with  those  on  the  trunk 
by  a  well-developed  movable  joint.  The  notochord  was  persistent, 
with  partly  calcified  neural  and  hsemal  arches,  and  the  cranium  was 
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apparently  cartilaginous ;  the  mandible  was  probably  autostylic. 
Ttere  were  composite  cutting  dental  plates.  The  pectoral  fins  are 
unknown ;  the  rays  of  the  small  pelvic  (VR)  were  supported  on  a 
flattened  plate  {FS). 

"With  some  special  features  of  their  own  the  Dipnoi  combine 
clisiacteristics  in  which  they  resemble  now  one,  now  another,  of 
the  other  groups  of  Fishes,  together  with  a  few  in  which  they 
approach  the  next  class  of  Vertebrates  to  be  dealt  with,  viz.,  the 
Ajmpliibia  and  even  the  higher  Vertebrates.  The  brain  and  the 
heart  are  qxiite  peculiar :  the  former  in  its  undivided,  or  almost 
undivided,  mid-brain  ;  the  latter  in  its  imperfectly  divided  auricle, 
and  spirally-twisted  conua.     The  pallium  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 


daelpimi*.     Side  view,  restored.     A,  articulstion  of  t 
imuK     UB,  KBrniBKinoilB  hssals  of  dorsal  tin  ;   DB,  csrttlntHnoin  riirt[iil»  nl  A 
B,  hRmiil  arches  and  pplnee  ;   MC.  mucous  canals  ; 
poMt'oD  of  notochord  ;  u,  median  uDpnirrd  plal«  (?)  of  hlniler  ven  .   . .  „ 
of  pelvic  An  ;  VH.  radlals  of  retvic  fin.     {From  T)ean,  after  SmKh  Woodwa 

in  the  Dipneumona  with  its  layers  of  nerve-ceUs  has  no  parallel 
among  the  lower  Vertebrates,  In  the  limbs  the  Dipnoi  are  only 
closely  approached  by  certain  extinct  Elasmobranchs  {p.  163).  In 
the  presence  of  a  cloaca  and  a  spiral  valve  they  also  approach  that 
sub-class,  as  well  aa  in  the  contractile  conus — the  last  two  features 
being  also  shared  with  the  Ganoid  Teleostomi,  The  operculum 
with  its  supporting  bones  connects  them  with  the  Teleostomi.  The 
Amphibian  features  will  be  referred  to  at  a  later  stage.  On  the 
whole,  though  in  some  respects  more  primitive  than  the  members 
of  the  other  sub-classes  of  Pisces,  the  Dipnoi  tend  to  establish  a 
connection  between  that  class  and  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

APPENDIX  TO  PISCES. 
THE  OSTRACODEBMI. 
ThR  Ostracodermi  are  a  group  of  PalEeozoic  Fishes  of  uncertain  affinity, 
characterised  by  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  esoskeleton  of  the 
head  and  trunk,  and  the  absence,  in  all  the  foBsil  remains  hitherto  foimd.  of 
endoekeleton,  including  jaws.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  there  was 
iL  persisteDt  notochord,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  nas  unossified.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  group  should  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  a  ClasB 
or  of  a  Sub-claaa :  it  is  divisible  into  three  orders,  which  are  best  considered 
wparatdy. 


Obdeb  I.— Hbtebostbacl 
Thia  order  includes  fonc  familiM,  the  Pleragpidm,  the  CcdolepidiB,    the 
Drepa»aapidce,  and  the  PsammotteidoL    Oi  the  first  Pteraapii  {Fig.  927)  m&y 


>vered  by  rhomboidal 


Flo.  S27.— FUnupU  rostimta  (DevooUo).      (Fniin  the  Brit.  Hum.  Cat.  o]  Fatiil  FUheu.) 

be  taken  as  an  example.    The  body  is  elongated,  and  divided  into  an  anterior 

region,  representing  the  head  and  fore-part  of  the  trunk,  and  covered  by  BtrooK 

calcified  ^tee  or  scutes,  and  a  poeterior  or  caudal  r^on  ci         >  •      <       '    ' '  ** 

acolefl.    In  the  anterior  region  there 

are  seven  acntea  above,  coostitntJnE 

the  doraal  ahidd,  while  below  there  ia 

a  aingle  ventral  shield.    The  dorsal 

shield  is  produced  into  a  rostrum, 

and  is  hollowed  by  a  pair  of  lateral 

orbita,  between  which  ih  a  pit,  on  the 

inner  surface  of  the  shidd,  probably 

marking  the  position  of  the  pineal 


Ptq.  028.— Keatoied  outline  ot  Lanaf Ua 

— * ,  ID  the  poslUon  In  ivh''-  " 

a  toull.  the  h'ad  belni 


teoed  add  the  tall  twiated  round  so  as 
to  appear  In  proAle.  On  each  side  a, 
nnich  enlarged  dermal  denticle  is 
shown.  (Fromtita  Cambridge  Natural 
Hiitory,  alter  Traquair.) 


The  tail  appears  in  prolUe.  m.  d.  median 
dorsal  plate ;  p.  I.  paatero-lalenl  plato : 
r.  rostral  plates.  (From  the  CanUridge 
yatural  HMorii,  alter  traquair.) 


body.    The  scutes  oontain  no  lacun»  or  canalicnli,  and  have  not,  therefon, 
the  Btmoture  of  bone :  they  are  lined  by  a  nacreous  layer,  and  are  covered 
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extomaUj  with  a  layer  of  vaao-dentine.  The  tail  appean  to  have  been 
heterooercal.     A  pair  of  longitudinal  ridizes  maj  repreoent  paired  Gob. 

The  Calolemdcs  (Vig.  92S}  have  the  head  and  anterior  trank  r^OD  flattened 
and  expanded,  with  postero-lateral  lobes  whioh  may  represent  paired  fina. 
Them  is  a  hateroceroal  tail-fin.  Houth,  orbits,  and  branchial  aperturea  have 
EKit  been  detected.  The  exoskeleton  takes  the  form  of  numerooa  uniform, 
hollow,  p(»nted  spince,  or  tuberclca,  oomposed  of  dentine  coated  with  ganoin. 
Two  genera  are  known  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  age. 

The  Drtpana^nda  (Fitt.  929)  hare  a  somewhat  similar  shape,  but  with  the 
bofwl  and  trunk  expanded  into  a  broad  shield,  whioh  is  shaiplj  marked  o& 
from  the  taiL  The  osoBkeleton  consists  of  scales  and  fulcra  (see  p.  222), 
replaced  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  surface  by  a  large  dorsal  plate^(»).jf.)^and 


— A,nBtOT*tlonofihIelilo(C«pli 
ct  of  ahlBld  of   Oepbalaai^; 


real  upecft  A.dUgnin  of  vent™ 
I.  /.  p.  aub-tronUU  pl*t«.    {From 


^  ,  A  similar  combination  of  lai^ 
plates  and  small  scales  occurs  on  the  ventral  surface.  The  sole  known 
lepreoentative  of  the  family  is  of  Lower  Devonian  age. 

Hie  family  PgammosUidm  has  been  formed  for  the  recepUon  of  oertaJn 
fngmentary  remains  in  the  form  of  dermal  plates  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Drepanaspids. 

Obdeb  2. — OsTKOaTBACI. 

Ctphaliupu  (¥w.  930)  may  be  taken  W  an  examjile  of  the  five  genera 
indndsd  in  this  oner.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  csldfled  shield,  which  has 
a  curious  resemblanoe  t«  the  cephalic  shield  of  Limulus  or  of  a  Trilobite,  being 
g«itly  curved  alrave,  produced  behind  into  spines,  continued  ventrally  into  a 
sab-frontal  [^te  (B,  a.  /.  p.),  and  having  a  pair  of  orbits  {A.  or)  for  the  ey ee 
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near  the  middle  of  the  doraal  surface.    Behind  the  shield,  towards  the  ventral 
surface,  is  a  plate  which  perhaps  supported  the  operculum  {O,  op.),  but  xnay 
represent  the  pectoral  fin.    The  ecules  contain  some  lacunse,  and  therefore 
approach  in  structure 
A  B  to  bone.    The  posterior 

portion  of  the  body  is 
covered  by  deep,  nar- 
row scales ;  there  ia  a 
single  dorsal  fin  and  a 
heterocercal  caudal. 


Order  3. — Anti- 

ARCBA.    ,  .  .     .  .  -  ' 

This  group  contains 
five  genera,  of  ivhich 
PteHcUhys  (Fig.  931) 
may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  It  presents 
a  broad  and  lugh  an- 
terior region,  covered 
by  articulated  plates 
which  have  the  struc- 
ture of  bone  and  are 
covered  by  a  layer  of 
enamel,  and  a  caudal 
region  covered  by 
rounded  or  hexagonal 
Bcalea.  The  orlats  are 
placed  close  together 
on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  between  them  is  a 
plate  pitted  on  its 
inner      surface,      ap- 

Earentlyforthe  pineal 
ody.     There  is  a  pair 
of   large  pectoral   fins 
(pel.  J.)  of  ft  very  re- 
„■.  .,.. .    markable      character, 
FiiJiti,]   covered      by      strong 
scutes     and     divided 
iddle  ;  a  single  dorsal  fln  Id.  j.)  with 


Pio.   9S1.— PMrtelitby* 

pcl./.p'ectiralfin.fFi 


into  two  parts  by  a  joint  towards  thi 

fulcra,  but  apparently  no  fin-rays  ;  and  a  heterocercal  tail-fln  f<^.  /.). 


CLASS  IV.— AMPHIBIA. 

The  Amphibia  are  distinguished  from  Fishes  by  the  possession 
of  pentadactyle  limbs  instead  of  paired  fins,  and  by  the  absence  of 
fin-raya  in  the  median  fins.  They  nearly  ali  breathe  by  gills  in 
the  larval  condition,  and  many  of  them  retain  those  organs  through- 
out life ;  Ivmgs  are,  however,  usually  present  in  the  adult.  The 
class  includes  the  Frogs,  Toads,  Newts  and  Salamanders,  as  well 
as  the  peculiar  snake-like  Caecilians,  and  the  extinct  Stegocephala 
or  Labyrinthodonts. 
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1.    Example    of   the   Class. — The    Common   Frog    {Rana 

temporaria),  oa  the  Edible  Fsoq  {Rana  esctdenta). 
Rana  lemporaria  is  the  common  British  species  of  Fiog,  found  In 
ponds  and  damp  situations  all  over  the  country,  and  occurring  also 
in  America  ;  R.  esculenta  b  the  large  green  edible  Frog  found  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  occasionally  in  England  ;  R.  pipiens  is  the 
commonest  North  American  species  of  the  genus.  Other  'species 
of  the  same  genus  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  New 
Zealand,  the  southern  part  of  South  America,  and  the  various 
oceanic  islands. 

External  Characters. — The  trunk  is  short  and  stout,  and  is 
continued,  without  the  intermediation  of  a  neck,  into  the  broad, 
depressed  head. 
There  is  no  trace  of 
a  tail,  the  anus 
being  terminal. 
The  mouth  also  is 
terminal,  and  is 
characterised  by  its 
extraordinary 
width,  the  gape  ex-  " 
tending  consider- 
ably behind  the 
eye.  On  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  snout 
are  the  small  nos- 
trils; the  eyes  are 
large  and  promi- 
nent, and  each  is 
provided  with  an 
upper  eyelid  in  the 

form  of  a  thick  fold  Fio.  932.— Bmm  umporarla.    (From  MlVBrt.> 

of  skin,  and  a  nicti- 

tating  membrane,  a  much  thinner  fold,  which  arises  from  the  lower 
margin  of  the  eye  and  can  be  drawn  up  over  it.  Close  behind 
the  eye  b  a  circular  area  of  tensely-stretched  skin,  the  tympanic 
membrane,  a  structure  not  met  with  in  any  Fish  :  as  we  shaU  see, 
it  b  an  accessory  part  of  the  auditory  organ.  There  is  no  trace  of 
branchial  apertures. 

The  back  has  a  peculiar  bend  or  hurap,  in  the  sitting  posture, 
marking  the  position  of  the  sacral  vertebra.  The  hmbs  are  of 
very  unequal  size.  The  fore-limbs  are  short,  and  each  consists  of 
an  upper  arm,  which,  in  the  ordinary  position,  is  directed  back- 
wards and  downwards  from  the  shoulder-joint ;  a.  fore-arm,  directed 
downwards  and  forwards  from  the  elbow ;  and  a  hand,  ending  in 
four  short,  tapering  digits,  directed  forwards.     The  hind-limb  b  of 
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great  size;  in  the  usual  squatting  posture  the  Ihigh  is  directed 
downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards  from  the  thigh-joint,  the 
shank  inwards,  backwards,  and  upwards  from  the  knee.  The  foot 
consists  of  two  parts,  a  tarsal  region  directed  downwards  from  the 
heel-joint,  and  five  long,  slender  digits  united  by  thin  folds  of  ski^ 
or  wd>s.  Thus  the  limbs  are  placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  elbow 
and  knee  face  oke  another,  and  the  first  digit — ^that  of  the  hand 
probably  representing  the  index-finger^  that  of  the  foot,  the  haUux 
or  great  toe — ^is  turned  inwards  or  towards  the  median  plane  of 
the  body. 

The  skin  is  greyish-brown  in  B.  temporaria,  greenish  in  B. 
esculenta,  and  is  mottled,  in  both  species,  with  dark  brown  or  black ; 
in  B.  temporaria  there  is  a  large  black  patch  over  the  tympanic 
region.  Sexual  differences  occur  in  both  species  ;  in  B.  temporaria 
there  is  a  large,  black,  glandular  swelling  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
hand  of  the  male,  and  in  B.  esculenta  the  male  has,  at  each  angle 
of  the  mouth,  a  loose  fold  of  skin,  the  vocal  sac,  which  can  be  inflated 
from  the  mouth  into  a  globular  form.  The  skin  is  soft  and  slimy 
owing  to  the  secretion  of  mucous  glands ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
exoskeleton. 

Endoskeleton. — The  vertebral  column  ^  (Fig.  933)  is  remark- 
able for  its  extreme  shortness ;  it  consists  of  only  nine  vertebrae 
(V.  1 — V%  9),  the  last  followed  by  a  slender,  bony  rod,  the  urostyle 
(U.  ST.).  The  second  to  the  seventh  vertebrae  have  similar  char- 
acters. The  centrum  (B,  en)  is  somewhat  depressed  and  has  a 
concave  anterior  and  a  convex  posterior  face-a  form  known  as 
procoeUms.  Each^half  of  the  neural  arch  consists  of  two  parts,  a 
piUar-like  pedicle  {pd)  springing  from  the  centrum  and  extending 
vertically  upwards,  and  a  flat,  nearly  horizontal  lamina  (fon), 
forming,  with  its  fellow,  the  roof  of  the  neural  canal.  When 
the  vertebrae  are  in  position,  wide  gaps  are  left  between  successive 
pedicles ;  these  are  the  irUervertebral  foramina  and  serve  for  the 
transmission  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  zygapophyses  {a,  zyg)  or 
yoking  processes  are  far  better  developed  than  in  any  Fish ;  they 
spring  from  the  junction  of  pedicle  and  lamina,  the  anterior 
zygapophysis  having  a  distinct  articular  facet  on  its  dorsal,  the 
posterior  on  its  ventral  surface.  Thus  when  the  vertebrae  are  ia 
position  the  posterior  zygapophyses  of  each  overlap  the  anterior 
zygapophyses  of  its  immediate  successor.  LateraUy  the  neural 
arch  gives  ofi  on  each  side  a  large  outstanding  transverse  process 
{tr.  pr) ;  its  crown  is  produced  into  a  very  small  and  inconspicuous 
neural  spine  (n,  sp). 

The  first  or  cervical  vertebra  (V.  1)  has  a  very  small  centrum  and 
no  transverse  processes.  There  are  no  anterior  zygapophyses,  but 
at  the  junction  of  centrum  and  arch  there  occurs  on  each  side  a 
large  oval  concave  facet  for  articulation  with  one  of  the  condyles 
of  the  skull  {vide  infra).    The  eighth  vertebra  has  a  biconcave 
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. M 1^  Ion- ud  hind-Umb«  an  nmoved.  u  wo  ue  t^  [DvoMlng  bon« 

ODttWkAiUaoftbeikDU.    CuUlatfnoiu  utta  dotMd.   NuuMOlreplw^bODM  Is  thick, 

" it  InTMitilni  bono  Id  lUllc  npltali,  other  nfennocs  In  •mall  luUta.    a,  e.  J^. 

rconoOlEyal^BcU.  ■cMabDlom;  AST.  ■sMsKlua;b.i^.  bUl-b]«liO.  Ckleu; 


L  OC.  exoedplt*! ;  nB.  femur; /m. /mi'.  tonUaeUea;  FR.  PA. 

..  Dnerua;  IL.  lllgin:  ifZ. maillU;  off. op. olf»clorT cawule  ;  at.rt- 

tk  MDttM  ip.cim-  poiterior  oomu  ol  hrold ;  PUX.  nraoudlU ;  nt.  OT.  pro-oUc ; 
JUJn.  qm^tto-Juaal ;  BA.n.  ndto-ulna;  SP.BTB.  epbanetlimold ;  SQ.  pum- 
qiudnta ;  S.BOV.  iDim^upula  '  tw.  >iiBpeii8orliiin  ;  Tl.n.  tjblo-flbula  ;  tr.pr.  tnos- 
vafMiHOCMSiVST.  nroetyJei  V.  l.cetvlcal  veitebn;  V.  S,  aacrol  veitebn  i  Vo.vonai; 
I — F,  diflte.  B,  the  fonrth  vertabr^  uiteiioT  fmce,  a.  tyg^  Ullcrloi  ijEAPOI^LrHls  ;  fli. 
eoilmm  ;  Jul  luuliia  i  ■.  rp.  Dean]  Bploe  ;  pd.  pedlcla  ;  tr.  pr.  trsoeTtrm  proceu.    (After 
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centrum ;  that  of  the  ninth  or  sacral  vertebra  (V.  9)  is  convex  in 
front  and  presents  posteriorly  a  double  convexity  articulating  with 
a  double  concavity  on  the  anterior  end  of  the  urostyle.  The  latter 
(U.  ST.)  is  formed  by  the  ossification  of  the  perichordal  tube  (see 
p.  71),  which,  in  this  region  of  the  vertebral  column,  does  not 
become  segmented  into  vertebrsB. 

The  skuU  (Figs.  933  and  934)  consists  of  a  narrow  brain-case, 
produced  behind  into  great  outstanding  auditory  capsidles,  and  in 
front  into  large  olfactory  capsules.  The  whole  of  the  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  immovably  fixed  to  the  cranium,  so  that  the  only"  free 
parts  are  the  lower  jaw  and  a  small  plate  of  mingled  bone  ^  and 
cartilage,  the  hyoid  apparatus,  which  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
and  is  the  sole  Representative  in  the  skull  of  the  entire  hyo- 
branchial  or  gill-bearing  skeleton  of  Fishes. 

As  in  the  Trout,  a  number  of  investing  bone^  can  be  removed 
from  the  skull  without  injury  to  the  underlying  chondrocranium. 
The  latter,  however,  is  not,  as  in  the  Trout,  the  primary  cranium 
alone,  but,  as  in  Holocephali  and  Dipnoi,  the  primary  cranium 
plus  the  palatoquadrate  or  primary  upper  jaw.     The  cranium  in 
the  strict  sense  includes  the  brain-case  and  the   auditory   and 
olfactory  capsules  :  the  palatoquadrate  (pal.  qu)  is  not  a  soUd  mass 
fused  throughout  its  length  with  the  cranium,  as  in  Holocephali  and 
Dipnoi,  but  rather  resembles  the  subocular  arch  of  the  Lamprey 
(p.  123),  being  a  slender  rod  attached  to  the  cranium  at  either 
«id,  but  free  in  the  middle.    It  is  divisible  into  three  regions, 
a  posterior  quadrate-region  or  suspensorium  (sus)^  an  intermediate 
pterygoid  region,  and  an  anterior  palatine  region.    The  suspensorium 
extends  backwards,  outwards,  and  downwards  from  the  auditory 
region  of  the  cranium,  to  which  it  is  immovably  united  by  its  forked 
proximal  end,  one  branch  of  the  fork — the  otic  process  (Fig.  934, 
ot,  pr) — being  fused  with  the  auditory  capsule,  the  other — ^the 
pedicle  (ped)— -with,  the  trabecular  region  immediately  anterior  to 
the  auditory  capsule.    Ventrally  the  suspensorium  furnishes  an 
articular  facet  for  the  mandible,  and  is  connected  with  the  delicate 
rod-like  pterygoid  region ;    this  passes  forwards  and  joins  the 
palatine  region,  which  is  a  transverse  bar  fused  at  its  inner  end  with 
the  olfactory  capsule. 

The  occipital  region  of  the  cranium  contains  only  two  bones, 
the  exoccipitals  (EX.  OC),  which  he  one  on  each  side  of  the  foramen 
magnum  {for.  mag)  and  meet  above  and  below  it :  there  is  no 
trace  of  supra-  or  basi-occipital.  Below  the  foramen  magnum  are 
a  pair  of  oval  projections,  the  occipital  condyles  {oc.  en),  furnished  by 
the  exoccipitals  and  articulating  with  the  cervical  vertebra. 

Each  auditory  capsule  is  ossified  by  a  single  bone,  the  pro-otic 
(PR.  OT) ;  there  are  no  other  ossifications  of  the  auditory 
region  (p.  77).  In  the  adult  the  pro-otic  fuses  with  the  ex- 
occipital  :  it  presents  on  its  outer  surface,  behind  the  otic  process 
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of  the  suBpensorium,  a  small  aperture,  the  fenestra  ovalis,  closed  in 
the  entire  animal  by  membrane,  and,  when  the  latter  is  removed, 
leading  into  tiie  cavity  of  the  auditory  capsule,  containing  the 
membranons  labyrinth. 

In  front  of  the  auditory  capsules  a  considerable  part  of  the 
fusnial  wall  is  formed  of  cartilage,  and  presents  above  a  single 
"laige  and  a  pair  of  smailforUaneUes  (Fig.  933, /on., /on'),  but  anteriorly 
it  is  osedfied  by  the  spheneikmoid,  or  girdle-bone  (SP.  ETH),  a  short 
bony  tube  divided  by  a  transverse  partition  into  an  anterior  com- 
partment which  lodges  the  hinder  ends  of  the  olfactory  sacs,  and  a 
posterior  compartment  which  contains  the  olfactory  bulbs.    The 


fta.  Ml. — Kaaa  tnnporaila.  The  skulL  A,  tnim  bensaUi,  with  Uh  InveaUng  baii« 
nnuved  on  tin  lisht  side  (le[t  of  Osure) ;  B,  trom  Uie  left  >tde,  wlUi  mandible  and  hrold  ; 
C,  fiata  behind,  t£e  Inveating  bonea  removed  at  tut.  a.  e.  hi/,  ■nteclor  coma  of  bytM ; 
td.ep.  anditDnr  capsule  ;  b.  &.  body  of  hyold ;  QOIm.  columella ;  DST.  deatar; ;  EX.OO. 
cxocdpltal ;  /or.  noa.  toranMD  "«>"'""  ;  /,  ot,  fenestra  ovalis ;  PR.PA.  fronto-puletat ; 
V-MOK.  mento-iiieckelian  ;  MX.  maxilla ;  SA.  nasal :  Nv.  i,  optic  f  .-     .  . 


fonungntor  BfUiaodsevcaUi nerves;  JTs.  9, iO, foramina iorulntli sod teotli nerves;  dc.ch. 
ocd^tal  amdyb :  otf.  ci>.  olfactor?  capsule  ;  at.  pr.  otic  procsas ;  PAL,  aaUUne  ;  pal.  fu. 
nlato-qiudnte ;  PA.SPS.  jaitapbeaoid;  p.  c.  ft^.  posterior  cumu  of  hyoid;  pei.  pedicle  ; 
PUZ.  preinaxUla :  FS.OT.  pro-oUe ;  Pyo.  pterygoid  ;  Q  (/.J  t/.quadrato-jugil :  SP.BTB. 
•ptieaethmold  ;  ^.  paiaquadrate  ;  itp.  stapes  ;  tus  (^uod)  snspensodum  (quadrate) ;  VO. 
-- imer,     (4(l«r  fimea,  sliglitly  altered.)    A  minute  investlna  bona,  til """ 


quadrato-jugai :  SP.BTB. 
lensodum  (quadrat*' -   "" 

.  . ^ .    •  bona,  the  teptthvu.  . .    .. 

•rhkb  Is  preHDt  above  the  maiUia,  close  to  the  nostra  la  notliere  represented. 

anterior  compartment  is  again  divided  by  a  vertical  partition 
which  separates  the  olfactory  sacs  from  one  another,  and  the 
transverse  partition  is  perforated  for  the  olfactory  nerves.  This 
very  peculiar  and  characteristic  bone  may  be  taken  to  represent 
meso-  and  ecto-ethmoids  and  pre-  and  orbito-sphenoids  all  united 
together. 

The  olfactory  capsules  (Figs.  933,  934,  olf.  cp)  have  a  delicate 
cartilag^ous  roof  and  floor  produced  into  irregular  processes  which 
help  to  support  the  olfactory  sac.  They  are  separated  from  one 
anotlm  by  a  vertical  plate  of  cartilage,  continuous  behind  with  the 
^rdle-bone  and  representing  the  imossLfled  part  of  the  mesethmoid  ; 
and  the  anterior  wall  of  each  is  produced  into  a  little  curved,  rod- 
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like  rhinal  process.    The  whole  of  the  primary  palatoquadrate  arch 
is  unossified. 

To  this  partly  ossified  chondrocranium  the  usual  investing 
bones  are  appUed  above  and  below.  Covering  the  roof  of  the 
brain-case  is  a  single  pair  of  bones,  the  fronto-parietals  (FR.  PA), 
each  formed  by  the  fusion  of  a  frontal  and  a  parietal,  distinct 
in  the  young  Frog.  Over  the  olfactory  capsules  are  paired 
triangular  nasals  (NA),  and  applied  to  their  ventral  surfaces  small 
paired  vomers  {VO).  On  the  ventral  surface  of  the  skull  is  a  large 
T-shaped  parasphenoid  {PA.  SPH),  its  stem  underlying  the  basis 
cranii,  whUe  its  two  arms  extend  outwardls  beneath  the  auditory 
capsules. 

In  the  Trout,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  palatine  and  pterygoid 
are  replacing  bones,  formed  as  ossifications  of  the  palatoquadrate 
cartilage.  In  the  Frog  this  cartilage  is,  as  we  have  seen,  unossified, 
but  to  its  ventral  face  two  investing  bones  are  applied,  a  smaU 
rod-hke  palatine  {PAL),  and  a  three-rayed  pterygoid  {PTG)  having 
an  anterior  arm  extending  forwards  to  the  palatine,  an  inner  arm 
appUed  to  the  pedicle  of  the  suspensorium,  and  an  outer  arm 
extending  along  the  whole  inner  face  of  the  suspensorium.  It  wiU 
thus  be  seen  that  bones  originally  preformed  in  cartilage  may  give 
place  to  investing  bones,  developed  in  corresponding  situations, 
but  altogether  independent  of  the  cartilage,  the  latter  remaining 
unossified.  • 

The  suspensorium,  as  we  have  seen,  is  strengthened  on  its  inner 
face  by  the  outer  arm  of  the  pterygoid  ;  externally  it  is  similarly 
supported  by  a  hammer-shaped  investing  bone,  the  paraquadraie, 
often  known  as  the  squamosal  {SQ),  The  upper  jajv^  is  formed  by 
three  investing  bones,  the  small  premaxiUa  {PMX)  in  front,  then 
the  long,  narrow  maxilla  {MX),  and  finally  the  short  quadrato- 
jugal  {QU.  JV),  which  is  connected  posteriorly  with  the  quad- 
rate. 

The  mandible  contains  a  persistent  Meckel's  cartilage,  as  a  sort 
of  core,  outside  which  are  formed  two  bones,  a  long  angulo-splenial 
on  its  inner  face,  and  a  short  dentary  {DNT)  on  the  outer  face  of  its 
distal  half.  The  actual  distal  end  of  Meckel's  cartilage  is  ossified 
as  a  small  replacing  bone,  the  m^nto-mechelian  (M.  MCK),  not 
represented  in  Fishes. 

The  hyoid  apparatus  consists  of  a  shield-shaped  plate  of  car- 
tilage, the  body  of  the  hyoid  (6.  hy),  produced  at  its  anterior  angles 
into  slender  rods,  the  anterior  cornua  (a.  c.  hy),  which  curve  upwards 
and  are  fused  with  the  auditory  capsules,  and  at  its  posterior  angles 
into  partly  ossified  rods,  the  posterior  cornua  {p.  c.  hy),  which  extend 
backwards,  embracing  the  glottis. 

Two  other  cranial  structures  remain  to  be  noticed.  External 
to  the  paraquadrate  is  a  ring  of  cartilage,  the  annulus  tympankus 
(Fig.  947,  an.  tymp.),  which  supports  the  tympanic  membrane  as 
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the  frame  of  a  tambourine  supporte  the  parchmeiit.  Inserted  into 
the  fenestra  ovalis  is  a  nodule  of  cartilage,  the  stapes  {sip.),  to 
which  is  attached  the  inner  end  of  a  small  hammer-shaped  structure, 
the  cdunKUa  (COL),  the 

handle  of  which  b  ossi-  "f'"' 

fied,  while  its  carti- 
laginous head,  or  eatra- 
columeila,  is  fixed  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tym- 
panic membrane. 

The  comparison  of  the 
Frog's  skull  with  those 
of  Fishes  is  facilitated 
by  a  study  of  its  de- 
velopment. In  the  tad- 
pole or  larval  Frog  there 
is  a  cartilaginous  cranium 
(Fig.  935)  connected  on 
each  side  with   a   stout 


'la.SSS.— Skull  of  Tadpole,  au.  ct>.  auditory  caps' 
br.  1—4,  br»ncbl»l  Brdiea  ;  r.  Air.  ceralohjal ; 
colun)EJJ»  ;  mrk.  MerkBl's  cartilage  :  at},  cp.  olfad 

capsule  :  opi.  for.  opilc  (orBBi ■■"-'  ■ 

cess  of  suHpeDBOiiuin  ;  oC.  pr.  nun  prvaam ,  jwt.  pw. 
rnlslo- piety (oid  bar  ;  «u.  quadrat*  ;  tip.  stapes. 
(After  Macshall,  xlightly  altered.) 


orbital  pro- 


inverted  arch,  like  the  subocular  arch  of  the  Lamprey  or  the 
palatoquadrate  of  Chimsera  or  Ceratodus,  and,  like  them,  de- 
veloped from  the  dorsal  region   of  the  mandibular  arch.      The 


The  shoulder  .girdle  from  the  veotml  aspect.    Cartilage  dotted. 
™W;  CI.  clavicle;  Ep,  omoBlemum  ;  6.  gleootd  caWty  ;  Ft. 

ifcplcoracoida;  S.  scapula;  SI.  alemum.    {("rom  Wleden- 


quadrate  region  (qu)  of  this  primary  upper  jaw  is  well  in  front 
of  the   eye,  the   axis   of    the  suspensorium   being   ioclined   for- 
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wards  and  the  mandible  very  short,  in  correspondence  with  the 
small  size  ofj^the  tadpole's  mouth.  The  quadrate  is  fused  by  its 
pedicle  withjnbhejtrabecular  region,^the  otic  process  {ot.  y^)l,which 
unites  it  wim  the  auditory  capsule  being  formed  later.  Behind 
the  suspensorium  are  distinct  hyoid  (c.  hy)  and  branchial  (6r.  1 — 4) 

arches  supporting  the  gills  by 
which  the  tadpole  breathes.  As 
development  goes  on,  the  axis 
of  the  suspensorium  is  rotated 
'€/9  backwards,  producing  the  wide 
gape  of  the  adult,  and  the  stout 
palatopterygoid  region  of  the 
subocular  arch  {pal,  ptg)  gradu- 
ally assumes  the  slender  propor- 
e/2.cof  tions  it  has  in  the  adult.     The 

FIG.  937.-Bana.  Diagrammatic  transverse  gf^^^^^.  P^^,?*  ^\  ^^^^  ^^^ 
section  through  the  shoulder-girdle,  cor.  glVCS  nSC  tO  the  autcnor  COmua 
coracoid;  ep.  ccr.  epicoracoid ;  gl.  glenoid  t  rx^  «J„l4.  "U^^:^  ««^«««4.„„ 
cavity  ;  hu.  humerus  ;  icp.  scapula  ;  ».  »cj>.  01  the  aCLUlt  nyOld-apparatUS, 
supra-scapula ;  t>.  3,  third  vertebra.  (From  4.},p  Kodv  of  wliirh  k  fnrmpH 
Parker's  Practical Zootow)  ^^®    ^^J    ^J-    ^^^^    ^    lOrmCQ 

from  the  basi-hyal  and  basi- 
branchials,  and  its  posterior  comua  probably  from  the  fourth 
branchial  arch.  The  columella  is  developed  independently,  but 
may  perhaps  represent  a  pharyngo-hyal  or  dorsal  segment  of  the 
hyoid  arch.  The  stapes  ia^a  detached  portion  of  the  outer  wall  of 
the  auditory  capsule.  Thus,  with  the  assumption  of*  purely  aerial 
respiration,  the  complex  branchial  skeleton  is  reduced  to  a  simple 
structure  for  the  support  of  the  tongue. 

The  shonider-girdle  has  essentially  the  structure  already  described 
(p.  81)  in  general  terms  as  characteristic  of  the  pentadactyle 
Craniata.  The  scapula  (Fig.  936,  S,  Fig.  937,  scp)  is  ossified,  and 
is  connected  by  its  dorsal  edge  with  a  suprascapida  (Fig.  933,  S. 
SCP,  Fig.  937,  5.  scp)  formed  partly  of  bone,  partly  of  calcified 
cartilage,  and  developed  from  the  dorsal  region  of  the  embryonic 
shoulder-girdle.  The  coracoid  (Fig.  936,  Co.,  Fig.  937,  cor.)  is  also 
ossified,  but  the  procoracoid  is  represented  by  a  bar  of  cartilage 
having  an  investing  bone,  the  clavicle  {01),  closely  applied  to  it.  The 
suprascapula  overlaps  the  anterior,  vertebrae ;  the  coracoid  and 
procoracoid  are  connected  ventrally  by  a  cartilage,  the  epicoracoid 
(Fig.  936,  Co^,  Fig.  937,  ep.  cor),  which  is  in  close  contact^  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  middle  ventral  line,  so  that  the 
entire  shoulder-girdle  (Fig.  937),  like  that  of  the  Dog-fish,  forms  a 
single  inverted  arch. 

Passing  forwards  from  the  anterior  ends  of  the  united  epicoracoids 
is  a  rod  of  bone,  ^e  omostemum  (Fig.  936,  Ep),  tipped  by  a  rounded 
plate  of  cartilage,  and  passing  backwards  from  their  posterior  ends  is 
a  similar  but  larger  bony  rod,  the  sternum  {St),  also  tipped  by  a 
cartilaginous  plate,  to  which  the  name  adphistemum  {Kn)  is  appUed. 
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These  two  stractores  are  the  first  indication  of  a  sternum  we  have  yet 
met  with,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  median  ventral  element 
of  the  shoulder-girdle  of  Heptanchus  (p.  170).  The  omostemum  is 
developed  as  paired  forward  extensions  of  the  epicoracoids  which 
undergo  fusion  :  the  sternum  and  xiphistemum  arise  as  paired  rods 
lying  posterior  to  the  epicoracoids,  and  subsequently  uniting  with 
one  another.  This  sternal  apparatus  of  the  Frog  (and  of  the 
Amphibia  in  general)  differs  developmentally  from  the  structures 
in  the  higher  Vertebrates  to  which  the  same  name  is  appUed — ^the 
latter  being  formed  from  separated-o£E  portions  of  embryonic  ribs 
{costal  sternum). 

The  fore-limbs  deviate  from  the  typical  structure  (p.  81)  chiefly 
in  the  fusion  of  the  radius  and  ulna  into  a  single  radio-idna  (Fig. 
933,  RA.  UL),  and  in  the  presence  of  only  four  complete  digits  with 
a  vestigial  one  on  the  radial  side.  In  all  probability  the  last  repre- 
sents the  poUex,  and  the  complete  digits  are  the  second  to  the  fifth 
of  the  typical  hand.  Six  carpals  only  are  present,  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  digits  articulating  with  a  single  bone  which  has  apparently 
arisen  by  the  fusion  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  distalia  and  of  at 
least  one  centrale. 

The  pelvic  girdle  (Fig.  938)  is  very  peculiarly  modified  ;  it  resembles 
in  form  a  Bird's  "  merrythought,"  consisting  of  two  long,  curved 
bars  articulating  in  front  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sacral 
vertebra  (Fig.  933)  and  uniting  posteriorly  in  an  irregular  vertical 
disc  of  mingled  bone  and  cartilage  which 
bears  on  each  side  a  deep,  hemispherical 
acetabulum  (G)  for  the  articulation  of  the 
thigh-bone.  The  curved  rods  are  the  Uia 
(/!.,  P) ;  they  expand  posteriorly  and 
unite  with  one  another  in  the  median 
plane  to  form  the  dorsal  portion  of  the 
disc  and  about  one-half  of  the  acetabu- 
lum. The  posterior  portions  of  the  disc 
and  acetabulum  are  furnished  by  the 
ischia  (Z^),  fused  with  one  another  in  the 
sagittal  plane,  their  ventral  portions  by 
the  similarly  united  pubes  {Kn).  The 
ilium  and  ischium  are  formed  of  true  bone, 
the  pubis  of  calcified  cartilage  ;  the  union 
of  the  elements  in  the  median  plane  is 
called  the  symphysis.  In  the  larva  the 
ilium  is  vertical,  but  during  development 
it  becomes  lengthened  and  at  the  same  time  rotated  backwards, 
thus  bringing  the  articulation  of  the  hind-limbs  as  far  back  as 
possible. 

In  the  hind-limb  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  fused  to  form  a  single 
iibio-JUmla  (Fig.  933,  TI.  FI),  and  the  two  bones  in  the  proximal 
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Fig.  938. — ^Bana  eflciUenta. 
Pelvic  girdle  from  the  right 
side.  G,  acetabulum ;  //,  P, 
ilium ;  Is.  ischium ;  Kn, 
pubis.  (From  Wiedersheim's 
Comparatice  Anatomy.) 
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row  of  the  tarsus — the  tibiale  or  (tstragalus  (AST)  and  the  fibulare 
or  calcaneum  (CAL) — are  greatly  elongated  and  provide  the  leg  with 
an  additional  segment.  There  are  three  tarsals  in  the  distal  row, 
one  of  which  appears  to  represent  the  centrale,  another  the  first 
distale,  and  the  third  the  fused,  second  and  third  distalia.  There 
are  five  well-developed  digits,  and  on  the  tibial  side  of  the  first 
is  a  spur-like  structure  or  cahar  (c),  formed  of  three  bones,  a  meta- 
tarsal and  two  phalanges  :  such  an  additional  digit  is  called  a 
pre-hallux. 

All  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  consist  of  the  shaft  formed  of  true 
bone  and  of  extremities  of  calcified  cartilage.  The  distinction  is  a 
very  obvious  one,  both  in  the  freshly-prepared  and  in  the  dried 
skeleton. 

The  muscular  system  has  undergone  great  modifications  in 
correspondence  with  the  complex  movements  performed  by  the 
limbs.  The  dorsal  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  no  longer  divisible* 
into  myomeres,  but  take  the  form  of  longitudinal  or  obUque  bands 
(extensores  dorsi,  &c.),  lying  partly  above  the  vertebrae,  partly 
between  the  transverse  processes,  partly  between  the  ilia  and  the 
urostyle.  The  ventral  muscles  are  differentiated  into  a  paired 
median  band,  the  rectus  abdominis  (Fig.  939,  ret.  abd),  with  longi- 
tudinal fibres,  and  a  double  layer  of  obUque  fibres — cbliquus 
externus  (obL  ext)  and  internus  {obL  int) — extending  from  the 
vertebral  column  to  the  recti.  Both  the  extensor  dorsi  and  the 
rectus  abdominis  are  traversed  at  intervals  by  transverse  bands 
of  fibrous  tissue,  the  inscriptiones  tendinecB  (ins.  ten),  but  the 
segments  thus  formed  do  not  correspond  with  the  embryonic 
myomeres.  The  right  and  left  recti  are  united  by  a  longitudinal 
band  of  tendon,  the  linea  alba  (I.  aJh). 

The  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  numerous  and  complex,  each 
segment  having  its  own  set  of  muscles  by  which  the  various 
movements  of  which  it  is  capable  are  performed.  There  are 
muscles  passing  from  the  trunk  to  the  Umb-girdles  ;  from  the  trunk 
or  the  limb-girdles  to  the  humerus  and  femur ;  from  the  humerus 
and  femur  to  the  radio-ulna  and  tibio-fibula  ;  from  the  fore-arm  or 
shank  to  the  digits ;  and  from  one  segment  of  a  digit  to  another. 
For  the  most  part  the  Umb-muscles  are  elongated  and  more  or  less 
spindle-shaped,  presenting  a  muscular  portion  or  beUy  which  passes 
at  either  end  into  a  tendon  of  strong  fibrous  tissue  serving  to  fix 
the  muscle  to  the  bones  upon  which  it  acts.  The  relatively  fixed 
end  of  a  muscle  is  called  its  origin,  the  relatively  movable  end  its 
insertion,  e.g,  in  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg 
(gstr)  the  proximal  end  attached  to  the  femur  is  the  origin,  the 
distal  end  attached  to  the  foot  the  insertion.  According  to  their 
a'ction  muscles  are  divided  into  flexors  which  bend,  and  extensors 
which  straighten,  one  part  upon  another ;  adductors  which  draw 
towards,  and  abductors  which  draw  away  from,  the  middle  line; 
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elevatoTS  which  mse,  and  depressors  which  lower,  a  part,  auch  as 
the  lower  jaw.  The  names  of  the  muscles  may  have  reference  to 
tlieir  position,  e.g.  pectoralis  (p>t.),  the  principal  muscle  of  the  chest ; 


Pia  039  — Kuu  Menlanta.  The  muscles  trom  the  wntrsl  sspCFt.  On  tho  te[tslde(Tfahtof 
BRunl  miuir  of  the  superfldaL  miucles  have  beea  cut  and  rellectfil  to  xhon  the  deep  layer. 
odd  hrtt  adductor  brevla  ;  add.  long,  adductor  lonsus ;  add.  tnai7.  s>ltluct«T  macaus  ;  M. 
deltoid  •  al  n  ext«uiior  cruris ;  eit.  tr$.  extcnaor  tarsi :  FE.  femur ;  ^.  t|>.  gen>o-li]^>h]  ; 
aitr  gastnifncndui ;  Av.  at.  hyoidosaiia :  in*.  Int.  Insciiptlo  Icadlnea ;  I.  alb.  Unea  alba  ; 
my.Ay.  mylo-brold  ;  i>N.  int.  obllnuus  Internus  :  oil.  txt.  obUquvf  extemin  ;  OJt.  omoslcr- 
Dum  '  B  c  *H  poeterlor  comu  of  hycdd  ;  prt.  pectoratla ;  petn,  pectlneun  ;  per.  pcroiueui ; 
rel.iM  iw^us  abdominis  ;rErf.  is/.  Bwj.tertuiilnternus  major:  rwf.tBt.niin,  rectus  lnt*rDUS 
minor ;  mr.  wrtorlni ;  «ft.  ml.  eub-mentalts ;  mm.  (m.  Beml-tendlnoaus ;  (it.  ant.  UbLalto 
anlicua  :  lib.  PMt.  tibialis  poeUcua  ;   Tl.  Fl.  (ibioBbula ;  roif.  ii4.  vastus  Intemtn ;  i.  (t. 


or  to  theii  fonn,  e.g.  biceps,  tlie  two-headed  mnscle ;  or  to  theiz 
action,  e.g.  fiexor  tarsi ;  oi  to  theii  origin  and  insertion,  e.g.  coraeo- 
humerdia. 

Digestive  Organs. — The  mouth  leads  into  a  wide  buccal  cavity 
having  in  ita  loof  the  internal  or  posterior  nares  (Fig,  940,  p.  na.), 
a  pail  of  projections  due  to  the  downward  bulging  of  the  lai^ 
eyes,  and  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  [eus.  t.,  vide  infra). 
On  itB  floor  is  the  large  tongue  (tng.),  attached  in  front  and  free 
behind,  where  it  ends  in  a  double  point ;  by  means  of  its  mosdes 
it  can  be  suddenly  projected,  point  foremost,  from  the  mouth,  and 
is  used  in  the  capture  of  Insects.  Immediately  behind  the  tongue 
is  the  glottis  {3I.).  Teeth  are  arranged  in  a  single  series  rouml  the 
edge  of  the  upper  jaw,  attached  to  the  premazillee  and  maxillse ; 


FlO.  BIO.— KaiiB  umparaila.  DLieectlon  (ronUUie  left  Klde ;  ths  viscera  somewhat  dlspUoed. 
OH.  uiu>  :  6.  d.  bite-duct ;  b.  hu.  hodj  of  hyold  ;  bl.  urinaiy  bladder ;  N'.  lU  openlna  lato  tbs 

bn> ;ep.  ad.  corpus adlpaaum  ;  crb.  A.  cerebral  hemisphere  :  d.  ly.  i.  doisal Ifiaph sinus  ; du. 
duodenum  ;  ep.  tor.  eplcoiacald :  nu.  I.  EusUcblsn  tube  ;  FR.  PA.  (ronto-ptulettil :  tl. 

nti9;in<I.8uUet:IL.lUum;is.l9chlum;jti[.  kidney  :  I.  au.  left  Hurlcleil.fiv.  left  lung; 
Lver  ;  H,  MCB.  mento-meckcllBE  ;  n.  a  I,  neural  arch  of  first  vertebra  ;  otf.  I.  oUartory 
bulb :  opt.  I.  opHc  lobe  ;  0.  BT.  omosteruum  ;  pcd.  pericardium  ;  FMX.  premaiiUa ; 
PH.  pancreas  ;  p.  no.  posterior  naiii ;  pa.  puhli ;  rd.  tectum  ;  r.  Ing.  right  luug  ;  i.  uU. 
ileum ;  tp.  cd.  spinal  cord  ;  bph.  etb.  apbenethmold  ;  tpt.  epleen  ;  tL  storoach  ;  a.  e.  shiin 
Tenoaua  ;  0>g.  tongue  :  It.  testis :  ur.  ureter ;  ur'.  lis  aperture  mto  ths  cloaca  ;  ubt.  uroatyle ; 
0.  vsntrtcle;  c.ly.  i.  ventrallymph  alnua  ;  m.  t.  vomerine  teeth  ;  ti.  tan.  vesloula  aemlnslis. 

there  is  also  a  small  patch'  of  teeth  {vo.  t.)  on  each  vomer  just 
internal  to  the  posterior  nostril.  The  teeth  are  small  conical 
bodies,  their  bases  ankylosed  to  the  bones ;  their  only  use  is  to 
prevent  the  polished  or  slimy  bodies  of  the  prey — Insects  and 
Worms — from  shpping  out  of  the  mouth. 

The  buccal  cavity  narrows  towards  the  pharynx,  which  leads  by 
a  short  guSM  iyul.)  into  a  stomach  (st.)  consisting  of  a  wide  cardiac 
and  a  short,  narrow,  pyloric  division.  The  duodenum  {du),  or  first 
portion  of  the  small  intestine,  passes  forwards  parallel  with  the 
stomach  ;  the  rest  of  the  smfJI  intestine  (ileum)  is  twisted  into  & 
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coiL     The  larse  intestine  oi  rectum  {ret.)  is  very  ^de  and  short, 
and  passes  without  change  of  diameter  into  the  cloaca  (d.). 

The  Kver  (If.)  is  two-lobed ;  between  the  right  and  left  lobes 
lies  a  lai^e  gaUHadder  (Fig.  941,  G).  The  panoreaa  (P.)  is,  an 
irr^jular  gland  sur- 
rounding the  bile- 
duct,  into  which  it 
ponxs  its  secretion ; 
the  s^een  (Fig.  940, 
spl.)  is  a  smidl,  red 
lobular  body  at- 
tached near  the 
anterior  end  of  the 
rectum.  The  thyroids 
are  small  paired 
organs  lying  below 
the  floor  of  the 
mouth  in  front  of 
the     glottis.      The 

thymus  is   also  , 

paired,  and  is 
situated  behind  and 
beloW  the  tympanic 
membrane. 

Respiratory 
Organs.  — The 
lungs  {I.  big.,  r.  Ing.) 
are  elastic  sacs  lying 
in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  ccelome  above 
the  heart  and  liver ; 
their   size  and 


ly 


Dk.'  hepatic  dncta;   Du.   < 


11 ;    a.  EaU-bUddei 
rudB ;  Ut).  duodenj 

appearuice.  vary 
greatly  according 
to  their  state  of 
distension.  Each  contains  a  spacious  cavity  and  has  its  walls 
raised  into  a  complex  network  of  ridges  abundantly  supphed 
with  blood-vessels.  The  two  lungs  open  anteriorly  into  a  small 
laryngo-trackeal  chamber  which  communicates  with  the  mouth  by 
the  narrow  slit-like  glottis.  The  walls  of  the  laryngo-tracheal 
chamber  are  supported  by  a  cartilaginous  framework,  and  its 
mucous  membrane  is  raised  into  a  pair  of  horizontal  folds,  the 
vocal  chords,  by  the  vibration  of  which  the  croak  of  the  Frog  is 
produced. 

In  breathiiu;,  the  Frog  keeps  its  mouth  closed,  and  by  depressii^ 
the  floor  df  the  mouth,  draws  air  into  the  buccal  cavity  through 
the  nostrils.    The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  then  raised,  the  nostrils. 
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which  are  valvular,  are  closed,  and  the  air  is  forced  through  the 
glottis  into  the  lungs.  The  skin  also  is  an  important  respiratory 
organ. 

Circulatory  Organs. — The  pericardium  {Fig.  940,  pcd.)  is  not 
situated  in  front  of  the  general  coelome,  as  in  Fishes,  but  lies  in 
the  ctelomic  cavity  between  the  gullet  above  and  the  epicoracoida 
below  ;  it  consists,  as  usual,  of  a  visceral  layer  closely  adherent  to 
the  heart,  and  a  loose  parietal  layer,  the  two  being  continuous  at 
the  bases  of  the  great  vessels  and  separated  by  a  small  quantity 
of  pericardial  fluid. 

The  heart  consists. of  a  sinus  venosus  (Figs.  940  and  944,  s.  v.),  right 
and  left -auricles  (r.  au.,  I.  au.),  a  ventricle  (v.,  vt.),  and  a  conus 


FiQ.  gi2.^Buia  temporarld.  The  heart  tram  the  ventral  aspect  with  the  cavlUea  laid  open. 
0,  a',  bristle  In  left  carotia  trunk ;  au.  b.  d.  auciciilo-ventclcular  valves  ;  b.  b',  bristle  in  lett 

csarotld  labyrinth  ;  c.'arl.  coaus  arteriosua :  ear.  (r.  carotid  tVaak  ;  I.  ou.  left  auricle  ;  Ig.  a. 
Ungual  art^  ;  I.  v.  longltudlaal  valve ;  )>ui.  cu.  <r.  puliuo-cutaueotn  trunk ;  pui,  d.  ai«rtii[a 

septum  auricularum  ;  r,  v',  valves  ;  li.  ventricle. 

arteriosus  (c.  art.).  The  sinus  venosus  opens  into  the  right  auricle, 
the  pulmonary  veins  into  the  left ;  a  striking  advance  on  the 
Dipnoi  is  seen  in  the  greatly  increased  size  of  the  left  auricle  and 
its  separation  by  a  complete  partition,  the  septum  auricuiarum 
(Fig.  942,  spt.  aur.),  from  the  right.  The  two  auricles  open  by  a 
common  auriculo- ventricular  aperture,  guarded  by  a  pair  of  valves 
(au.  V.  v.),  into  the  single  ventricle.     The  latter  has  a  transversely 
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elongated  cavity,  and  its  dorsal  and  ventral  walls  are  raised  up 
into  muscular  ridges  or  trabeculsB  with  interstices  between. them. 
The  conus  springs  from  the  right  side  of  the  base  of  the  ventricle  ; 
it  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  three  small  semilunar  valves  (v.), 
and  is  traversed  obliquely  along  its  whole  length  by  a  large  flap-like 
longitudinal  valve  (l.v.)  which  springs  from  its  dorsal  wall  and  is  free 
ventrally.  The  conus  passes  without  change  of  diameter  into 
a  bvJbus  aortcB,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  semilunar  valve  (v') 
and  by  the  free  end  of  the  longitudinal  valve.  The  bulbus  gives 
ofE  two  branches,  right  and  left,  each  of  them  divided  by  two  longi- 
tudinal partitions  into  three  vessels,  an  inner  or  anterior,  the 
carotid  trunk  (car.  tr.),  a  middle,  the  systemic  trunk  or  aortic  arch, 
and  an  outer  or  posterior,  the  pulmo-ctUaneous  trunk  {pui.  cu.  tr.). 
The  carotid  and  systemic  trunks  communicate  separately  with  the 
bulbus ;  the  two  pulmo-cutaneous  trunks  communicate  with  the 
anterior  end  of  the  conus  by  a  single  valvular  aperture  placed  just 
behind  the  free  end  of  the  longitudinal  valve  (c'). 

After  being  boimd  together  in  the  way  described  for  a  short 
distance,  the  carotid,  systemic,  and  pulmo-cutaneous  trunks  separate 
from  one  another.  The  carotid  trunk  divides  into  carotid  (Figs.  942 
and  943,  car.)  and  lingual  (Ig.)  arteries  for  the  supply  of  the  head,  the 
former  having  at  its  base  a  small  swelling,  the  carotid  "  gland  "  or 
labyrinth  {car.  gl.),  with  a  spongy  interior  containing  numerous 
cavities.  /The  systemic  trunks  curve  round  the  gullet  and  unite  with 
one  another  above  it  to  form  the  dorsal  aorta  {d.  ao.),  from  which,  or 
from  one  of  the  systemic  trunks  themselves,  the  arteries  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  except  the  head,  the  lungs,  and  the  skin,  are 
given  off.  The  pulmo-cutaneous  trunk  divides  into  two,  a  pul- 
monary  artery  (pid.)  to  the  lung,  and  a  cu^taneous  artery  (cu.)  to  the 
skin. 

In  the  tadpole  there  are  four  aortic  arches,  each  consisting  of 
an  afferent  and  an  efferent  branchial  artery  connected  by  the 
capillaries  of  the  gills.  As  the  water-breathing  larva  undergoes 
metamorphosis  into  the  air-breathing  adult  the  gills  disappear ; 
the  first  aortic  arch  loses  its  connection  with  the  dorsal  aorta  and 
becomes  the  carotid  trunk ;  the  second  enlarges,  retains  its  con- 
nection with  the  dorsal  aorta,  and  becomes  the  systemic  trunk ; 
the  third  disappears ;  and  the  fourth  sends  off  branches  to  the 
lungs  and  skin,  loses  its  connection  with  the  dorsal  aorta,  and 
becomes  the  pulmo-Cutaneous  trunk. 

The  blood  from  each  side  of  the  head  is  returned  by  internal 
(Fig.  944,  int.  ju.)  and  external  (ext.  ju.)  jugular  veins  into  the 
precaval  vein  (pr.  v.),  which  also  receives  the  brachial  vein  (br.)  from 
the  fore-limb,  and  the  musculo-cutaneous  vein  (ms.  cu.)  from  the 
skin  and  muscles  of  the  side  and  back,  and  part  of  the  head  :  the 
two  precavals  open  separately  into  the  sinus  venosus. 

The  course  of  the  blood  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body 


is  very  different  from  wliat  we  have  met  with  in  Fishes,  the  differences 
being  due  partly  to  the  absence  of  a  tail,  partly  to  a  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  lateral  veins, 
and  partly  to  the  replace- 
ment of  the  cardinals  by 
a  paatcatxd  van,  found 
among  Fishes  only  in  the 
Dipnoi. 

The  blood  from  the 
front  part  of  the  hind-leg 
is  brought  back  by  a 
femoral  vein  [fm.),  which, 
on  reaching  the  ccelome, 
divides  into  two  branches, 
a  dorsal  and  a  ventr^. 
The  dorsal  branch  is  the 
renal  portal  vein  (ra.  pt.) : 
it  receives  the  sciatic  vein 
(sc.)  from  the  back  of  the 
leg  and  passes  to  the 
kidney,  in  which  it  breaks 
up  into  capillaries.  The 
ventral  branch  is  the 
pelvic  vein  (pv.) :  it  unites 
with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  to  form  the 
(didominal  vein  {lAd.) 
which  passes  forwards  in 
the  ventral  body-wall, 
between  the  Huea  alba 
and  the  peritoneum,  to 
the  level  of  the  sternum, 
where  it  turns  inwards 
and  divides  into  two 
branches,  both  brealdug 
up  into  capillaries  in  the 
liver.  Juat  as  it  enters 
the  liver  it  is  joined  by 
the  hepatic  portal  uein 
{hp.  p,.),  brii^jing  the 
blood  from  the  stomach, 
intestine,     spleen,     and 

" '     "         ■"  pancreas.  The  abdominal 

vein  also  receives  vesical  veins  (ves.)  from  the  urinary  bladder,  and 
a  small  cardiac  vein  from  the  heart  (cd.).  It  represents  the  lateral 
veins  of  Elasmobranchs  united  in  the  middle  ventral  line :  the 
pelvic  veins  are  their  posterior  free  portions. 


Pio.  eiS.—Bana  Mmporarla. 

The  arterial  ayetem, 

with  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys 

and  left  testis,  troni 

tha  ventral  aspect,    car.  carotid 

irtery;w>-.ffj.  carotid 

HbyrlQtt ;  t.  art    cx>nu8  artori 

sus;  car.  If,  carotid 

trunk;    col.    ma.    cteliaco-me 

cutaaeous  artery  ;  d.  ao.  dorsa 

aorta ;  da.  d'^^'o'denai 

artery  ;  <//.  gastric  artery  ;  ftp.  1 

patio  irtery  ;  U.  tUsc 

artery  ;  irU  intestinal  art^rlM  ; 

i.  kidaey ;  I.  au.  left 

auricle  ;  lir.  lingual  artery  ;  In;. 

ung ;  ai.  cesophageal 

artery ;  piiJ.  pulmoQary  artery 

pvS.  ca.  tr.  pnimo- 

cutaneouB  trunk;  r.ou.  right  aur 

de;™.  renal  arteries; 

Id.  subclavian  artery;  spl.  sp 
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The  blood  is  collected  from  the  kidneys  by  the  renal  v^ns  (ra.)» 
■^vhich  unite  to  form  the  large  impaired  jwstcaval  vein  {pt.  cv.). 
This  passes  forwards  through  a  notch  in  the  liver,  receives  the 
hepatic  veifis  (h.p.)  from  that  organ,  and  finally  opens  into  the  sinns 
venosus.     Thus  the  blood  from  the  hind-limbs  has  to  pass  through 


Via.  9i4. — BMia  Mmporarla.     The  venous  system  with  the  heart,  lungs,  Uvei,  Udneys,  uid 


[l^t  tmtle,  from  the  dorul  aspe< 

vdn  ;  dt.  bnb.  dorao-lumbar  vein  ,  __. , 

(emoni  vcLd  ;  {r>.  Euitjic  vein  ;  Aii,  hepatic  vela  ;  hp,  pt,  hep 


vdD  ;  dt.  bnb.  dorao-lumbar  vein  ;  du.  duodenal  vela  ;  ext.  iu.  external  Jugular 

M . .  .._     __  — ^_i^  ^g|^  .  ^p^  hepatic  vela  ;  hp.pt.  hepatic  portal  vein  ;  isU. 

jugular  vein  ;  jtd.  Iddaey  ;  2.  nu.  left  auricle:  lug.  ' 


*u.  m.  moaculo-cutaneoue  vein  ;  pr.  a.  precaval  vela  ;  pi.  «d.  paaicaval  vela  ;  piit.  pul- 
EDonary  vein  ipo.  pelvic  vein  ;r.  au.  r^ht  auricle  ;  m.  renal  veins  ^  m.  fit.  reaal  portal  vela  ; 
M.  icUUc  vela,;  jj)!.  epleaic  vehi ;  ipm.  Bpermatlc  vein;  i.  e.  sinus  veaoaua ;  U.  testis; 
ret.  vealcal  velni, 

one  of  the  two  portal  systems  on  its  way  back  to  the  heart :  part 
of  it  goes  by  the  renal  portal  veins  to  the  kidneys,  and  thence  by 
the  rmal  veins  to  the  postcaval,  part  by  the  pelvic  and  abdominal 
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veins  to  the  liver,  and  thence  by  the  hepatic  veins  to  the  postcaval  . 
Lastly,  the  blood  which  has  been  purified  in  the  lungs  is  returned 
by  the  pulmonary  veins  (put.)  directly  to  the  left  auricle. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  there  is  no  trace  of  cardinal  veins  in  the 
Frog.  But  in  the  larva  both  anterior  and  posterior  cardinal  veins 
are  present :  during  the  metamorphosis  the  ductus  Cuvieri,  in 
which,  as  in  Fishes,  they  unite,  become  converted  into  the  pre- 
cavals,  while  the  posterior  portions  of  the  posterior  cardinals 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  postcaval,  and  the  anterior 
portions  disappear. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  blood  poured  into  the  right  auricle 
is  mostly  impure  or  venous,  that  poured  into  the  left  fuUy  aerated 
or  arterial.    When  the  auricles  contract,  which  they  do  simulta- 
neously, each  passes  its  blood  into  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
ventricle,  which  then  instantly  contracts,  before  the  venous  and 
arterial  bloods,  kept  separate  as  they  are  to  some  extent  by  the 
muscular  trabeculae  acting  as  incomplete  partitions,   have  time 
to  mix.     Since  the  conus  arteriosus  springs  from  the  right  side 
of  the  ventricle,  it  wiU  at  first  receive  only  venous  blood,  which, 
on  the  contraction  of  the  conus,  might  pass  either  into  the  bulbus 
aortsB  or  into  the  aperture  of  the  pulmo-cutaneous  trunks.     But 
the  carotid  and  systemic  trunks  are  connected  with  a  much  more 
extensive  capillary  system  than  the  pulmo-cutaneous,   and  the 
pressure  in  them  is  proportionally  great,  so  that  it  is  easier  for 
the  blood  to  enter  the  pulmo-cutaneous  trunks  than  to  force  aside 
the  valves  between  the  conus  and  the  bulbus.    A  fraction  of  a 
second  is,  however,  enough  to  get  up  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
and  cutaneous  arteries,  and  in  the  meantime  the  pressure  in  the 
arteries  of  the  head,  trunk,  &c.,  is  constantly  diminishing,  owing  to 
the  continual  flow  of  blood  towards  the  capillaries.    Very  soon, 
therefore,  the  blood  forces  the  valves  aside  and  makes  its  way  into 
the  bulbus.  aortse.     Here  again  the  course  taken  is  that  of  least 
resistance :  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  carotid  labyrinth,  the  passage 
of  blood  into  the  carotid  trunks  is  less  free  than  into  the  wide,  elastic, 
systemic  trunks.     These  will  therefore  receive  the  next  portion  of 
blood,  which,  the  venous  blood  having  been  mostly  driven  to  the 
lungs,  will  be  a  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial.     Finally,  as  the 
pressure  rises  in  the  systemic  trunks,  the  last  portion  of  blood  from 
the  ventricle,  which,  coming  from  the  left  side,  is  arterial,  will  pass 
into  the  carotids  and  so  supply  the  head. 

The  red  bhod-corpuscles  are,  like  those  of  Fishes,  oval,  nucleated 
discs.  The  lymphatic  system  (Fig.  945)  is  very  well  developed, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  dilatation  of  many  of  its  vessels  into 
immense  lymph-sinuses.  Between  the  skin  and  muscle  are  large 
subcutaneous  sinuses  (Fig.  940,  v,  ly.  5.),  separated  from  one  another 
by  fibrous  partitions,  and  the  dorsal  aorta  is  surrounded  by  a 
spacious  subvertebral  sinus.    The  lymph  is  pumped  into  the  veins 
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by  two  pairs  of  lymph-hearts,  one  situated  beneath  the  supra- 
scapuls,  the  other  beside  the  posterior  end  of  the  uroatyle. 


NervooB  System.— The  brain  (Fig.  946)  has  a  very  small  cere- 
bellum, large  optic  lobes,  a  well-developed  diencephalon,  and  large 
hemispheres  and  olfactory  bulbs,  the  latter  fused  in  the  median 


plane.  The  corpora  striata,  or  basal  ganglia  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
Bpheres,  are  connected  together,  as  in  all  Vertebrates,  by  an  anterior 
e  {D,  com,  below,  lower  line),  above  which  is  another  com- 
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missure  (com,  below,  upper  line)  partly  representing  the  htppo- 
campal  commissure  of  the  brain  of  Reptiles  and  Mammals.  The 
metaccele  is  covered  by  a  thick  choroid  plexus ;  the  mesoctele  is 
divisible  into  a  mediaa  passage  or  iter  (i.),  and  paired  oploceeles 
(opt.v.)mt\ie  optic  lobes:  the  paracoeles  are  large  cavities  each  com- 
municating with  a  rhinocosle  in  the  corresponding  olfactory  bulb. 
'The  pineal  body  is  vestigial  in  the  adult,  a  lobe  of  the  anterior  choroid 
plexus,  with  a  vestige  of  the  stalk  (pin),  taking  the  position  which 
it  usually  occupies  :  in  the  larva  it  is  found  outside  the  skull  and 
immediately  beneath  the  akin. 

The  first  spinal  nerve  performs  the  function  of  the  hypoglossal 
(Fig.  9i6,JSp.),  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  :  it  passes  out 
between  the  first  and  second  vertebrse.  The  spinal  cord  is  short 
and  ends  in  a  delicate   filament,  the  filum  terminale.    In   corre- 
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spondenee  with  the  number  of  vertebrte  there  are  only  ten  pairs 
of  spinal  nerves,  of  which  the  second  and  third  unite  to  form  a 
fyrackial  plexus  giving  off  the  nerves  to  the  fore-limb,  while  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth  join  to  form  a  lumbosacral  plexus  giving  off 
the  nerves  to  the  hind-limb. 

Senaory  Organs.— The  olfadory  sacs  have  each  two  openings  : 
the  anterior  naris  or  external  nostril  and  the  posterior  n-aris  (Fig.  940, 
p.  na.)  or  internal  nostril,  which  opens  into  the  mouth  immediately 
external  to  the  vomer. 

The  eye  and  the  auditory  organ  have  the  usual  structure,  but  in 
connection  with  the  latter  there  is  an  important  accessory  organ 
of  bearing  not  hitherto  met  with.     Bounded  externally  by  the  tym- 
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panic  membrane  and  internally  by  the  outer  wall  of  the  auditoiy 
capsule  is  a  considerable  space,  the  tympanic  cavity  (Fig.  947,  tymp. 
caw.),  which  communicates  with  the  pharynx  by  the  short  Eusta- 
chian tube  (ewfl.  (.)  already  noticed  (Fig.  940,  eus.  (-),  so  that  a  probe 
thruflt  through  the  tympanic  membrane  from  outside  passes  directly 
into  the  pharynx.     In  the  roof  of  the  tympanic  cavity  lies  the 
columella  (ad.),  its  head,  or  extra-columella,  attached  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  its  handle  united  to  the  stapes 
(sl-p.),  which  is  fixed  in  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  (/en.  ov,). 
Sonorous  vibrations  striking  the  tympanic  membrane  are  com- 
municated  by   the    columella   and 
stapes  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  thence 
to  the  perilymph,  and  thence  to  the 
membranous   labyrinth.     The  con- 
nection of  the  Eustachian  tube  with 
the  pharynx  obviates  undue  com- 
pression of  the  air  in  the  tympanic 
g.  cavity.     There  seems    httle    doubt 

that  the  tympano-Eustachian  pas- 
sage is  homologous  with  the  first 
or  byumandibular  gill-cleft,  although, 
in  the  Frog,  it  is  formed  indepen- 
dently of  the  clefts  and  never  opens 
on  the  exterior. 

Urinogemtal      Organs.  —  The 

hdneya  (Figs.  948  and  949,  N)  are 

flat,   somewhat  oval  bodies,  of  a 

dark  red  colour,  lying  in  the  posterior 

region  of  the  ccelome.   On  the  ventral 

face  of  each  is  an  elongated,  yellow 

adrenal,    and    irregularly    scattered 

nephrostomes  occur  in   considerable 

Fio^  94S.— Kaiia^  •Mnunta.    Vjiaa-   numbers  on  the  same  surface  ;  these 

do  not,  however,  communicate  with 

the  urinary  tubules,  but  with  the 

renal  veins,  and  serve  to  propel  the 

lymph    from   the   cffilome    to    the 

venous  system.     The  ureters  (Ur.)  pass  backwards  from  the  outer 

borders  of   the  kidneys   and   open   into   the   dorsal  wall  of  the 

cloaca  {CI.).     The  kidney  is  developed  from  the  mesonephros  of 

the  embryo,  the  ureter  from  the  mesonephric  duct.     In  the  larva 

a  lai^e  pronephros   is  present  and  is,  for  a  time,  the  functional 

kidney. 

Opening  into  the  cloaca  on  its  ventral  side  is  an  o^n 
(Fig.  940,  bl.)  mentioned  in  the  general  account  of  the  Craniata 
(p.  116),  but  here  actually  met  with  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a 
bilobed,  thin-walled,  and  very  delicate  sac  into  which  the  urine 
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I  by  gravitatioD  from  the  cloaca  when  the  anus  is  closed. 
The  Bac  is  a  wrinary  bladder,  but,  as  it  is  quite  diiTerent  morpho- 
logically from  the  organ  of  the  same  name  in  Fishes,  which  is  a 
dilatation  of  the  ureter,  it  is  distinguished  as  the  allantoic  bladder. 

The  testes  (BO)  are  white  ovoid  bodies  lying  immediately  ventral 
to  the  aoterior  ends  of  the  kidneys,  to  which  they  are  attached  by 
folds  of  peritoneum.  From  the  inner  edge  of  each  pass  a  number 
of  deUcate  vas  efferefMia 
wrhich  enter  the  kidney  and 
become  connected  with  the 
urinary  tubules.  The  sper- 
matic fluid  is  thus  .passed 
into  the  urinary  tubules 
and  carried  off  by  the 
ureter,  which  is  therefore 
a  urinogenital  duct  in  th^ 
male  Frog.  A.vesiculasemi- 
ncdis  (Fig.  940,  vs.  sem.) 
opens  by  numerous  small 
ducts  into  the  outer  side 
of  the  ureter.  Attached 
to  the  testis  are  lobed 
bodies  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  the  fat-bodies  {FE). 

The  ovaries  (Fig.  949, 
Ov.)  are  lai^  folded  sacs 
on  the  surface  of  which  the 
black-and-white  ova  pro- 
ject. A  fat-body  is  attached 
to  each.  The  ooiditcts  [Od.) 
ate  greatly  convoluted 
tubes,  the  narrow  anterior 
ends  of  which  open  into 
the  ccfilome  by  small  aper- 
tures (Ot.)  placed  close  to 

ttae     bases     OI      tue     lungs.  th«r<malc.    JV.kianeya^Od.  oviduct  lOLltactelomlo 

Tliai*     nnflfdpinp     onAa     apo  Bpertura  ;  On.  left  ovary  (the  right  l«  renioved);  P, 

A  neiT     pOSWnor     enOS     are  ^,ual  aperture  ot  oviduct ;  S,  S-.  Floac^  apertuns 

wide  and  thin-walled  (f/f.).  ol  umten  ;  t^f,  utanne  dilatation  o(  ovlduet.    {From 

,                 ...11  Wtddsrahelm  •  CanMrattM  jliuilonv.) 

and  open  into  the  cloaca 

{P).  The  ova  break  loose  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary  and  enter 
the  coelomic  apertures  of  the  oviducts,  the  walls  of  which  are 
glandular  and  secrete  an  albuminous  fluid  having  the  property  of 
swelling  up  in  water.  The  eggs  receive  a  coating  of  this  substance 
as  they  pass  down  the  oviducts  and  are  Anally  stored  up  in  the 
thin-walled  posterior  portions  of  those  tubes,  which,  in  the  breed- 
ing season,  become  immensely  dilated  and  serve  as  uteri. 

Derelopmeut. — The  eggs  are   kid   in  water  in  large  masses ; 
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each  has  a  black  and  a  white  hemisphere,  the  former  always 
directed  upwards,  and  is  surromided  by  a  sphere  of  jelly.  The 
egg  is  telolecithal,  the  protoplasm  being  mainly  accumulated  on  the 
pigmented  hemisphere,  while  the  white  hemisphere  is  loaded  with 
yolk.  During  oviposition  the  male  sheds  his  spermatic  fluid  over 
the  eggs,  and  the  sperms  make  their  way  through  the  jelly  and 
impregnate  them.  In  a  short  time  the  jelly  swdls  up  and  becomes 
thereafter  impermeable  to  the  sperms. 

Segmentation  begins  by  a  vertical  furrow  dividing  the  oosperm 
into  two  cells  (Fig.  950,  A),  and  soon  followed  by  a  second  vertical 
furrow  at  right  angles  to  the  first  (B),  and  then  by  an  equatorial 
furrow  placed  nearer  the  black  than  the  white  pole  (C).  Thus  the 
eight-celled  embryo  consists  of  four  smaller  black  cells  and  four 
larger  white  cells.  Further  divisions  take  place  {D),  the  black 
cells  dividing  rapidly  into  micromeres  {mi.),  the  white,  more  slowly, 
into  megameres  (mg,) :  as  in  previous  cases,  the  presence  of  yolk 
hinders  the  process  of  segmentation.  The  pigmented  micromeres 
(D — Fy  mi.)  give  rise  to  the  ectoderm,  which  is  many-layered  :  the 
megameres  (mg.)  contribute  to  all  three  layers  and  are  commonly 
called  yolk-cells.  During  the  process  of  segmentation  a  blastoccele 
(£,  bl.  ccd.)  or  segmentation-cavity  appears  in  the  upper  hemisphere. 

The  black  now  begins  to  encroach  on  the  white  hemisphere ; 
cells,  budded  from  the  yolk-cells,  take  on  the  character  of  ectoderm, 
acquire  pigment,  and  gradually  extend  the  black  area  until  it 
covers  the  whole  embryo  except  a  small  patch,  known  as  the  yolk- 
plug  (G,  H,  yk.  pi.),  at  what  will  become  the  posterior  end.  This 
process  is  obviously  one  of  epiboly :  the  margin  of  ectoderm  cells 
surrounding  the  yolk-plug  represents  the  blastopore. 

The  archenteron  (/,  erU.)  arises  by  a  spUt  talang  place  among  the 
yolk-cells,  beginning  at  the  edges  of  the  blastopore  and  gradually 
extending  forwards  :  the  process  is  probably  supplemented  by  a 
limited  amount  of  invagination  of  the  ectoderm.  The  archenteron 
is  at  first  a  very  narrow  cleft,  but  soon  widens  considerably :  for 
a  long  time  it  does  not  actually  communicate  with  the  exterior, 
the  blastopore  being  filled  up  with  the  yolk-plug.  As  the  archen- 
teron extends  forwards  the  blastocoele  gradually  disappears.  The 
yolk-cells  soon  become  differentiated  into  a  layer  of  endoderm  cells 
(/,  end.)  immediately  surrounding  the  archenteron,  and  several 
layers  of  mesoderm  cells  (mes.).  Ventrally,  however,  a  large  mass 
of  yolk-cells  (K,  yk.)  remains  undifferentiated  and  serves  as  nutri- 
ment to  the  growing  embryo. 

The  edges  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  blastopore  now  begin  to 
approach  one  another,  and,  uniting  in  the  median  plane,  give  rise 
to  a  vertical  groove,  the  primitive  groove.  In  the  meantime 
medullary  folds  (H,  md.f.)  appear  and  mark  the  dorsal  surface  :  they 
are  at  first  widely  separated,  but  gradually  approach  one  another 
and  close  over  the  medullary  groove  {md.  gr.),  thus  giving  rise  to 
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the  central  nervous  systeHi.  Poeteriorly  they  are  continuous 
with  the  lipB  of  the  blaatopore,  bo  that  when  the  neural  groove 
becomes  closed  in  behind,  the  archenteron,  as  in  AmpMoziis, 
communicates  with  the  neurocoele  by  a  neurenteric  canal  {K,  n.  e.  c. ). 
The  embryo  soon  begins  to  elongate ;  one  end  is  broad,  and, 
becoming  separated  by  a  slight  constriction,  is  marked  out  as  the 
head :  the  other  end  is  bluntly  pointed  and  is  the  rudiment  of 
the  tail  (t.).  On  the  ventral  suiiace  of  the  root  of  the  tail  a  -proclo- 
dceum  {pcdm.)  appears  and  communicates  with  the  archenteion. 

The  head  and 
tail  become 
more  distinctly- 
marked  off  from 
the  trunk.  A 
pit— the  slomo- 
dcBum  {J — L,  St. 
dm.) — -appears 
on  the  antero- 
ventral  surface  of 
the  head,  and, 
immediately  be- 
hind it,  a  semi- 
lunar area  with 
raised  edges,  the 
aucker  {sk.).  At 
each  side  of 
the  head  two 
branched  pro- 
cesses  appear : 
they  are  the  ex- 
ternal giUs  {br.l., 
br.S.),  and  the 
regions  from 
which  they  arise 
mark  the  posi- 
tions of  the  first 
and  second  bian 
cbial  arches. 

The  embryos  are  now  hatched  as  tadpoles.  They  swim  freely 
in  the  water  or  adhere  to  weeds  by  means  of  their  suckers  (Fig. 
951,  2).  They  are  still  blind  and  raouthlesa,  the  stomodieum 
not  having  yet  communicated  with  the  archenteron.  Soon  a  third 
pair  of  external  gills  appears  on  the  third  branchial  arch,  and  the 
first  two  pairs  increase  greatly  in  size  {2, 2a) :  the  stomodaeum  joins 
the  archenteron,  gill-slits  (branchial  clefts)  are  formed  between  the 
branchial  arches,  and  the  eyes  appear.  The  mouth  is  small, 
bounded  by  lips  beset  with  homy  papiUte  and  provided  with  » 
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pair  of  homy  jaws.  The  enteric  canal  grows  to  a  great  length 
and  is  coiled  like  a  watch-spring,  and  the  tadpole  browses  upon 
the  water- weeds  which  form  its  staple  food. 

Soon  the  external  gills  show  signs  of  shrivelling,  and  at  the 
same  time  internal  gilis,  like  those  of  Fishes,  are  developed  in  the 
branchial  clefts.  A  fold  of  skin,  the  operculum,  appears  on  each 
side,  in  front  of  the  gills,  growing  from  the  region  of  the  hyoid 
arch,  and  extending  backwards  until  the  giU-sUts  and  external  giUs 
are  covered  and  there  is  only  a  single  small  external  branchial 
aperture  on  each  side,  as  in  Holocephali  (J,  4).  On  the  right  side 
the  operculum  soon  unites  with  the  body-wall  so  as  to  close  the 
branchial  aperture,  but  on  the  left  side  the  opening  remains  for 
a  considerable  time  as  the  sole  means  of  exit  of  the  water.  At 
this  time  the  tadpole  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Fish. 

The  lungs  now  appear,  and  the  larva  is  for  a  time  truly 
amphibious,  rising  periodically  to  the  surface  to  breathe  air :  the 
single  branchial  aperture,  however,  soon  closes,  and  henceforth 
respiration  is  purely  aerial. 

In  the  meantime  the  limbs  are  developed.  The  hind-limbs 
appear  as  little  rounded  buds,  one  on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the 
tail  (5).  The  fore-limbs  arise  beneath  the  operculum  and  are 
therefore  hidden  at  first ;  soon,  however,  they  emerge  by  forcing 
their  way  through  the  operculum.  As  the  limbs  increase  in  size 
the  tail  undergoes  a  progressive  shrinking  {6-S).  The  mouth 
widens  by  the  backward  rotation  of  the  suspensorium,  the  intestine 
undergoes  a  relative  diminution  in  length,  and  vegetable  is  exchanged 
for  animal  diet.  The  little,  tailed  Frog  can  now  leave  the  water 
and  hop  about  upon  land  ;  its  tail  is  soon  completely  absorbed,  and 
the  metamorphosis  is  complete. 

2.  Distinctive  Characters  and  Classification. 

The  Amphibia  are  Craniata  which,  in  nearly  aU  cases,  possess 
gills  either  in  the  larval  state  only  or  throughout  life,  and  which 
usually  breathe  by  lungs  in  the  adult  condition.  The  skin  is 
glandular,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  bony  dermal  exoskeleton. 
When  unpaired  fins  are  present,  they  are  never  supported  by. 
fin-rays.  The  paired  appendages,  when  present,  are  pentadactyle 
limbs :  the  digits  are  usually  devoid  of  claws.  The  skull  is  auto- 
stylic  and  is  articulated  with  the  first  vertebra  by  paired  occipital 
condyles  borne  on  the  exoccipitals.  The  basi-occipital  and  supra- 
occipital  are  usually,  and  the  basisphenoid  is  always,  absent : 
there  is  a  large  parasphenoid,  and  there  are  weU-developed 
paraquadrates  (squamosals).  In  the  branchiate  forms  large  hyoid 
and  branchial  arches  persist  throughout  life  :  in  the  non-branchiate 
species  these  structures  undergo  more  or  less  degeneration  and 
give  rise  to  the  hyoid-cartilage.    The  heart  has  a  sinus  vei^osus, 
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right  and  left  auricles,  a  single  ventricle,  and  a  conus  arteriosus  ; 
the  aortic  arches  arise  from  a  bulbus  aortae  or  abbreviated  ventral 
aorta.  The  cardinal  veins  undergo  more  or  less  degeneration 
and  are  practicaUy  replaced  by  an  unpaired  postcaval  vein.  There 
is  a  renal  portal  system,  part  of  the  returning  blood  from  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  body  going  through  it,  the  rest  through  the 
hepatic  portal  system  by  an  abdominal  vein  which  represents 
fused  lateral  veins.  The  red  corpuscles  are  oval  and  nucleated 
and  are  often  of  unusual  size.  The  l3niiphatic  system  is  well 
developed.  In  the  brain  the  small  size  of  the  cerebellum  is  notice- 
able. The  olfactory  sacs  open  into  the  mouth  by  posterior  nares. 
The  outer  wall  of  the  auditory  capsule  is  pierced  by  a  fenestra 
ovalis  into  which  is  inserted  a  cartilaginous  stapes  :  the  stapes 
may  be  connected  by  a  columella  with  a  tympanic  membrane. 
The  efferent  ducts  of  the  testis  open  into  the  urinary  tubules,  and 
the  mesonephric  duct  of  the  male  is  a  uriuogenital  duct.  In  the 
female  the  mesonephric  ducts  become  the  ureters,  and  the  oviducts 
are  pronephric  ducts  with  coelomic  apertures.  The  pronephros  is 
the  functional  kidney  in  the  larva,  the  mesonephros  in  the  adult. 
There  is  an  allantoic  bladder.  Development  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a  metamorphosis,  the  young  being  hatched  in  the  form  of  a 
branchiate  larva. 

The  Amphibia  are  classified  as  follows  : — 

Order  1. — Urodela. 

Amphibia   which   retain   the   tail   throughout   life.     There   are 
usually  two  pairs  of  Umbs  of  approximately  equal  size. 
The  order  is  conveniently  divided  into — 

a.  PerennibranchicUa,  which  retain  the  gills  throughout  life  : 
including  the  American  Necturus,  the  blind  Proteus  of  the  under- 
ground caves  of  Carniola  in  Dalmatia,  and  the  Eel-like  Siren  of 
North  America. 

b.  Derotremata,  in  which  the  gills  are  lost  in  the  adult,  but 
there  is  usually  a  persistent  gill-cleft :  including  the  .Newt-Uke 
Cryptobranchus  and  the  Eel-like  Amphiuma  from  North  America, 
and  the  Giant  Salamander,  Megalobatrachus,  of  China  and  Japan. 

c.  Myctodera,  the  Salamanders  and  Newts,  in  which  the  gills 
are  lost  and  the  gill-clefts  closed  in  the  adult :  including  the 
common  Newts  or  Efts  (Molge),  the  Spotted  and  Black;  Sala- 
manders (Salamandra)  of  the  European  Continent,  and  the 
American  Amblystoma,  the  sexually  mature  larva  of  which  is  the 
well-known  Axolotl, 

Order  2. — Anura. 

Amphibia  having  no  tail  in  the  adult  condition.  The  trimk  is 
short  and  broad,  and  the  hind-limbs  greatly  exceed  the  fore-limbs 
in  size.     Gills  and  gill-slits  are  never  present  in  the  adult. 

Including  the  Frogs  and  Toads. 


.^-^-_^-i 
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Order  3. — Gymnophiona  (Apoda). 

Snake-like  Amphibia  having  neither  limbs  nor  tail.    A  dermal 
exoskeleton  is  present.    There  are  no  gills  or  gill-slits  in  the  adult. 
Including  the  Csecilians  (GcBcilia,  Epicrium,  &c.). 

Order  4. — Stegocephala. 

Extinct  tailed  Amphibia,  often  of  great  size,  having  usually 
two  pairs  of  limbs  and  a  well-developed  dermal  exoskeleton.  The 
group  ranges  from  the  Permian  to  the  Trias. 

Systematic  Position  of  the  Example, 

The  genus  Rana  belongs  to  the  family  RanidcB,  which  with  three 
other  families  constitutes  the  series  Firmisternia,  of  the  sub-order 
Phaneroglossa  and  order  Anura. 

The  absence  of  a  tail  and  the  presence  of  two  pairs  of  limbs,  of 
which  the  posterior  are  larger  than  the  anterior,  place  the  genus 
among  the  Anura.  The  presence  of  a  tongue  and  of  distinct 
paired  Eustachian  tubes  separates  the  Phaneroglossa  from  the 
Aglossa  {Pipa  and  Xenopus),  a  small  group  of  Toads  in  which  the 
tongue  is  absent  and  the  Eustachian  tubes  have  a  common  median 
opening.  The  Firmisternia  are  distinguished  by  having  the 
coracoids  joined  by  a  common  epicoracoid  cartilage  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Ardfera  (Tree-frogs,  Toads,  &c.),  in  which  the 
epicoracoids  overlap  one  another.  The  Ranidse  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  famiUes  of  Firmisternia  by  having  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw  and  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sacral  vertebrae  not 
dilated.  R.  temporaria  is  distinguished  from  R.  esculenta  by  its 
smaller  size  and  brown  colour,  by  the  large  black  patch  in  the 
tympanic  region,  and  by  the  absence  of  external  vocal  sacs  in  the 
male. 

3.  General  Organisation. 

The  Amphibia  are  speciaUy  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
transition  from  the  water-breathing  to  the  air-breathing  type  of 
Craniate  structure.  The  lower  forms  retain  their  gills  throughout 
life,  but  possess  lungs  in  addition  :  in  the  higher  the  gills  occur 
only  in  the  larval  state,  and  the  adult  breathes  exclusively  by  the 
lungs  and  skin,  becoming  transformed  from  an  aquatic  into  a 
terrestrial  animal.  At  the  same  time  further  adaptations  to  land- 
life  take  place,  the  most  important  being  the  modification  of  the 
blood-vessels  consequent  on  the  disappearance  of  the  gills,  the  loss 
of  median  fins,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Umbs  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  body. 

External  Characters. — ^An  excellent  example  of  the  lower 
Urodela  with  persistent  gills  is  afforded  by  the  great  North  American 
Water-newt,  Necturus  maculatus  (Fig.  952).  The  animal  attains 
a  length  of  30  cm.  (more  than  a  foot) ;  the  elongated  trunk  is 


Bepaiated  by  a  slight  constriction  from  the  depressed  head,  and 
passes  insensibly  into  the  compressed  tail,  which  is  bordered  by  a 
continuous  median  fin  unsupported  by  fin-rays.     The  limbs   are 


small  and  weak  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
ordinary  swimming  attitude  are  directed  backwards,  more  or 
less  parallel  to  the  sagittal  plane,  the  upper  arm  and  thigh  taking 
g  du^ction  backwards  and  slightly   upwards,  the  fore-arm  and 
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hand  and  the  shank  and  foot  extending  backwards  and  downwards. 
Kach  limb  thus  presents  an  external  or  dorsal  and  an  internal 
or  ventral  surface,  an  anterior  or  pre-aaial  border  which  terminates 
in  the  first  digit,  and  a  posterior  or  -post-axial  border  which  ter- 
minates in  the  last  digit.  The  eyes  are  small  and  have  no  eyelids, 
there  is  no  tympanic  membrane,  and  the  mouth  is  wide  and  bor- 
dered by  thick  lips.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  are  two  gill-slits 
{br.  d.  1,  br.  d.  2)  leading  into  the  pharynx,  the  first  between  the 
first  and  second  branchial  arches,  the  other  between  the  second 
and  third.     From  the  dorsal  end  of  each  of  the  three  branchial 


transitions  trom  derolrematoua  terms  wUicH,  wtiile  losing 
the  gills,  retain  the  gill-clefts,  to  salamandrine  forms  in 
which  all  trace  of  branchiate  oiganisation  disappears  in  the  adult. 
In  Amphivma  {Fig.  964)  the  body  is  eel-like  and  the  limbs  are  ex- 
tremely small :  there  are  no  gills  in  the  adult,  but  two  pairs  of  gill- 
openings  are  retained  throughout  life.  In  Cryptobranchus  there  is  a 
smgle  branchial  aperture,  sometimes  present  on  the  left  side  only  ; 
bat,  aa  in  the  previously  mentioned  genera,  four  branchial  arches 
are  retuned.  In  Megcdobatrackus,  the  Giant  Salamander  of  Japan 
and  China,  all  trace  of  gill-slits  disappears,  but  two  branchial  arches 
persist.  Lastly,  in  the  Salamanders,  such  as  the  spotted  Salamander 
{Saiamandra  maculosa.  Fig.  955)  of  Europe,  and  the  common  British 
ITewts  (Moi^e),  the  adult  has  no  trace  either  of  gills  or  gill-slits, 
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and  the  branchial  arches  are  much  reduced.  The  limbs,  also, 
in  the  terrestrial  Salamanders  stand  out  from  the  trunk,  and  have 
the  soles  of  the  feet  and  hands  applied  to  the  ground  with  the  toes 
directed  forwards,  so  as  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body.  More- 
over, all  trace  of  the  median  fin  disappears,  the  tail  becoming 
nearly  cylindrical. 

In  the  Anura  the  body  is  always  Frog-like,  the  head  being  large 
and  depressed,  with  a  very  wide  mouth  and  large  tympanic  mem- 
branes, the  trunk  short,  the  tail  absent,  and  the  hind-  much  larger 
than  the  fore-limbs.  In  the  Toads,  such  as  the  common  British 
Bufo  vulgaris^  and  most  Tree-frogs,  the  webs  between  the  hind-toes 
are  reduced  or  absent,  and  in  many  species  of  Hyla  the  toes  end 
in  rounded  sucking-discs. 

In  the  Gynmophiona  (Fig.  956)  the  body  is  greatly  elongated  and 
enake-like,  the  head  is  small  and  not  depressed,  and  the  limbs  are 


-a 


B 
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Fig.  956. — Coeeilia  paeliirnama.  A,  anterior  extremity  from  tlie  right  side  ;   B,  posterior 

extremity  from  beneatii.    an.  anus.    (After  Boulenger.) 

absent.  There  is  no  tail,  the  anus  (an.)  being  at  the  posterior  end  of 
the  body  on  the  ventral  surface.  The  Stegocephala,  or  Labyrintho- 
donts  as  they  are  frequently  called,  were  mostly  salamander-hke, 
having  long  tails  and  well-developed  limbs  :  some,  however,  were 
snake-like  and  limbless,  and  probably  retained  their  external  gills 
throughout  life.  They  varied  in  length  from  10  centimetres  to 
several  metres. 

The  skin  of  Amphibia  is  soft  and  usually  slimy  owing  to  the 
secretion  of  the  cutaneous  glands,  which  is  sometimes  poisonous. 
In  some  forms,  such  as  Bufo  and  Salamandra,  there  are  large  swell- 
ings on  the  sides  of  the  head,  formed  of  aggregated  glands  and 
called  parotoids.  In  the  larvae  of  both  Urodela  and  Anura,  and  in 
the  adult  aquatic  Urodeles,  lateral  sense-organs  are  present,  and 
impressions  on  the  cranial  bones  show  these  organs  to  have  been 
well  developed  in  the  Stegocephala.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  often 
very  brilliant :  the  Spotted  Salamander  is  yellow  and  black,  and 
many  Frogs  are  green  and  gold,  scarlet  and  black,  and  so  on.  The 
green  colour  of  Tree-frogs  is  protective,  serving  to  conceal  them 
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among  the  foliage  of  the  plants  on  which  they  live.  The  brilliant 
and  strongly  contrasted  hues  of  the  spotted  Salamander  and  of 
some  frogs  are  instances  of  "  warning  colours  "  ;  the  animals  are 
inedible  owing  to  the  acrid  secretion  of  their  cutaneous  glands,  and 
their  conspicuous  colours  serve  to  warn  ofiE  the  Birds  and  other 
animals  which  would  otherwise  devour  them.  A  red  and  blue 
Nicaraguan  Frog  is  said  to  show  no  sign  of  fear  of  the  Frog-eating 
Birds,  while  the  edible  and  more  plainly  coloured  species  are  in 
constant  danger.  In  many  Tree-frogs  the  brightness  of  the 
coloration  varies  with  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  in  the 
surroundings.  In  many  Toads  the  skin  is  dry  and  covered  with  warts. 

An  exoskeleton  is  present  in  many  Gymnophiona  in  the  form 
of  small  dermal  scales,  and  in  some  Anura  in  the  form  of  bony 
plates  beneath  the  skin  of  the  back.  In  the  Stegocephala  a  veiy 
complete  armour  of  bony  scutes  was  present,  sometimes  covering 
the  whole  body,  sometimes  confined  to  the  ventral  surface.  In 
a  Urodele,  Onychodactylus,  and  in  the  South  African  Toad,  Xenopus, 
small  pointed  homy  claws  are  present  on  the  digits.  With  these 
exceptions  the  skin  is  devoid  of  hard  parts. 

Endoskeleton. — The  vertebral  column  is  usually  divisible  into 
a  cervical  region,  containing  a  single  vertebra  devoid  of  transverse 
processes ;  an  abdominal  or  thoraco-lumbar  region,  containing  a 
variable  number  of  vertebrae  with  transverse  processes  and  often 
with  ribs  ;  a  sacral  region,  containing  usually  a  single  vertebra,  the 
large  transverse  processes — or  the  ribs — of  which  give  attachment  to 
the  iUa  ;  and  a  caudal  region,  forming  the  skeleton  of  the  tail.  In 
the  Gymnophiona  the  caudal  region  is  very  short,  and  there  is  no 
sacrum  :  in  the  Anura  the  caudal  region  is  represented  by  a  single 
rod-shaped  bone,  the  urostyle.  The  total  number  of  vertebrae  may 
reach  250  in  Urodela  and  Gymnophiona  :  in  Anura  there  are  only 
nine  vertebrae  and  a  urostyle. 

In  the  lower  Urodela  (Fig.  957,  A  and  B)  the  centra  are  biconcave, 
as  in  Fishes  :  they  consist  of  dice-box-shaped  shells  of  bone,  lined 
at  either  end  by  cartilage  {Jvk),  which  is  continuous  between  adjacent 
vertebrae.  The  bony  shell  is  developed  before  the  cartilage  appears, 
so  that  the  vertebrae  are,  in  strictness,  investing  bones.  The  neural 
arches,  on  the  other  hand,  are  far  more  perfectly  developed  than  in 
any  Fish,  and  have  well-formed  zygapophyses,  which  articulate 
with  one  another  by  synovial  joints. 

The  Gymnophiona  also  have  biconcave  vertebrae,  but  in  the  higher 
Urodela  (Fig.  957,  C  and  D)  and  the  Anura  absorption  of  cartilage 
takes  place  between  adjacent  centra  in  such  a  way  that  the  convex 
end  of  one  fits  into  the  concave  end  of  the  next,  forming  a  cup-and- 
ball  joint.  In  the  higher  Urodela  the  convexity  is  on  the  anterior, 
the  concavity  on  the  posterior  face  of  each  centrum  (D),  and  the 
vertebrae  are  said  to  be  ophisthocoslous :  in  the  Anura  they  are 
usually,  as  in  the  Frog,  proccelous.    In  the  Stegocephala  there  is 


great  diversity  in  the  etnicture  of  the  vertebral  column.  There 
may  be  well-developed  dice-box-shaped  centra,  or  the  neural  arches 
may  be  simply  perched  upon  a  persistent  notochord  surrounded  by 
incomplete  hoops  of  bone,  twice  as  numerous  as  the  arches,  and 
alternately  dorsal  and  ventral  in  position :  the  former  represent 
centra,  the  latter  irUercentra,  or  ossifications  alternating  with  the 
centra  on  the  ventral  region  of  the  notochord. 


Fig,  657.— Langltudlnal  sertloim  o!  verti^bral  cenira  ol  A.  KmiMmu  ;  B.  AmUntoma : 
C,  bMarpaa;  uid  i),  galamnndrln*.'  C*.  notodiord ;  CX,  <ntni-vertebra1  caitilige 


.    .'a-vertebrai  caitilige 

._._..-,—,„, .,„,.,,._ -.„--. ,  -r- ^e  poflterior  face  ;  Jpt.iottt- 

veitobral  carUIags  ;  K,  BuperflFJsl  bone  of  centrum  ;  Lifit.  inter-vertebral  liEHiDent ;  Jfil, 
marrow-cavity  ;  R,  traasveree  prtwass  ;  5,  Intra-vertabral  conatrtcHon.  (From  Wleden- 
hPliu'a  Comparatioe  Anatomv.) 

■The  first  or  cervical  vertebra  bears  paired  articular  surfaces  for 
the  condyles  of  the  skull,  and  between  them  the  anterior  face  of 
the  centrum  gives  off,  in  Urodela,  a  projection  called  the  odontoid 
process.  The  Urodela,  moreover,  have  ribs  articulating  with  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  abdominal  and  sacral  vertebra  :  they 
are  short  bones,  forked  proximally,  and  the  compressed  transverse 
processes  are  correspondingly  divided.  The  sacral  ribs  of  Urodeles 
give  attachment  to  the  ilia,  and  the  caudal  vertebrse  bear  hsemal 
arches. 
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The  akuU  of  Urodela  differs  from  that  of  the  Frog  in  many 
important  respects,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the 
trabecule  do  not  meet  either  below  the  brain  to  form  a  basia 
cranii  or  above  it  to  form  a  cranial  roof.     Thus,  when  the  investing 
bones  are  removed,  the  cranium  (Fig.  958)  is  completed  above  and 
below  in  the  parachordal  or  occipital  r^ion  only  :  anterior  to  this 
it  has  side  walls,  but  no  roof  or  floor,  there  being  above  a  huge 
superior  cranial  fontanelle,  and  below  an  equally  large  basi-cranial 
fontanelle,  the  former  covered,  in  the  entire  skull,  by  the  parietala 
and  frontals,  the  latter  by  the  para»phenoid.     In   the  perenni- 
brancbiate  forms  Necturus  and 
Proteus  the  trabecule  remain, 
even  in   the   adult,  as  narrow 
cartilaginous  bars,  and  the  chon 
diocraniom  is  actually  of  a  lower 
or  more  embryonic  tj^M  than 
that  of  any  other  Craoiata.  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Cyclo- 
stomata. 

Id  the  Urodela,  moreover,  the 

parietals     (Fig.    959,    P)     and 

frontals  (F)  are  separate,    the 

parasphenoid    {Ps)    is    not    T- 

ahapeii,  the  palatine  and  vomer 

are   sometimes   represented   by 

a    single    bone,    the     vomero- 

palatine   {Vop),   bearing  teeth. 

The    suspensorium    is  inclined 

forwards,  as  in  the  tadpole,  not 

backwards,  as  in  the  adult  Frog.  aca 

The  hyoid  arch  is  lai^e,  and  its  Fie.o^a.— FroMiusnKaiAna.Thechandni- 
dorsal  end  may  be  separated  as      5Mic'.oc."Mo^pitai'''wd"?pioUc ^'h™^'. 

a   hyomandibular.       There   are      !;jf^^'!t'ir*oUc'"p*S:=rr'^'**pJdS;; 

three  or  four  branchial  arches      PR.OT.pro-oMc:Qn.ouBdraie;BP.ii*H. 

.  -   1  ,  ■       i.L  •  sphenethmold.    (After  W.  K.  Pgrlter.) 

which  are  la^e  in  the  perenni- 

branchiate  forms,  but  undergo  more  or  less  reduction  in  caduci- 
branch  species,  never,  however,  forming  such  a  simple  structure  as 
that  seen  in  the  Frog.  The  stapes  has  no  columella  attached  to 
it,  and,  in  correspondence  with  this,  there  is  no  tympanic  cavity  or 
membrane.         ' 

In  the  Anura  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  skull. 
Among  the  most  important  points  are  the  presence,  in  a  few  species, 
of  small  supra-  and  basi-occipitals,  and  the  fact  that  in  others 
the  roofing  investing  bones  are  curiously  sculptured  and  so  strongly 
developed  as  to  give  the  skull  a  singularly  robust  appearance. 

In  the  Gymnophiona  (Fig,  960)  very  httle  of  the  original  car- 
tilage remains  in  the  adult  state,  but  the  investing  bones  are 


10.  959.— galawiandra  &un.  Tht 

ikJlsphenold  reeh>n  ;  Bp,  bual  pli 
ol  InWmiaal  plat*  -   "--    ---'-' 

JM.  mBxtlla;  A^.m' 


light  E>L. 
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n  bflciB.     . 


In  both  tl 


, —  ,  nasal  cavity  ;  CA.  poet«rior ,  _.,, 

.^IplUl  cor.dyles  ;   f.  ItooUl ;  Fl.  olfactory  Jorameo  ;   For. 

itKraasal  plate  ;  I^!.  ligament  connecting  stapes  with  euspensorlum  ; 

-,  Wa.  naul  aperture  :  J'£,ollaceo[ycapaule  ;  OB,  auditory  capsule  i 

cut^Liiiiiuiu  {orbitoBi^enaldl ;  0<p.  Bupra-ocdpltalredon  :  P,  partetAl ;  Pa,  aaceadlng 
a  of  BUBpeneotium  ;  ptd.  pedicle;  Pf.  prelrontal;  Pmx.  ptemiixllla ;  Pot.  oOc 
9  ot  BuspenBortuni ;  Pp.  palatine  procesa  of  maxilla  :  Pi.  paraaphsnold  ;  PI.  ptery- 
ones  ;  Pit.  pterygoid  cartilage  ;  R(,  foiamen  tot  ophthalmic  branch  o[  CrtgemUial : 
ladrate  ;  Squ.  paraquadrate  (Hquamoeai) :  St.  stapes ;  Vo.  vomer  ;  Fop.  vomero- 
le  ;  Z,  process  of  InternasBl  plate  ;//,  optic  f  ...     ._  .  .-r, 

[oramen.     (From  WlcdersheCm'a  Comparatiire 


■.a  ;  V,  trigemlDal 'foramen  ;  VII 


opening  ;  F.  front&l :  J.  lugal ;  LO.  exocclpltal ;  lUi.  i 

O.  orbit ;  P.  parietal ;  Pa.  palat'"-  ■    " ■ '""  ■   • 

Pf.  pterygoid  :  Q.  quadrate  ;  S.  ps 
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very   large   and    form    an   extremely    complete   and    substantial 
structure,  especially  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  the  small 
orbit  (0)  is  completely  surrounded  by  bones.     In  the  St^ocephala 
(Fig.  961)   the  skull  is  broad  and  flattened,  the  supra-occipital 
(s.  oce.)  double,  and  the  parietals  (P)  and  frontals  (F)  are  separate. 
Between  the  parietals  is  an  aper- 
ture, the  parietal  foramen  (Fp), 
which  probably  lodged   a  pineal 
eye.      The  eyes  were   sometimes 
surrounded  hy    a  ring  of    bony 
sclerotic  plates  (Oc).     Gill-arches 
have  been  found  in  many  species. 
The  shoulder-girdle  of  Urodela 
(Fig.  962)  is   chiefly   remarkable 
for  the  great  size  of  the  unossified 
coracoids   (A,   Co.,    B,  C.)   which 
overlap  one  another  on  the  ven- 
tral body-wall.     The  procoracoid 

(CI)  is  also  large,  and  there  is  no  fio  nai  — snuii  of  Frotriton,  one  of  the 
clavicle.     The   sternum     (St)    is      Slfhte?"^^f?^.'ffoniS"'^,parietai 

usually   a   more  or  less  rhomboid         lonmea-.MmaxlUa-.S.nxiM/Sa^noa- 

,,-',..,  ,     ,  ,,  trtl;   Of.   Bclerotlo   pEaUa ;    P.   parietal; 

plate  OI  cartilage  between  the  pOS-         Pf.  prelrontal ;    Pmx.  prenuxtlla  ;    Socc. 

terioT  ends  of  the  coracoids,  and  'pXcr)""""'"  '^"""  w'^'"'''"". «"" 
there  is  no  omoaternura.     In  Nee-  *' 

turns,  however,  the  sternum  presents  a  very  interesting  3t;'ncture  :  it 
is  a  narrow,  irregular,  median  bar,  sending  off  branches 'right  and 
left  into  the  myocommas,  a  condition  of  things  which  suggests  its 
origin  by  the  fusion  of  abdominal  ribs,  or  supporting  structures 
developed  between  the  ventral  portions  of  the  myomeres,  just  as 
the  true  ribs  are  formed  between  their  dorsal  portions.  In  the 
Anura  the  epicoracoids  either  simply  meet  one  another  in  the  middle 
ventral  line,  as  in  Rana,  or  overlap,  as  in  the  Fire-toad  (BombitiatoT) 
and  the  Tree-frogs  (Hyla).  The  overlapping  of  the  coracoids,  in 
Anura  as  in  Urodela,  is  sometimes  correlated  with  the  absence  of 
an  omostemum.  In  the  Stegocephala  there  is  a  median  ventral 
investing  bone,  the  inter-clavicle,  which  is  connected  on  each  side 
with  the  clavicle,  and  extends  backwards  ventral  to  the  sternum. 
There  is  also,  on  each  side,  a  bone  called  the  cleitkrum,  connected 
with  the  corresponding  clavicle  :  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking 
this  to  be  homologous  with  the  bone  usually  called  clavicle  in 
Teleostomi. 

In  the  pelvic  girdle  of  the  Urodela  the  combined  pubic  and 
ischiatic  regions  (Fig.  963,  P,  Is)  of  the  right  and  left  sides  are 
united  to  form  an  elongated  cartilaginous  plate  which  gives  off  on 
each  side,  above  the  acetabulum  (G),  a  slender  vertical  rod,  the 
ilium  (II).  Ossifications  are  formed  in  the  iliac  and  ischiatic 
regions,  but  the  pubic  region  remains  cartilaginous.     The  resem- 
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to  that  of  Polyptenis  (p.  225)  and  of  the  Dipnoi  (p.  243)  is  note- 

worthy.    In  Anura  the  pelvic  girdle  resembles  that  of  the  Frog. 

Attached  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  pubic 

region  there  occurs 

A 

in  many  Urodela 

and  in  Xenopus   a 

rod    of    cartilage. 

forked    in     front. 

the  epipuMs  (Ep). 

It  is  developed  in- 

dependently of  the 

pelvis,  and  its   re- 

lations    to     that 

structure  are  very 

similar  to  those  of 

the  sternum  to  the 

ahoulder-girdle  ;  it 

has,  in  fact,  been 

proposed  to  call  it 

B 

a  pdvi-stemum. 

The     limbs     of 

/^^~^    r— ,<a?t-"^   _/'            /-*''~\ 

Urodela    differ 

/^'       \            X            ) 

from   the    typical 

V^ 

#    -' \    r     / 

atructure    akeady 

CT_1 

X                     \                   / 

described  only  in 

+  r           \   >     / 

details :   there  are 

£       \  t                 1  C       { 

usually  four  digits 

p"        ^^                 *   \       \ 

in    the    fore-limb 

y_^-^'~^  0                     p*-{r          \ 

and    five    in    the 

»\^"          \               B^""^     1 

hind-limb.     In 

r     •"         I  cs— ^-'-^            *      i 

Anura    the    limbs 

^  i     J  ^S^^^^        t   •¥ 

are     modified    by 

V'-^/J  ^M  ^L^   / 

the  fusion  of  the 

radius    and    ulna 

\f     i^^^^^^       ^^^/ 

and   of    the   tibia 

>«>»J^''^V-'  ^  --'.jKaBi'' 

and  fibula,  and  by 

St 

F[Q.  082,— J   riglit  siilc  of  Blioiil  !er  jtlnUe  of  Salamandra    B 

the  great  elonga- 
tion   of   the    two 

tlie  ventral  aspect     a    li    pruvueg  of  scauiiLu     C    (In  /I) 
crflcold     CJ  procoracoid      C.  (In  J)  coraniLd     0  (In  Jl 

proximal     tarsals. 

Kleanid  cavity     /   its  cnrtilnElnous  edge     />/ (in  £)  glenoid 
cikvlty      S  scapula      t&   siiprt  '<capu(a     M  etemuni        t 
nerve      foramina       {Fnm      Wleiier^hclm  a      {.ompanUnt 

A  pre- hallux  is  fre- 
quently present. 

A«alimB) 

Myology.  — In 

the  lower  Urodela  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  tail  occur  in  the          1 

form  of  typical  myomeres  like  those  of  Fishes. 

In  the  higher  forma          | 

the  myomeres  become  converted  into  longitudinal  dorsal  bands— the          1 

extensors  of  the  back,  paired  ventral  bands  - 

the  recti  abdominis. 

and  a  double  layer  of  oblique  muscles,  covering  the  flanks.                        ( 
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Digestive  Organs.—The  teeth  aie  always  small  and  ankylosed 
to  the  bones  :  they  may  be  singly  or  doubly  pointed.  They  occur 
most    commonly   on    the   pre-  «  i 

maxillie,  maxillse,  and  vomers, 
but  may  also  be  developed  on 
the  deutaries,  palatines,  and,  in 
one  instance,  on  the  para- 
sphenoid.  In  many  Anura,  such 
as  the  Common  Toad,  teeth  are 
altf^ether  absent.  In  some  of 
the  Stegocephala,  such  as  Masto- 
donsauru3,  the  teeth  are  extra- 
ordinarily complex  in  structure, 
the  tissues  being  folded  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  in  section 
a  complex  tree-like  pattern.  It 
is   from  this  circumstance  that 

tne  term  Laoynntnoaont,  otten     processes  or  epipubis;  Ep.  epipubia :  fo  ob- 
appUed  to  the  Stegocephala,  a    iralr;"¥^°.bS"S"S,i»".'Si 

Hfrivivl  eymphyalH  ;    t,  processes  ot  pubis  pTeseot  In 

Si  ■  ,    .       T    •  -11         some  iJroaelea      (From  Wledershelra.) 

Ihe  enienc  carm  is  divisible 
into  buccal  cavity,  pharynx,  gullet,  stomach,  small  intestine,  rectum 
and  cloaca.  The  stomach  and  duodenum  together  form  a  U-shaped 
loop  in  which  the  pancreas  lies.  The  Umgue  in  many  Urodeles  is 
fixed  and  iomiovable,  like  that  of  a  Fish :  in  most  Anura  it  is 
free  behind,  as  in  the  Frog ;  but  in  Xenopus  and  Pipa  (hence 
called  Aghssa)  it  is  absent. 

Respiratory  Organs. — ^With  very  few  exceptions  Amphibia 
possess  external  giUs  in  the  larval  state,  and,  in  the  perenni- 
branchiate  Urodela,  these  organs  are  retained  throughout  life. 
They  are  branched  structures,  abundantly  supplied  with  blood, 
and  springing  from  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  hrst  three  branchial 
arches.  The  epithelium  covering  them  is  ectodermal,  so  that  they 
are  cutaneous  and  not  pharyngeal  gills,  and  are  of  a  totally  different 
nature  from  the  so-called  external  gills  of  the  embryos  of  Elasmo- 
branchii  and  HolocephaU,  which  are  only  the  filaments  of  the 
internal  gills  prolonged  through  the  branchial  apertures. 

ItUemal  giUs  are  developed  only  in  the  larvffi  of  Anura.  They 
appeal  as  papillse  on  the  outer  borders  of  the  branchial  arches 
below  the  external  gills.  They  closely  resemble  the  internal  gills 
of  Fishes  and  appear  to  be  homologous  with  them,  although  it 
seems  probable  that  their  epithehum  is  ectodermal. 

In  most  adult  Amphibia  lungs  are  formed  as  outgrowths  of  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  oesophagus.  The  right  and  left  lungs  com- 
municate with  a  common  laTyngo-tracheal  chamber,  supported  by 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  opening  into  the  mouth  by  a 
longitudinal  slit,  tfae  ghttis.    In  the  more  elongated  forms,  such 

T  2 
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aa  Siren,  AmpMiima,  and  the  Gjmnopliioiia,  tlie  larjogo-trscheal 
chamber  is  prolonged  into  a  distinct  trachea  or  wind-pipe,  supported 
by  cartilages.  In  many  speciea  of  Salamanders  the  lungs  are  absent, 
and  reepiration  is  exclusively  cutaneous  and  pharyngeal. 

Circulatory  Organs. — The  heart  always  consists  of  a  sinus 
veoosus,  right  and  left  auricles,  ventricle,  and  conus  arteriosus. 
The  sinus  venosus  opens  into  the  right  auricle,  the  pulmonary 
veins  enter  the  left,  and  the  two  are  separated  by  a  septum 
auriculanim  which  forms  a  complete  partition  in  Anura,  but  in 
Urodela  and  Gymnophiona  is  more  or  leas  fenestrated,  i.e.  formed 
of  a  network  of  muscular  strands  with  intervening  spaces.     The 


Flo.  90*.— Heart  and  chief  arteries  of  BalamandrB.  A.  tarva;  B.  edult.  o/.  br.a.  1—t, 
sHereiit  brvi^hlal  orterlee  ;  b.ao.  bulbus  aorte  :  car.^.  carotia  Isbyrlnth  :  e.  art.  foqus 
arterlcsus ;  d.  ao.  donsl  iiurts  :  d.  bot.  ductus  Botalli ;  kc.  br.  1 — S,  extenml  gills  ;  ext.  ear. 
txWrnal  earotid  ;  mt,  ear.  Internal  rarotlil ;  (.  a».  left  auricle  ;  litg.  lung ;  pi,  plexus,  giving 
rise  to  carotid  labyrinth;  put.  a.  pulmonary  artery:  r.  au.  right  aur1cle:i>.  venUlele, 
(Altered  from  Boas.) 

conus  arteriosus  has  no  longitudinal  valve  in  the  lower  Urodela 
and  the  Gymnophiona,  but  is  separated  both  from  the  ventricle 
and  from  the  bulbus  aortse  by  transverse  rows  of  valves. 

In  the  pereuni branchiate  Urodela  and  in  the  larvte  of  the  air- 
breathing  forma  the  circulation  is  essentially  like  that  of  a  Fish. 
The  bulbus  aorta;  (Fig,  964,  A,  b.  ao.),  which  represents  an  abbre- 
viated ventral  aorta,  gives  ofi  four  afferent  branchial  arteries  {of. 
br.  a.  1 — 4).  three  to  the  external  gills,  and  a  fourth  which  curves 
round  the  gullet  and  joins  the  dorsal  aorta  directly.  From 
each  gill  an  efferent  branchial  artery  brings  back  the  purified  blood, 
and  the  efferent  arteries  unite,  in  a  somewhat  irregular  way,  to 
form  the  dorsal  aorta  (d.  ao.).  Each  afferent  with  the  coiresponding 
efferent  artery  constitutes  an  aortic  arch.  Short  connecting  branches 
unite  the  afferent  and  efferent  arteries  of  each  gill,  carotids  {exl. 
car.,  int.  car.)  arise  from  the  first  efferent  artery,  and,  when  the 
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.  maenlOM.  Venous  nysleni,  Jiagnmnutic,  frani  the  antral  mpecl. 
juB.  • .  aiiuuiuiuai  •fin  i  Card,  poll,  (Az,),  uygos  vein  ;  Caud.  V.  cauJal  vein  ;  Cut,  m, 
kit  muKnlO'CUtuifloiu  velu:  C'ul. mi,  tbe  ume  on  tlie  ilgbt  aide  (psrILy  removed);  1}, 
IntoatiDe ;  Dvt.  Cue.  pRoval  vela ;  H.  heart ;  Jug.  at.  eiternal  jugular  ;  Jug.  int.  Intcmsl 
lanilu:  I«.  V.  nieeent*ilc  vein;  t.  ly,  hepatic  portnl  njnteni:  L.V.  hepatic  vein;  .V, 
UODel' ;  Sitr.  Pft.  Xr.  renal  portal  aysleni  ;  Sin.  rm.  rlsue  venosua  ;  Subcl.  nubrlaWui 
veto  ;  V.  odr.  branches  ot  lenal  portal  vein  ;  V.lCa^a  inf.  postcaval ;  V.  iiioffa,  lilac  vein  ; 
r.  rm.  T«ial  velna  ;  ',  daacal  veins  ;  t.  btanth  ot  iliac  to  renal  pOrtid  vela  ;  1 1,  lateral 
Teln.     (From  Wlederweim's  Comparative  Anatomj/.} 
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lungs  appear,  a  pulmonary  artery  {pul.  a,)  is  given  ofi  from  the 
dorsal  portion  of  the  fourth  aortic  arch  of  each  side.     In  those 
Urodela  which  in  the  adult  condition  are  devoid  of  gills,  when  the 
latter  atrophy  (B)  the  first  aortic  arch  loses  its  connection  with  the 
dorsal  aorta,  and  becomes  the  carotid  trunk  ;  the  second  increases 
in  size,  forming  the  main  factor  of  the  dorsal  aorta,  and  becomes 
the  systemic  trunk ;   the  third  undergoes  great  reduction,  and  the 
fourth  becomes  the  pulmonary  artery,  its  dorsal  portion  retaining 
its  connection  with  the  systemic  trunk  in  the  form  of  a  small  con- 
necting branch,  the  ductus  BotaUi  {d.  bot.).     In  the  Anura,  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  271),  the  third  arch  vanishes  completely  and  there  is 
no  ductus  Botalli. 

As  to  the  venous  system,  the  Urodela  exhibit  very  clearly  the 
transition  from  the  Fish-type  to  the  condition  already  described 
in  the  Frog.     The  blood  from  the  tail  is  brought  back  by  a  caudal 
vein  (Fig.  965,  Catid.  F.),  which,  on  reaching  the  coelome,  divides  into 
two  renal  portal  veins,  one  going  to  each  kidney.    From  the  kidney 
the  blood  is  taken,  in  the  larva,  into  paired  cardinal  veins,  each  of 
which  joins  with  the  corresponding  j't^teiar  to  form  a  precavdl  vein. 
In  the  adult  the  anterior  portions  of  the  cardinals  undergo  partial 
atrophy,  becoming  reduced  to  two  small  azygos  veins  {Card,  post) 
which  receive  the  blood  from  the  region  of  the  back  :  their  posterior 
portions  unite  and  are  continued  forwards  by  a  new  unpaired  vein, 
the  postcaval  (F.  cava  inf.),  which,  joined  by  the  hepatic  veins, 
pours  its  blood  into  the  sinus  venosus.     The  iliac  vein  from  the 
hind-leg  divides  into  two  branches  :    one  joins  the  renal  portal, 
the  other,  representing  the  lateral  vein  of  Elasmobranchs,  unites 
with  its  fellow  in  the  middle  ventral  line  to  form  the  _abdominal 
vein   (Abd.    F.)   and   joins   the   hepatic   portal,   its   blood,    after 
traversing  the  capillaries  of  the  liver,  being  returned  by  the  hepatic 
vein  into  the  post-caval. 

The  red  corpuscles  are  oval  and  nucleated,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  unusual  size.  Those  of  Amphiuma  are  the  largest  known, 
being  about  y^  mm.  in  diameter,  or  eight  times  that  of  a  human 
red  corpuscle. 

Nervous  System  and  Sense-Organs. — The  brain  of  Urodela 
differs  from  that  of  the  Frog  in  its  more  elongated  and  slender 
form,  in  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  optic  lobes,  and  in  the 
non-union  of  the  olfactory  bulbs.  The  olfactory  sacs  always  open 
into  the  mouth  by  posterior  nxires  situated  behind  or  external  to 
the  vomers.  The  eye  has  no  lids  in  the  lower  forms  and  is  de- 
generate in  the  cave-dwelling  Proteus  and  in  some  Gymnophiona. 
The  Urodela,  the  Gymnophiona,  and  some  Anura  have  no  tympanic 
cavity  or  membrane,  and  no  columella  ;  there  is,  however,  a  stores 
(Figs.  959,  960)  in  the  form  of  a  nodule  of  cartilage  inserted  in  the 
fenestra  ovaUs.'  In  the  perennibranchiate  Urodeles  and  in  the 
larvae  of    the    air-breathing    forms    lateral-line   sense-organs   are 
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present.     There  was  an  extensive  lateral-line  system,  leaving  its 
impress  on  the  bones  of  the  skull,  in  the  Stegocephala. 

Urint^iemtal  Organs. — In  the  Urodela  the  kidneys  (Fig.  966, 
N)  are  much  elongated  and  are  divided  into  two  portions,  a  broad 
posterior  part,  the  functional  kidney  (GN),  and  a  narrow  anterior 


> 
^ 


Kia.  »e«.— IHagnmsor  uriaoKetiltii]  organsof  insla(^)ui(I  feinule  <£)  VrodeU.  a.  vollrcUnu 
tubes:aW,seiumlporUonof  kidnfy  ;  Ko.  tesUu  ;  la.  ( f.'r.)  WotHiin  (tiict  (iinter) :  «tf,  nw', 
vestigial  HUllerlan  duct  of  mule  ;  irw.  (Od).  oviduct ;  .V,  non-wxiinl  portioii  of  kldnry  ; 
Ot.  ovaiy  ;  Vr,  vaan  eiTeteiitla;  t>  longKudlualcaDal.  (From  Wlcilenheliii'H  Comfaratiee 
Aiwioaty,  aHjst  ^pengel.) 

»e}cual  part  connected  in  the  male  with  the  efEerent  ducts  of 
the  testis.  Numerous  ducts  leave  the  kidney  and  open  into  the 
Wolffian  (mesonephric)  duct  [Jg.  {Ur.)],  which  thus  acts  as  a  ureter 
in  the  female,  as  a  urinogenital  duct  in  the  male.  The  oviduct 
[mg.  (Od.)]  is  developed  from  the  Miillerian  duct,  a  rudiment  of 
which  {mg.,  nu^.)  occurs  in  the  male.  In  the  Gymnophiona  the 
kidneys  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  ccelome,  and  in  the  young 


condition  are  formed  of  segmentally  arranged  portions,  each  with 
a  nephroBtome  and  a  glomerulus,  as  in  Myxinoids  (see  p.  137). 
A  pronephros  is  present  in  the  larva,  but  disappears  in  the  adult. 
A  urinary  bladder  is  almost  always 
present,  opening  into  the  cloaca 
and  having  no  coonection  with  the 
ureters.  In  some  Gymnophiona 
the  cloaca  can  be  protruded  and 
acts  as  a  penis. 

Reproduction    and    Develop- 
ment. —  External     impregnation 
takes  place  in  Anura,  but  in  many 
Urodela  the  sperms  are  aggregated 
into   spermatopluiTes   by  glands    in 
the  wall  of  the  cloaca,  and  these, 
being  deposited  on  the  body  of  the 
female,  are  taken  into  the  cloaca 
and  efEect  internal  impregnation.  . 
Several     curious     instances     of 
via.  iMj7,-w«.t<rtr«ma  m&raupiatatn .  parental     care     are     known.       A 
F»inBi»,  with  pouch  opened.    (Kniiii  number  of  different  species  of  Frogs 
and     loads    construct     nests    or 
shelters  of    leaves    or    other  materials    in  which    the    eggs    are 
deposited  and  in  which  the  young  are  developed.     In  the  Obstetric 
Toad  {Alytf^  obstetricans)  of  Europe  the  male  winds  the  strings 
of  eggs — formed  by  the  adhesion  of  their  gelatinous  investment—- 
round     his    body 
and  thighs,  where 
they  are  retained 
mitil  the  tadpoles 
are   ready   to    be 
hatched.      In 
Rhinoderma   dar- 
wini,  a  little  South 
American    Frog, 
the  eggs  are  trans- 
ferred by  the  male 
to     his     immense 
vocal   sacs,  which 
extend    over    the 
whole  ventral  sur- 
face,    and     there 

hatched.        In    an-       ^^^    „63,-Plpa  a=»rlc»«.     Fe.naU.     (Fro™  MW.rt.) 

other    Anuran, 

Nototrema  {Fig.  967),  there  is  a  pouch  on  the  back  of  the  female  in 
which  the  eggs  are  stored,  the  young  being  hatched  in  some  species 
as  tadpoles,  in  others  in  the  adult  or  Frog  form.     In  the  Surinam 
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Toad  {Pipa  americana,  Pig.  968)  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  female 
l>ecomes  soft  and  spongy  during  the  breeding  season  :  the  eggs  are 
placed  on  it  by  the  male,  and  each  sinks  into  a  little  pouch  of  skin 


Fio.  969.~Zclitli7C^bis  glntinosay  xl.  i,  a  nearly  ripe  embryo,  with  ipUSy  tail-fin,  and 
still  with  a  considerable  amount  of  yolk ;  2,  female  guarding  her  eggs,  coiled  up  in  a  hole 
underground  ;  3,  a  bunch  of  newly-laid  eggs  ;  4,  a  single  egg,  enlarged,  schematised  to  show 
the  twisted  albuminous  strings  or  chalazae  within  the  outer  membrane,  which  surrounds 
the  whit«  of  the  egg.    (After  P.  and  F.  Sarasin.) 

covered  by  a  gelatinous  film.  The  embryos,  which  have  a  large  yolk- 
sac,  develop  in  these  pouches  ;  they  never  possess  external  gills,  and 
are  hatched  in  the  adult  form.  In  the  case  of  several  species  the 
tadpoles  are  carried  about  by  the  female,  adhering  to  her  dorsal 
surface  by  suckers  or  by  a  viscid  secretion.  Another  Anuran, 
Pseudis  paradoxa,  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  the  tadpole  is 
many  times  larger  than  the  adult. 

Some  Salamanders  {S.  mcumlosa  and  S,  atra)  and  a  species  of 
Csecilia  are  viviparous.  In  the  Black  Salamander  (S.  cUra),  though 
many  eggs  are  developed,  only  two  larvae  survive,  one  in  each 
oviduct,  these  being  nourished  in  later  stages  by  means  of  the 
remainder  of  the  eggs.  The  larva  in  this  species  possesses  long 
plume-like  external  gills  during  its  existence  in  the  oviduct,  shedding 
them  before  birth. 
If,  however,  the 
unborn  yoimg  is 
removed  from  the 
oviduct  and  placed 
in  water,  it  swims 
about  like  an  ordi- 
nary aquatic  larva, 
losing  its  long  gills 
and  developing  a 
new  and  shorter 
set.  Most  Gym- 
nophiona  lay  their  eggs  in  burrows,  but  the  larvae  in  some  cases  lead 
an  aquatic  life  for  a  time,  and  during  this  period  possess,  like  tadpoles, 
a  tail  with  a  tail-fin  which  afterwards  undergoes  absorption.  The 
larvae  of  most  Gymnophiona  have  long  extemal'gills  (Fig.  969). 


Fio. 


970.— Amblystoma  tisrinam.    Larval  or  AxolutI  stage. 

(From  Mlvart.) 
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A  very  interesting  case  of  pedogenesis  is  furnished  by  the  Axolotl 
(Amblystoma  tigrinum).  This  animal  frequently  undergoes  no 
metamorphosis,  but  breeds  in  the  gilled  or  larval  state  (Fig.  970). 
But  under  certain  circumstances  the  gills  are  lost,  the  gill-slits 
close,  and  a  terrestrial  salamandrine  form  is  assumed.  It  is  to 
the  branchiate  stage  that  the  name  Axolotl  properly  applies  ; 
before  the  metamorphosis  was  discovered  its  connection  with 
Amblystoma  was  not  suspected,  and  it  was  placed  in  a  distinct 
genus,  Siredon,  among  the  Perennibranchiata. 

Segmentation  of  the  egg  in  the  Anura  and  Urodela  is  always  com- 
plete but  unequal.  In  Pipa  and  Alytes  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  food-yolk,  and  the  developing  embryo  lies  on  the  surface  of 
a  large  yolk-sac.  In  the  Gymnophiona  the  eggs,  which  are  singularly 
like  those  of  a  Bird,  are  of  large  size  and  segmentation  is  partial, 
the  formation  of  segments  at  the  pole  of  the  egg  opposite  that  at 
which  the  formation  of  th^  embryo  begins  only  taking  place  at 
the  stage  of  gastrulation :  the  embryo  is  coiled  over  the  surface 
of  the  yolk  as  in  the  Trout. 

Distribution. — The  Urodela  are  almost  exclusively  Palaearctic 
and  Nearctic  forms,  occurring  in  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  Africa  :  a  few  species  extend  southwards  into  the  Neotropical 
and  Oriental  regions.  The  Gymnophiona,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
mainly  southern,  occurring  in  the  Neotropical,  Ethiopian,  and 
Oriental  regions,  but  are  absent  in  Australasia  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  Anura  are  almost  universally  distributed,  and  are 
abundant  in  aU  the  greater  zoo-geographical  regions :  they  are, 
however,  very  meagrely  represented  in  New  Zealand  and  are  absent 
in  most  Oceanic  islands,  a  fact  due  to  the  fatal  effects  of  salt  water 
upon  the  eggs  and  embryos  of  Amphibia  as  well  as  upon  the  adults. 

Remains  of  Stegocephala  are  found  in  considerable  abundance 
from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Trias,  and  one  genus  extends 
into  the  Lower  Jurassic,  after  which  period  the  order  apparently 
became  extinct.  The  Urodela  and  Anura  are  not  known  until 
the  Eocene,  and  no  fossil  remains  of  Gynmophiona  -  have  been 
found. 

Mutual  Relationships. — The  perennibranchiate  Urodela  are 
undoubtedly  the  lowest  of  existing  Ainphibia  ;  they  lead  up,  through 
such  forms  as  Amphiuma,  with  persistent  gill-slits  but  deciduous 
gills,  to  the  Land  Salamanders,  in  which  a  purely  terrestrial  form  is 
assumed.  The  Stegocephala  exhibit  a  parallel  series  of  modifications, 
some  of  them  being  perennibranchiate,  others  caducibranchiate. 
Their  skull  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the  Urodela,  but  their 
vertebral  column  never  reaches  the  same  degree  of  specialisation  as 
that  of  the  Land  Salamanders,  and  in  some  cases  shows  a  lower 
grade  of  organisation  than  in  any  existing  Amphibia.  Both  in 
their  skeleton  and  in  the  distribution  of  their  lateral,  sense-organs 
they  show  some  affinity  with  the  Crossopterygii.    The  Anura 
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are  a  very  specialised  group  :  their  development  indicates  their 
derivation  from  branchilte  tailed  forms,  but  there  is  no  pateonto- 
logical  evidence  on  this  point. 

CLASS  IV.-EEPTILIA. 

Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  are  associated  together  as  having 
in  common  certain  features  in  which  they  differ  from  lower  Verte- 
brates. The  most  important  of  these  is  the  occurrence  in  all 
three  classes  of  certain  embryonic  membranes  termed  the  amnion 
and  the  aUantois,  to  be  described  subsequently.  The  term  Amniota 
is,  accordingly,  frequently  used  for  the  group  formed  by  these 
three  highest  classes  of  the  Vertebrata. 

The  classes  Brcptilia  and  Aves  are  much  more  closely  allied  with 
one  another  than  either  of  them  is  with  the  Mammafia ;  and  the 
first  two  are  sometimes  associated  together  under  the  title  of 
Sauropsida,  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  salient  features 
of  the  Sauropsida  when  compared  with  the  other  Vertebrates  :— r 

The  integument  always  gives  rise  to  important  and  characteristic 
exoskeletal  structures  in  the  form  of  scales  or  feathers  ;  the  dermis 
may  or  may  not  take  part  in  the  formation  of  an  exoskeleton. 
The  skull  is  well  ossified :  it  rarely  in  the  adult  state  contains  a 
distinct  parasphenoid.  There  is  a  single  occipital  condyle  borne 
on  the  basi-occipital.  The  basi-sphenoid  is  a  well-developed  bone. 
The  mandible  articulates  with  the  skull  through  the  intermediation 
of  a  quadrate,  and  consists  of  five  or  six  bones  on  each  side.  The 
ankle-joint  is  an  articulation  between  the  proximal  and  distal 
divisions  of  the  tarsus.  As  in  the  Amphibia,  there  is  a  cloaca  into 
which  the  rectum  and  the  renal  and  reproductive  ducts  open.  The 
heart  consists  of  two  auricles  and  a  ventricle  which  is  sometimes 
incompletely,  sometimes  completely,  divided  into  two  parts. 
Branchiae  are  never  present  at  any  stage.  The  mesonephros  is 
never  the  functional  renal  organ  of  the  adult,  but  is  always 
replaced  by  a  metanephros.  Both  an  amnion  and  an  aUantois  are 
present  in  the  embryo,  the  latter  becoming  highly  vascular  and 
acting  as  a  temporary  embryonic  organ  of  respiration. 

The  class  Reptilia  comprises  four  orders  having  living  repre- 
sentatives, in  addition  to  a  number  of  extinct  groups.  In  the 
Mesozoic  period  the  class  reached  its  maximum  both  in  the  number 
of  its  representatives  and  the  size  which  many  of  them  attained ; 
at  that  period  they  were  very  unmistakably  the  dominant  class 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  In  the  Tertiary  period  they  underwent 
a  decline,  while  the  Birds,  and,  in  a  yet  higher  degree,  the  Mammals, 
were  gaining  a  preponderance  over  them.  The  Uving  Reptiles 
are  the  Lizards  and  Chamseleons,  the  Tuataras,  the  Snakes,  Tortoises 
and  Turtles,  and  the  Crocodiles  and  Alligators.  Though  homy 
scales  are  not  by  any  means  present  in  all  the  Reptiles,  their  occur- 
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reoce  as  a  complete  covering  is  cliaracteristic  of  the  group  and 
almoBt  peculiar  to  it.  When  scales  are  not  present,  the  epidermis  is 
always  hardened  and  comified  so  as  to  form  plates  of  homy  material, 
such  as  the  homy  plates  of  the  Tortoises,  which  protect  the  under- 
lying parts  from  injury  and  desiccation.  Bony  plates  are  frequently 
present  as  well.  In  most  respects  the  internal  structure  of  the 
Reptilia  shows  a.  very  decided  advance  on  that  of  the  Amphibia. 
The  skull  and  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  arches  are  more  com- 
pletely ossihed,  and  both  vascular  and  nervous  systems  show  a 
higher  grade  of  organisation. 

1.  Example  of  the  Class.^A  Lizard  (Lacerla). 

The  most  striking  external  differences  between  the  Lizard  (Fig. 

971)  and  the  Frog  are  the  covering  of  scales,  the  comparative 

smallness  of  the  head,  and  the  presence  of  a  distinct  neck,  the  great 


Flu.  071.— LacertaTlrldli.     (Alt«r  Brehni.) 

length  of  the  caudal  region,  the  shortness  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
approximate  equality  in  length  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  pairs. 
The  anterior  limbs  are  situated  just  behind  the  neck,  springing 
from  the  trunk  towards  the  ventral  surface.  The  fore-limb,  hke 
that  of  the  Frog,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  upper-arm  or 
brachium,  the  fore-arm  or  anXi-branekium,  and  the  hand  or  manvs ; 
there  are  five  digits  provided  with  homy  claws,  the  first  digit  or 
poUez  being  the  smallest.     The  hind-limbs  arise  from  the  posterior 
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end  of  the  trunk  towards  the  ventral  aspect ;  each,  like  that  of  the 
Frog,  consists  of  three  divisions — ^thigh  or  femur^  shank  or  crti5, 
and  foot  or  pes.  The  pes,  like  the  manus,  terminates  in  five  clawed 
digits,  of  which  the  first  or  hallux  is  the  smallest.  The  head  is 
somewhat  pyramidal,  slightly  depressed :  the  openings  of  the 
external  nares  are  situated  above  the  anterior  extremity.  The 
mouth  is  a  wide  slit-like  aperture  running  round  the  anterior 
border  of  the  head.  At  the  sides  are  the  eyes,  each  provided  with 
upper  and  lower  opaque,  movable  eyelids  and  with  a  transparent 
third  eyelid  or  nictitating  membrane,  which,  when  withdrawn,  lies 
in  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit.  Behind  the  eye  is  a  circular 
brown  patch  of  skin — the  tympanic  membrane — corresponding 
closely  to  that  of  the  Frog,  but  somewhat  sunk  below  the  general 
level  of  the  skin.  The  trunk  is  elongated,  strongly  convex  dorsally, 
flatter  at  the  sides  and  ventrally.  At  the  root  of  the  tail  on  the 
ventral  surface  is  a  slit-like  transverse  aperture — ^the  anits  or 
cloacal  aperture.  The  tail  is  cylindrical,  thick  in  front,  gradually 
tapering  to  a  narrow  posterior  extremity ;  it  is  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  head  and  trunk  together. 

There  is  an  exoskeleton  of  homy  scales  covering  all  parts. 
These  are  formed  from  folds  of  the  dermis,  each  covered  with  a  thick 
horny  epidermal  layer.  In  size  they  differ  in  different  positions. 
On  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  trunk  they  are  small,  hexagonal,  and 
indistinctly  keeled.  On  the  ventral  surface  they  are  larger  and 
are  arranged  in  eight  longitudinal  rows.  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  cloacal  aperture  is  a  large  pre-anal  plate.  A  collar-like  ridge 
of  larger  scales  surrounds  the  throat.  On  the  tail  the  scales  are 
elongated,  keeled,  and  arranged  in  regular  transverse  (annular)  rows, 
giving  the  tail  a  ringed  appearance.  On  the  surface  of  the  limbs 
the  scales  of  the  pre-axial  (radial  or  tibial)  side  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  post-axial  (ulnar  or  fibular).  The  scales  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  head  {head-shields)  are  large,  and  have  a  regular  and 
characteristic  arrangement. 

Endoskeleton. — The  vertebral  column  is  of  great  length  and 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  vertebrae.  It  is  distinctly  marked 
out  into  regions,  a  cervical  of  eight  vertebrae,  a  thoraco-lumbar  of 
twenty-two,  a  sacral  of  two,  and  a  caudal  of  a  considerable  but 
indefinite  number.  A  vertebra  from  the  anterior  thoracic  region 
(Fig.  972,  A,  B)  presents  the  following  leading  features.  The 
centrum  (cent,)  is  elongated  and  strongly  procoelous,  i.e.  the  anterior 
surface  is  concave,  the  posterior  convex ;  the  neural  arch  bears  a 
short  neural  spine  {sp.).  There  are  pre-  and  post-zygapophyses 
(pr.  zy,  pt.  zy),  the  former  with  their  articular  surfaces  directed 
upwards,  the  latter  downwards.  On  each  side  at  the  junction  of 
centrum  and  neural  arch  is  a  facet — the  capitular  facet — ^for  the 
articulation  of  a  rib.  The  cervical  vertebrae  in  general  are  similar 
in  essential  respects  to  those  of  the  trunk,  but  are  somewhat  shorter. 


^ 
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The  first  two,  however,  differ  greatly  from  the  others.  The  first 
is  the  atlas  (0,  D).  It  has  no  distinct  centrum,  but  is  in  the  form 
of  a  ring  ;  ventrally  on  its  anterior  face  it  bears  a  smooth  articular 
facet  for  the  occipital  condyle  of  the  skull.  It  consists  of  three 
distinct  ossifications,  one  ventral,  the  others  dorso-lateral :    the 

latter  do  not  quite  meet 
dorsally,  being  separated 
by  a  space  bridged  over 
by  membrane.  The 
second  or  axis  (E)  has  a 
short  conical  process — ^the 
odontoid  process  {od) — 
y^^m  0   c^^     projecting  forwards  from 

^^^"^CD  ^-  oJ-<^  —  "t^ '   *"*^     its     centrum.       In     the 

^  natural  position    of    the 

^y^'  parts  the  odontoid  pro- 

FiQ.  972.— Vertebrae  of  Idsard.  X,  anterior,  fi,  posterior  CeSS — which  is    a  part   of 

view  of  a  thoracic  vertebra  ;  C,  lateral,  D,  anterior  view  ±x..  r*,.^i.„^.^  ^*  +1^«    «4.1«  « 

of  atlas  vertebra;  F,  lateral  view  of  axis.  cent,  centrum ;  ^^^  CCnurum  01  tnc  atiaS, 

hyp.  hypapophysis  of  axis  ;  lai.  lateral  piece  of  atlas  ;  qwA   is  nnt.  flptnallv  fiiQAfl 

Ug    ligamentous  band  dividing  the  ring  of  the  atlas  ^V^  18  nou  aCIUaiiy  lUSea 

into  two  ;  neur.  neural  arch  of  atlas  :  od.  odontoid  pro-  With,  thoUgh  firmly  fi^ed 

cess ;  2>f .  2j^.  pre-zygapophysis  ;  pt.  zj/.  i)08t-zygapophy-  a.       i^  •        t         •       i  i. 

sis  ;  Tb.  rib  ;  «p.  spine ;  vent,  ventral  piece  of  atlas.  tO,  tne    aXlS — llCS    m    tJie 

lower  or  ventral  part  of 
the  opening  of  the  atlas,  separated  by  a  ligamentous  band  from 
the  upper   portion,  which   corresponds   to  the  neural   arch,  and 
lodges  the  anterior  end  of  the  spinal  cord.     On  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  axis  and  of  each  of  the  following  five  or  six  vertebrae  is 
a    distinct    bony    nodule,    sometimes   termed   the     intercentrum 
or  hypapophysis  (hyp).    The  sacral  vertebrae  have  short  centra 
and  strong  expanded  processes — the  transverse  processes — which 
abut  against  the  ilia  ;   these  are  separately  ossified,  and  are  to  be 
looked  upon,  as  sacral  ribs.    The  anterior  caudal  vertebrae  are  like 
the  sacral,  but  have  the  centra  longer,  the  transverse  processes 
more  slender,  and  the  neural  spines  longer.    The  posterior  caudal 
vertebrae  become  gradually  smaller  as  we  pass  backwards,  and  the 
various  processes  reduced  in  prominence,  until,  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  tail,  the  whole  vertebra  is  represented  merely  by  a  rod- 
like centrum.    Attached  to  the  ventral  faces  of  the  centra  of  a 
number  of  the  anterior  caudal  vertebrae  are  Y-shaped  bones — the 
chevron  hones — the  upper  limbs  of. the   Y  articulating  with  the 
vertebra,  while  the  lower  Umb  extends  downwards  and  backwards. 
In  nearly  all  the  caudal  vertebrae  the  centrum  is  crossed  by  a  narrow 
transverse  unossified  zone  through   which  the  vertebra   readily 
breaks.    The  ribs  are  slender  curved  rods,  the  vertebral  enct  of  which 
articulate  only  with  the  capitular  facets  of  the  corresponding 
vertebrae,  there  being  no  direct  articulation  with  the  transverse 
processes.    The  ribs  of  the  five  anterior  thoracic  vertebrae  are 
connected  by  means  of  cartilaginous  sternal  ribs  with  the  sternum. 
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The  posterior  thoracic  ribs  do  not  reach  the  sternum,  the  sternal 
ribs  being  very  short,  and  free  at  their  ventral  ends.  The  cervical 
ribs,  which  are  present  on  all  the  cervical  vertebrae  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  three,  are  all  shorter  than  the  thoracic  ribs,  and  none  of 
them  are  connected  with  the  sternum.  Thus,  as  regards  the 
structure  of  the  vertebrse  themselves,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
the  posterior  cervical  from  the  anterior  thoracic  ;  but,  for  conveni- 
ence of  description,  the  first  thoracic  is  defined  a^  the  first  vertebra 
having  ribs  connected  with  the  sternum. 

The  sternum  (Fig.  974,  st)  is  a  rhomboidal  plate  of  cartilage  with 
a  small  central  space,  or  fontaneUe,  completed  by  membrane. 
Posteriorly  it  is  produced  into  two  slender  flattened  processes. 
On  its  antero-lateral  borders  are  articular  surfaces  for  the  bones 
of  the  pectoral  arch,  and  on  its  posterolateral  borders  and  the 
processes  are  small  facets  for  the  sternal  ribs. 

In  the  skull  (Fig.  973)  the  chondrocranium,  though  persistent, 
is  replaced  by  bones  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  Frog, 
and  the  number  of  investing  bones  is  much  greater.  On  the  dorsal 
and  lateral  surface  are  a  large  number  of  dermal  roofing  bones. 
At  the  posterior  end  the  rounded  aperture  of  the  foramen  magnum 
(for.  mag.)  is  surrounded  by  four  bones — a  ba^sioccipital  (ba^.  oc.) 
below,  exocdpitals  {ex.  oc.)  at  the  sides,  and  a  supraocdpital  {supr.  oc.) 
above.  The  basioccipital  forms  the  floor  of  the  most  posterior 
portion  of  the  cranial  cavity  ;  posteriorly  it  bears  a  rounded  promi- 
nence, the  occipital  condyle  (oc.  cond).  In  front  of  it,  forming  the 
middle  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  cranial  cavity,  is  the  basisphenoid 
{bas.  sph),  not  represented  in  the  Frog,  in  front  of  which  again  is  an 
investing  bone,  the  parasphenoid  (para),  corresponding  to  the  bone 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Frog  and  Trout,  but  here  much  reduced  in 
size  and  importance  and  ankylosed  with  the  basisphenoid. 

In  the  wall  of  the  auditory  capsule  are  three  ossifications — 
pro-otic,  epiotic,  and  opisthotic  (op.  ot).  The  first  remains  distinct, 
the  second  becomes  merged  in  the  supraoccipital,  and  the  third 
in  the  exoccipital.  The  exoccipital  and  opisthotic  are  produced 
outwards  as  a  pair  of  prominent  horizontal  processes,  the  parotic 
processes. 

The  large  orbits  are  closely  approximated,  being  separated 
only  by  a  thin  vertical  interorbital  septum.  The  cranial  cavity 
is  roofed  over  by  the  parietals  (par)  sjidf rentals  (fr).  The  former 
are  united  together ;  in  ihe  middle  is  a  small  rounded  aperture — 
the  parietal  foramen  (par.  f).  The  frontals  remain  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  median  frontal  suture :  between  them  and  the 
united  parietals  is  a  transverse  coronal  suture.  The  nasal  cavities  are 
roofed  over  by  a  pair  of  nasals  (nas).  A  small  pre-frontal  (pr.  fr.) 
lies  in  front  of  the  frontal,  and  helps  to  bound  the  orbit  anteriorly, 
and  another  small  bone — ^the  lacrym^il  (Icr) — perforated  by  an  aper- 
ture for  the  lacrymal  duct,  lies  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  orbit. 


just  within  its  border.  A  row  of  small  bones — the  supra-orbitals 
{s.  orb) — boiinda  the  orbit  above,  and  behind  is  a  post-orbital  or 
laleral  post-frtnUal  {pt.   oii.)  articulating  with  the  frontal.     Just 


Fio.  673.— SkulJ  of  Laearta  agUla.  A,  from  above  ;  B,  from  beLov  ;  C,  from  the  side. 
oiw.  BngulBr;  art.  attlcular;  bai.oc.  baai -occipital;  60s,  ptg.  baalpterygoid  proOBaaei;  bai. 
Kph.  baslKpheDDid  ;  eol,  epipterygold  ;  cor.  001011017  :  '''•><-  deotiuy  :  eth.  ethmoid  ;  a.  «. 
exoccipltal  1  at.  nar.  external  nsres  ;  Jnt.  man.  foramen  Enagnum  ;  /r.  fnintal ;  int.  mr, 
internal  nves  ;  jb.  Jusal ;  icr.  lacrymal ;  max.  m&xllla  ;  wu.  nasal ;  oc.  cimd.  occipital  cod- 
dyle  ;  olf.  olfsctory  capeule  ;  opi.  ot.  opUthotic  ;  opt.  n.  optic  nerve  ;  pal.  palatine  ;  par. 
pariBtal ;  poro.  panapbenold ;  jior./.  parietal  foramen ;  p.  tnx,  premaiillse  ;  pr./r.  pre-frontil ; 
pig.  pterygoid  ;  jit,  orb.  post-orbital  or  laleral  poat-Irontal ;  ^.  quadraM  ;  >.  an(r.  Bupit- 
angular  ;  1.  orA.  supra-orbitatB  ;  if.  paraquadrate  ;  tnpra  t.I.  supralempor^i  1 ;  atpm  ts. 
^uamoaai ;  tFoat.  tranaverae  ;  tupr-oc-  supra -occipital;  vom.  vomer.  The  unlettered  Ixroe 
Intemsi  (o  pt.  orb.  in  A  ia  the  poat-Irontal.  The  trauBvenie  line  iiehlnd  fr.  ia  a  auperHdal 
mark,  not  a  suture.     (After  W.  K.  Faiker.) 

behind  the  post-orbital  is  a  supra-temporal  bone  (supra  t.I),  in  close 
relation  to  which  are  the  paraquadrale  (sq)  and  squamosal  {supra.  t£), 
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the  former  bending  forwards  and  upwards  to  form  with  the  post- 
orbital  the  superior  temporal  arch.  At  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  snout  is  a  median  bone  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  two 
premaociUcB  {p.  mx) ;  this  bears  the  four  anterior  teeth  of  each 
side.  On  each  side  behind  the  premaxilla  is  the  maxiUa  {max), 
consisting  of  two  portions,  an  alveolar  bearing  all  the  rest  of  the 
teeth,  and  a  palatine  extending  inwards  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
together  with  an  ascending  process  articulating  with  the  nasal  and 
pre-&ontal  above.  Articulating  behind  with  each  maxilla  is  a 
jugal  (Ju),  which  forms  the  posterior  half  of  the  ventral  boundary 
of  the  orbit.  The  quadrate  {qu)  articulates  movably  with  the 
parotic  process,  and  bears  at  its  distal  end  the  articular  surface  for 
the  mandible. 

In  the  anterior  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  articulating 
in  front  with  the  premaxillse  and  maxillae,  are  the  vomers  (vom). 
Behind  and  embracing  them  posteriorly  are  the  flat  palatin,es 
(pal).  The  elongated  pterygoids  (ptg)  articulate  in  front  with  the 
posterior  extremities  of  the  palatines :  behind  each  articulates 
with  the  corresponding  basi-pterygoid  process  {bas.  ptg)  of  the  basi- 
sphenoid,  and  sends  back  a  process  which  becomes  applied  to  the 
inner  face  of  the  quadrate.  A  stout  bone  which  extends  between 
the  maxilla  externally  and  the  pterygoid  internally  is  termed  the 
transverse  bone  or  ecto-pterygoid  (trans).  Extending  nearly  verti- 
cally downwards  from  the  pro-otic  to  the  pterygoid  is  a  slender 
rod  of  bone,  the  epi-pterygoid  {col). 

The  Columbia  is  a  small  rod  partly  composed  of  cartilage  and 
partly  of  bone,  the  outer  end  of  which  is  fixed  into  the  inner  surface 
of  the  tympanic  membrane,  while  the  inner  is  attached  to  a  small 
aperture,  the  fenestra  ovalis,  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  auditory  capsule 
between  the  pro-otic  and  the  opisthotic. 

Certain  depressions  or  fosssB  and  apertures  or  foramina  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  skull.  The  foramen  magnum,  the  parietal  foramen, 
and  the  orbits  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  posterior  tem- 
poral fossa  is  situated  on  either  side  of  and  above  the  foramen 
magnum,  bounded  above  and  externally  by  the  roofing  bones,  and 
on  the  inner  side  by  the  bones  of  the  occipital  region.  The  inferior 
temporal  fossa  is  bounded  internally  by  the  pterygoid,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  palatine  foramen  by  the  transverse  bone.  The  lateral 
temporal  fossa  is  the  wide  space  in  the  side  wall  of  the  skull  behind 
the  orbit ;  the  bony  bar  which  limits  it  above  is  the  superior  temporal 
arch ;  a  bony  inferior  temporal  or  quadratojugal  arch  is  here  absent. 
The  tympano-eustachian  fossa,  situated  in  the  auditory  region,  is 
bounded  by  the  bones  of  that  region  together  with  the  quadrate. 
The  posterior  or  internal  nares  are  bounded  posteriorly  by  the 
palatmes.  The  anterior  or  external  nasal  aperture  is  situated  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  skull  bounded  by  the  nasals  and  premaxillsB. 

Each  ramus  of  the  mandible  consists  of  six  bony  elements  in 
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addition  to  the  slender  persistent  MechXs  oariUage.  The  proximal 
element  is  the  articular  {art)  which  bears  the  articular  surface  for 
the  quadrate,  and  is  produced  backwards  into  the  angular  process. 
The  angular  (ang)  is  a  splint-like  bone  covering  the  ventral  edge 
and  the  lower  h£jf  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  articular.  The  supra- 
angular  {s.  ang)  overlies  the  dorsal  edge  and  upper  half  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  same  bone.  The  dmtary  (dent)  forms  the  main 
part  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  mandible,  and  bears  all  the  mandi- 
bular teeth.  The  splenial  is  a  flat  splint  applied  to  the  inner  face 
of  the  dentary.  The  coronary  (cor),  a  small,  somewhat  conical 
bone,  forms  the  upwardly  directed  coronoid  process  immediately 
behind  the  last  tooth.  All  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  articular, 
are  investing  bones. 

The  hyoid  apparatus  {vide  Fig.  979,  b.  hy)  consists  (1)  of  a  median 
cartilaginous  rod,  the  basi-hyal,  (2)  of  the  anterior  comua,  elongated 
cartilaginous  rods  which,  connected  ventrally  with  the  basi-hyal, 
curve  round  the  gullet  and  end  in  close  relation  with  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  auditory  capsule,  (3)  of  the  middle  comua^  rods  of 
cartilage  ossified  at  their  proximal  ends,  and  (4)  of  the  posterior 
comua,  cartHaginous  rods  arising  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
basi-hyal  and  passing  backwards  and  outwards.  The  middle  comua 
are  vestiges  of  the  first,  the  posterior  of  the  second  branchial  arch. 

In  the  pectoral  arch  (Fig.  974)  the  coracoids  are  flat  bones  articu- 
lating with  the  antero-lateral  border  of  the  sternum,  and  bearing 
the  ventral  half  of  the  glenoid  cavity  {glen)  for  the  head  of  the 
humerus ;    a  cartilaginous  epicoracoid  {ep,  cor.)  element  lies  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  procoracoid  and  coracoid ;    a  large  gap  or 
fenestra  divides  each  coracoid  into  a  narrow  anterior  portion — ^the 
procoracoid  {pr.  cor)y  and  a  broader  posterior  portion,  the  coracoid 
proper  {cor).    The  scapuke  {sc)  articulate  with  the  outer  ends  of 
the  coracoids,  and  each  bears  the  dorsal  half  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 
Dorsally  the  scapulsB  become  expanded,  and  each  has  connected 
with  it  a  thin  plate  of  partly  calcified  cartilage — the  suprascapula 
{supra,  sc)y  which  extends  inwards  towards  the  spinal  column  on 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body.    An  element  not  hitherto  met  with, 
except  in  the  Stegocephala  (p.  293),  is  the  inlerclamcLe  or  epistemum 
{epist),  a  cross-shaped  investing  bone,  the  stem  of  which  is  longi- 
tudinal and  is  in  the  posterior  portion  of  its  extent  closely  applied 
to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  sternum,  whUe  the 
cross-piece  is  situated  a  little  in  front  of  the  scapula.    The  davides 
{cl)  are  flat  curved  bones  articulating  with  one  another  in  the  middle 
line  and  also  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  interclavicle.    The  bones 
of  the  fore-limb  consist  of  a  proximal  bone  or  humerus,  a  middle 
division  composed  of  two  bones — ^the  radius  and  idrujt,  and  a  distal 
division  or  manus.    In  the  natural  position  of  the  parts  the  humerus 
is  directed,  from  the  glenoid  cavity  with  which  it  articulates, 
backwards,  upwards  and  outwards ;    the  radius  and  ulna  pass 
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from  their  articulation  with  the  humerus  downwards  and  sl^tly 
forwards,  while  the  manua  has  the  digits  directed  forwards  and 
outwards.  When  the 
limb  is  extended  at 
right  angles  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  trunk, 
it  presents,  like  that 
of  the  Frog,  dorsal 
and  ventral  surfaces, 
and  pre-axiol  and  post- 
axial  borders,  In  this 
position  the  radius  is 
seen  to  be  pie-axial, 
the  ulna  post-axial. 
In  the  natural  posi- 
tion t^e  pre-axial 
border  of  the  humerus 
is  external,  and  the 
distal  end  of  the  fore- 
arm is  rotated  in  such 

1.1.    1.        L-i      i.1.  FiQ.  974.— Pectoral  arch  and  stcmum  of  Laoarta  asUla. 

a   way  tnat,  wnile    tne  el.  cUvlcle ;  cor.  eoracoW :   ep.  cor.  enicorBcold ;    epitt. 

niv-aTitil   VinWIpi-   Innlra  epistemum  ;    fftoi.  glenoid  cavity  for liead  of  humerus; 

pre-axiai    iroraer   IOOKS  pr.  ™r.  procoracold  ;   t.(— r.^flrBtloIourthsleraaltllM; 

forwards  and  outwards  f^„"™^"!?'      ";    «•*"""";      iapra.K!.    auprascapula, 

at  the  proxunal   end, 

it  faces  directly  inwards  at  its  distal  end,  the  manus  being  rotated 

BO  that  its  pre-axial  border  looks  inwards. 

The  hunurus  is  a  long  bone  consisting  of  a  shafi  and  two  ex- 
jg  tremities,  each  of  the  latter  being  formed 

of  an  epiphysis  of  calcified  cartUage,  the 
f,  ^      proximal    rounded,    the  distal.  {(rocA/ea) 

S  W       puiley-like,  with  two  articular  surfaces,  one 

for  the  radius  and  the  other  for  the  ulna. 
The  radius  is  a  slender  bone  consisting, 
like  the  humerus,  of  a  shaft  and  two  epi- 
physes ;   the  distal  extremity  has  a  con- 
cave articular  surface  for  the  carpus,  and 
is    produced    pre-axially    into    a    radial 
siyloid  process.    The  proximal  end  of  the 
iilna  is  produced  into  an  upwardly  directed 
'"2imS;7te!'t7i^ma'tr'«;  process— the   olecranon:    the   distal   end 
rliternwdium' i-  'Vadtsi^'V  ^^'^  *  convex '  articular  surface  for  tie 
ninare:   J— i  'thi  ti\-e_  "Ji^iai  carpus.     The  coTpus   {Fig.  976)   is   com- 
flve  iiw[acajpai9.""(iToni  <fl"ie-  posed  of  ten  Small  polyhedral  or  rounded 
d^eim'a  cwporaii™  jn«.  carpal  bones.     These  consist  of  a  proximal 
row  containing  three,  viz.,  the  radiale  (r), 
idnare  (u),  and  intermedium  (i),  of  a  ceiUrale  (c),  and  of  a  distal  row 
of  five  (1-5) ;   with  an   accessory  or  pisiform  (|)   bone  attached 
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to  the  distal  epiphysis  of  the  ulna  on  its  post-axial  side.  The  first 
digit  or  poUex  consists  of  a  metacarpal  and  two  phalanges,  the 
second  of  a  metacarpal  and  three  phalanges,  the  third  of  a  meta- 
carpal and  four  phalanges,  the  fourth  of  a  metacarpal  and  five 
phalanges,  and  the  fifth  of  a  metacarpal  and  three  phalanges. 
The  number  of  phalanges  in  the  first  four  digits  is,  therefore,  one 
more  than  the  serial  number  of  the  digit. 

The  pdvic  arch  (Fig.  976)  consists  of  two  triradiate  bones,  the 
ossa  innominata,  each  ray  being  a  separate  bone.  On  the  outer  side 
at  the  point  from  which  the  rays  diverge  is  a  concave  articular 
surface — the  acetabulum  (Ac) — for  the  head  of  the  femur.  From 
the  region  of  the  acetabulum  one  of  the  rays,  the  Uium  (/),  a  com- 
pressed rod,  passes  upwards  and  backwards  to  articulate    with 

the  sacral  region  of 
the  spinal  column. 
A  second  ray — ^the 
pubis  {p)  —  passes 
downwards  and  for- 
wards to  meet  its 
fellow  in  the  middle 
line,  the  articula- 
tion being  termed 
the  pubic  symphysis. 
In  the  middle  line 
in  front,  between 
the  anterior  ends  of 
the  pubes,  is  a 
small  nodule  of 
calcified     cartilage, 

Fig.  976.— Pelvis  of  Xiaeerta  vivipara,  from  the  ventral  side.    ,  i  •      l  •     //^     \ 

Ac.  acetabulum ;  Cep.  epipubis.    Fo'.  foramen  for  obturator    tJie    CpipumS  (Oep). 


(From  Wiedersheim's  Comparative  Anatomy.) 


(Is) 
downwards  and 
backwards,  and  articulates  with  its  fellow  in  the  ischiadic  symphysis, 
the  ventral  ends  of  the  two  bones  being  separated  by  a  plate  of  calci- 
fied cartilage  {S,  Is).  Between  the  pubes  and  ischia  is  a  wide  space, 
the  obturator  foram^en,  divided  by  a  median  ligament  (Ig)  into  a  pair 
of  apertures,  and  a  smaller  aperture  in  each  pubis  (Fo')  transmits 
the  obturator  nerve.  A  small  rod  of  bone,  the  os  cloaccB,  or  hypo- 
ischium  (Hp,  Is),  passes  backwards  from  the  ischiatic  symphysis 
and  supports  the  ventral  wall  of  the  cloaca. 

The  hind-limb  consists,  like  the  fore-limb,  of  three  divisions; 
these  are  termed  respectively  the  proximal  or  femur,  the  middle 
or  eras,  and  the  distal  or  pes.  The  proximal  division  consists 
of  one  bone,  the  femur  ;  the  middle  division  of  two,  the  tibia  and 
fibula;  the  distal  of  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  and  the 
phalanges.    When  the  limb  is  extended  at  right  angles  with  the 
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trunk,  tlie  tibift  is  pre-axial  and  the  fibula  post-axial :  in  the 
natural  position  of  the  parts  the  pre-axial  border  is  internal  in  all 
three  divisions  of  the  limb.  The  fermir  is  a  stout  bone  consisting 
of  a  shaft  and  two  epiphyses.  The  proximal  epiphysis  develops  a 
rounded  head  which  fits  into  the  acetabulum ;  near  it  on  the 
pre-axial  side  is  a  prominence,  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  a  nearly 
obsolete  prominence  on  the  post-axial  side  represents  the  greater 
trochanl^.  The  distal  extremity  is  puUey-shaped,  with  internal 
and  external  prominences  or  condyles  for  articulation  with  the 
tibia  ;  immediately  above  the  external  condyle  is  a  prominence  or 
tuberosity  for  articulatioa  with  the  fibula.  The  tibia  is  a  stout, 
curved  bone,  along  the  anterior  (dorsal)  edge  of  which  runs  a 
longitudinal  ridge,  the  cnemial  ridge :  the  proximal  extremity 
presents  two  articular  surfaces  for  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The 
jibxda  is  a  slender  bone,  the  proximal  end  articulating  with  the 
external  tuberosity  of  the  femur,  the  distal  with  the  tarsus. 

The  tarsus  (Fig.  977)  comprises  only 
three  bones  in  the  adult,  one  large 
proximal  bone,  the  tibio-jUmlare  (tb.fb), 
and  two  smaller  distal  {tars.  dist). 
Each  digit  consists  of  a  metatarsal  bone 
and  phalanges,  the  number  of  the  latter 
being  respectively  two,  three,  four,  five, 
and  three.  The  first  and  second  meta- 
tarsals articulate  with  the  tibial  side  of 
the  tibio-fibulare,   the    rest  with  the 

distal  tarsals.  /6.  Hbals;    ».  tltla;    tb.  ft.  Ubio- 

Digestive  System.— The  upper  and  f^fi^^^J^^-J^-  ^^  *"**''■ 
lower  jaws,  forming  the  boundary  of 

the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  are  each  provided  with  a  single  row  of 
sm^  conical  teeth,  and  there  is  a  patch  of  similar  teeth  (palatine 
teeth)  on  the  palatine.  On  the  floor  of  the  mouth-cavity  is  the 
to^ue,  a  narrow  elongated  fleshy  organ,  bifid  in  front. 

'Hie  stomach  (Fig.  978,  M,  Fig.  979,  St)  is  a  cylindrical  organ 
but  little  wider  than  the  oesophagus,  and  with  thick  muscular  walls. 
At  the  point  where  the  small  intestine  joins  the  large  intestine  or 
rectum,  the  latter  is  produced  into  a  short  ccecum  (Fig.  980,  coec). 
The  liver  (Ir)  is  divided  into  right  and  left  lobes,  and  a  gall-bladder 
(Fig.  978,  QB. ;  Fig.  979,  g.b ;  Fig.  980,  g.bl)  lies  at  the  lower 
mai^in  of  the  right  lobe.  The  pancreas  (pn)  is  situated  in  the  loop 
between  the  stomach  and  first  part  of  the  small  intestine  or  duo- 
denum [du).  The  stomach  is  attached  to  the  body-wall  by  a  fold  of 
peritoneum,  the  mesogaster,  the  small  intestine  by  a  fold  termed  the 
mesentery,  the  rectum  by  a  mesorectum.  From  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  liver  to  the  stomach  extends  a  thin  fold,  the  gastro-hepatic  omen- 
tum ;  and  this  is  continued  backwards  as  I'he  duodeno-hepatic  omenfum, 
connecting  the  liver  with  the  first  portion  of  the  small  intestine. 
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Vascular  System.— The  heart   is   enclosed,  like  that  of    the 
Frog,  io  a  thin  transparent  membiane,  the  pericardium.    It  consists 
of  a  sinus  venosus,  right  and  Ufi  auricles,  and  an  incompletely  divided 
ventride.    The  sinus  venosus  (Fig.  979,  s.  v.),  into  which  the  large 
fff  veiiiB  open,  is  thin-walled,  and  has 

a  smooth  inner  surface.  From  it 
a  ainu-auncular  apeituie,  guarded 
by  a  two-lipped  valTe,  leads  to  the 
right  auricle.  The  auricles  have 
their  inner  surfaces  raised  up  into 
a  network  of  muscular  ridges,  the 
muscuH  pectinati.  Both  auricles 
open  into  the  cavity  of  the  ven- 
ff  tricle,  the  aperture  of  communica- 
tion, or  auriculo-v&Urieular  aper- 
ture, being  divided  into  two  by  the 
auricular  septum,  and  guarded  by 
the  atmculo-ventricular  valve,  con- 
sisting of  two  semilunar  flaps.  The 
ventricle  (Fig.  979,  v. ;  Fig.  980,  vent.) 
has  very  thick  spongy  walls  and  a 
small  cavity  divided  into  two  parts 
by  an  incomplete  muscular  partition. 
From  the  part  of  the  ventricular 
cavity  to  the  right  of  the  partition 
arises  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  from 
the  part  to  the  left  are  given  ofi 
the  right  and  left  aortic  arches. 
When  the  two  auricles  contract,  the 
blood  from  the  right  auricle  (venous 
blood]  tends  to  run  more  to  the 
right-hand  portion  of  the  cavity  of 
the  ventricle,  while  that  from  the 
left  auricle  (arterial)  occupies  the 
no.  B78.— laoMTta  «guia.  General  left-hand  portion.  When  the  ven- 
MisHons.  Bluri^ywadder'ci'pSrt-  tricle  begins  to  contract,  its  walls 
bMder!'"ri.h*'£^r2Tvir°zi.*i^:  ''"^^  "^  Contact  with  the  dorsal  and 
the  lungs;  M,  atomnch ;  MD,  Binaii  in-    ventral  edffes  of  the  ventrfcular  Dar- 

testlne ;  Oe.  ffisophagua ;  J*n.  pancreas ;      ,.,.  ,,    "  ,..  ,,  '^ 

Tr.  trachea.     (From  wteifcrsheim's   tition,  thus  Completing  the  separa- 

C<mpar«lbeAnat«,n„.)  jj^^^   ^^    ^j^^   right-hand  pari;  of    the 

cavity,  containing  venous  blood,  from  the  left-hand  part,  containing 
arterial  and  mixed  blood ;  and  the  further  contraction  results  in  the 
driving  of  the  venous  blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
lungs  and  of  the  rest  through  the  aortic  arches  to  the  head  ani 
body.     (7irfe  Fig.  1013.) 

From  the  right  aorta  arise  the  carotid  arteries  (Fig.  979,  or. ; 
Fig.  980,  car.  art.),  and  each  runs  for  some  distance  parallel  with 
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the  correapoudiDg  aortic  aich,  witli  which  it  anastomoaes  distally 
(the  connecting  part  being  termed  the  ductus  BotaUi),  having 
previously  given  ofi  the  carotid  artery  proper,  by  means  of  which 


fs 


0.  fi7A. — Laiurta  Tlrldla.  Dissection  from  the  vptitnl  sapect  sliowina  the  (llnHntary, 
L-lrculatory.  reapliatory  Hud  UTinoganlUl  organs  (aat.  elze).  The  liver  (2r.l  Is  divided  longl- 
tudloolt}'  ud  Ibi  two  holvee  diaplaced  oatwaids  ;  the  Bltmeatair  caail  li  drsvQ  out  to  tha 
■nlmal'a  lelt  1  the  closes  nith  the  urinary  blsddecand  posterior  ends  of  the  tsbs  deterentla 
la  nmoTed,  u  slso  Is  the  right  adipose  body.  n.  eo.  snteHoT  comu  of  hyold  ;  at.  siyaoa  ot 
cardinal  vMn ;  b.  hv-  body  of  byoid  ;  e.  csudat  vein  ;  c.  ad.  adipose  body  ;  e,  n.  cmliaco- 
muniteric  artery  ;  he.  Cfficum  ;  irr.  carotid  artety  ;  d.  no,  dorsal  aurta ;  du.  duodenum ;  t.  ju. 
ejitenkal  jQflular  vein ;  eri.  epididymis;  ep.^.  epigastric  vein  ;/,  a.  femoral  artery ;/.  a.  femcffal 
nbi ;  f.  t.  gall-bladder  ;  t.  ju.  internal  jugular  vein ;  H.  ileum  ;  i.  m.  posterior  meianleilo 
■Haiui ;  t.  kidney  :  la.  o.  left  aortjc  arch  :  I,  au.  left  auricle  ;  If.  lungs  ;  Ir.  liver ;  m.  ea. 
middle  ooniu  of  hyold  :  p.  a.  pulmonary  artery  ;  pc.  perlcardiiint :  p.  co.  posterior  comu  of 
hycM  ;  pn.  pancreas ;  pi.  pelvic  vein ;  pi.  c.  postcavafvein  ;  pt. ' .  nepatlo  portal  vein ;  p.  v. 
pnlnkODaiy  vein ;  r.  rectum ;  r.  au.  tignt  aurlclB ;  r.  A.  a.  right  hepatic  artary;  nr.BdaUe  v^; 
•d.  a.  lubclavlan  artery  ;k1.  v,  subdavlaa  vein ;  tpl.  spleen  :  it.  etomacfa :  i.  e.  sinus  venosus; 
U.  tbrrald  gland :  tr.  trachea  ;  I.  testis  ;  v.  ventrlde.     IFrom  Parker's  Zootomy.) 
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the  blood  is  carried  to  the  head.  The  two  aortic  arches  curve 
backwards  round  the  oesophagus,  one  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
other  on  the  left,  and  meet  in  the  middle  line  dorsally  to  form  the 
median  dorsal  aorta  (Fig.  979,  d,  ao. ;  Fig.  980,  dors.  aort,).  From 
the  right  arch,  just  in  front  of  the  junction,  arise  the  two  sybdaman 
arteries  (Fig.  979,  s.  d.  a.),  right  and  left,  each  running  outwards 
to  the  corresponding  fore-limb.  From  the  dorsal  aorta  the  first 
important  branch  given  off  is  the  coeliaco-mesenteric  (c.  m.).  This 
shortly  divides  into  two  trunks,  a  coeliac  (Fig.  980,  cobI,  a.)  supplying 
the  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas,  duodenum,  and  left  lobe  of  the 
liver,  and  an  anterior  mesenteric  supplying  the  posterior  part  of  the 
small  intestine.  Three  small  posterior  mesenteric  arteries  given  off 
further  back  supply  the  large  intestine.  Posteriorly,  after  giving 
off  renal  and  genital  branches,  and  a  pair  of  large  iliacs  to  the  hind- 
limb,  the  dorsal  aorta  is  continued  along  the  tail  as  the  caudal  artery 
(Fig.  980,  caid.  art.).  Throughout  its  length,  in  addition  to  the 
larger  branches  mentioned,  the  dorsal  aorta  gives  origin  to  a 
regularly-arranged  series  of  pairs  of  small  vessels,  the  intercostal 
and  lurnbar  arteries,  giving  o£E  branches  that  enter  the  neural  canal 
and  others  that  supply  the  muscles  and  integument. 

The  venous  blood  from  the  tail  is  brought  back  by  means  of  a 
caudal  vein  (Fig.  979,  c).  This  bifurcates  at  the  base  of  the  tail  to 
form  the  two  pelvic  (lateral)  veins  (pi.) ;  these  unite  to  form  the 
median  epigastric  or  abdominal  (ep.  g.),  which  eventually  enters 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  Entering  the  pelvic  veins  are  the  femoral 
and  sciatic  veins  from  the  hind-limb.  Arising  from  the  pelvic  are 
the  renal  portal  veins  distributed  to  the  substance  of  the  kidneys. 
The  efferent  renal  veins,  carrying  the  blood  from  the  kidneys,  combine 
to  form  a  pair  of  large  trunks,  which  soon  unite  to  form  the  median 
postcaval.  The  postcaval  runs  forwards  towards  the  heart,  and, 
after  receiving  the  wide  hepatic  vein  from  the  liver,  enters  the  sinus 
venosus. 

Two  precavals,  right  and  left,  carry  the  blood  from  the  anterior 
extremities  and  the  head  to  the  sinus  venosus.  The  right  precaval 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  internal  and  external  jugular  and 
the  subclavian.  On  the  left  side  the  precaval  is  formed  by  the 
imion  of  internal  jugular  and  subclavian,  the  left  external  jugular 
being  absent. 

The  liver  is  supplied,  as  is  other  Vertebrates,  by  a  hepatic  portal 
system  of  vessels,  blood  being  carried  to  it  by  a  portal  vein,  formed 
by  the  union  of  gastric,  pancreatic,  splenic,  and  mesenteric  veins. 

The  adipose  bodies  (Fig.  979,  c.  ad.)  are  two  masses  of  fat  of 
somewhat  semilunar  shape  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  muscles  of  the  body- 
wall. 

The  thyroid  is  a  whitish,  transversely-elongated  body  on  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  trachea,  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  heart. 
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The  spkm  {Figs,  979  and  980,  sj^.)  ia  a  small  red  body  lying  in 
the  mesogaster,  near  the 
posterior  end  of  the 
stomach. 

Oi^;«ns  of  Respira- 
tiou.^ — A  slit-like  aper- 
ture, the  glottis,  situated 
behind  the  tongue,  leads 
into  a  short  chamber, 
'  the  larynx,  the  wall  of 

^  which  is  supported  by 
cricoid  and  arylerund 
cartilages.  From  the 
larynx  an  elongated 
cylindrical  tube,  the 
trachea,  passes  back- 
wards on  the  ventral 
side  of  the  neck.  Its 
wall  ia  supported  by  a 
large  number  of  small 
rings  of  cartilage,  the 
tracheal  rings.  Pos- 
teriorly the  trachea  bi- 
furcates to  form  two 
similar  but  narrower 
tubes,  the  bronchi,  one 
entering  each  lung.  The 
lung  (Fig.  979,  Ig)  is  a 
fusiform  sac,  the  inner 
lining  of  which  is  raised 
up  into  a  network  of 
delicate  ridges,  having 
the  appearance  of  a 
honeycomb ;  these  ridges 
are  much  closer  and 
more  numerous  towards 
^'^,^}-—^"i°°'''*';*^'''*^^^;  ■^■iromt.boveMiii  the   anterior    than    to- 

the  left  hemjupnere  (r.  h.)  and  opUc  lobe  (o.  /.)  opened.  -    -  *-  _  - 

B.frorabenealK  C,(romtheleItalde.  JJ.lnlongltudtaal  Wards  the  postenor   end 
vertical  section,    a.  e.  snieilor  eommlaflure  ;  nj.  t.  aque-       »  . -i      i    _  _ 

duet  of  Sylvius  ;  c6.  cerebellum  ;  p.  c.cruraoarebrt  ;  c.h.  01  tne  lUng. 

™_W,    .._..„l. .    .„. _...  ^^^      ^^^^      ^pjg^         ggj 


inf.  la^uadlbuluiD ; 


,.  .            ,       ji>3  witj]  ineirpeauDciesoT  tracu ;  ,                  ;     ■  ^,      ,      , 

..   .  opdc  traits  ;   0.  v.  aperture  between  aqueduct  ol  tne     pSTtS      toat     Iiave 

Sylvius  and  opUe  ventricle  ;  p.  c.  posterloc  commisBure  ;    i j :i ]     ;_     i.l_ 

im.plnealappBratua:  j.(l/.pltuitarybody;  tJ,dl»c™le-  oecn     descnbed     m    the 

zlii^yT'*' ^~  °'''''°'^'''  '*'""° ^"'^'■■*  brain  of  the  Frog 

(p.    275),    with     some 

minor  modifications.    The  two  cerebral  hemispheres  (parencephala] 

(Fig,  981,  e.h.)  are  oval  bodies,  somewhat  narrower  in  front  than 
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behind,  closely  applied  together.  Each  is  prolonged  anteriorly 
into  the  correspondang  olfactory  peduncle  or  tract,  somewhat  dilated 
in  front  to  form  the  olfactory  bulb  {olf.)  from  which  the  olfactory 
nerve  ariBes.  In  the  interior  of  each  is  a  cavity,  the  lata-al 
ventricle  or  paracoBle,  sending  a  prolongation  forwards  into  the 


Illi'isR 


olfactory  bulb,  and  communicating  behind  by  a  small  aperture,  the 
foramen  of  Monro  {D,f.  m.),  with  the  diaccele  {v.  3).  Through  the 
foramen  of  Monro  there  passes  into  each  paraccele  a  vasculac 
process  of  pia  mater,  the  choroid  plexus  {cA.  p.) :  immediately  above 
and  behind  this  is  a  hvppocampal  commissure  [c.p.a.)  connecting 
t<^ther  two  areas  known  as  hippocampi,  one  on  the  mesial  surface 
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of  each  hemisphere.     On  the  floor  of  each  paraccele  is  a  thickened 
mass  of  nerve-matter,  the  corpus  striatum  (c.5.},  and  between  them 
passes  a  transverse  band  of  nerve-fibres,  the  arUerwr  commissure 
[a.  c).    The  diencephalon  ia  a  email  rounded  lobe  between  the 
paracceles  and  the  mid-brain,  containing  a  laterally  compressed 
cavity,  the  diaccele  (v.  3).    Its  roof  is  extremely  thin.    Its  lateral 
walls  are  formed  of  two  thickenings,  the  optic  ihalami,  behind  which 
passes  a  transverse  band,  the  poHerior  commissure  {p.  c).    Behind 
and  below  the  thalami  are  the  optic  tracts  (o.  t.)  continued  into  the 
optic  nerves.     Behind  the  optic  tracts  the  floor  is  produced  down- 
wards into  a  tubular  process,  the  infundibulum  (inf.),  ending  below 
in  a  rounded  body,  the  pituitary  body  or  hypophysis  (ptyJ).    The 
roof  is  produced  into  a  median  outgrowth,  the  pineal  apparatus 
{Fig.  981,  D,  pn ;   Fig.  982,  Z),  which  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  has  connected  with  its  distal  extremity  an  eye-like 
structure,  the  parietal  organ  or  pineal  eye  (Fig.  982,  pa),  lying  in 
the  parietal  foramen,  while  the  other  is  the  pineal  organ  or  epiphysis. 
In  front  of  the  epiphysis,  in  the  velum  transversum  {v.  t.),  a  transverse 
fold  of  the  thin  roof  of  the  brain  marking  the  anterior  limit  of  the 
diencephalon,    is    another   commissure,    the   a^>erran(   commissure 
{c.p.p.),  which  connects  together  the  posterior  and  dorsal  parts  of 
the  parencephala ;    this  is  not  represented  either  in  the  Frog  or 
in  higher  Vertebrates.     The  mid-brain  consists  dorsally  of  two 
oval  optic  lobes  {corpora  bigemina,  Fig.  981,  o.  I.)  and  ventrally 
of    a    mass    of    longitudinal    nerve- 
fibres,  the  crura  cer^nri  (c.  c),  passing 
forwards    to    the    fore-brain.    Each 
optic  lobe  contains  a  cavity  {optoctBle) 
communicating  with  the  iter,  a  harrow 
passage  leading  from  the  diaccele  to 
the  metacoele.     The  cereheUum  {d})  is, 
like    that   of    the    Frog,    of     small 
size,  being  a  small  antero-posteriorly 
(3.— Transveree  Beotion  of  Uie   flattened  lobe  Overlapping  the  anterior 
portion     of     the     metactsle.       The 
metencephalon  (meduUa  oblongata,  ffl. 
o.),  broad  in  front,  tapers  b^iind  to 
Tarai,ve  Aaatamy.-)  where    it    passes    Into    the    anterior 

portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  metaccele  is  a  shallow  space 
on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  overlapped 
in  front  for  a  short  distance  by  the  cerebellum,  and  behind 
covered  only  by  the  pia  mater,  containing  a  network  of  vessels, 
the  choroid  plexus  of  the  metaccele  (Fig.  982,  pch.).  At  the 
point  where  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  meet  is  a  strong 
ventral  flejMre. 

The  spinal  cord  is  continued  backwards  throughout  the  length 
of  the  neural  canal,  becoming  slightly  dilated  opposite  the  origins 
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of  the  two  pMTs  of  limbs  and  tapering  greatly  towards  the  posteiioi 
end  of  the  tail. 

The  cerebral  nerves  resemble  those  of  the  Frog  as  regards  their 
origin  and  distribution  in  most  respects,  the  principal  difference 
being  that  a  spinal  accessory  is  intercalated  in  front  of  the  hypo- 
glossal, and  that  the  hypoglossal  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata, 
not  from  the  spinal  coid,  and  is  therefore  a  cerebral  nerve. 

The  nasal  camties  (Fig.  983)  open  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout  b^ 
the  external  nares,  and  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  a  pair  of 
slit-like  internal  nares  situated  near  the  middle 
line  of  the  palate.     The  external  aperture  opens 
into  a  sort  of  vestibule,  beyond  which  is  the 
nasal  or  olfactory  cavity  proper,   containing 
a  convoluted  turbinal  bone  over  which   the 
mucous  membrane  extends.    Opening  into  each 
nasal    cavity,   near  the    internal    opening,    is  „   „„,    „,      ,     , . 
Jacobsons   organ   [J,    J.),   an   oval   sac   with      m    sckroUc   of   e;a 
strongly  pigmented  walla  supported  by  carti-      wiedenheunj     '*"*' 
lage. 

The  eye  has  a  cartilaginous  sclerotic  having  a  ring  of  small  bones 
(Fig.  984)  supporting  it  externally.     There  is  a  cushion-like  pecten 
or  vascular  pigmented  process  similar  to  the  structure  of  the  same 
name  occurring  in  Birds  (see  below,  Class  Aves),  projecting  into  the 
inner  chamber  of  the  eye.     In  essential  structure  the  rest  of  the 
eye    agrees    with    that    of 
the    Craniata   generally   as 
already     described.       Two 
I  glands  lie  in  the  orbit,  the 

lacrymal  and  the  Harderian, 
The  ear  consists  of  two 
principal  parts,  the  itUemal 
ear  or  membranous  laby- 
rinth, and  the  middle  ear  or 
tympanum.  The  latter  is 
closed  externally  by  the 
.^.^   nor    «    ^         . ..  _.  ,1.    .  -      _       tympanic    membrane,     the 

¥10.   985.— MemlAaJioua   labyrinth   of    Kacerta         -^     .f-  ,       i  .  T     i  i 

TlrldU,  rtewed  from  tha  ouMr  aide.    oa.  an-        pOSltlOn   Of  WhlCh    has  been 

?i''Sa'dErtSi'™dSi'yffl'^Kuc™'^'enl?^iS     already  mentioned.  It  com- 
b™Sb^VD^!1^"a'nMrio"KiMcircu*r«S-     """licates  with  the  cavity 

«.  axtanwl  wmlclrcuJar  csdbI  ;    cp.  posterior       of    the    mOUth    bv    the  EUS- 
«iiitclrcnl«t  eaial;  em,  canal  connecting  utrl-        .       v  i-  i.      ■ 

GUliBUdraGcntus:  i2i.  ductus  endolrraphatlcus;        taCUian     passage,     WniCQ    13 

bSlSS^idCP'D^^^'SiJSiusT""™™:     narrower   and   longer  than 
^■'^nS;S'Si;c"r'*^^jTr«ffi^     in    the    Frog.     The    inner 

u.  utrioulm.    (Ftom  Wiedaraheim's  Comparaticc       Wall  Of  the  tvmpamC  CaVltV 

■"*"■ ""'  ■""'"'  is  formed  by  the  bony  wS 

of  the  aaditoiy  region  of  the  skull,  in  which  there  are  two  fenestrse — 
the  fenestra  ovalis  and  the  fenestra  rotunda.    The  columdla  stretches 


across   tKe   cavity   from   the  tympanic  membraDe,  and   is   fixed 
internally  into  the  membrane  covenng  over  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  parts  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  (Fig.  985)  are  enclosed 
by  the  bones  of  the  auditory  region :  between  the  membranous 
waSl  of  the  labyrinth  and  the  surrounding  bone  is  a  small  space 
contuning  fluid,  the  perilymph.  The  labyrinth  itself  conaistd  of 
the  tUriciuus  with  the  three  semicircular  caruils  and  the  saccidas  with 
the  cochlea  (lagma).  The  lUricubts  (u.)  is  a  cylindrical  tube,  bent 
round  at  a  ^arp  angle  :  the  semi- 
circular canals  {ca.,  ce.,  ep.)  are 


... , , .. _„ of  the  cloacs,  the  urinary  b 

eupportlng  epldldftiils  ;  c'',  anterior  and  cP.  the  poslerhir  end  o(  the  lelt  o 

-iteriordlvMonaofthecloBca;  eji.  epUldy-  and  the  peritoneal  Invoatment 

I ;  t.  kldaey ;  mio,  mesorchlum  ;  p.  copu-  left  ovary  and  ovfdurt  are  rei 

ory  organs,  of  which  the  right  U  shown  b.  Ig.  broad  ligament ;     elK  a 

racted  (p')  and  Che  left  everiied  (p) ;  t.m.  and  cl>.   posterior   divisions 

ractormuedeof  latter ;  r.rldgesepaiatlnR  cloaca;      k.     kidney;     mto,     

— 1_.  — J  — ..^_.  ijiYjgions  of  cloaca;  arium  ;  »i.  left  oviduct ;  Dd'-itopeii. 

■vWuct  hi'to  tha  cKiflca ;    o: 


TcV.  Ite  openhig  into  the  cloaca  . 
a.  urlDoeenttal  papilla  and  apec- 
vaB  deferens,     (I^rom  Parker's 


arranged  as  in  Vertebrates  in  general  (p.  111).  A  narrow  tube,  the 
ductus  endolymphaticus,  leads  upwards  towards  the  roof  of  the  skull 
and  ends  blindly  in  the  dura  mater.  The  saccultis  is  large  and 
rounded.  The  cotJdea  (I.)  forms  a  flattened,  not  very  prominent, 
lobe,  and  is  of  simple  form. 
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Urinary  and  Reproductive  S^fstexns. — The  hidneys  (Figs. 
986  and  987,  h.)  are  a  pair  of  irregularly  shaped,  dark  red  bodies, 
each  consisting  of  two  lobes,  anterior  and  posterior,  situated  in 
close  contact  with  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  covered  with  peritoneum  on  their  ventral 
faces  only.  Their  posterior  portions,  which  are  tapering,  are  in  close 
contact  with  one  another.  Each  has  a  delicate  duct,  the  ureter, 
opening  posteriorly  into  the  cloaca.  A  urinary  {allantoic)  bladder 
(bl,)y  a  thin-walled  sac,  opens  into  the  cloaca  on  its  ventral 
side. 

In  the  male  the  testes  (Fig.  986,  t.)  are  two  oval  white  bodies, 
that  on  the  right  side  situated  just  posterior  to  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver,  that  on  the  left  somewhat  further  back.  Each  testis  is 
attached  to  the  body-wall  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  the  mes- 
orchium  {mso.).  The  epididymis  (ejp,)  extends  backwards  from  the 
inner  side  of  each  testis,  and  passes  behind  into  a  narrow  convoluted 
tube,  the  vas  deferens  or  spermiduct  (v.  d.),  which  opens  into  the 
terminal  part  of  the  corresponding  ureter.  A  pair  of  vascular 
eversible  copulatory  sacs  (y,  p\),  which  when  everted  are  seen  to  be 
of  cylindrical  form  with  a  dilated  and  bifid  apex,  open  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  cloaca. 

In  the  female  the  ovaries  (Fig.  987,  ov.)  are  a  pair  of  irregularly 
oval  bodies  having  their  surfaces  raised  up  into  rounded  elevations, 
marking  the  position  of  the  ova.  They  are  situated  a  little  further 
back  than  the  testes,  and  each  is  attached  to  the  body-wall  by  a 
fold  of  the  peritoneum,  the  mesoarium  {mso.).  The  oviducts  (od,) 
are  thin-walled,  wide,  plaited  tubes  which  open  in  front  into  the 
cavity  of  the  body  {od\),  while  behind  they  communicate  with  the 
posterior  part  of  the  cloaca,  their  opening  {od".)  being  distinct  from, 
and  a  little  in  front  of,  those  of  the  ureters.  A  fold  of  the  peritoneum, 
the  broad  ligament  (6.  Ig,),  attaches  the  oviduct  to  the  body-wall. 


2.  DisTmoTivE  Characjters  and  Classification. 

The  Reptilia  are  cold-blooded  Sauropsida  (p.  303),  with  a  horny 
epidermal  skeleton  of  scales,  and  frequently  with  an  armour  of 
dermal  bony  plates.  The  centra  of  the  vertebrae  have  spheroidal 
articular  smrfaces.  There  are  usually  only  two  vertebrae  in  the 
sacral  region.  The  epistemum,  when  present,  always  remains 
distinct  &om  the  clavicles.  The  floor  of  the  acetabulum  is  often 
completely  ossified.  The  pubes  and  the  ischia  usually  meet  in 
ventral  symphyses.  The  metatarsals  do  not  become  ankylosed. 
The  mandible,  as  well  as  several  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  very 
usuaUy  bear  teeth.  The  optic  lobes  are  situated  on  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  brain.  The  ventricle  is  rarely  divided  by  a  complete 
partition.    There  is  always  a  paired  aortic  arch  in  the  adult. 
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Order  I. — Squamata. 

Reptilia  in  which  the  surface  is  covered  with  horny  scales, 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  dermal  ossifications.  The  opening 
of  the  cloaca  is  transverse  in  direction.  There  is  a  pair  of  eversible 
copulatory  sacs  in  the  male.  The  vertebrae  are  nearly  always 
procoelous.  The  sacrum,  absent  in  the  Ophidia  and  some  Pythono- 
morpha,  consists  of  two  vertebrsB  in  the  Lacertilia.  The  ribs 
have  simple  vertebral  extremities.  The  quadrate  is  usually 
movably  articulated  with  the  skull.  There  is  no  inferior  temporal 
arch.  The  nasal  apertures  of  the  skull  are  separate.  The  Umbs, 
when  present,  are  sometimes  adapted  for  terrestrial  locomotion 
(Lacertilia),  sometimes  for  swimming  (Pythonomorpha).  The  teeth 
are  acrodont  or  pleurodont  {see  p.  345).  The  lungs  are  simple  sacs. 
There  is  always  a  wide  aperture  of  communication  between  the 
right  and  left  divisions  of  the  ventricular  cavity.  The  optic  lobes 
are  approximated,  and  the  cerebellum  is  extremely  small. 

Sub-Order  a. — Lacertilia, 

Squamata  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  limbs  are  present  and  are 
adapted  for  walking.  The  mouth  is  capable  of  being  opened  to 
only  a  moderate  extent.  The  maxillae,  palatines,  and  pterygoids 
are  incapable  of  free  movement.  The  rami  of  the  mandible  are 
firmly  united  at  the  symphysis.  There  are  nearly  always  movable 
eyelids  and  a  tympanum.  A  stemimi  and  an  epistemum  are 
present. 

Including  all  the  Lizards,  such  as  the  Skincs,  Geckos,  Monitors, 
Iguanas,  Aiaphisbsenians,  Chamaeleons,  and  other  groups. 

Sub-Order  b. — Ophidia. 

Squamata  with  long  narrow  body,  devoid  of  limbs.  The  mouth 
is  capable  of  being  opened  to  form  a  relatively  very  wide  gape  by 
divarication  of  the  jaws.  The  maxillae,  palatines,  and  ptery- 
goids are  so  articulated  as  to  permit  of  free  movement.  The 
rami  of  the  mandible  are  connected  together  only  by  elastic  fibres 
at  the  symphysis,  so  that  they  are  capable  of  being  widely  separated. 
There  is  no  separate  supra-temporal  ossification.  Sternum  and 
epistemum  are  absent.     Movable  eyelids  and  tympanum  are  absent. 

Including  all.  the  Snakes — Vipers,  Rattlesnakes,  Sea-Snakes, 
Fresh-water  Snakes,  Tree-Snakes,  Blind-Snakes,  Pythons,  and 
Boas. 

Sub-Order  c. — Pythonomorpha, 

Extinct  Squamata  with  elongated  Snake-like  body,  provided 
with  limbs  which  take  the  form  of  swimming-paddles.  The 
skull  resembles  that  of  the  Lacertilia ;  a  supra-temporal  helps  to 
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suspend  the  quadrate.  The  union  of  the  rami  of  the  mandible 
was  ligamentous.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  sacrum,  the  ilia  not 
articulating  with  the  spinal  column. 

Order  II. — ^Rhynohocephalia. 

Lizard-like,  scaly  Reptiles  with  well-developed  pentadactyle 
limbs  adapted  for  walking.  The  opening  of  the  cloaca  is  trans- 
verse. There  are  no  copulatory  sacs.  The  vertebrae  are  amphi- 
ccelous,  sometimes  enclosing  vestiges  of  the  notochord.  The 
sacrum  consists  of  two  vertebrae.  Numerous  intercentra  are  present. 
The  ribs  have  simple  vertebral  extremities,  and  are  provided  with 
uncinates  {see  p.  335).  There  is  a  system  of  abdominal  ribs.  The 
quadrate  is  immovably  fixed  to  the  other  bones  of  the  skull. 
There  are  both  upper  and  lower  temporal  arches.  The  rami  of 
the  mandible  are  united  by  ligament.  There  is  a  sternum.  The 
teeth  are  acrodont.  The  lungs,  heart,  and  brain  resemble  those 
of  the  Squamata. 

This  order  comprises  only  a  single  living  genus,  Sphenodon  or 
Hatteria,  together  with  a  number  of  fossil  forms. 

OnDER  III. — Chelonia. 

Reptilia  having  the  body  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  bony  plates, 
consisting  of  a  dorsal  carapace  and  a  ventral  plastron,  partly  of 
dermal,  partly  of  endoskeletal  origin.  There  is  usually  on  the 
surface  an  epidermal  exoskeleton  of  homy  plates.  The  vertebrae 
and  ribs  of  the  thoracic  region  are  firmly  fused  with  the  bony 
carapace,  into  the  composition  of  which  they  enter.  The  quad- 
rate is  immovably  united  with  the  skull.  The  nasal  apertures  in 
the  skull  coalesce  into  one.  The  limbs  are  sometimes  terminated 
by  clawed  digits  adapted  for  terrestrial  locomotion,  sometimes 
modified  into  the  shape  of  flippers.  There  are  no  teeth,  and  the 
jaws  have  a  horny  investment.  The  lungs  are  compound  sacs. 
In  essentials  the  heart  and  brain  resemble  those  of  the  Squamata. 
There  are  no  copulatory  sacs,  but  a  median  penis. 

This  order  includes  the  Land  Tortoises,  Soft  Tortoises,  River 
and  Mud  Tortoises,  and  the  Turtles,  besides  a  number  of  fossil 
forms. 

Order  IV. — Theromorpha. 

Extinct  Reptiles  with  amphicoelous  vertebrae  sometimes  enclosing 
remnants  of  the  notochord,  with  a  sacrum  composed  of  from  two 
to  six  vertebrae,  and  with  ribs  having  bifid  vertebral  extremities. 
The  quadrate  is  not  movable.  The  limbs  are  adapted  for  walking. 
The  pubes  and  ischia  are  imited.  The  teeth,  which  are  usually, 
though  not  always,  present,  are  highly  differentiated  and  lodged 
in  sockets. 
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This  order  comprises  a  large  number  of  extinct  Reptiles,  which 
are  grouped  in  the  four  sub-orders  Anomodontia,  Placodontia, 
Pareiosauria,  and  Theriodontia  (Fig.  1022). 

Ordeii  V. — Crocodilia. 

Beptiles  in  which  the  dorsal  surface,  or  both  dorsal  and  ventral 
surfaces,  are  covered  with  rows  of  sculptured  bony  scutes  supporting 
homy  scales.  The  vertebral  centra  are  either  amphicoelous,  flat 
at  each  end,  or  procoelous.  The  anterior  thoracic  vertebr©  have 
elongated  and  bifid  transverse  processes.  The  sacrum  consists 
of  two  vertebrae.  The  ribs  are  bifid  at  their  vertebral  ends.  The 
quadrate  is  immovable.  A  sternum  is  present,  and  there  is  a 
series  of  abdominal  ribs.  The  limbs  are  adapted  for  walking. 
The  teeth  are  lodged  in  sockets.  The  lungs  are  compound  sacs. 
The  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  completely  divided  in  recent  forms. 
The  opening  of  the  cloaca  is  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
axis  of  the  body.    There  is  a  median  penis. 

This  order  includes  among  living  forms  the  true  Crocodiles,  the 
Gavials,  the  Alligators,  and  Caimans. 

Order  VI. — Saxjropterygia. 

Extinct  aquatic  Beptiles  with  elongated  neck,  small  head,  short 
tail,  and  usually  flipper-like  limbs.  The  centra  are  sUghtly 
amphicoelous  or  quite  flat.  The  sacrum  is  composed  of  either  one 
or  two  vertebrae.  The  cervical  ribs  are  bifid,  the  thoracic  simple. 
The  quadrate  bone  is  immovable.  Thefe  is  no  sternum.  The 
teeth  are  situated  in  sockets  (Fig.  1023). 

Order  VII. — Ichthyopteryoia. 

Extinct  aquatic  Reptiles,  with  large  head,  without  neck, 
and  with  elongated  tail  and  completely  flipper-like  limbs.  The 
centra  are  amphicoelous,  and  there  is  no  sacrum.  The  ribs  are 
bifid  at  their  vertebral  ends.  The  quadrate  is  immovable.  The 
premaxillse  are  drawn  out  to  form  an  elongated  rostrum.  There 
is  no  sternum,  but  there  is  a  series  of  abdominal  ribs.  The 
teeth  are  lodged  in  a  common  groove.  The  integument  is  naked 
(Fig.  1026). 

Order  VIII. — Dinosauria. 

Extinct  terrestrial  Reptiles  with  elongated  limbs,  having  the 
surface  sometimes  naked,  sometimes  provided  with  a  bony  armour. 
The  centra  are  usually  amphicoelous.  The  sacrum  consists  of 
from  two  to  six  vertebrae.  The  ribs  are  bifid.  A  sternum  is 
present.  The  quadrate  is  fixed.  The  pelvis  usually  resembles 
that  of  a  Bird,  the  ilium  being  extended  fore  and  aft,  and  the 
pubis,  as  well  as  the.  ischium,  directed  backwards.    The  teeth 
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are    lodged   in    sockets,   and    usually   have    compressed    crowns 
(Fig.  1027). 

Order  IX. — Pterosauria. 

Extinct  Reptiles,  the  structure  of  which  is  greatly  modified  in 
adaptation  to  a  flying  mode  of  locomotion.  The  vertebrae  are 
procoelous,  the  neck  elongated.  The  sacrum  contains  three  to  six 
vertebrae.  The  anterior  thoracic  ribs  are  bifid.  The  skull  resembles 
that  of  a  bird  in  its  general  shape  and  in  the  obliteration  of  the 
sutures,  but  not  in  more  essential  features.  There  is  a  ring  of 
sclerotic  bones.  The  quadrate  is  immovable.  There  is  a  sternum. 
The  fore-limbs  are  modified  to  act  as  wings  by  the  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  post-axial  digit,  for  the  support  of  a  fold  of  slan. 
The  posterior  limbs  are  weak  and  have  four  or  five  digits.  The 
teeth  are  implanted  in  sockets.  In  the  brain  the  optic  lobes  were 
widely  separated  by  the  cerebellum,  and  the  latter  bore  a  pair  of 
lateral  processes  or  flocculi  (Figs.  1029-1031). 

Systematic  Position  of  the  Example, 

There  are  twenty  known  species  of  the  genus  Lacerta,  occurring 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America.  Lacerta  is  a  member 
of  the  sub-order  Lacertilia  of  the  order  Squamata.  The  flattened 
and  elongated  tongue  with  notched  apex  places  it  in  the  section 
Leptoglossse  of  that  sub-order.  Among  the  Leptoglossse  the 
family  Lacertidae,  which  comprises  Lacerta  and  a  number  of  other 
genera,  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  dermal  bony  supra-orbital 
and  supra-temporal  plates,  by  the  presence  of  small  granular  or 
wedge-shaped  scales,  and  of  pleurodont  conical  teeth,  excavated  at 
the  base.  The  chief  distinctive  marks  of  the  genus  Lacerta  are 
the  presence  of  comparatively  large  shields  on  the  head  and  on  the 
ventral  surface,  the  arrangement  of  the  scales  of  the  trunk  in 
transverse  rows  which  become  circular  zones  or  rings  on  the  tail, 
the  development  of  a  collar-like  band  of  larger  scales  round  the 
neck,  and  the  laterally-compressed  falciform  claws,  grooved  on  the 
lower  surface. 

3.  General  Organisation  of  Recent  Reptilia. 

External  Features. — In  external  form,  as  in  some  other 
respects,  certain  of  the  Lacertilia  exhibit  the  least  specialised 
condition  to  be  observed  among  the  living  Reptilia.  Lacerta  is 
such  a  central  type,  and  the  general  account  of  that  Lizard  which 
has  just,  been  given  applies  in  all  the  points  of  cardinal  importance 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Lacertilia.  Modiflcations  take  place, 
however,  in  a  variety  of  different  directions.  Of  such  the  following 
are  a  few  of  the  chief.  The  tail  region  is  usually,  as  in  the  example, 
extremely  long  and  tapering ;  but  in  some  groups  of  Lizards  it  is 
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comparatively  short  and  thick ;  and  in  others  it  is  depressed  and 
expanded  into  a  leaf-like  form.  In  the  Chamceleons  (Fig.  988) 
the  long  and  tapeiing  tail  is  used  as  a  prehensile  oi^an,  the  coiling 
of  which  round  branches  of  the  trees  in  which  the  animal  lives 
aids  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  the  body  in  climbing  from 
branch  to  branch. 

In  the  limbs  there  is  likewise  a  considerable  amoimt  of  varia- 
tion in  the  different  groups  of  the  Lacertilia.  Moderately  long 
pentadactyle  limbs  like  those  of  Lacerta  are  the  rule.  In  the 
Chanueleons  (Fig.  988)  both  fore-  and  hind-limbs  become  prehensile 


by  a  special  modification  in  the  arrangement  and  mode  of  articula- 
tion of  the  digits.  In  these  remarkable  arboreal  Reptiles  the  three 
innermost  digits  of  the  mauus  are  joined  together  throughout 
their  length  by  a  web  of  skin,  and  the  two  outer  digite  are 
similarly  united  :  the  two  sets  of  digits  are  so  articulated  that 
they  can  be  brought  against  one  another  with  a  grasping  movement 
analogous  to  the  'grasping  movement  of  a  Parrot's  foot  or  of 
the  hand  of  Man.  A  similar  arrangement  prevails  in  the  pes,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  two  innermost  and  three  outermost 
digits  are  united.  In  some  groups  of  Lacertiha,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  as  the  Blind-Worm  {Anguis),  hmbs  are  entirely  absent,  or  are 
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represented  only  by  meie  vestiges ;  and  numerous  inteimediate 
gradations  exist  between  these  and  fonna,  euch  as  Lacerta,  wit^ 
■*vell-developed  limbs.  The  limbless  Lizards  (Fig,  989)  bear  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  Snakes,  not  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
limbs,  but  also  in  the  general  form  of  the  body  and  the  mode  of 
locomotion. 

The  body  of  a  Snake  is  elongated,  narrow  and  cylindrical, 
usually  tapering  towards  the  posterior  end,  sometimes  with,  more 
usually  without,  a  constriction  behind  the  head.  In  the  absence 
of  limbs  the  beginning  of  the  short;  caudal  region  is  only  indicated 
by  the  position  of  the  cloacal  opening.  The  fore-limbs  are  never 
represented  even  by  vestiges ;  in  some  Pythons  there  are  in- 
conspicuous vestiges  of  hind-hmbs  in  the  form  of  small  claw-like 
processes.  The  mouth  of  the  Snake  is  capable  of  being  very 
widely  opened  by  the  free  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  it  is 
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this  mainly  which  distinguishes  It  from  the  snake-hke  Lizards. 
But  other,  less  conspicuous,  points  of  distinction  are  the  absence  of 
movable  eyehds  in  the  Snake,  and  also  the  want  of  a  tympanum. 

Sphenodon  or  Hatteria,  the  New  Zealand  Tuatara  {Fig.  990),  the 
only  living  representative  of  the  Bhynchocephalia,  is  a  Lizard-like 
Reptile  with  a  well-developed  laterally-compressed  tail,,  and 
pentadactyle  extremities,  very  similar  to  those  of  a  typical  Lizard. 
The  upper  surface  b  covered  with  small  granular  scales,  and  a 
crest  of  compressed  spine-like  scales  runs  along  the  middle  of  the 
doisat  surface.  The  lower  surface  is  covered  with  transverse  rows 
of  lai^e  Bouariah  plates. 

In  the  Chelonia  (Fig.  991)  the  body  is  short  and  broad,  enclosed 
in  a  hard  "  shell "  consisting  of  a  dorsal  part  or  carapace  and  a 
ventral  part  or  plastron.  These  are  in  most  cases  firmly  united, 
apertures  bdng  left  between  them  for  the  head  and  neck,  the 
tail  and  the  limbs.     The  neck  is  long  and  mobile ;  the  tail  short. 
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The  limbs  are  fully  developed  though  short.  In  some  (land  and 
fresli-water  Tortoises)  they  are  provided  each  with  five  free  digits 
terminating  in  curved  homy  claws ;  in  the  Turtles  the  digits  are 
closely  united  together,  and  the  Umb  assumes  the  character  of  ■ 
a  "flipper"  or  swimming  paddle.  The  cloacal  aperture  is  longi- 
tudin^. 

The  Croeodilia,  the  largest  of  living  Reptiles,  have  the  trunk 
elongated  and  somewhat  depressed,  so  that  its  breadth  is  much 
greater  than  its  height.  The  snout  is  prolonged,  the  neck  short, 
the  tail  longer  thwi  the  body  and  comprised  laterally.  The 
limbs  are  rtJatively  short  and  powerful,  with  five  di^ts  in  the 
maous  and  four  in  the  pes,  those  of  the  latter  being  partly  or 
completely  united  by  webs  of  akin.     The  eyes  are  very  small ; 


FlQ.  HI. — GnciBO  Taart«lM  (Teaudo  ffraca).  (Atlet  Biebm.) 
the  nostrils  placed  close  to  the  end  of  the  snout  and  capable  of 
bein^  closed  by  a  sphincter  muscle.  The  cloacal  aperture  is  a 
longitudinal  slit.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  are  covered 
with  thick,  squarish  homy  scales,  often  pitted  or  ridged,  those 
of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tail  developed  into  a  longitudinal 
crest. 

Internment  and  Exoskeleton. — Characteristic  of  the  Squa- 
mata  ia  the  development  of  homy  plates  which  cover  the  entire 
surface,  overlapping  one  another  in  an  imbricating  manner.  These 
differ  conaderably  in  form  and  arrangement  in  difEerent  groups ; 
sometimes  they  are  smooth,  sometimes  sculptured  or  keeled. 
Sometimes  they  are  similar  in  character  over  all  parte  of  the 
surface ;  usually  there  are  specially  developed  scales — ^tlie  head 
ihielda — covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  head.  In  the  majority 
of  Snakes  the  ventral  surface  is  covered  with  a  row  of  large 
transversely  elongated  scales,  the  ventrcU  skidds.    In  certain  Lizards 
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(GhamsBleons  and  G^kos)  the  scales  are  reduced  and  modified  into 
the  form  of  minute  tubercles  or  granules.  In  some  Lizards  special 
developments  of  the  scales  occur  in  the  form  of  large  tubercles 
or  spines.  Underl}ring  the  homy  epidermal  scales  in  some  Lizards 
(Skincoids)  are  series  of  dermal  bony  plates.  Li  the  integameiit 
of  the  Gteckos  are  numerous  minute  hard  bodies  which  are  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  cartilage  and  bone. 

In  the  Snake-like  Amphisbaenians  there  are  no  true  scales,  with 
the  exception  of  the  head  shields,  but  the  surface  is  marked  out 
into  annular  bands  of  squarish  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  modification  of  the  scales,  the  integument  of 
the  Chamseleons  is  remarkable  for  the  changes  of  colour  which  it 
undergoes,  these  changes  being  due  to  the  presence  in  the  dermis 
of  pigment-cells  which  contract  or  expand  under  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system,  reminding  one  of  the  integument  of  the 
Cephalopoda.  Less  conspicuous  and  rapid  changes  of  colour  take 
place  in  Anguis  and  in  some  Snakes. 

In  the  Chelonia  scales,  when  developed,  are  confined  to  the 
head  and  neck,  the  Hmbs  and  the  tail ;  but  in  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Soft  Tortoises,  both  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces 
are  covered  by  a  system  of  large  homy  plates.  A  series  of  homy 
head-shields  usually  cover  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  head.  Beneath 
the  homy  plates  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  are  the  bony 
carapace  and  plastron,  partly  composed  of  dermal  bones,  but  so 
intimately  united  with  elements  derived  from  the  endoskeleton 
that  the  entire  stmcture  is  best  described  in  connection  with  the 
latter  {vide  p.  335). 

In  the  Crocodilia,  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  homy  plates 
or  scales,  each  usually  marked  with  a  pit-like  depression  about  the 
centre,  those  on  the  dorsal  surface  ridged  longitudinally.  Underlying 
each  of  these,  which  are  of  epidermal  derivation,  is  a  thick  pad  of 
dermal  connective-tissue  which,  in  the  case  of  the  dorsal  scales,  is 
replaced  by  a  bony  scute.  In  the  Caimans  thin  scutes  also  occur 
under  the  ventral  scales. 

A  periodical  ecdysis  or  casting  and  renewal  of  the  outer  layers 
of  the  homy  epidermis  takes  place  in  all  the  Reptilia  with  the 
exception  of  the  Crocodiles.  Sometimes  this  occurs  in  a  frag- 
mentary manner ;  but  in  Snakes  and  many  Lizards  the  whole 
comes  away  as  a  continuous  slough. 

Endoskeleton.  —  The  vertebrae  are  always  fully  ossified. 
Among  recent  forms  the  Geckos  and  Sphenodon  (Fig.  992)  are 
exceptional  in  having  the  centra  amphicoelous  with  remnants  of  the 
notochord  in  the  intercentral  spaces.  The  rest  of  the  recent 
groups  for  the  most  part  have  the  centra  procoelous.  In  many 
extinct  forms  the  neural  arches  are  not  directly  attached  to  the 
bodies  by  bone  {temnospondyly) :  in  recent  forms  there  is  a  bony 
union    (stereospondyly)    either    through    a   suture    or   by   fusion. 
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Intercentia  may  be  leptesented  by  intervertebral  discs  of  fibro- 
cartdlage  (Crocodilia)  or  by  bony  elements  formed  by  ossification  of 
tlie  ventral  portions  of  the  discs  (Greckos,  Sphenodon).  In  Lizards 
in  general  and  the  Crocodiles  there  are  inferior  processes  (hypapo- 
physes),  perhaps  representing  int«rcentra,  situated  below  the  centra 
in  the  anterior  cervical  region.  Chevron  bones  (inferior  arches) 
occnr  in  the  caudal  region  of  many  Reptiles  (Sphenodon,  Lacertilia, 
Crocodilia). 

In  the  Snakes  and  in  Iguanas,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
articulating  processes  or  zygapophyses,  there  are  pecuHar  articular 
surfaces  termed  zygosjthenes  and  zygavira  (Fig.  993).  The  zygo- 
sphene  is  a  wedge-like  process  projecting  forwards  from  the  anterior 
face  of  the  neural  arch  of  the  vertebra,  and  fitting,  when  the  vertebrte 
are  ia  their  natural  positions,  into  a  depression  of  corresponding 
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form — the  ^gantrum — on  the  posterior  face  of  the  neural  arch 
of  the  vertebra  in  front.  To  this  arrangement,  as  well  as  to  the 
deeply  concavo-convez  centra,  the  extraordinary  fiexibility  and 
strength  of  a  Snake's  back-bone  are  due. 

The  various  regions  of  the  spinal  column  are  well  marked  in 
most  of  the  Lizards,  in  the  Rhynchocephalia,  in  the  Chelonia,  and 
in  the  Crocodiha  (Fig.  994).  In  the  Snakes  and  many  of  the 
suake-like  Lizards  only  two  regions  are  distinguishable — pre-caudal 
and  caudal.  In  the  others  there  is  a  sacral  region  comprisit^ 
usually  two  vertebne,  both  of  which  have  strong  processes  (sacral 
libs)  for  articulation  with  the  ilia.  The  first  and  second  vertebrae 
are  always  modified  to  form  an  atlas  and  axis  :  in  the  Lacertilia 
and  Ch^onia  the  latter  has  a  distinct  odontoid  process.  In 
Chamfeleons,  Sphenodon,  and  the  Crocodiles  there  is  a  median  bone, 
the  pro-atlas  (Fig.  996,  0),  intercalated  between  the  atlas  and  the 
occipital  region  of  the  skull. 

Ribs  .are  developed  in  connection  with  all  the  vertebras  of  the 
prHacral  or  pre-caudi^  region ;    in  the  caudal  region  they  are 
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usually  replaced  by  inferior  archea  ;   bat  Spbenodon,  the  Cbelonia, 
and  Crocodilia  have  caudal  ribs  which  become  fused  with  the 
vertebrte.     In  the  Laceitilia  only  a  Bmall  number  (three  or  four)  of 
the  most  anterior  of  the  thoracic  ribs  are  connected  with  the 
sternum  by  cartilaginous  sternal  ribs ;    the  rest  are  free,  or  are 
connected  together  into  continuous  hoops  across  the  middle  line. 
Id  the  eo-called  Flying  Lizards  (Draco)  a  number  of  the  ribs  are 
greatly  produced,  and  support  a  pair  of  wide  flaps  of  skin  at  the 
aides  of  the  body,  acting  as  wings,  or  rather  as  parachutes.    In 
Spbenodon  (Fig.  995)  and  Crocodiha  (Fig.  994)  each  rib  has  con- 
nected  with  it  posteriorly  a  flattened  carved  cartilage,  the  uncinate. 
In  the  Ghelouia  (Fig,  997)  the  total  number  of  vertebrse  is  always 
smaller  than  in  the  members  of  the  other  orders.    The  cervical 
ribs  are  small  and  fused  with  the  vertebrse.     The  cervical  and  the 
caudal     are    the    only 
regions    in    which   the 
vertebrte    are    movable 
upon  one  another.    The 
vertebne  of  the  trunk, 
usually  ten  in  number, 
are   inomovably  united 
with    one   another    by 
means  of   fibro-cartila- 
ginouB  intervertebral 
discs.      Each    of    the 
neural  spines,  from  the  yc 
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the    neural  plate    (Fig. 

998),  and  the  row  of  plates  thus  formed  constitutes  the  median 
portion  of  the  carapace.  The  ribs  are  likewise  immovable  ;  a  short 
distance  from  its  origin  each  passes  into  a  large  bony  dermal  costal 
plate,  and  the  series  of  costal  plates  uniting  by  their  edges  form  a 
large  part  of  the  carapace  on  either  side  of  the  row  of  neural  plates. 
The  carapace  is  made  up  of  the  neural  and  costal  plates  supple- 
mented by  a  row  of  marginal  plates  (Figs,  997  and  998)  running 
along  the  edge,  and  nuchal  and  pygal  plates  situated  respectively  in 
front  of  and  behind  the  row  of  neural  plates.  In  some  cases  the 
neural  plates  {Gkdodina)  and  even  the  costal  plates  and  ribs 
{Testttdo  loveridgii)  are  absent. 

The  bony  elements  of  the  plastron  of  the  Chelonia  are  an  anterior 
and  median  plate  {entoplaslron)  and  four  pairs  of  plates  which 
are  termed  in  their  order  from  before  backwards  epipiastra,  hya- 
jAastra,  hypopUutra,  and  xipkijdastra.  The  mt^an  element 
probably  corresponds  to  the  interclavicle  or  epistemum  of  other 
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Reptiles,  the  first  pair  (epiplaetia)  to  the  daviclee,  the  othen  pro- 
bably being  of  the  same  chaiactei  as  the  abdonuDal  ribs  of  die 
Crocodilia. 

The  carapace  of 
the  Lu th  o  r 
Leather-backed 
Turtle  (DermatO' 
chelys  orSphargis) 
is  distiiiguiBbed 
from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  order 
in  being  composed 
of  numerous  poly- 
gonal discs  of  bone 
firmly  united    to- 

f  ether,  and  in  not 
eing  connected 
with  the  endo- 
skeleton  ;  in  the 
plastron  the 
median  bone  is 
absent. 

Carapace  and 
plastron  are  firmly 
fixed  together  by 
bony  union  in 
moat  instances, 
but  sometimes  the 
connection  is  liga- 
mentous. 

The  sternum  in 

the  Lacertilia  is  a 

pie  or  bifid  posterior  continuation 

r  six  pairs  of  ribs.     In  the  Ophidia 
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plate  of  cartilage  with  a  si. 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  five 
and  Chelonia  it  is  absent. 
In  the  Crocodilia  it  in  a 
broad  plate  bearing  the 
coracoids  and  two  pairs  of 
ribs  with  a  posterior  con- 
tinuation which  bifurcates 
behind. 

A  series  of  ossifications 
— the  abdominal  rS)s — he 
in  the  wall  of  the  ab- 
domen in  the  Crocodilia 
(Fig.  994,  Sta),  and  similar  ossifications  occur  abo  in  the  Moni- 
tors   and    in     SpKenodon.      As    already   noticed,    the   posterior 
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elements  of  iHie  plastron  of  the  Chelonia  are  probably  of  a  similar 
character. 

In  the  skuU  ossification  is  much  more  complete  than  in  the 
Amphibia,  the  primary  chondrocranium  persisting  to  a  considerable 
extent  only  in  some  Lizards  and  in  Sphenodon  ;  and  the  number 
of  bones  is  much  greater.  The  parasphenoid  is  reduced,  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  the  large  basioccipital,  basisphenoid,  and  pre- 
sphenoid. 

A  fairly  typical  LacertUiaa  skull  has  been  described  in  the  case 
of  Lacerta.    Its  principal  characteristic  features  are  the  presence  of 
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an  inter-orbital  septum,  the  presence  of  the  epipterygoid,  and  the 
mobility  of  the  quadrate.  The  last  of  these  features  it  shares  with 
that  of  the  Ophidia,  The  epipterygoid  is  not  universal  in  the 
Lacertiha,  being  absent  in  the  Geckos,  the  Amphisbasnians,  and  the 
Chamffileons.  The  quadrate  is  not  always  movable.  The  skull  of 
the  Chamasleons  has  a  remarkable  helmet-like  appearance  owing  to 
the  development  of  processes  of  the  squamosal  and  occipital  regions, 
which  unite  above  the  posterior  part  of  the  cranial  roof.  The  skull 
of  the  Amphisbsenians  differs  from  that  of  other  Lacertilia  and 
approaches  that  of  Snakes  in  the  absence  of  an  inter-orbital  septum. 
In  the  skull  of  the  Ophidia  (Fig.  999)  orbitosphenoidal  and 
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aliBphenoidal  elements  aie  absent,  their  places  being  taken    by 
downward  prolongations  of  the  parietals   and  frontals.    In   tte 
substance  of  the  mesetlimoid  are  two  cartilaginous  tracts  (Fig. 
1000,  B,  T)  which  are  the  persistent  trabecule  of  the  embryonic  skuU. 
The  inter-orbital  septmn  is  absent,  and  the  cranial  cavity  is  pro- 
longed  forwards   to   the   ethmoidal   region.    Neither   upper   nor 
lower  temporal  arches  are  present.     The  palatines  (Pi)  are  movably 
articulated  with  the  base  of  the  skull ;  as  in  the  Lizards,  they  are 
widely  separated  from  one  another,  and  do  not  develop  paLatine 
plates.    They  are  movably  articulated  behind  with  the  pterygoids 
{Pt),  and  the  latter,  through  the  intermediation  of  the  slender 
transverse     bones 
(Ts),     with     the 
raaxillfe.  Thepre- 
maxillse  are  very 
small     (in     some 
venomous  Snakes 
entirely     absent), 
and  when  present 
usually   fused   to- 
gether.      The 
maxillffl  (Ma;),  usu- 
'  ally  short,  articu- 

late by  means  of 
a  movable"  hinge- 
point     with     the 
conjoined     lacry- 
mal   and  pre  - 
frontal  (La), 
which,  in  turn,  is 
movably   con- 
nected   with    the 
frontal.    The  long 
and  slender  quad- 
rate (Qu)  is  freely  articulated  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  elongated 
squamosal.     The  rami  of  the  mandible,  likewise  long  and  slender, 
are  not  united  anteriorly  in  a  symphysis,  but  are  connected  together 
merely  by  elastic  hgamentous  tissue,  so  that,  when  the  mouth  of 
the  Snake  is  opened  to  allow  of  the  entry  of  the  relatively  large 
prey,  which  it  swallows  whole,  they  are  capable  of  being  widd^ 
separated  from  one   another.    The  Typhlopidsa  differ  from  the 
rest  of  the  Ophidia  in  having  the  maxillee  immobile,  the  quadrate 
more  closely  connected  with  the  skull,  and  the  rami  of  the  mandible 
united  by  a  fibro-cartil^:inous  symphysis. 

The  skull  of  Sphenodon  (Fig.  1001)  differs  very  considerably 
from  that  of  the  Lizards.  There  is  a  large  supra-temporal  fossa 
bounded  by  the  parietal,  post-orbital  (Pt.  f),  and  squamosal,  and 
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separated  below  by  a  bar  of  bone  (superior  temporal  arch),  formed 
of  procesaea  of  the  two  laat -mentioned  bones  and  of  the  poat- 
frontai,  from  a  still  larger  space— the  IcUerai  temporal  fossa.  The 
latter  is  bounded  below  by  a  slender  bony  bar  (the  inferior  temporal 
arch),  formed  of  the  long  narrow  jugal  {Jug),  with  a  small  quad- 
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rato-jugal  or  paraquadrate,  by  which  the  jugal  ia  connected  with 
the  quadrate  (Q).  The  lateral  temporal  fossa  is  separated  from 
the  orbit  in  front  by  a  bar  of  bone  formed  of  the  jugal  and  post- 
orbital,  and  is  bounded  behind  by  a  posterior  temporal  aich  formed 
of  the  parietal  and  squamosal.  The  quadrate  (Qu)  is  immovably 
fixed,  wedged  in  by  the  quadrato-jugal,  squamosal  and  pterygoid. 
The  premazillee  (Pmx)  are  not  fused  together,  but  separated  by 
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a  suture.     There  is  &  broad  palate  formed  by  the  plate-like  vomers, 
palatines,  and  pteiygoids. 

In  the  Chelonia  (Figs.  1002,  1003)  all  the  bones,  including  the 
quadrate,  are  solidly  connected  together.  Trwisverse  bones 
(ectopteiygoids),  lacrynials,  orbitosphenoide  and  alisphenoids  are 
absent.  The  place  of  alisphenoids  is  taken  to  a  certain  extent 
by  vertical  downward  plate-like  extensions  of  the  parietals,  the 
lower  part  of  the  plates  perhaps  representing  the  epipterygoids  of 
Lizards.  There  may  be  open  temporal  fossse,  the  inferior  boundary 
of  which  (inferior  temporal  arch)  may  be  incomplete  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  quadrato-jugal  (parsquadrate),  or  the  entire  temporal 
r^on  may  be  covered  over  (Turtles,  Fig.  1003)  by  a  sort  of  false  roof 
formed  of  expansions  of  the  post-frontals  {ph),  parietab  (par),  and 

squamosals  (sq.) 

with  the  jugal  (j) 
and  quadrato-jugal 
iq-i)-  The  immov- 
ab^  fixed  quad- 
rates (Fig.  1003, 
qu,  and  Fig.  1002,  q) 
are  modified  to 
afford  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  rim  for 
the  support  of  the 
tympanic  mem- 
brane. The  occi- 
pital    condyle     is 

Fro.  10O2.— La1*ral  view  of  ekuJl  ol  Emya  anropBa.  Cue.  „„„„,.:„„„  iX.;i„knJ 
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by  which  tha  oKftctoty  nerve  enters  the  orbit ;  /w,  jugftl ;  Thfi  vfimpr  (n\  in  iin- 
M.  mailllB;  Md,  mandible;  Mt.  tympanic  membrane;  -ine  VOmer  JDJ  IS  Un 
W«.  oitBinal  n»rM ;  Oi.  exocdpltal ;  Otp.  aunrs-ocdpltAl ;  naned.  The  Dala- 
P.    parlebJ ;    pf.   pre-froDtal ;    Pmx.   pre-ro»illl» ;   Qit.   f .  ,      n 

Swaaia-JagH ;  Qu.  quadrate :  5{.  ln(et«rbltat  aeptam ;  tSUES  {V(Uj  are  ap~ 
fu.  iqaaiiiouJ  ;  Pc.  vomer.  <Froni  Wledersbelm's  Cmn-  ■,-n-»iniat«<l  an  A 
■parativt  Anatomv.)  proximatea     a  n  Q 

give  off  palatine 
plates,  which  for  a  short  distance  cut  off  a  nasal  passage  from  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  Nasals  are  usually  absent  ae  separate  bones. 
The  premaxillBe  are  very  small.  The  rami  of  the  mandibles  are 
stout,  and  are  firmly  united  together  at  the  symphysb. 

In  the  Crocodiles  (Figs.  1004,  1005),  as  in  the  Chelonia,  the 
quadrate  (Qa)  is  firmly  united  with  the  other  bones  of  the  skull. 
There  is  a  membranous  and  cartilaginona  inter-orbital  septum. 
There  are  no  distinct  orbitosphenoids,  but  alisphenoids  are  well 
developed.  The  orbit  is  separated  from  the  lateral  temporal 
fossa  by  a  stout  bar  situated  somewhat  below  the  surface,  and 
formed  of  processes  from  the  post-frontal,  jugal  and  ectopterygoid. 
The  lateral  temporal  fossa  is  bounded  below,  as  in  Sphenodon, 
by  an  -  inferior  temporal  arch  composed  of  jugal  and  quadrato- 
jugal   (paraquadrate).     The   frontals   are   early  united  into  one, 
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axid  the  same  holds  good  of  the  parietals.  Both  palatine  (PI) 
a-nd  pterygoid  (Ft),  as  well  as  maxillfe,  develop  palatine  plates 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  cutting  off  a  nasal  passage  of  great  length 
from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  posterior  nares  (ck)  being  situated 
far  back  towards  the  posterior  end  of  the  cranial  base.     The  nature 


Pis.  1003.— Ventr&l  viev  of  the  skall  o(  Clielaii*  mydAB.  lu.  bsal-tptienald ; /r.  liontal : 
i  iiupitl  ni.QUU(iUB  ;  ofr.  baei-ocdpllaJ;  dI.  eimcdptul ;  iv.opUthoUc  :  os.  aupra-ocolpltal ; 
pal.  palatlna  ;  par.  pivleUI ;  ph.  poet-frontal ;  p^r.  pie-lrontal ;  pi.  pteiyaold  ;  prm.  pre- 
nirnxula;  f .  QUftdr&te  ;  qj.  quadrato-jUEnl ;  t^.  iftUAiDOBa] ;  f.  vonier.    (Alter  HofTmann.) 

of  the  articulation  between  the  mandible  and  the  quadrate  is 
such  that  movement  is  restricted  to  the  vertical  plane,  and  lateral 
displacement  is  further  provided  against  by  the  development  of 
a  broad  process  of  the  pterygoid  against  which  the  inner  surface 
of  the  mandibular  ramus  plays,  an  arrangement  which  occurs  also 
in  most  Lacertilia. 


In  accordance  with  their  purely  aerial  mode  of  lespiration,  the 
visceral  arches  are  much  more  reduced  in  the  Beptilia  than  in  the 
Amphibia  in  general.  The  only  well-developed  post-mandibular 
arch  is  the  hyoid,  and  even  this  may  undergo  considerable  reduction 
(Ophidia).  The  branchial  arches  are  greatly  reduced  or  aborted 
in  the  adult. 

There  is  little   variation   in   the  Btructure  of  the  limb-arches 


FiQ.  1005. — Veotral  vIbv  of  the  akull 

aonai  view,    ic   uddul  t.      i/Si.  DuiEnu  of  fouug  Crocodile.  Ch,  posteiior 

eoDDeotiog  the  post-frontal  with  the  Jugal  n»res  ;  Com.  occipital  coDdyte  ;  Ja. 

and  eclopt«iTgold  :  P.  frontal ;  Jir-jugal ;  lugal;    M.  maiiUa  (palatlaa  pio- 

Mz.  msillla  ;    Aa.  cus! ;    P.  parietal ;  cess) ;      Ob.     baal-ac(JplUI ;     Orb^ 

Pm.    piemaillla ;    Po.  f.    poat-frontal  ;  orbit :    PI.   palaUno :    Pnx.    pia- 

Pt.  f.    pre-frontal ;     Q.    quadcsta  ;   Qj.  maiills  ;  Pt.  pterygoid  ;  Qi.  quad- 

qiudrato-lugal  I    K.  characterlstlo  ildge  rato-jugal:    Qu.  qaaAate.    (From 

on  the  pn-fnmtBlboae  ;   fig.  squsnioss];  Wledenhelm'B    CompmoHM    Ana- 


and  skeleton  of  the  limbs  in  the  different  groups  of  LacertiUa. 
The  pelvic  arch  is  distinguished  in  the  LacertiJia  in  general  by 
its  slender  character ;  and  the  pubes  and  bchia  are,  as  in 
fact  is  the  case  throughout  the  class,  separated  from  one 
another  by  wide  ischio-pubic  foramina — a  feature  which  markedly 
distinguishes  the  reptihan  pelvis  from  that  of  the  Amphibia.  ,In 
limbless  forms  the  pectoral  arch  may  be  present  or  may  be  absent. 
In  the  Ophidia  all  trace  of  limbs  is,  as  a  rule,  absent ;  but  in  some 
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Pylons  vestiges  of  hind-limbs  are  to  be  detected  in  tlie  form  of 
two  or  three  small  bones  which  support  a  small  horny  claw. 

In  Sphenodon  (Fig.  995)  there 
is  a  foramen  above  the  outer 
and  one  above  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  humetiis.  There  are  eleven 
carpal  elements,  of  which  there  are 
four,  including  a  pisiform,  in  the 
proximal  row,  two  centrals,  and 
five  in  the  distal  row.  The  pubes 
are  united  in  a  symphysis,  in  front 
of  which  is  a  cartilaginooa  epipubis. 
A  large  oval  foramen  intervenes 
between  the  ischium  and  the  pubis. 

A  ortilaginou.  hypo-ischium  i»  "SiTfefSS  ^i.^^  Z^f?' 
attached  to  the  ischia  behmd.     In      tibi«  ;«>/.(.«.  the  united  tareaiaomo 

.,        .  ,,         ,.,,    ,  1     CL    1  proxlmsl  row ;  /■*'.  flrat  phBlani  of  the 

the  tarsus  the  tibial  and  nbuiar  utii  digit;  i— <,  disui  tAnais ;  /—f, 
elements  are  distinct,  though  firmly  ^'^S^'i^")"'  ^"^''"''^"■■'  ^™- 
imited.     The  intermedium  and  the 

centrale  ate  firmly  fixed  to  the  tibiale.  There  are  three  distal 
tarsal  bones. 

In  the  CJhelonia  (Fig.  997)  the  interclavicle  (epistemum)  and 

clavicles  are  absent,  unless,  as  is  probable,  the  former  be  represented 

by  the  median  element  of  the  plastron  and  the  latter_^by  the  first 

a      ^      —  lateral  pair.     The  entire  pectoral  arch  is  a 

i  tri-radiate    structure    of   which    the    most 

^      ventral  and  posterior  ray,  ending  in  a  free 

f,  extremity,  is  the  coracoid  ;  while  the  other 

two  are  the  scapula  and  a  process,  sometimes 

regarded  as  representing    the    procoracoid, 

given  oS  on  the  inner  side  of  the  scapula 

near   its   glenoid   end.     The  bones  of   the 

carpus  have  nearly  the  typical  arrangement, 

cousbting,  as  in  Lizards,  of  a  proximal  row 

of  three,  a  dbtal  row  of  five,  and  a  centrale 

between   the    two.'     The    pelvis   resembles 

H.      u  that  of  Lacertilia,  except  that  it  b  broader 

Fio  1007.— ciipuB  of  young  and  shorter.    Both  pubes  and  ischia  meet 

A-rmdiui;  f.  ulna ;  r.ra    m    vcutral   Symphyses,   and    epipubic    and 

fl'^cii«Bi''aI^''(not  I^t  bypo-ischial  cartilages  may  be  present.     In 

SSf^'J  u£rF?  Md"**^  ^^^   '^""^   t^'g-    1*^)   *^^™   *^   usually  a 

■Npwt™ ;  /— V.'tha  five  single    proximal    bone    and    four    distalia. 

mhi£?campanii^  Ana-  There  are  never  more  than  two  phalanges  in 

'™''-*  any  of  the  digits. 

In  the  Crocodilia  also  the  clavicle  is  absent,  but  there  is  an  epis- 
temum. The  number  of  carpal  elements  is  reduced,  the  largest 
being  two  proximal  bones,  the  radiale  and  the  ulnare  (Fig.  1007,  r,  u). 

Y  2 


On  tlie  ulnar  side  of  the  latter  is  a  Bmall  accessory  twoe  (jnsiform,'\). 
The  pelvic  arch  (Fig.  1008)  differs  somewhat  widely  from  that  of 
other  living  Reptiles,  and  the  parts  have  been  variously  interpreted. 
Two  bones  (P),  which  are  usually  regarded  as  the  pubes,  extend 
from  the  region  of  the  acetabula  forwards  and  inwards,  but,  though 
they  become  closely  approximated  anteriorly,  do  not  meet  in  a 
symphysis.    Between  and  in  front  of  their  antenor  extremities, 
which  are  tipped  with  cartilage,  extends  a  membrane  (M)  with 
which  are  connected  in  front  the  last  pair  of  abdominal  ribs  {BS). 
The  posterior  ends  of  the  pubes  are  cut  off  from  the  acetabulum 
by  the  interposition  of  a  pair 
of  bones  which  may  be  parts  of 
the  ilia,  but  are  separately  ossi- 
fied.   The  iachia  extend  down- 
wards   and    somewhat  back- 
wards from  the  acetabula  and 
are    fixed    together    ventraJly 
(at  Sy.),  but  there  ia  no  true 
symphysis,  as  their  extremities 
remain  cartilaginous.     A  hypo- 
ischium    ia    not    present.     In 
the   tarsus   (Fig.    1009)    there 
are  two  proximal  bones  —  an 


FiO.  1008.— Pelvis  of  young  J 
tral  aapect.    B,  fibrous  band  pttsstog  I 
tween  tbe  pubic  and  lectilaUc  Bymphysc.  . 
BR.  last  pair  of  abdominal  rlbB  ;  F.  obtu- 


FlO.  1009.— Tarsus  of  OrocodUa  (rlgh 
side)  from  above.  F.  fibula:  T.  tibia: 
1.  i.  e.  the  aatragaluB,  f  aimed  or  the  aDilad 
tlblale,  Intennedlum  and  centrale:  /. 
Hbulaie  (calcaneura) ;  i— J,  united  fliat, 
second  and  (hlid  distal  tais«la  ;  t,  [ourtb 
tarsal ;  / — IF,  Bret  to  fourtJi  metatantda ; 
r?,  flCth  dieUl  tanal  and  filth  meU- 
tanal.  {From  WIederahelm'i  Compani- 
tire  AnaUfmy.) 


osiTogalo-scaphmd  and  a  cakaneum — the  latter  having  a  prominent 
calcaneal  process,  and  two  distal  tarsal  bones,  together  with  a 
thin  plate  of  cartilage  supportii^  the  first  and  second  meta- 
tarsals. The  missing  fifth  digit  is  represented  by  a  rudimentary 
metatarsal. 
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Digestive  Organs. — ^The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
already  described  in  the  account  of  Lacerta  prevail  in  the  majority 
of  Lizards.  In  some  of  them  the  palatine  teeth  are  absent.  The 
teeth  are  sometimes  fixed  by  their  bases  to  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  of  the  jaw  (aorodont  forms),  sometimes  fixed  by  their  sides 
to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  ridge  (pleurodont) ;  they  are  never 
embedded  in  sockets  in  any  recent  form.  A  Mexican  Lizard, 
Hdoderma,  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  having  teeth  which  are 
grooved  for  the  ducts  of  poison-glands.  In  the  Snakes  (Figs.  999, 
1000)  teeth  are  rarely  developed  on  the  premaxillae,  but  are  present 
on  the  maxiUsB,  palatines  and  pterygoids,  as  well  as  the  dentary  of 
the  mandible.  They  may  be  of  the  same  character  throughout, 
solid,  elongated,  sharp-pointed  teeth,  which  are  usually  strongly 
recurved,  so  that  they  have  the  character  of  sharp  hooks,  their 
function  being  to  hold  the  prey  and  prevent  it  slipping  from 
the  mouth  while  being  swallowed, — ^not  to  masticate  it.  Non- 
venomous  Snakes  possess  only  teeth  of  this  character.  In  the 
venomous  Snakes  more  or  fewer  of  the  maxillary  teeth  assume 
the  character  of  poison-fangs.  These  are  usually  much  larger 
than  the  ordinary  teeth  and  either  grooved  or  perforated  by  a 
canal  for  the  passage  of  the  duct  of  the  poison-gland.  In  the 
Vipers  (Fig.  1000)  there  is  a  single  large  curved  poison-fang  with 
small  reserve-fangs  at  its  base,  these  being  the  only  teeth  borne 
by  the  maxilla,  which  is  very  short ;  in  the  venomous  Colubrine 
Snakes  the  poison-fangs  are  either  the  most  anterior  or  the  most 
posterior  of  a  considerable  range  of  maxillary  teeth.  In  the  Vipers 
the  large  poison-fang  is  capable  of  being  rotated  through  a  con- 
siderable angle,  and  moved  from  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  in 
which  it  lies  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth  embedded  in  folds  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  to  a  nearly  vertical  one,  when  the  Snake  opens 
its  mouth  to  strike  its  prey.  The  rotation  of  the  maxilla  is  brought 
about  by  the  backward  or  forward  movement  of  the  pterygoid 
with  the  palatine  and  transverse.  In  Sphenodon  (Fig.  1001) 
there  are  pointed,  triangular,  laterally-compressed  teeth,  arranged 
in  two  parallel  rows,  one  along  the  maxilla,  the  other  along  the 
palatine.  The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  are  of  similar  character, 
bite  in  between  these  two  upper  rows,  all  the  rows  becoming  worn 
down  in  the  adult  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  continuous  ridges. 
Each  premaxilla  bears  a  prominent,  chisel-shaped  incisor,  repre- 
sented in  the  young  animal  by  two  pointed  teeth.  In  the  young 
Hatteria  a  tooth  has  been  found  on  each  vomer — a  condition 
exceptional  among  Reptiles.  In  the  Ghelonia,  teeth  are  entirely 
absent,  the  jaws  being  invested  in  a  homy  layer  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  structure  like  a  Bird's  beak.  The  Grocodilia  have 
numerous  teeth  which  are  confined  to  the  premaxillsB,  the  maxillae, 
and  the  dentary.  They  are  large,  conical,  hollow  teeth  devoid 
of  roots,  each  lodged  in  its  socket  or  alveolus  {thecodont)y  and  each 
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becoming  replaced,  when  worn  out,  by  a  sacceseoi  developed  on 
ite  inner  side. 

A  bifid  tongue  like  that  of  Laceita  occurs  in  several  fBmilies  of 
LacertiUa.  Others  have  a  thick,  short  tongue,  iindivided  in  front 
and  often  provided  with  two  long  appendages  behind.  The 
Monitors  (Fig.  1010,  A)  have  forked  retractile  tongues  like  those 
of  Snakes.  The  tongue  of  the  Chanueleons  is  an  extremely 
remarkable  organ ;  it  is  of  sub-cylindrical  form  with  an  enlarged 
extremity,  and  is  so  extensile  that  it  is  capable  of  being  darted 
out  to  a  distance  sometimes  equalling,  or  even  eKceeding,  the 
length  of  the  trunk  ;  this  protrusion  can  be  effected  with  lightning- 
like rapidity ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  animal  catches  the 
Insects  which  constitute  its  food.    The  tongue  in  Snakes  is  slender 


ria.  1010,— A,  toncue  ol  Honttor  Indlcna.    B,  tougua  of  Bmn  an 

wi.^f^'^Ir  ^'  Blottis;    if.  mandlWe;   Z,  tongua ;   ^S,  loDgiib-Bbe.lli". '  <bSS 

Wlederahelm  a  CompanUive  Anatomv.)  =      .         i         ■       "~"..     \...uiu 

and  bifid,  capable  of  being  retracted  into  a  basal  sheath,  and 
highly  sensitive,  being  used  chiefly  as  a  tactile  organ.  The  tongue 
of  the  Crocodilia  (C)  is  a  thick,  immobile  mass  extending  between 
the  rami  of  the  mandible.  In  some  of  the  Chelonia  (B)  the  tongue 
is  immobile  ;  in  others  it  is  ptotrusible,  sometimes  bifid. 

In  the  enteric  canal  of  the  Reptiles  the  principal  special  features 
to  be  noticed  are  the  muscular  gizzard-like  stomach  of  the  Croco- 
dilia, the  presence  of  a  rudimentary  ctecum  at  the  junction  of 
small  and  lai^e  intestines  in  most  LacertiUa  and  in  the  Ophidia, 
and  the  presence  of  numerous  large  comified  papiUte  in  the 
cesophagus  of  the  Turtles. 

Organs  of  Respiration.— The  Reptiles  all  have  an  elongated 
trachea,  the  wall  of  which  is  supported  by  numerous  cartilaginous 
rings.  The  anterior  part  of  this  is  dilated  to  form  the  larynx, 
the  wall  of  which  is  supported  by  certain  special  cartilages — the 
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cricoid  and  tlie  arytenoids.  The  trachea  bifuicates  posteriorly  to 
form  two  bronchi,  right  and  left,  one  passing  to  each  lung.  The 
Itxngs  of  the  Lacertiha  and  Ophidia 
axe  of  the  simple  sac-like  character 
aJready  described  in  the  case  of  the 
Ijizaid.  In  some  the  lung  is  incom- 
pletely divided  internally  into  two 
portdons  —  an  anterior  respiratory 
part  with  sacculated  walls,  and  a 
posterior  part;  with  smooth,  not 
highly  vascular,  walls,  having  mainly 
tilie  function  of  a  reservoir.  The 
only  additional  complication  to  be 
specially  noted  is  the  presence  in  the 

(^amteleons  (Fig.  1011)  of  a  number 

of  diverticula  or  air-sacs  which  are 

capable   of   being  inflated,   causing 

an  increase    in    the    bulk    of    the 

animal    which    doubtless    has     an 

effect  on  assailants.     In  the  snake- 
like  Lizards  the  right  lung  is  larger 

than  the  left,  and  in  the  AmpMs- 

bseuians     the     latter      is    entirely 

aborted.     In  the  Snakes  a  similar 

reduction   or  abortion    of    the  left 

lung   is    observable.     In    the    Cro- 

codilia  and  Chelonia  the  Imigs  are 

of  a  more  complex  character,  being 

divided  intem^y  by  septa  into  a 

number  of  chambers. 

Oi^ans  of  Circulation.- — In  the 

heart  (Big.  1012)  the  sinus  venosus 

is  always  present,  though  not,  except 

in   Sphenodon,    distinguishable   ex- 
ternally ;   its  apert^ure    of   conunu- 

nication  with  ^e  right   auricle  is 

guarded  by  two  valves.     There  are, 

as   in  the   Amphibia,    always   two 

quite    distinct    auricles,   the    right 

receiving  the    venous    blood    from 

the  body,  the  left  the  oxygenated 

blood  brought  from  the    lungs  by 

the  puhnonary  veins.     But  a  vital  y,^    lon.-Lungi  ot   Obun^iMn. 

point      of     difierence      between      the        ''■  trachei.  (From  WledorehBlm'a  Con- 

heart  of  the  Reptile  andj[that  of  '"  "' 

the  Amphibian  is  that  in  the  former  the  ventricle  is  always  more 

ot  less  completely  divided  mto  right  and  left  portions.    In  aU 
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the  LacertUia,  Ophidia,  and  Chelonia  (Fig.  1013)  the  Btruefcure  h 

eseeotially  what  haa  heen  described  in  Lacerta,  the  Tentricular 

septum  being  well-developed,  but  not  completely  cloaing  off  the 
»  left-hand    portion     of     the 

cavity  of  the  ventricle 
from  the  right  {cavum  pul- 
monale). The  left-hand 
portion,  which  is  much  the 
larger,  is  further  imperfectly 
divided  into  two  parts — the 
cavum  arteriosum  on  the 
left  and  the  cavum  venosum 
on  the  right — by  the  two 
elongated  flaps  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valve, 
which  jwoject  freely  into 
the  cavity  of  the  ventricle. 
Firom  the  cavum  pulmonale 
arises  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  from  the  cavum 
venoBum  the  right  and  left 
aortic  arches.  When  the 
auricles  contract  the  cavum 
venoBUm  becomes  filled  with 
venous  blood  from  the  right 

auricle,  the  cavum  arteriosum  with   arterial   blood  from  the  left 

auricle ;  the  cavum  pulmonale  becomes  filled  with  venous  blood 

which  fiows  into  it  past  the  edges 

of  the   incomplete   septum.     When 

the    ventricle    contracts,    its    walls 

come  in  contact  with  the  edge  of 

the  septum,  and  the  cavum  pul- 
monale  is   thus  cut   off   from    the 

rest  of   the  ventricle.     The  further 

contraction  consequently  results   in  ' 

the    venous    blood   of    the    cavum 

pulmonale  being  driven  out  through  ^'°-  ^ 

the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs,      favu 

while  the  blood  which  remains   in      mhi 

the   ventricle   (arterial  and  mixed)      ^^ 

is  compelled  to  pass  out  through  the      J''^ 

aorta.     But  in  the  Crocodilia  (Fig.      mo 

1014)    the     cavity    is     completely      i&t"'^»,"teti^*^™i^m^Xm1i^ 

divided,  so  that  there  we  may  speak     ^^  ■(Afttr''Htiiiey.)'°  ^"'^'^'^ 

of  distinct  right  and  left  ventricles. 

From  the  right  arises  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  left  aortic 

arch  ;  from  the  left  the  right  aortic  arch  only.     The  right  and  left 


At,  Ai\  Bubcl&vUn  anertea  ;  C^  post-cBvaJ ;  J, 
jURuUr  vela  ;  Ko,  ikortlD  aicbea  (rnada  up  DO 
either  alda  o[  tffo  embcronlc  &rcheg,  l  and  2) ; 

vein  ;  V;  subclBvlan  vein.  (Pram  Wlederahelm's 
Comparative  Anatomy.) 
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arches  cross  one  another,  and  where  their  walls  are  in  contact 
is  an  aperture — ^the  foramen  PttJiizzos— placing  their  cavities  in 
communication. 

The  brain  of  Reptiles  is  somewhat  more  highly  organised  than 
that   of   the   Amphihia.     The   brain   substance   of   the   cerebral 
hemispheres  exhibits  a  distinction  into  superficial  grey  layer  or 
cortex  containing  pyramidal  nerve-cells,  and  central  white  mednlla, 
not  observable  in  lower  groups.     The  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
well  developed  in  all,  and  there  is  a  hippocampus  (see  hdow  in 
the  description  of  the  brain  of  the  Kabbit,  and  of  that  of  the 
Mammals  in  general)  in  the  shape  of  a  specially  modified  region 
of  the  dorsal  and  mesial  walls  of  each  hemisphere,  represented 
less  distinctly  in  the  Amphibia ;  a  commissure — the  hyppocampal — 
connects     the     hippo- 
campi of  opposite  sides, 
and   is   dorsal    to    the 
chief   cerebral  commis- 
sure— the  anterior  com-  ' 
miasure.    The  mid-brain 
consists  dorsally  usually 
of  two  closely-approxi- 
mated oval  optic  lobes ; 
rarely     it     is     divided    '''"^• 
superficially   into   four. 
The  cerebeUum  is  always 
of  small  size,  except  in 
the     Crocodilia     (Fig. 
1015),   in  which   it  is 
comparatively      highly 
developed,  and  consiste 
of  a  median   and   two 
lateral  lobes. 

Sensory    OrfCanS.—        riiit  aortic  acoh ;  r'.aur.ti^i , _ _, 

T  .1  .M-       I.     1        right  auricoto-vantrlcular  aperture ;  r.  cor.  right  carotid ; 

In   most   iiacertUia,   but        r.  mb.  right  aubclavlBn  ;  r.  emt.  right  ventricle.    (From 

not  in  the  Ophidia,  the      a^^wig-s  j>sri««ft.) 

nasal  cavity  consists  of  two  parts — an  outer  or  vestibule,  and 
an  inner  or  olfactory  chamber — the  latter  having  the  seasQ-cells 
in  its  walls,  and  containing  a  turbinal  bone.  In  the  Turtles  each 
nasal  chamber  is  divided  into  two  passages,  an  upper  and  a  lower, 
and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  elongated  nasal 
chamber  of  the  Crocodilia. 

Jacobson's  organs  (Fig.  983)  are  present  in  Lizards  and  Snakes, 
absent  in  Chelonia  and  Crocodiha  in  the  adult  condition. 

The  eyes  are  relatively  large,  with  a  cartilaginous  sclerotic  in 
which  a  ring  of  bony  plates  (Fig.  984)  is  developed  in  some  cases. 
The  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  are  striated.  A  pecten  is  present 
in  most.    Most  Beptiles  have  both  upper  and  lower  eyelids  and 


a  oictitating  membrane.     The  greater  number  of  the  Geckos  and  all 

the  Snakes  constitute  exceptions,  movable  eyelids  being  absent 

in  both  of  these  groups ;  in  the  former  the  int^ument  passes 

uninten-uptedlj  over  the  cornea  with  a  transparent  spot  for  the 

admission  of  the  light ;  in  the  Snakes  there  is  a  similai  modi&catioD, 

but  the  study  of  development  shows 

that  the  transpMent  area  is  derived 

from    the    mctitating    membrane 

which    becomes    drawn    over  the 

cornea  and  permanently  fixed.     In 

the  Chameleons  there  is   a  siugle 

circular    eyelid    with     a    central 

aperture. 

The  middle  ear  is  absent  in  the 
Snakes,  though  a  columella  auxis 
is  present,  embedded  in  muscular 
and  fibrous  tissue  and  attached 
externally,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
to  the  middle  of  the  quadrate. 

Developed  in  close  relation    to 

the    epiphysis   there   is   in   many 

LizarcU  (Lacerta,  Varanua,  Attguis, 

Amph'^wlurua  and  others),  and  in 

Sphenodon,  a  remarkable  eye-like 

organ — the  parietal  organ  or  pineal 

eye  (Fig.  1016),  which  is  situated 

in   the   parietal   foramen    of    the 

cranial    roof    inunediately   under 

the  integument,  and  covered  over 

by  a  specially  modified,  transparent 

scale.     The  pineal  eye  is  developed 

from   a  hollow  outgrowth  of   the 

roof  of  the  diencephalon  in  front  of 

the  epiphysis ;  the  distal  end  of 

this  becomes  constricted  o£E  as  a 

F.O.  lois-BraL.  c.  Aui,«t«7  from    hoUow  Sphere,  wMle  the  remainder 

above.  fl.a(. oUttctorybuibsG. p.epi-     18   converted  mto   a  nerve.    The 

cord ;  MB,  opti"iobM"  'jiifl"mlSnu»     Wall  of  the  hollow  Sphere  becomes 

?-xr«^bi&™"^'f  5'WSi     divergently  modified  on   opposite 

Mcond  Bplnal  oerves      (From  Wtedera-      sides  ;    the  distal    sidc  giveS  ITSe  tO 

a  lens- like  thickening  ((),  the 
proximal  forma  a  membrane  several  layers  in  thickaess^the 
retirta  {r.) :  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  capsule  of  oonnectave-tissue 
(k).  The  nerve  usually  degenerates  before  the  animal  reaches 
maturity,  so  that  the  organ  would  appear — though  evidently,  from 
its  structure,  an  organ  of  sight — to  nave  now  entirely  or  nearly 
lost  ita  function. 
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Reprodnctive  Organs. — The  description  already  given  of  the 
reproductive  organs  of  the  Lizard  (p.  323)  applies,  so  far  as  all 
the  leading  features  are  concerned,  to  all  the  Lacertilia  and  to 
the  Ophidia  ;  in  Hatteria  the  copnlatoiy  sacs  are  absent. 

In  the  CrocodiUa  and  Chelonia,  instead  of  the  copulatory  aaca, 
there  is  a  median  solid  penis  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  cloaca, 
and  a  small  process  or  clitoris  occurs  in  a  corresponding  position 
in    the   female.     Though    fertilisation    is    always   intermu,    most 
Reptilia  are  oviparous,  laying  eggs  enclosed  in  a  tough,  parchment- 
like  or  calcified 
shell.      These     are 
usually  deposited  in 
holes    and    left   t» 
hatch  by  the  heat 
of    the     sun.       la 

the  Crocodiles  they  * 

are  iaid  in  a 
rough  nestand 
guarded  by  the 

m  o  t  h  e  r.      In   all  A 

cases    development 

has  only  progressed  r 

to  a  very  early  stage  ,^ 

when  the  deposition 
of  the  eggs  takes 
place,  and  it  is  only 

after  a  more  or  less  ^ 

prolonged  period  of 
incubation  that  the 

young,  fully  formed  J^ 

in  every  respect, 
emerge  from  the 
shell  and  shift  for 
themselves. 

Many  Lizards, 

however    and    most    ^"^'  101fl>~SBctloQ  of  the  plneal  eye  of  Bp&anodon  pnno- 
„       ,  '  .    .  tfttnm,     g,  blood-vessela ;    h,  cavity  of  the  eye  Oiled  with 

Onakes       are       VlVl-  fluid;  l;,  capaule  of  connecUve-tlBBue ;  lAmi]  m.  maleculu 

,1  Imyer  of  the  letloK ;    r.  retina ;   it.  stalk  of  the  pineal  eye  ; 

parous,       tne      ova         «    cells  in  the  sUlk.    <From  Wledereheim's   CwitpafattM 
undergoing  develop-       ■^«^''. »'"'  Baldwin  speuwr.) 
ment  in  the  interior  of  the  oviduct,  and  the  young  reaching  the 
exterior  in  the  completely-formed  condition. 

Development. — In  all  the  Reptilia  the  segmentation  is 
meroblastic,  being  confined  to  a  germinal  disc  of  protoplasm 
situated  on  one  side  of  the  yolk.  This  divides  to  form  a  patch 
of  cells  which  gradually  extends  as  a  two-layered  sheet,  the  blasto- 
derm, over  the  surface  of  the  ovum.  The  upper  of  the  two  layers 
is  the  edoderm,  the  lower  the  yolk-endoderm ;  the  latter  is  the 


equivalent  of  the  mass  of  yolk-cells  of  the  Frog,  and  the  shallow 
space  between  it  and  the  yolk  represents  the  segmentation-cavity. 
As  the  blastoderm  extends  (Fig.  1017),  it  becomes  distinguishable 
into  a  central  clearer  area — area  peUuctda  {a.  pel.) — and  a  peripheral 


medullar]'  grpove  has  become  fainted,  together  wlt^  the  head-fold  of  Uie  embiya  uid  die 
head-fold  of  the  RmnlOD  ;  C,  somewhat  later  stage  with  well-developed  medullur  folde  and 
medullary  groove  ;  D,  laWr  ataga  hi  which  the  medulLajy  groovB  ha«  becoma  puUy  dosed 
in  by  the  medullary  folds  and  Id  which  eIx  pairs  of  protoverlebne  have  become  deveiopBd. 
omn.  amnion  ;  a.  op.  area  apaca  ;  a.  ptl.  area  peUuclda  ;  bip.  blastopore  ;  emb.  i.  embryonic 
shield;  /.  br.  fore-brain;  h.br.  hlnd-braln  ;  hdj.  head-fold;  m.br.  mld-ljrain  ;  mtdj. 
medullary  folds  ;  pnt.  v.  protovertebroi  ;  pr.  fl.  primitive  knot.    (After  S.  F,  Cluke.) 

whitish  zone — area  ojtaca  {a.  op.).  On  the  former  now  appears  an 
elliptical  thickened  patch — the  ernbryonic  shield  {emb.  s.) — which  is 
fonned  by  the  ectoderm  cells  in  this  region  assuming  a  cylindrical 
form  while  remaining  flat  elsewhere.  Behind  the  embryonic 
shield  appears  a  thickening,  due  to  a  proliferation  of  the  ectoderm 
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cells — the  so-called  primitive  hnot  or  primitive  plate  (pr.  St.),  and 
on  this  is  formed  an  invagination  opening  on  the  surface  by  an 
aperture — the  blastopore  {blp.) — wmch  subsequently  takes  the 
form  of  a  narrow  slit  running  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of 


/riyrf 


)  lonjitudiOKl  uctlona  thioush  the  embrjronii:  area  o(  blagtoderms 

. „ live  Btaoea  iq  the  famulJDa  ol  tbe  invagtuBClon-cavlty  (urcbenterun)  uid 

lU  oonununlcaUiin  wlUi  the  «8gmBnt«Uoti-caylty.  WpTblaBlopore ;  «.  Boloderm  of  em- 
brronleahleld;  t*.p[1mtUvekaot;  pr.jiJ.nroUichotUftlpK.te  ;  v-'-yolH-endoderm.  laD 
Uw  openlDS  below  ud  In  front  of  Up.  polnCa  to  Bperture  of  communication  eatabliahed 
betwUD  the  inradDatkni-cavltr  and  the  undecljlDg  space.    (Modified  after  Wenckebuli.) 

the  future  embryo.  The  cavity  of  the  invagination  corresponds 
to  the  archenteron  of  the  Frt^,  and  the  cells  lining  it  are  the 
endoderm  (primitive  endoderm).  The  latter  subsequently  (Fig. 
1018)  coalesces  with  the  yoUc-endoderm  below  the  floor  of  the 
archenteron,  and  in  this  position  an  aperture  is  formed  through 
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which  the  archenteron  opens  freely  into  the  shallow  space  that 
lies  between  the  yolk-endoderm  and  the  yolk.  It  is  from  the 
common  cavity  thus  formed  that  the  Imnen  of  the  enteric  canal 
is  derived.  At  a  somewhat  earher  stage  a  thickening  (pr.  pL) 
has  appeared  in  the  yolk-endoderm  in  the  region  which  mil  give 
rise  to  the  head  of  embryo.  This  is  the  protochordal  plate  ;  it 
enters  into  intimate  relationship  with  the  endoderm  cells  that  roof 
over  the  archenteron,  and,  when  the  floor  of  the  latter  becomes 
opened  out,  forms  with  them  a  continuous  plate.  In  this  the 
notochord  originates  along  the  middle  line,  and  the  mesoderm  of 
all  the  region  in  front  of  the  blastopore  grows  out  from  it  at  the 
sides.  The  aperture  of  invagination  becomes  narrowed,  and  is 
eventually  closed  by  the  approximation  and  coalescence  of  its 
edges.  In  the  region  in  which  the  coalescence  of  the  edges  takes 
place  there  is  for  a  time  complete  union  of  the  layers,  as  in  the 
region  of  the  primitive  streak  of  Birds  and  Mammals.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  aperture,  however,  remains  open  for  a  time  as  the 
opening  of  the  neurenteric  canal. 

In  front  of  the  blastopore  a  longitudinal  depression  bounded  by 
a  pair  of  longitudinal  folds  (Fig.  1017,  med.  f)  is  the  beginning  of 
the  medullary  groove.  As  this  becomes  closed,  it  encloses,  in  its 
posterior  portion,  the  blastopore  or  dorsal  opening  of  the  neurenteric 
canal.  At  the  sides  of  the  medullary  groove  appear  the  proto- 
vertebrse  (prot.  v) :  the  general  history  of  these  parts  has  already 
been  sketched  in  the  section  on  the  Craniata,  and  further  details 
will  be  given  in  the  account  of  the  development  of  Birds,  vrhich 
agrees  with  that  of  Reptiles  in  most  essential  respects.  Under  the 
head  of  Birds  also  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
characteristic  foetal  membranes,  the  amnion  and  the  aUanUns, 
which  applies  in  aU  essential  respects  to  the  Beptilia  as  well. 

A  species  of  the  genus  Chalcides  or  Seps,  a  Lizard  with  vestigial 
limbs,  which  is  viviparous,  is  apparently  exceptional  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  structure  closely  homologous  with  the  placenta  of  Mammals^ 
a  structure  by  means  of  which  an  intimate  connection  is  established 
between  the  embryo  and  its  membranes  and  the  waU  of  the  special 
compartment  of  the  oviduct  in  which  it  lies.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Mammal,  the  intimate  union  thus  brought  about  facilitates  the 
transmission  of  nourishment  from  the  blood  of  the  parent  to  that 
of  the  foetus. 
,  Ethology. — The  Lizards  are,  for  the  most  part,  terrestrial 
animals,  usually  extremely  active  in  their  movements  and  endowed 
with  keen  senses.  The  majority  readily  ascend  trees,  and  many 
kinds  are  habitually  arboreal ;  but  the  Chamaeleons  are  the  only 
members  of  the  group  which  have  special  modifications  of  their 
structure  in  adaptation  to  an  arboreal  mode  of  life.  The  Skinks 
and  the  Amphisbsenians  are  swift  and  skilful  burrowers.  The 
Geckos  are  enabled  by  the  aid  of  the  sucker-like  discs  on  the  ends 
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of  tlieii  toes  to  run  readily  over  vertical  or  overliaiipng  smootli 
surfaces.  A  few,  on  the  other  hand  (Water-Lizards),  live  habitually 
in  fresh  water.  The  Flying  Lizards  {Draco,  Fig,  1019)  are  arboreal, 
and  make  use  of  theii  wings — or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
aeroplane  or  parachute — to  enable  them  to  take  short  flights  from 
branch  to  branch.  Chlamydosaiirus  and  Amphibolurus  are  excep- 
tional in  frequently  running  on  the  hind-feet,  with  the  fore-feet 
entirely  elevated  from  the  ground.  A  tolerably  high  temperature 
is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  vital  activities  of  Lizards, 
low  temperatures  bringing  on  an  inert  condition,  which  usually 
passes  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  year  into  a  state  of  suspended 


Fio.  lOlB.— SntM  TolsBS,  K  |.    <rroni  the  CanbrUn  XatunU  Bittarg.) 

animation  or  hibernation.  The  food  of  Lizards  is  entirely  of  an 
animal  nature.  The  smaller  kinds  prey  on  Insects  of  all  kinds, 
and  on  Worms.  Ghanueleons,  also,  feed  on  Insects,  which  they 
capture  by  darting  out  the  extensile  tongue  covered  with  a  viacid 
secretion.  Other  Lizards  supplement  their  insect  diet,  when 
opportunity  ofiers,  with  small  Reptiles  of  various  kinds,  Frc^s  and 
Newts,  small  Birds  and  their  eggs,  and  small  Manuuiils,  such  as 
Mice  and  the  like.  The  larger  kinds,  such  as  the  Monitors  and 
Iguanas,  prey  exclusively  on  other  Vertebrates  ;  some,  on  occasion, 
an  canion-feeders.  Most  Lizards  lay  eggs  enclosed  in  a  tough 
cakafied  shell.    These  they  simply  bury  in  the  earth,  leaving  them 


to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sud.  Some,  however,  as  already 
stated,  are  viviparous ;  in  all  cases  the  young  are  left  to  shift  for 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  are  bom. 

Moat  of  the  Snakes  also  are  extremely  active  and  alert  in  their 

movements ;    and  most  are  very  intolerant  of  cold,  undei^oing  a 

hibernation  of  greater  or  less  duration  during  the  wint«t  season. 

Many  live  habitually  on  the  surface  of  the  ground — some  lands  by 

preference  in  sandy  places  or  among  rocks,  others  among  long 

herbage.     Some  (Tree-Snakes)  live  habitually  amoi^  the  branches 

of  trees.     Others  (Fresh-water  Snakes)  inhabit  fresh  water  ;  others 

(Sea-Snakes)  live  in  the  sea.     The  mode  of  locomotion  of  Snakes 

on  the  ground  is  extremely  characteristic,  the  reptile  moving  along 

by  a  Beries  of  horizontal  undulations  brought  about  by  contractions 

of  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  ribs,  any  inequalities  on  the  surface 

of  the  ground  seiving  as  fulcra  against  which  the  free  posterior 

edges  of  the  ventral  shields  (which  are  firmly  connected  with  the 

ends  of  the  ribs)  are  enabled  to  act.     The  burrowing  Bhnd-Snakes 

and  other  families  of  small  Snakes  feed  on  Insects  and  Worms. 

All  the  rest  prey  on  Vertebrates  of  various  kinds.  Fishes,  Frogs, 

Lizards,  Snakes,  Birds  and  their  e^,  and  Mammals.     The  Pythons 

and  Boas  kill  their  prey  by  constriction,  winding  their  body  closely 

round  it  and  drawing  the  coils  tight  till  the  victim  is  crushed  or 

asphyxiated.    Some  other  non-venomous  Snakes  kill  with  bites 

of  their  numerous  sharp  teeth.     The  venomous  Snake  sometimes, 

when  the  prey  is  a  small  and  weak  animal  such  as  a  Fiog,  swallow 

it  alive  ;   usually  they  first  kill  it  with  the  venom  of  their  poisoa- 

fan^. 

When  a  venomous  Snake  strikes,  the  poison  is  pressed  out  from 

the     poison-gland 

by  the  contraction 

of    the    masseter 

(Fig.    1020,    JIfc), 

one  of  the  muscles 

which    raise     the 

lower  jaw ;    it   is 

thus  forced  along 

the   duct   (ffc)  to 

the  aperture  (aa), 

and  injected   into 

Fig.  1030.— Poison  sppBrBtus  of  HatUamak*.     A,   eye-   ffc  the    WOUnd    made 

poison-duct  enlertng  the  polaon-fang  at  t;    Em,   muaclei  ol  V,t  t\.^  *««~  TL 

mastication  partly  cut  throuRh  at  •  ;  Ms  mMtrtctiir  (Tnaaset«)  "7  "'S  iaXl%.  Ihe 

iniiscle;  Jfc,  continuation  o(  the  constrictor  muBcle  to  the  lower  pffAfif-.     is     tt\  nm 

jaw-  A  nasal  opening ;   S,flbrompolflon  sac;  I,  tongue;  M,  .^'^    ^     "^  P"* 

opsntoe  of  the  poison-duct;    i/,  pouch  of  mucous  membrane  duce      aCUte  pain 

enclosing  the  polBOQ-tangB.     (From  Wlederehelm's  Comjumrtiiie  „-..        ■  • 

Amuamv.)  "^  With    mcrcasmg 

lethargy   and 

weakness,  and  in  the  case  of  the  venom  of  some  kinds  of  Snakes, 

paralysis.    According  to  the  amount  of  the  poiSon  injected   (in 
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relation  to  the  size  of  the  animal)  and  the  degree  of  its  virulence 
("which  differs  not  only  in  different  kinds  of  Snakes,  but  in  the  same 
Snake  under  different  conditions)  the  symptoms  may  result  in  death, 
or  the  bitten  animal  may  recover.  The  poison  is  a  clear,  slightly 
straw-coloured  or  greenish  liquid ;  it  preserves  its  venomous  pro- 
perties for  an  indefinite  period,  even  if  completely  desiccated.  The 
poisonous  principles  are  certain  proteids  not  to  be  distinguished 
chemically  from  other  proteids  which  have  no  such  poisonous 
properties.  Immunity  against  the  effects  of  the  poison,  and  relief 
of  the  sjrmptoms  after  a  bite  has  been  inflicted,  have  been  found 
to  be  conferred  by  injections  of  the  serum  of  animals  which  have 
been  treated  with  injections  of  increasing  doses  of  the  poison. 

The  majority  of  Snakes  are  viviparous.  Some,  however,  lay 
©ggSj  which,  nearly  always,  like  those  of  the  oviparous  Lizards,  are 
left  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  some  of  the  Pythons 
being  exceptional  in  incubating  them  among  the  folds  of  the  body. 
Sphenodon  lives  in  burrows  in  company  with  a  Bird — the  Shear- 
water (Puffinus) — and  feeds  on  Insects  and  small  Birds.  It  lays 
eggs  enclosed  in  a  tough,  parchment-like  shell. 

Of  the  Chelonia  some  (Land  Tortoises)  are  terrestrial ;  others 
(Fresh-water  Tortoises)  inhabit  streams  and  ponds,  while  the  Sea-  ' 
Turtles  and  Luths  inhabit"  the  sea.  Even  among  Reptiles  they 
are  remarkable  for  their  tenacity  of  life,  and  will  live  for  a  long 
time  after  severe  mutilations,  even  after  the  removal  of  the  brain  ; 
but  they  readily  succumb  to  the  effects  of  cold.  Like  most  other 
Reptiles,  the  Land  and  Fresh-water  Tortoises  living  in  colder 
regions  hibernate  in  the  winter ;  in  warmer  latitudes  they  some- 
times  pa«  through  a  similar  period  of  quiescence  in  the  dry  season. 
The  food  of  the  Green  Turtle  is  exclusively  vegetable ;  some  of 
the  Land  Tortoises  are  also  exclusively  vegetable  feeders ;  other 
Chelonia  either  live  on  plant  food,  together  with  Worms,  Insects, 
and  the  like,  or  are  completely  carnivorous.  All  are  oviparous, 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  being  usually  very  great  (as  many  as  240 
in  the  Sea-Turtles) ;  these  they  lay  in  a  burrow  carefully  prepared 
in  the  earth,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Sea-Turtles,  in  the  sand  of  the 
sea-shore,  and,  having  covered  thepa  over,  leave  them  to  hatch. 

The  Crocodiles  and  Alligators,  the  largest  of  living  Reptiles,  are 
in  the  main  aquatic  in  their  habits,  inhabiting  rivers  and,  in  the 
case  of  some  species,  estuaries.  Endowed  with  great  muscular 
power,  these  Reptiles  are  able,  by  the  movements  of  the  powerful 
tail  and  the  webbed  hind-feet,  to  dart  through  the  water  with 
lightning-like  rapidity.  By  lying  in  wait  motionless,  sometimes 
completely  submerged  with  the  exception  of  the  extremity  of  the 
snout  bearing  the  nostrils,  they  are  often  able  by  the  suddenness 
and  swiftness  of  their  onset  to  seize  the  most  watchful  and  timid 
animals.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  greater  part,  and  in  some  the 
whole,  of  their  food  consists  of  Fishes ;  but  all  the  larger  and  more 
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powerful  kinds  prey  also  on  Birds  and  Mammals  of  all  kinds,  which, 
they  seize  unawares  when  they  come  down  to  drink  or  attempt  to 
cross  the  stream.  On  land  their  movements  are  comparatively  slow 
and  awkward,  and  they  are  correspondingly  more  timid  and  helpless. 

The  Crocodilia,  as  already  mentioned,  are  all  oviparous,  and  the 
eggs,  as  large  in  some  species  as  those  of  a  (^oose,  are  brought; 
forth  in  great  numbers  (sometimes  100  or  more)  and  either  buried 
in  the  sand,  or  deposited  in  rough  nests. 

Greographical  Distribution. — The  order  Lacertilia,  the  most 
numerous  of  the  orders  of  Reptiles  Uving  at  the  present  day,  is  of 
very  wide  distribution,  occurring  in  aU  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
except  the  circumpolar  regions  ;  but  some  of  its  larger  sections  are 
of  limited  range.  The  Geckos  are  numerous  in  all  warm  countries, 
their  headquarters  being  Austraha  and  the  Oriental  region.  The 
snake-like  Pygopidae  are  entirely  confined  to  the  AustraUan 
region.  The  Agamidae  (a  family  which  includes  the  Flying 
Lizards  besides  many  others)  are  most  abundantly  represented  in 
the  Australian  region,  though  extending  to  other  regions  of  the 
Old  World,  except  New  Zealand  and  Madagascar.  Of  the  Iguanas 
two  genera  occur  in  Madagascar  and  one  in  the  Friendly  Islands  ; 
aU  the  other  members  of  this  group,  which  is  a  large  one,  are 
confined  to  America.  Three  famiUes  occur  exclusively  in  America 
— the  Xenosauridse,  the  Tejidae,  and  the  HelodermidsB,  or  poisonous 
Lizards.  The  Zonuridse  or  Girdle-tailed  Lizards  are  confined  to 
Africa  and  Madagascar.  The  Anguidae  or  Blind-worm  Lizards  are 
mostly  American,  but  are  represented  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
family  of  the  Monitors  is  distributed  in  Africa,  Southern  Asia, 
Oceania,  and  the  AustraUan  region.  The  Snake-like  Amphis- 
baenians  are  most  numerous  in  America,  but  are  well  represented 
in  Africa,  and  occur  also  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  The  Lacer- 
tidae  are  most  abundant  in  Africa,  but  occur  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  family  of  the  Skinks  (Scincidae)  is  of  world-wide  range,  but  is 
most  abundant  in  Australia,  Oceania,  the  Oriental  region  and 
Africa.  Sphenodon  is  confined  to  the  New  Zealand  region,  and  at 
the  present  day  only  occurs  on  certain  small  islands  o£E  the  N.E. 
coast  and  in  Cook's  Straits.  The  Ghamaeleons  are  most  abundant 
in  Africa  and  Madagascar,  but  there  are  representatives  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  Old  World  ;  they  do  not  occur  in  the  AustraUan, 
New  Zealand,  or  Poljrnesian  regions,  and  are  only  represented  in 
Europe  by  one  species  which  occurs  in  Andalusia. 

Chelonia  are  widely  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by 
far  the  greater  number  being  natives  of  tropical  and  temperate 
zones.  The  Sea-turtles,  including  the  Hawk's-bills  and  the  Luths, 
are  for  the  most  part,  but  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  tropical 
seas.  Giant  Land-tortoises  occur,  or  occurred  in  historic  times,  on 
islands  of  the  Galapagos  and  Mascarene  groups. 

Of  the  Crocodilia  the  Caimans  are  confined  to  Central  and  South 
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America.  The  Alligators  are  represented  in  North  America  by 
one  species  and  in  China  by  another.  The  true  Crocodiles'  occur 
widely  distributed  over  Africa,  Southern  Asia,  the  northern  parts 
of  Australia  and  tropical  America,  while  the  Gavial  occurs  only  in 
certain  Indian  and  Burmese  rivers. 

Geological  Distribution. — The  Squamata  are  geologically  the 

most  recent  of  the  existing  orders  of  Reptiles.     The  earliest  foaail 

remains     of 

Lizards   have 

been    found    in 

beds     belonging 

to    the  Jurassic 

and     Cretaceous 

periods;    but 

most    of   the 

families  are  not 

represented 

earlier  than  the 

Tertiary.     All 

the  known  fossil 

remains      of 

Snakes,     except 

one    imperfectly 

known  form  from 

the    Cretaceous, 

have  been  found 

in    deposits    of 

Tertiary  age. 

The  Rhynchoce- 

phalia  are  much 

more  ancient, 

being  represented 

in  deposits  as  old 

.L*^       -n  ■  Fia.  1021.— Skull   of  Belodon.    Jk,  from  above  ;  B,  from  below. 

as    tne     rermian  ^,  orbit ;  £o.  baBi-occlpltal ;   CA,  lotemal  nares  ;   D,  pre-orbltal 

hv       a       iraniiH f oaga :  Kro.  BXOCClrltal  ;  *'r,  froDtal ;  Ju.  jugal ;  la.lBcrypiBl ; 

uy       a       geuuB  Jfi.  maiUla ;  b.  eitaraiil  nares ;  Jfo-Dsaul:   Pa.puiiM;  PI. 

PalCEohcMeria —  paiatlne  ;  Pmx.  pramaillla  ;  Por.  poBtnirbltal ;  Ptf!  pre-tront»l ; 

,   .     V       ,  i_         i_  "-  pterygoid ;    Qu,  guadiate ;    S,  laUra]  temporaf  foesa :    S', 

WniCn,    tbOUgU  8Up«rlar  temponJ  fossa ;    5;.  squnmogal ;    Fo.  vomer.     (From 

difiering  in  some        ^'**'" 

respects  from  the  living  Hatteria,  is  sufficiently  near  it  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  member  of  the  same  order  :  and  other  extinct  Rh)Ticho- 
cephalians  have  been  found  in  Triassic  and  in  Tertiary  strata.  The 
order  Chelonia  was  represented  from  the  Triassic  period  onwards. 
Of  the  extinct  forms  one  group — the  Athecata — differs  from  the  living 
Chelonia  in  having  the  carapace  incompletely  developed,  entirely 
composed  of  dermal  elements,  and  quite  separate  from  the  vertebrae 
and  ribs.  The  Crocodilia  date  back  as  far  as  the  Trias.  The  most 
primitive  of   the  fossil   forms  (Fig.  1021)  had   the  internal  narea 
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situated  in  front  of  the  palatines,  while  the  external  nares  were 
situated  towards  the  middle  of  the  snout.  Later  forms  (post-Triassic) 
had  palatine  plates  developed  from  the  premaxillse,  the  maxillae, 
and  the  palatines  ;  and  some  resembled  the  living  members  of  the 
order  in  having  such  plates  developed  also  from  the  pterygoids  ; 
all  had  the  external  nares  situated  towards  the  end  of  the  snout. 
Those  i^  which  the  palatine  plates  of  the  pterygoids  were  absent 
had  usually  amphicoelous  vertebrae.  Some  of  the  fossil  Crocodiles 
reached  an  immense  size. 

4.  Extinct  Groups  op  Reptiles. 

Pbobsftilia. 

The  Permian  genera  Eryops  and  Cricotua,  formerly  assigned  to  the 
Stegocephala  (p.  285)»  have  been  proved,  on  the  groimd  mainly  of  their  verte- 
bral structure,  to  be  true  Reptiles,  and  are  regarded  as  the  most  primitive 
members  of  the  class  with  strong  Amphibian  affinities. 

Teubbomorfha. 
The  Theromorpha  are  a  very  extensive  and  varied  group  of  fossil  Keptilea 
which  all  have  limbs  adapted  to  terrestrial  locomotion.  The  vertebrse 
are  amphicoelous,  and  most  of  the  ribs  have  distinct  capitula  and  tubercida. 
A  sternum  is  present,  and  also,  in  many  cases  at  least,  an  epistemum.  The 
quadrate  is  firmly  fixed.  Palatine  plates  are  developed  comparable  to  those 
of  Chelonia.  There  is  a  parietal  foramen.  The  temporal  region  is  in  some 
covered  over  by  flattened  bones  as  in  a  Turtle,  in  others  there  is  a  wide  lateral 
temporal  fossa  bounded  above  by  a  superior  temporal  arch ;  in  the  latter 
^ase  no  quadrato-jugal  is  developed.  An  arch  corresponding  with  the 
zygoma  of  Mammals  (see  Section  XV)  is  formed  by  the  extension  backw^ards 
of  the  jugal  to  meet  an  anterior  process  of  the  squamosal,  both  articulating 
with  a  downgrowth  from  the  post-frontal.  In  the  pectoral  arch,  clavicle, 
coracoid,  pro-coracoid,  and  scapula  are  present.  The  pubes  and  ischia  are 
closely  united,  with  a  common  symphysis,  as  in  Mammals ;  and  the  obturator 
foramen  is  usually  small.     The  teeth  (Fig.  1022)  (which  are  not  present  in  all) 

are  thecodont,  and  in  the 
higher  forms  bear  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  those  of 
Mammals  in  the  regularity  of 
their  arrangement  in  sets,  often 
with  large  canines  or  tusks. 
Palatine  teeth  are  sometimes 
present.  One  order,  the  Pla- 
codontia,     have     remarkable 

FIQ.  1022.-Left  lateral  aspect  of  the  skull  of  Oale-  ^^^ad  criwhing  teeth  on  both 
■aurus  planieeps.  or.  orbit.  (After  Nicholson  upper  and  lower  jaws  and  on 
and  Lydekker.)  the  palate. 

The  Theromorpha  mainly 
occur  in  beds  between  Permian  and  Triassic  age,  and  have  been  found  in 
South  Africa  and  North  America,  as  well  as  Europe  and  India.  Among 
them  have  recently  been  found  many 'transition  forms  which  tend  to  bridge 
over  the  interval  between  the  BeptUia  and  the  Mammalia. 

Saueopterygia. 

The  typical  representatives  of  this  order,  such  as  Plesiosaurus  (Fig.  1023), 
were  aquatic  Reptiles,  sometimes  of  large  size  (up  to  40  feet),  though  many 
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were  quite  smalL  They  had  a  lizard-like  body,  a  very  long  neok,  a 
relatively  small  head,  and  a  short  tail  which  supported  a  vertical  caudal  fin ; 
the  limbs  were  modified  to  form  swimming-paddles.  In  older  and  less  special- 
ised members  of  the  group,  however,  the  limbs  were  not  paddle-like,  but 
adapted  for  walking. 

The  spinal  column  of  the  Sauropterygia  is  characterised  by  the  great 

length  of  the  cervical  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  caudal  region.  The  verte- 
brsB  are  usually  amphicoelous.  The 
sacrum  consists  of  either  one  or  two 
vertebrae.  There  is  no  sternum.  In 
the  skull  there  are  large  premaxillsB ;  a 
bony  palate  is  absent ;  a  transverse 
bone  is  present.  One  temporal  arch 
only  is  developed.  There  is  a  well- 
marked  parietal  foramen.  The  ring  of 
bony  plates  (developed  in  the  sclerotic) 


Fio.  1024. — FUalosanmSi  pectoral  arch. 
cor.  ooracoid ;  e.  epistemum ;  se.  scapula. 
(After  Zittel.) 

found  in  the  orbit  of  some  fossil  Rep- 
tiles is  not  developed.  The  quadrate 
is  not  movable.  The  pectoral  arch 
(Fig.  1024)  presents  some  remarkable 
features.  The  coracoids  always  meet 
in  a  ventral  symphysis,  and  the 
ventral  portions  (acromial  processes) 
of  the  scapulae  may  also  meet.  In 
front  there  is,  in  most  cases,  an  arch  of 
bone,  consisting  of  a  median  and  two 
lateral  portions,  which  probably  repre- 
sent the  epistemum  and  the  clavicles : 
in  some  forms  this  arch  is  reduced  or 
absent.  In  the  pelvis  the  broad  pubes  and  ischia  meet  in  the  middle  line  : 
the  two  symphyses  may  remain  separate  (Fig.  1025),  or  they  may  unite  so 
as  to  divide  the  space  into  two  separate  obturator  foramina.  The  teeth 
are  implanted  in  diistinct  sockets. 

The  Sauropterygia  date  back  to  the  Trias,  and  perhaps  to  the  Permian, 
extending  onwards  to  the  Cretaceous. 
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ICHTHYOPTEBYGIA. 

The  lohthyopterjgia,  including  Ichthyosaurus  (Fig.  1026)  and  its  allies, 
were  aquatic  Reptiles,  some  of  very  large  size  (30  or  40  feet  in  length),  with 
somewhat  fish-like  body,  large  head  produced  into  an  elongated  snout,  no 
neck,  and  an  elongated  taU,  with  a  large  vertical 
caudal  fin,  and  with  limbs  in  the  form  of  swimming- 
paddles.  The  vertebrsB  are  amphiccelous.  A 
sacrum  is  absent,  so  that  only  precaudal  and  caudal 
regions  are  distinguishable.  The  ribs  have  two  heads 
for  articulation  with  the  vertebrae :  a  sternum  is 
absent,  but  there  is  a  highly  developed  system  of 
abdominal  ribs.  The  skull  is  produced  into  an 
elongated  rostrum,  formed  chiefly  of  the  premaxillse, 
and  with  small  nostrils  situated  far  back.  The 
orbits  are  large  and  contain  a  ring  of  bones  developed 
in  the  sclerotic.  An  epipt^ygoid  is  present  as  in 
Lizards,  and  there  is  a  large  parietal  foramen. 
Both  superior  and  inferior  temx)oral  arches  are 
developed.     The  quadrate  is  immovably  fixed  to  the 


Fig.   1025.- 


-Flesiosanms,    pelvic    arch.      7/. 
ischium  ;  Pb.  pubis.    (After  Huxley.) 


ilium ;     /«. 


skulL  The  pectoral  arch  consists  of  coracoid,  scapula, 
and  clavicle,  the  pro-coracoid  being  absent  or  very 
small.  The  coracoids  are  broad  bones  which  meet 
ventrally  for  a  short  distance  without  overlapping. 
A  T-shaped  epistemum  is  present.  The  bones  of  the 
pelvis  are  not  strongly  developed ;  the  ilia  are 
not  connected  with  the  spinal  column;  the  pubes 
and  ischia  of  opposite  sides  meet  in  ventral  symphyses, 
but  there  is  no  obturator  foramen.  Humerus  and 
femur  are  both  short,  and  the  rest  of  the  bones  of 
the  limb  are  disc-like  or  polyhedral.  The  phalanges 
are  numerous,  and  are  usuaUy  in  more,  sometimes  in 
fewer,  than  the  usual  five  series.  The  teeth  are  not 
in  separate  sockets,  but  set  in  a  continuous  groove. 
The  Ichthyopterygia  are  of  Mesozoic  age,  ranging 
from  the  Upper  Trias  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous. 
Geographically  their  remains  have  a  very  wide  distribution,  having  been 
found  not  only  in  Europe  and  North  America,  but  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  in 
India,  Africa,  Australia^  and  New  Zealand. 

DiNOSAURIA. 

This  order  comprises  a  vast  number  of  terrestrial  Reptiles,  some  of  gigantic 
size  (up  to  over  100  feet  in  length),  of  lizard-like  or  bird-like  form,  some 
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iBdUura ;  p.  pubis  (pecUneaL  process) ;  jt 
I—r,  I— IV.  digllB.     (From  ZftUl,  after  I 


omionr,  aometimes  armed  with  long  spines.     The  fore-  and  hind-limbs  were 
in    some    equally  developed  i     in   others  the  hind-limbs  were   much   more 
powerful  than  the  fore-limbs,  and  in  many  their  structure  appears  adapted 
I  bipedal  mode  of 
a  (Pig.  1027). 


proKresBior 
The    ra 


geneTAl  amphioalouB, 
but  vaiy  greatly.  The 
sacral  r^on  usually 
csompriHes  3  to  6  verte- 
bne.  The  thoraeio  ribs 
hare  double  heads.  Ab- 
dominal  ribs  .are  some- 
times present.  The 
stemnm  was  incom- 
pletely ossified,  and  an 
«pisteTnum  is  absent. 
"Aiere  is  no  parietal 
foramen.  There  are 
complete  upper  and 
lower  twnporal  arches  loas-Teeth  of  isu^iodon  manwm. 

and  the  fossa  is  divided        inner,  B,  from  the  outer  side.     (From  Zlttel,  sf 

into  upper  and  lower 
puts  by  a  bar  formed  from  the  post-frontal  and  squamosal.  Ectopterygoids 
are  present.  The  quadrate  is  &mly  fixed.  In  the  pectoral  arch  tne  scapula 
is  very  large,  the  coracoid  small,  and  the  pro-coracoid  and  clavicle  absent. 
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The  pubU  in  some  Diooasnria  has  a  remu'kable  slender  prolongation  (Hg. 
1027,  pp.)  running   downwards  and  bookwanls  from  the  body  of   the   bone 

Etrallel  with  the  ischium,  an  arrangement  not  found  elsewhere  except  in 
irds  ;  a  pubio  aymphytiB  does  not  always  occor.  In  certain  points  in  the 
structure  of  the  hind-limb  itself  some  of  the  Dinosauria  also  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  Birds.  The  teeth,  which  are  asually  compressed  and  may  have 
serrated  edges,  are  sometimes  placed  in  sockets,  sometimes  in  grooves. 

Iguanodon  {Fig.  1027),  one  of  the  best-known  genera,  attains  the  length 
in  the  case  of  one  species  of  over  30  feet.  The  limb-bones  are  hollow,  ^le 
iaohium  and  pubio  process  are  long  and  slender,  and  inclined  backwards  and 
downwards  parallel  to  one  another.  The  hind-foot  was  digUigrade,  i.e.,  the 
weight  was  supported  on  the  phalanges  of  the  digits,  and  the  elongated  meta- 
tarsals, which  were  immovably  fixed,  had  a  nearly  vertical  position  as  in 
Birds ;  the  fore-limbs  are  relatively  small,  and  fossil  footprints  that  have 
been  found  indicate  that  the  animal  supported  itself  habitually  in  a  half- 
erect  posture  like  a  Kangaroo,  with  the  fore-limbs  raised  from  the  ground. 
The  teeth  (Fig.  1028)  are  of  a  remarkable  shape,  flattened  and  with  serrated 
edges,  sometimes  with  vertical  lidges  which  may  be  serrated.  The  Dinosanria 
range  from  the  Trias  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  and  were  most  abundant  in 
the  Jurassic  and  Wealden. 

PTEB09AUBU. 

The  Pterosauria  or  Fterodactyles  are  perhaps  even  more  remarkable 
modifications  of  the  reptilian  type  than  any  of  the  orders  that  have  been 
hitherto  alluded  to.  The  chief 
peculiarities  in  the  structufe 
of  these  Reptiles  were  asso- 
ciated with  a  flying  mode  of 
locomotion,  the  organs  of 
flight  being,  as  in  the  Bird 
'  and  the  Bat,  the  fore-limbg. 
In  the  Fterodactyles  (Fig. 
1029)  the  last  digit  on  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  manus  is 
enormously  prolonged  and 
thickened,  and  supported  a 
web  of  skin  (Fig.  1031)  which 
extended  backwards  to  the 
hind-limbs  and  the  tail.  Most 
of  the  bones  are  hoUow,  and 
have  pneumatic  foramina  as 
in  Birds  (j.u.).  The  vertebrae 
are  proccelous,  except  the 
caud^,  which  are  ampbi. 
ccelouB.  The  cervical  verte- 
bne  are  elongated  and  stout, 
the  neck  being  of  considerable 
length ;  there  are  three  to  six 
ankybsed  sacrals.  The  an- 
terior thoracic  ribs  are  hifld 
*"'fdi.rthf*TTh'"'^*'*r°*  ■P«'*»'^»-  Ihree-  at  their  vertebral  ends.  The 
H.  V,  Mnyer.i  "  °  *''^-    <^"""   '^We\,  Hfter   gternum    is     broad,    with     a 

longitudinal  keel.  The  skull 
(Fig.  1030),  set  on  the  neck  at  right  angles  as  in  a  Bird,  is  of  large  aiia  and 
superficially  resembles  that  of  a  Bird  in  general  shape,  and  particularly  in 
the  pteaence  of  an  elongated,  pointed  roBtmm ;  the  orbits  are  large,  sod 
contain  a  ring  of  seleroUo  osaificatious.    The  sutures  are  largely  oblit«rated. 
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as  in  the  skull  of  a  Bird.  Tbe  qosdrate  is  immovably  fixed  to  the  skuU. 
In  the  pectoral  arch  the  Boapnla  and  coracoid  are  long  and  slender,  like 
those  of  Birds  :  pro-coracoids  and  clavicles  are  absent.    The  pelvis  and  hind- 


limbe  are  weak  na  compared  with  the  foie-limbH,  and  the  pelvis  does  not 
exhibit  on;  resemblance  to  that  of  Sirds,  but  appears  to  come  nearer  to  that 
of  tbe  Crocodiles.  The  astragalus  sometimes  unites  with  tbe  tibia.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  exoskeleton.    The  brain,  as  shown  by  casta  of  the  interior 


/which  are  very  numeious,  are  proocelous,  some' 
times  with,  sometimes  without,  zygosphenes  and 
zygantra.  The  sacrum  is  absent  as  a  rnle.  A 
sternum  has  been  found  in  one  genus.  The 
FiQ,  loai.— XMBpho-  skull  resembles  that  of  a  lizard,  both  in  form 

rhynebvai  lestored.  and  structure ;  the  gus,drat«  is  mobile ;  there  is 

(After  21tl*l.)  ^  parietal  foramen  ;  the  premasillse  are  united. 

Tbero  is  no  inferior  temporal  arch,  the  quadrato-jugal  being  absent.  The 
quadrate  is  movable,  articulating  with  the  squamosal  and  emotic.  The  rami 
of  the  mandible  are  united  by  ligament  at  the  symphysis.  The  pectoral  arch 
(Fig.  1032)  com^isea  disooi'dal  coracoide  (e)  which  meet  ventndly,  and  a 


•OBpnU  (w.)  which  reeemblw  that  of  the  BhTiiehooephalia :  a  claviole  is 
never  preeent.  In  the  pelvia  the  iliam,  wUob  nsoally  does  not  articnlate 
with  the  spinal  column,  it  a  lod-abaped  bone  :  the  iechiiim  and  pubis  reeemble 
tboM  of  Uw  LizardB.     Tba  bones  of  both  fore-  and  hind-limb«  are  short 


pro-ooracold  ;   A,  humerus;   tm.  metocBrpuB  ;   r.  i 
digit;    F,Uth  digit.     (FroiD  Zltt«l  nTter  Miuah.) 

there  are  five  d%iU  in  each.  The  teeth  aie  conical,  pointed,  and  ankvloaed 
bj  expanded  basee  to  the  Bummite  of  the  maxillie  and  pterygoids.  Dermal 
souteB  have  been  observed  in  one  genus. 

The  remains  of  PTtbonomorpha  have  been  found  only  in  certain  beds 
l>elonging  to  the  Cretaceous  period  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  Ne-w 
Zealand. 


CLASS  T.-A7ES. 

In  many  respects  Birds  are  the  most  highly  specialised  of 
Craniata.  Aa  a  class  they  are  adapted  for  aerial  life  ;  and  almost 
every  pait  of  their  organisation  is  modified  in  accordaiice  with 
the  unusual  environment.  The  non-conducting  covering  of  feathers  ; 
the  modification  of  the  fore-limba  as  wings,  of  the  sternum  and 
shoulder-girdle  to  serve  as  origins  of  the  great  wing-muscles,  and 
of  the  pelvic  girdle  and  hind-limbs  to  enable  them  to  support  the 
entire  weight  of  the  body  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  respiratory  system,  producing  a  higher  temperature  than 
in  any  other  aoiraals  :  all  these  peculiarities  are  of  the  nature  of 
adaptations  to  flight.  Add  to  them  the  absence,  in  aQ  existing 
Birds,  of  teeth,  the  loss  of  the  left  aortic  arch,  and  of  the  right 
ovary  apd  oviduct,  the  specialised  character  of  the  brain,  the  poorly 
devdoped  olfactory  organs,  and  the  extraordinarily  large  and  perfect 
eyes,  and  we  have  a  series  of  strongly-marked  characteristics  such 
as  distinguish  hardly  any  other  class.  Moreover,  the  organisation 
of  existing  Birds  is,  in  its  essential  features,  singularty  uniform,  the 
entire  class  presenting  less  diversity  of  structure  than  many  single 
Aiders  of  Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Beptiles. 
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1.    Example   of  the   Class. — The   Common  Pigeon   {Columba 

lima,  var.  domestim). 

The  Common  or  Domestic  Pigeon  is  known  imder  many  varieties, 
which  differ  from  one  another  in  size,  proportions,  coloration, 
details  in  the  arrangements  of  the  feathers,  and  in  many  points  of 
internal  anatomy.  The  Pouters,  Carriers,  Fantails,  and  Tumblers 
may  be  mentioned  as  illustrating  extreme  forms.  AU  these  varieties 
have,  however,  been  produced  by  artificial  selection,  that  is,  by 
breeders  selecting,  generation  after  generation,  the  Birds  which 
most  nearly  attained  to  some  artificial  standard  of  perfection, 
breeding  from  them  alone,  and  killing  off  the  inferior  strains.  The 
ancestral  species  from  which  the  domestic  breeds  have  in  this  way 
been  evolved  is  the  Rock  Pigeon  (Coluinba  lima),  which  is  widely 
distribnted  in  the  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  regions.  The  following 
description  refers  especially  to  the  common  Dovecot  Pigeon. 

External  Characters. — In  the  entire  Bird  (Fig.  1033)  the 
plump  trunk  appears  to  be  continued  insensibly  into  the  small, 
mobile  head,  with  its  rounded  brain-case  and  prominent  beak, 
formed  of  upper  and  lower  jaws  covered  by  homy  sheaths.  The 
bead,  neck,  and  trunk  are  invested  in  a  close  covering  of  feathers, 
aU  directed  backwards  and  overlapping  one  another.  Posteriorly 
tiie  trunk  gives  origin  to  a  number  of  outstanding  feathers  which 
constitute  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  tail.  From  the  anterior 
region  of  the  trunk  spring  the  mngs,  also  covered  with  feathers, 
and,  in  the  position  of  rest,  folded  against  the  sides  of  the  body. 
The  legs  spring  from  the  hinder  end  of  the  trunk,  but,  owing  to 
the  thick  covering  of  feathers,  only  the  feet  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
living  Bird,  each  covered  with  scales  and  terminating  in  four  digits 
{dg.  1' — dg,  4'),  three  directed  forwards  and  one  backwards. 

In  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison  of  the  outer  form  with  that 
of  other  Craniate  types,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  feathers. 
When  this  is  done,  the  Bird  is  seen  to  have  a  long,  cylindrical,  and 
very  mobile  neck,  sharply  separated  both  from  head  and  trunk. 
The  true  tail  is  a  short,  conical  projection  of  the  trunk,  known  as  the 
uropygium,  and  giving  origin  to  the  group  of  large  feathers  (ret,)  to 
which  the  word  "  tail "  is  usually  applied.  On  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  uropygium  is  a  papilla  bearing  on  its  summit  the  opening 
of  a  large  gland,  the  oil-gland  {o.gl,),  the  secretion  of  which  is  used 
for  lubricating  or  "  preening  "  the  feathers. 

The  wings  show  the  three  typical  divisions  of  the  fore-limb, 
upper  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand,  but  the  parts  of  the  hand  are 
closely  bound  together  by  skin,  and  only  three  imperfectly-marked 
digits,  the  second  {dg.  2)  much  larger  than  the  first  {dg,  1)  and 
tUrd  {dg,  3),  can  be  £stinguished.  In  the  position  of  rest  the  three 
divisions  of  the  wing  are  bent  upon  one  another  in  the  form  of  a  Z  ; 
daring  flight  they  are  straightened  out  and  extended  so  that  tlte 


axis  of  the  entire  wing  is  at  riglit  angles  to  tliat  of  the  trunk.  On 
the  anterior  or  pre-axial  border  of  the  limb  a  fold  of  skin  stretches 
between  the  upper  arm  and  the  fore-arm  ;  this  b  the  (dar  membrane 
or  pre-patagium  {pr.  ptffm.).  A  similar  but  much  smaller  fold 
extends,  post-axi^y,  between  the  proximal  portion  of  the  upper 
arm  and  ^e  trunk ;  this  is  the  post-patagium  {jit.  ptgm.). 

In  the  hind-limb  the  short  tlugh  b  closely  bound  to  the  trunk, 
not  standing  well  out  as  in  a  Beptile,  but  duected  downwards  and 


Fia.  1D33. — Oolmnba  liTla.  Tbe  entin  ajilins]  from  the  left  aide  with  moat  ol  Uis  taathen 
remnved.  ad.dg.nax.  ad-dlgitB]  lemei ;  ai.  ip.  ala  spuria ;  an.  anUB  ;  au.  ap.  audllory 
aperture  ;  cb.  rmn.  cubital  remlaea  ;  er.  neie  :  di.  I,  s,  J,  digits  of  manua  ;  dg.  1'.  ^',  S',  V, 
digits  of  pes;  Au.pf-  humeral  pteryla  ;  tg,  ILgameat  oi  rfimlvefl  ;  md,da.rmg.  mld<dlgltal 
reniLi^eg  ;  m.  nosMl ;  nct.tn.  olctltatlDg  membrane  ;  o.irZ.  oll-glaud  ;  ■pr.dg.rmg.  pi«-diglt*I 
remits  ;  pr.vlfn.  pre-pataglum  \  pC.slmt.  post-pataglum  \  rc(.  mesial  tactrii  of  light  nde : 
Ml'.  iiacB  of  left  rootriees  ;  tv,  pt,  spinal  pteryU  ;  te.mrti.  tarBO-metataraus  ;  o.opf,  ventral 

forwards ;  the  long  shank  extends  from  the  knee  downwards  and 
backwards  ;  and  the  foot  is  clearly  divisible  into  a  proxiraal  portion, 
the  tarso-m^xUmsus  {ts.  mtts.),  and  four  digits,  of  which  one,  the 
hallux  {dg.  1'),  is  directed  backwards,  the  others,  the  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th  of  the  typical  foot,  forwards.  The  entire  hind-limb  b  in  a  plane 
parallel  with  the  si^ttal  plane  of  the  tronk. 
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The  month  is  terminal,  and  is  guarded  by  the  elongated  upper 
and  lower  beaks ;  it  has,  therefore,  a  very  wide  gape.  On  each 
side  of  the  base  of  the  upper  beak  is  a  swolleD  area  of  soft  skiu, 
the  cere  (or.),  surrounding  the  nostril  [na.),  which  has  thus  a  remark- 
ably backward  position.  The  eyes  are  very  large,  and  each  is 
guarded  by  an  upper  and  lower  eyelid  and  a  transparent  nictitating 
membrane  {net.  m.).  A  short  distance  behind  the  eye  is  the  auditory 
ap&iure  {au.  op.),  concealed  by  feathers  in  the  entire  Bird,  and 
leading  into  a  short  external  aud^ory  meatus,  closed  below  by  the 
tympanic  membrane.  The  anus  oi  cloacal  aperture  (an.)  is  a  large, 
transversely-elongated  aperture  placed  on  the  ventral  surface  at 
the  junction  of  the  uropygiUm  with  the  trunk. 

E^oskeleton. — The  exoskeleton  is  purely  epidermal,  like  that 
of  the  Lizard,  which 
it  also  resembles  La 
consisting  partly  of 
homy  scMes.  These 
cover  the  Wso-meta- 
tarsus  and  the  digits 
of  the  foot,  and  are 
quite  reptilian  in 
appearance  and 
structure.  Each  digit 
of  the  foot  is  termi- 
nated by  a  daw, 
which  is  also  a  homy 
product  of  the  epi- 
dermis ;  and  the 
beaks  are  of  the  same 
nature.  The  rest  of 
the  body,  however, 
is  covered  by  feathers, 
a  unique  type  of 
epidermal  product 
found  nowhere  out- 
side the  present  class. 
A  feather  (Fig. 
1034)  ia  an  elongated 
structure  consisting 
of  a  hollow  Btalk,  the  calamus  or  quill  {col.),  and  an  expanded  distal 
portion,  the  vexdlum  or  vane.  At  the  proximal  end  of  the  quill  is 
a  small  aperture,  the  inferior  umbilicus  {inf.  umb.),  into  which  fits, 
in  the  entire  Bird,  a  small  conical  prolongation  of  the  skin,  the 
feaUier  papilUt.  A  second,  extremely  minute  aperture,  the  superior 
vmbQicus  {sup.  utnb.),  occurs  at  the  junction  of  the  quill  with  the 
vane  on  the  inner  or  ventral  face  of  the  feather,  i.e.,  the  face  adjacent 
to  the  body.    A  small  tuft  of  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


[.  cal.  calamus ;  in/,  umb.  bferior  ambUlcui ;  reh. 
.  1  lap.  umb.  superior  umbilicus.  B,  Bloplnme. 
itUDEHlowD.    <C.  trom  Broim's  TAtnrtieA.} 
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Bupeiior   umbilicus   represents   the   afteT-shafi   of  many   Birds — 
including  some  Pigeons  {vide  infra). 

The  vane  has  a  longitudinal  axis  or  rachis  (rch,)  continuoiis 
proximally  with  the  qmUr  hut  differing  from  the  latter  in  being 
soUd.  To  each  side  of  the  rachis  is  attached  a  kind  of  membrane 
forming  the  expanded  part  of  the  feather  and  composed  of  harhs — 
deUcate,  thread-like  structures  which  extend  obUquely  outwards 
from  the  rachis.  In  an  uninjured  feather  the  barbs  are  closely 
connected  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  sheet,  but  a  moderate  amount 
of  force  separates  them  from  one  another,  and  it  can  readily  be 
made  out  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifyiug  glass  that  they  are  bound 


Fig.  1035. — Structure  of  Feather.  A,  small  portion  of  feather  with  pieces  of  two  barbs, 
each  having  to  the  left  three  distal  barbules,  and  to  the  right  a  number  of  proximal  barbules, 
many  of  them  belonging  to  adjacent  barbs.  B^  booklet  of  distal  barbule  interlocking  with 
flange  of  proximal  barbule.  C,  two  adjacent  proximal  barbules.  D,  a  distal  barbule. 
(From  Headley,  after  Pycraft.) 

together  by  extremely  delicate  oblique  filaments,  the  barbules, 
having  the  same  general  relation  to  the  barbs  as  the  barbs  themselves 
to  the  rachis. 

The  precise  mode  of  interlocking  of  the  barbs  can  be  made  out 
only  by  microscopic  examination.  Each  barb  (Fig.  1035,  -4)  is  a 
very  thin  and  long  plate  springing  by  a  narrow  base  from  the 
rachis,  and  pointed  distally.  From  its  upper  edge — the  edge 
furthest  from  the  body  of  the  Bird — spring  two  sets  of  barbules,  a 
proodmal  set  {C)  directed  towards  the  base  of  the  feather,  and  a 
distal  set  {D)  towards  its  tip.  Owing  to  their  obUque  disposition 
the  distal  barbules  of  a  given  barb  cross  the  proximal  barbules  of 
the  next,  each  distal  barbule  being  in  contact  with  several  proximal 
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loarbules  of  the  barb  immediately  dbtal  to  it  {A).  The  lower  ec^e 
of  the  distal  barbule  is  produced  into  minute  JwoUels  {D) :  in  the 
entire  feather  the  booklets  of  each  distal  barbule  hook  over  prominent 
Jlanges  of  the  proximal  barbules  with  which  it  is  in  contact  {A,  B). 


^  ^<g        s        '^ts     -^     ^1 


In  this  way  the  parts  of  the  feather  are  so  bound  together  that  the 
entile  structure  oSers  great  resistance  to  the  air. 

Among  the  contour  feathers  which  form  the  main  covering  of  the 
Bird  and  have  the  structure  just  described  are  found  fihplutnes 
(Fig.  1034,  B),  delicate,  hair-like  feathers  having  a  long  axis  and  a 
few  barbs,  devoid  of  locldug  apparatus,  at  the  distal  end.  Nestling 
Pigeons  are  covered  with  a  temporary  investment  of  down-feathers 
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(C),  Id  whicli  also  there  is  no  interlockiiig  of  the  baibs  :  when  these 
first  appear  each  is  covered  by  a  homy  sheath  hke  a  glove-finger. 
Feathers,  like  scales,  arise  in  the  embryo  from  papillee  of  the 
skin  {Fig.  1036,  A,  Pap.),  formed  of  derm  with  an  epidermal  covering. 
The  papilla  becomes  suink  in  a  sac,  the  featker-fdlicie  {B,  F),  from 
which  it  subsequently  protrudes  as  an  eiaag&ted feaiher-germ  (fK), 
its  vascular  dermal  mterior  being  the  feather-pulp  (P).  The 
Malpighian  layer  of  the  distal  part  of  the  feather-germ  proliferates 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  number  of  vertical  radiating  ridges 
{C,  Fal  (SM'))  :  its  proximal  part  becomes  uniformly  thickened, 
and  in  this  way  is  produced  the  rudiment  of  a  down-feather,  having 
a  number  of  barbs  springing,  at  the  same  level,  from  the  distal  end 

of  the  quill.  The 
homy  layer  of 
the  epidermis 
(H8  (Sc»)}  forms 
the  temporary 
sheath  wMch  ia 
thrown  ofi  as  the 
feather  grows 
and  expands. 
The  pulp  of 
the  permanent 
feather  (D,  f) 
is  formed  from 
the  lower  or  deep 
end  of  that  of 
the  down- 
feather,  and  its 
development  is 
Fio.  1037.— fuitIchiIs  oI  CoWmba  Uvia.    A,  veotrai ;  B.  doisoi.    at    first    similar, 

nJ.W.  alu  pteryla  or  wltia-tract ;  c.pl.  BephaUc  pteryla  or  head-  l  .  j-gt^n^  nf 
tract ;  nJ.pf.  caudal  pteryla  or  latl-tract ;  cr.pt.  crural  pteryla  ;  OUI,  insraaU  01 
ct.apl,  cervical  apterlam  or  Deck-Space  ;  fm.pl.  Femoral  pteryla  :  +\,a  rirtn-na  nf  tliA 
huji.  humeral  pteryla  ;  iot.a^l,  liwraf  apterium  ;  .p.pl.  Bpioal  ;^^^°g?^  °}  ^"^ 
pteryla ;  t.opl.  ventral  apterium ;  v.pt.  ventral  pteryla.    {After    Malpighian  layer 

remaining  all  of 
one  size,  two  adjacent  ones  outgrow  the  rest  and  become  the 
rachis ;  as  the  latter  elongates  it  carries  up  with  it  the  remaining 
ridges,  which  become  the  barbs. 

The  feathers  do  not  sprii^  uniformly  from  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  but  from  certain  defined  areas  (Fig.  1037),  the  f&Uher 
tracts  or  pterylcB  {sp.  pt.,  hu.  pt.,  &c.),  separated  from  one  another 
by  featherless  spaces  or  apteria  (v.  apt.,  &c.),  from  which  only  a  few 
filoplumes  grow.  The  feathers  are,  however,  long  enough  to  cover 
the  apteria  by  their  overlap,  and  the  body  is  thus  completely 
covered  with  a  thick,  very  light,  and  non-conducting  investment. 

In  the  wings  and  tail  certain  special  arrangements  of  the  feathers 
are  to  be  distinguished.    When  the  wing  is  stretched  out  at  right 
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angles  to  tke  trunk,  twenty-three  large  feathers  (Fig.  1033)  are  seen 
to  spring  from  its  hinder  or  post-axial  border  :  these  are  the  remiges 
or  wing-quills.  Twelve  of  them  are  connected  with  the  ulna  and 
are  called  cubitals  or  secondaries  (cb.  rmg,),.  The  rest  are  known  as 
jmmaries :  seven  of  these  are  attached  to  the  metacarpal  region, 
and  are  hence  called  metacarpals  {mtcp.  rmg,),  the  remaining  four 
or  digitals  to  the  phalanges  of  the  second  and  third  digits.  These 
are  again  distinguished  into  a  single  ad-digital  {ad.  dg.  rmx.),  con- 
nected with  the  single  phalanx  of  the  third  digit  (Fig.  1045,  ph.  3), 
two  mid-digitals  {rnd.  dg.  rmg.)  with  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the 
second  digit  (Fig.  1045,  ph.  2),  and  two  pre-digitals  {pr.  dg.  rmg.) 
with  its  distal  phalanx  (Fig.  1045,  ph.  2').  A  special  tuft  of  feathers 
on  the  anterior  border  of  the  wing,  arising  from  the  pollex  (Fig.  1045, 
yih.  i),  forms  the  ala  spuria  {al.  sp.).  The  spaces  which  would 
otherwise  be  left  between  the  bases  of  the  remiges  are  filled  in, 
both  above  and  below,  by  several  rows  of  upper  and  under  wing- 
coverts.  In  the  tail  there  are  twelve  long  rectrices  (Fig.  1033,  ret.) 
or  taU-quills,  springing  in  a  semicircle  from  the  uropygium ;  their 
bases  are  covered,  as  in  the  wing,  by  u(pper  and  under  tail-coverts. 
The  whole  feather-arrangement  is  known  as  the  pterylosis. 

Endoskeleton. — The  vertebral  column  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  most  other  Craniata  by  the  great  length  and  extreme 
mobility  of  the  neck,  the  rigidity  of  the  trunk-region,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  tail.  As  in  Beptilia,  the  cervical  passes  almost 
insensibly  into  the  thoracic  region,  and  the^  convention  is  again 
adopted  of  counting  as  the  first  thoracic  (Fig.  1038,  th.  v.  i),  the 
first  vertebra  having  its  ribs  united  with  the  sternum.  There  are 
fourteen  cervical  vertebrae,  the  last  or  last  two  of  which  have  double- 
headed  ribs  {cv.  r.),  each  having  its  proximal  end  divisible  into  the 
head  proper  articulating  with  the  Centrum  of  the  vertebra,  and  a 
tubercle  with  the  transverse  process  :  their  distal  ends  are  free,  not 
uniting  with  the  sternum.  In  the  third  to  the  twelfth  there  are 
vestigial  ribs  (Fig.  1039,  rb.),  each  having  its  head  fused  with  the 
centrum,  and  its  tubercle  with  the  transverse  process.  The  whole 
rib  thus  has  the  appearance  of  a  short,  backwardly-directed 
transverse  process  perforated  at  its  base ;  the  perforation  trans- 
mits the  vertebral  artery,  and  is  called  the  vertebrarterial  foramen 
{vrb.  /.). 

The  centra  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  differ  from  those  of  all  other 
Vertebrata  in  having  saddle-shaped  surfaces,  the  anterior  face 
(Fig.  1039,  A)  being  concave  from  side  to  side  and  convex  from 
above  downwards,  the  posterior  face  (B)  convex  from  side  to  side 
and  concave  from  above  downwards.  Thus  the  centrum  in  sagittal 
section  appears  opisthocoelous,  in  horizontal  section  procoelous. 
This  peculiar  form  of  vertebra  is  distinguished  as  heteroccehus. 
The  centra  articulate  with  one  another  by  synovial  capsules,  each 
traversed  by  a  vertical  plate  of  cartilage,  the  meniscus,  with  a 
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central  perforation  through  which  a  suspensory  ligament  passes 
from  one  centrum  to  the  other. 
The  first  two  vertebne,  the  atlas  and  axis,  resemble  those  of  the 


FiQ.  loss.— Colmnba  llTla.  The  twnea  of  the  tntnk.  ocr.cor.  acroconorid ;  a.tr.  anU- 
trothimter  ;  actb.  acetabulum  ;  cor,  »HnB  Bl«ml ;  td,  r,  caudal  vertebrffl  ;  et/r.  coiacold  ; 
cti.r,  cervical  rlba  ;  f.lri.  probe  pogsed  IdIo  loramea  trioBseuni ;  fur.  lurcula ;  bLcb.  glenoid 
cavity  ;  a.  Ilium  ;  ii.  Ischium  ;  ii.far.  lachluUc  foramen  ;  oM.n.  oMnrator  notch  ipu.  publa : 
PUBit.  p/gostyle  ;  icp.  scapula  ;  t.Kt.  ayn-gacrum  ;  H.  staraum  ;  rt.  t.  sternal  rlba  ;  ft.tp.  /, 
flrst,  anil  Ih.v.  5,  lait  tlioraric  vertebra  ;  urc.  uncinates  ;  vr.r.  vertebral  ribs. 

Lizard,  but  have  the  various  elements  of  which  they  are  composed 

completely  fused.     The  small  size  of  the  ring-like  atlas  is  noticeable. 

Between  the  last  cervical  vertebrae  and  the  pelvic  region  come 

either  four  or  five  thoracic  vertebrae  (Fig. 

1038) — the  first  three,  when  four  only  are 

present,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  when 

there  are  five,  united  into  a  single  mass,  the 

last  free.     The  anterior  thoracic  as  well  as 

the  posterior  cervical  vertebrae  have  the 

centrum  produced  below  into  a  compressed 

plate,  the  hypapopkysis,  for  the  origin  of 

the  flexor  muscles  of  the  neck.     They  all 

bear  ribs,  each  consisting   of   a  vertebral 

(vT.r.)   and   a    sternal   (st.r.)   portion,  and 

articulating  with  the  vertebra  by  a  double 

head.     The  sternal,  like  the  vertebral  rib,  is 

_  :  formed  of  true  bone,  not  of  calcified  carti- 

i.  posterior  face.  o.  lage   as  in  Keptiles,  and  articulates  with 

en.   centium;   «.o.  neural  the    Vertebral   no    by  a    synovial    joint. 

^phyeisT'r6"'rlb';''Vfc"/'  Springing  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the 

vertebrarteriai  foramen.        vertebral  rib  is  an  Uncinate  (unc.),  resembling 

that  of  Sphenodon  and  the  Crocodile,  but   formed  of  bone  and 

ankvlosed  with  the  rib. 
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Following  upon  the  fourth  or  fifth  thoracic  are  about  twelve 
vertebrffi,  all  fused  into  a  single  mass  {Fig.  1038,  s.scr),  and  giving 
attachment  laterally  to  the  inuueuse  pelvic  girdle.  The  whole  of 
this  group  of  vertebrsB  has,  therefore,  the  function  of  a  sacrum, 
differing  from  that  of  a  Reptile  in  the  large  number  of  vertebrse 
compoeing  it.  The  first  of  them  bears  a  pair  of  free  ribs,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  fifth  or  sixth  (last)  thoracic  (th.v.5).  The  next  five 
or  six  have  no  free  ribs,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  lumbar 
(Fig.  1040,  U — s.') :  their  transverse  processes  arise  high  up  on 
the  neural  arch,  and  the  ligament  uniting  ^^ 

them  is  ossified,  so  that  the  lumbar  region       **'■*' 
presents    dorsally   a    continuous   plate   of 
bone.     Next  come  two  sacral  vertebrse  (c.') 

homologous  with  those  of  the  Lizard  :    be-  ^' 

sides  transverse  processes  springing  from   ,, 
the  neural  arch,  one  or  both  of  them  bears 
a  second  or  ventral  outgrowth  (c.r.)  spring-   ''' 
ing  from   each  side   of  the  centrum   and 
abutting  against  the  iUum  just  internal  to 

the   acetabulum.      These   distinctive  pro-  « 

cesses  are  ossified  independently  and  repre-- 
sent  sacral  ribs.     The  remaining  five  verte- 
brse   of    the    pelvic    r^on    are    caudal.  c 
Thus  the  mass  of  vertebra  supporting  the  ^'i^iSS  oI^IS^^  w 
pelvic  girdle  in  the  Pigeon  is  a  compound      'ourteen  d»Ts  om,  vontr«i 

r  ^  '^  1  1       (1     >      ■  aflpect.     e'.  ceDtnim  ol  nrat 

sacrum,  or  syn-sacrum,  fonned  by  the  fusion        Baeral  vertebra  ;  e'.  centnim 

of  the  posterior  thoracic,  all  the  lumbar  and     ^„i  nbu" centrum  iit  fl»t 
sacral,  and  the  anterior  caudal  vertebrse.         i"'"^rit!rth'il^r"'^^i 

The  syn-sacrum  is  followed  by  six  free  siith  lumbar ;  ^ir^' trans- 
caudais,  and  the  vertebral  column  ends  b™  (r!?""  afth  lumbar ; 
posteriorly  in  an  upturned,  compressed  pa^e?'  'zaotomj^'  '^""" 
bone,    the    pygostyk   or   ploughshare- bone 

(Fig.  1038,  pygst.),  formed  by  the  fusion  of  four  or  more  of  the 
hindmost  caudal  vert«br£e. 

Thus  the  composition  of  the  vertebral  column  of  the  Pigeon  may 
be  expressed  in  a  vertebral  formvia  as  follows  : — 


Pyg- 


Cerv.  14.  Thor.  4  or  5  -|-  1.  Liunb.  5  or  6.  Sacr.  2.  Caud.  5  +  6  +  4  =  43. 
The  sternum  (Fig.  1038,  st.)  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  parts 
of  the  Bird's  skdeton.  It  is  a  broad  plate  of  bone  produced 
ventrally,  in  the  sagittal  plane,  into  a  deep  keel  or  carina  stemi 
(car.),  formed,  in  the  young  Bird,  from  a  separate  centre  of  ossifica- 
tion. The  posterior  border  of  the  sternum  presents  two  pairs  of 
notches,  covered,  in  the  recent  state,  by  membrane ;  its  anterior 
edge  bears  a  pair  of  deep  grooves  for  the  articulation  of  the 
coracoids. 

A  A  2 


The  shuU  (Fig.  1041)  is  distinguished  at  once  by  its  rounded 
brain-case,  immense  orbits,  and  long,  pointed  beak.  The  foratneo 
magnum  (f.m.)  looks  downwards  as  well  as  backwards,  so  as  to  be 
visible  in  a  ventral  view,  and  on  its  anterior  mai^iu  is  a  single, 
small,  rounded  occipital  condyle  (o.c.).  Most  of  the  bones,  both  of 
the  cranial  and  facial  regions,  are  firmly  ankylosed  in  the  adult, 
and  can  be  made  out 
only  in  the  young 
/■"  Bird. 

The     occipitals, 
parietals,  frontals,  and 
alisphenoids  have  the 
iri  usual  relatione  to  the 

brain- case,  the  basi- 
occipital  (b.o.),  as  in 
the  Lizard,  bearing 
the  occipital  condyle. 
The  basisphenoid 
(Fig.  1042,  B.SPH.) 
is  a  large  bone  form- 
ing  the  greater  part  of 
"  the   basis   cranii    and 

continued      forwards, 
aa  in  the  Lizard,  by  a 
.,  slender   rostrtan  (Fig. 

■      1041,  JM.S.,  Fig.  1042, 
'      RST.),    which    repre- 
sents the  anterior  por- 
tion    of     the     para- 
sphenoid.    On  the 

Fia,   IMl.-omnmlia  Urta.      Skull  ol  young  epedmep.  Ventral   aspect    of   the 

.i,  dornl;  .8,  ventral:  C  left  Bide.    oi.(  ^pbenold  ;  mt.  basisphcnoid         paired 
wgnlu:  or.  articular;  b.  o.  baHl-occlpltal  ^  a,  dentary ;  f  ,  ^      , 

(,  0.  sioccipltal  1  (U.  aperture  of  EueUchJan  tube  ;  /.  m.  membrane    boneS,   the 

lormmen  DU«nuin  ;>. frontal ;  i.  0.  ».  Inter-orbltal eeptum  :  i„    ■  , _i„        cp;  „ 

ju.  IngalT^laerymal :  tt.  ».  tambdoldal  suture  ;  m.  ea.  OaSt'tempomlS       (F 1  g. 

meutEmold  ;  mx.  maxlUa  ;  na.p.  maillla-palallne  procese  ;  i  Aiq       p      TMP\     an> 

lu.  M'.  na-.  nasal;  o.c.  occipital  condyle;  or  Jr.  orbital  '■y^^'     ■**■     -l-^^h    are 

plal«  ol  IrontBj  ;  pa.  parietal ;  pa.».  paraaphenidd  (nwlnini) ;  develODCd,  and  beCOme 

pi.  palatine  ;p,Bii.proniaillla  ;p(.  pterygoid  ;iH.  quadrat*;  „       i     ■'^     i     i        j  ,      -, 

1.  an.  ■upiB-angulu  ;  I.  a.  lupraocdpltal ;  iq.  squanKAal :  nrmly  aukyiosed  tO  it 

».    tympaolo   cavity ;    1I~X1I,    loramlna   lor   ceiebral  ■         ±.-L         aAn\t  ■     tliov 

nerve*.    (From  Parker  b  Zootamv^  "^      "'**      auUlt  .     iney 

probably  represent  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  parasphenoid.  The  tympanic  cavity  is 
bounded  by  the  squamosal  (Fig.  1041,  sg.),  which  b  firmly  united  to 
the  other  cranial  bones.  The  main  part  of  the  auditory  capsule  is 
ossified  by  a  lai^e  pro-otic  (Fig.  1042,PR.OT.) :  the  smful  opisthotic 
of  the  embryo  early  unites  with  the  exoccipital,  the  epiotic  with 
the  supra-occipital.  The  parasphenoid  and  mesethmoid  together 
form  the  inler-orbUal  sejAum  (Fig.  1041,  i.o.s.),  a  vertical  partition, 
partly  bony,  partly  cartilaginous,  which  separates  the  orbits  from 
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one  another.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Bird's  skull  that 
-fclie  immetise  Bize  of  the  eyes  has  produced  a  compression  of  this  - 
region  of  the  skull.  The  ecto-ethmoids  or  turbinals  are  compara- 
tively poorly  developed,  in  correspondence  with  the  small  size 
of  the  olfactory  oj^ans.  There  are  large  lacrjmials  {Fig.  1041, 
tc.,  Pig.  1042,  I/JR.),  and  the  nasals  (tmj,  no',  na',  NA)  are  forked 
bones,  each  furnishing  both  an  inner  and  an  outer  boundary  to 
±he  corresponding  nostril. 

The  premaxillBB  {p.mx.,  PMX.)  are  united  into  a  large  triradiate 


■BiphenoW:  AaT.  arUonlat;B.OC.  laid-ocdpltaI;l 

_-._„_.     -i___     ._f._, .     _.m«     mweWimold;     or.OT. 

4Uc  :    QV.  qn&draM  :    B. 
a  ,   X..  TAtP.  basl-tampor*l :    COt 

PA.  pudeUI ;  >^/^.'piil»tliiii':  Psix.  pre'muUli ;  PTQ.  pterrBoidj  QU.  Jv.  qudnto- 
iDgml ;  RST,  raatrnm  ;  S.  ASQ.  supn-angulu  ;  SPL.  •plenlal ;  50.  iquunoul;  TO. 
vomat  1  lie.  tot.  flocenlu  Iobu  \  mi.  pal,  pr,  muUlo-puttBB  proceM  ;  o^.  for.  optic 
fomnui  1  orb.  pr.  oibltttl  procssi ;  ol.  pr.  otic  prDc«M  ;  ptv.fai.  pltnltvr  tosw. 

bone  which  forms  practically  the  whole  of  the  upper  beak.  The 
mazillse  (ma:.,  MX.),  on  the  other  hand,  are  small,  and  have  their 
anterior  ends  produced  inwards  into  spongy  max^lo-palatine 
processes  {Fig.  1041,  mx.p.,  Fig.  1042,  mc.pal.'pT.).  The  slender 
posterior  end  of  the  maxilla  is  continued  backwards  by  an  equally 
slender  jugal  {ju.,  JV.)  and  quadrato  jugal  {QU.  JV.)  to  the 
quadrate.  The  latter  (qu.,  QU.)  is  a  stout,  three-rayed  bone 
articulating  by  two  facets  on  its  otic  process  (ot.  pr.)  with  the  roof 
of  the  tympanic  cavity,  sending  off  an  orbUal  process  {oii>.  pr.) 
from  its  anterior  margin,  and  presenting  below  a  condyle  for 
articulation  with  the  mandible ;  it  is  freely  movable  upon  its 
tympanic  articulation,  so  that  the  lower  jaw  has  a  double  joint 
as  in  Lizards  and  Snakes. 

The  palatines  (pi,  PAL.)  have  their  slender  anterior  ends  anky- 
losed  with  the  maxilla,  their  scroll-like  posterior  ends  articulating 
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with  the  pterygoids  and  the  rostrum.  The  pterygoids  {pL,  PTG.) 
are  rod-shaped  and  set  obliquely  ;  each  articulates  behind  with  the 
quadrate,  and,  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  with  the  6cm- 
pterygoid  process,  a  small  faceted  projection  of  the  base  of  the 
rostrum.    There  is  no  vomer  in  the  Pigeon. 

The  mandible  of  the  young  Bird  consists  of  a  replacing  bone, 
the  articular  (ar.,  ART.),  and  four  investing  bones,  the  angular 
{an.,  ANG,),  supra-angular  (s,an.,  S,  ANG,),  dentary  (d.,  DNT\ 
and  splenial  (SPL.),  all  having  the  same  general  relations  as  in 
the  lizard.  The  hyoid  apparatus  (Fig.  1043)  is  of  characteristic 
form,  having  an  arrow-shaped  body  (6.  %.)  with  a  short  pair 
of  anterior  cornu£^  (c.  hy.)  derived  from  the  hyoid  arch,  and  a 

long  pair  of  posterior  comua    (cbr., 

ep,br,)  from  the  first  branchial.     The 

^       .,j  cohmMa  (Fig.  1044)  is  a  rod-shaped 

^~^^  bone   ankylosed  to  the  stapes,   and 

bearing  at  its  outer  end  a  three-rayed 
^^  cartilage,    the    eoctra-columeUa    {e,sL, 


b.bri 


b.br.z 


a.st. 


cbr 


ep.br 


Fio.  1044. — OolTunba  livla.  The  columella  auris 
(magnified).  The  cartilaginous  parts  are  dotted. 
t.  Bt.  extra-stapedial ;  t.  «t.  infra-stapedial ;  «.  H. 
supra-fitapedlal ;  it.  stapes.  (From  Parker's 
Zootomy.) 


i.sL,    s.st.),    fixed    to    the  tympanic 
membrane. 
^  ,      ».   «-*.     XT    'A       The  shmdder-girdle   (Fig.   1038)  is 

FiQ.  1043.— Coltunba  Uvla.     Hyoid  .  ,.,         ,     x     r      xV        n        •    j. 

apparatus.   The  cartuaginous  part*  qmtc  unlike  that  01  Other  (Jramatcs. 
bfanclSaul-  t.Hv.  Ul&af;'  ^t.  There  is  a  pair  of  stout,  piUar-like 

cerato-branchial ;  c.  Ay.  hyoid  oomu ;    coracoids    (cor.)  articulating  with  deep 
ep.ttr.  epl-branchial.  r        .  Vi.  x     •       i.      j  e    ^i  ^ 

facets  on  the  antenor  border  of  the 
sternum,  and  directed  upwards,  forwards,  and  outwards.  The  dorsal 
end  of  each  is  produced  into  aji  acro-coracoid  process  {acr,  cor,),  and 
below  this,  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  is  attached  by 
ligament  a  sabre-shaped  scapyh,  (sop.)  which  extends  backwards 
over  the  ribs,  and  includes,  with  the  coracoid,  an  acute  angle,  the 
coraco-scapular  angle.  The  glenoid  cavity  {gl,  cv.)  is  formed  in 
equal  proportion  by  the  two  bones ;  internal  to  it  the  scapula  is 
produced  into  an  acromion  process. 

In  front  of  the  coracoids  is  a  slender  V-shaped  bone,  the  furcuh 
(fur,)  or  *'  merrythought,"  the  apex  of  which  nearly  reaches  the 
sternum,  while  each  of  its  extremities  is  attached  by  ligament  to 
the  acromion  and  acro-coracoid  processes  of  the  corresponding 
side  in  such  a  way  that  a  large  aperture,  the  foramen  triosseum 
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if.trs.),  is  left  between  the  three  bones  ai  the  shoulder-girdle.  The 
furcula  is  an  investing  bone  and  represents  fused  clavicles  and 
interclavicle. 

Equally  characteristic  is  the  skeleton  of  the  fore-limb.     The 
humerus  (Fig.  1045,  hu.)  is  a  large,  strong  bone,  with  a  greatly 
expanded  head  and  a  prominent  ridge  for  the  insertion  of  the 
pectoral  muscle.     In  it,  as  in 
all  the  other  long  bones,  the 
extremities  as  well  as  the  shaft 

are  formed  of  true  bone.     The  ly^^ 

radius    (ra.)    b    slender    and 
nearly  straight,  the  vlria  stouter 

and  gently  curved.     There  are  ^ 

two  large  free  carpals,  Arad/Ude 
ira.')  and  an  vhuj/re  {ul.'),  and 
articulating   with    these    is   a 
bone  called  the  oarpometacarpus 
{cp.mtcp.)   consisting    of    two 
rods,  that  on  the  pre-axial  side 
strong  and  nearly  straight,  that 
on  the  post-axial  side  slender 
and   curved,  fused    with    one 
another  at   both  their   proxi- 
mal   and    distal    ends ;     the      ^^,_ 
proximal  end  is  produced,  pre- 
axially,   into    an    outstanding 
step-like  process.     The  study 
of    development    shows    that 
this   bone  is  formed  by  the 
union    of    the    distal   carpab 
with   three  metacarpals   (Fig. 
1046),  the  second  and  third  of 
which    are   the    two    rod-like 
portions  of  the  bone,  the  first 
the  step-like  projection.     Ar- 
ticulating with  the  first  meta-  i 
carpal    is    a    single    pointed 
phalanx  (Fig.  1045,  ph.  1) ;  the 
second   metacarpal  bears  two 
phalanges,   the    proximal   one 
(jtft.2')  produced  post-axially  into  a  flange,  the  distal  one  (pk.2') 
pointed ;  the  third  metacarpal  bears  a  single  pointed  phalanx  {pk.3). 
The  pelvic  girdle  (Fig.  1038)  resembles  that  of  no  other  Vertebrate 
with  the  exception  of  some  Dinosaurs.     The  ilium  {il.)  is  an  immense 
bone  attached  by  fibrous  union  to  the  whole  of  the  syn-sacrura  and 
becoming  ankylosed  with  it  in  the  adult.     It  is  divisible  into 
pre-aeetabular  and  post-acetabular  portions  of  approximately  equal 
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size.    As  usual  it  furnishes  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  acetabulum, 
and  on  the  posterior  edge  of  that  cavity  is  produced  into  a  process, 
the  atUi-trochatiter  {a.tr.),  which  worlm  against  the  troch^ter,  a 
process  of  the  femur.     The  ventral  portion 
of  the  acetabulum  is  furnished  in  about 
^         equal    proportionB    by    the    pubis    and 
ischium  (Fig.  1047) :  it  is  not  completely 
'■        closed  by  bone,  but  is  perforated  by  an 
aperture  covered  by   membrane  in    the 
recent  state.     Both  pubis  and  ischium  are 
,p,j    directed    sharply   backwards   from   their 
dorsal  or  acetabular  ends.     The  ist^ium 
P"-     (is.)  is  a  broad  bone,  ankylosed  posteriorly 
with  the  ihura,  and  separated  from  it  in 
front  by  an  ischiaiic  foramen  (Fig.  1038, 
is.for. ;  Fig.  1047,  i.s.f.).    The  pwWs  (p«.) 
is  a  slender,  curved  rod,  parallel  with  the 
ventral   edge   of  the  ischium,  and  sepa- 
UTia.  rated  from  it  by  an  obturator  notch  (Fig. 
^ui,iiou.part«.™ii.tS;r  1038,  obt.n.;    Fig.    1047,  ob.f.).    Neither 
"*■  ''j '^"^'i^^rpais'^*'  'S'^^'i'^i'^  ''or  pubis   unites  ventraUy  with 
I.  phiianio'f  first  digit  ;p!*.e,  its  fellow  to  form  a  symphysis. 
&git!'i.«''t'pi!Slnx'ortw?d       In  the  hind-limb  the  femur  (Fig.  1048, 
?F?oin^ker^'z™(™il.)"'"''  f^-)  '^  *  comparatively  short  bone.     Its 
proximal    extremity   bears    a  prominent 
tTochanter  (tr.)  and  a  rounded  Tiead  {hd.),  the  axis  of  which  is  at 
nght  angles  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone  ;   so  that  the  femur,  and 
indeed  the  whole  limb,  lies  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  s^ttal 
plane  of  the  trunk,  and  is  not  directed  outwards  as  in  Reptiles. 
Its  distal  end  is  produced 
into  pulley-like  condyles. 
There  is  a    small    sesa- 
moid bone   (i.e.,  a  bone 
developed  in   a  tendon), 

the  patdla  {pat.),  on  the  f 

extensor  side  of  the  knee- 
joint.  Articulating  with 
the  femur  is  a  very  long 
bone,  the  tibio-tarsus  , 
(ti.ts.),  produced  on  the 
anterior  face  of  its  proxi- 
mal end  into  a  large  (Ftom"parkei"j"ziowni.)" 
enemial process  {cn.pr.)  for 

the  insertion  of  the  extensor  muscle  of  the  thigh.  Its  proximal 
articular  surface  is  slightly  hollowed  for  the  condyle  of  the  femur ; 
its  distal  end  is  pulley-like,  not  concave  bke  the  corresponding 
extremity  of  the  tibia  of  other  Amniota.     The  study  of  develop- 
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ment  shows  that  the  pulley-like  distal  end  of  the  bone  (Fig.  1049, 
tLl)  consists  of  the  proximal  tarsals — ^astragalus  and  calcaneum — 

which  at  an  early  period  unite  with  the 
tibia  and  give  rise  to  the  compound 
shank-bone  of  the  adult.  The  fibida 
(fi.)  is  very  small,  much  shorter  than 
the  tibia,  and  tapers  to  a  point  at  its 
distal  end. 

Following  the  tibio-tarsus  is  an 
elongated  bone,  the  tarso-meta^rsus 
(Fig.  1048,  ts.  mtts.)y  presenting  at  its 
proximal  end  a  concave  surface  for  the 
tibio-tarsus,  and  at  its  distal  end  three 
distinct  pulleys  for  the  articulation  of 
the  three  forwardly-directed  toes.    In 


ii.la 


ts.mtts 

Fig.  1049.— Columba  Uvla.  Part  of  left  foot  of  an 
unhatched  embryo  (magnified).  The  cartilage  is 
dotted.  mXLMt  second,  mtf.^,  third,  and  mtf.4, 
fourth  metatarsal ;  ii.  tibia ;  u.  1,  proximal  taursal 
cartUage ;  iX.  2,  distal  tarsal  cartilage.  (From 
Parker  B  Zootomy.) 

the  young  Bird  the  proximal  end  of 
this  bone  is  a  separate  cartilage  (Fig. 
1049,  tl,2),  representing  the  (listal 
tarsals,  and  followed  by  three  distinct 
metatarsals,  belonging  respectively  to 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  digits. 
Thus  the  ankle-joint  of  the  bird  is  a 
mesotarsal  joint,  occurring,  as  in  the 
Lizard,  between  the  proximal  and 
distal  tarsals,  and  not,  as  in  Manmials 
iq.v.),  between  the  tibia  and  the  proxi- 
mal tarsals.  To  the  inner  or  pre-axial 
side  of  the  tarso-metatarsus,  near  its 
distal  end,  is  attached  by  fibrous  tissue  a  small  irregular  bone,  the 
first  metatarsal  (Fig.   1048,  mtts,  1).     The  digits  have  the  same 


Fiu.  1048.  —  CoUunba  livla. 
Bones  of  the  left  hind-limb. 
en.pr.  cnemial  process  ;fe.  femur  ; 
fi.  fibula;  hd.  head  of  femur; 
mUM.  1,  first  metatarsal ;  vat. 
patella;  ph.l,  phalanges  of  first 
digit ;  pk.4,  phalanges  of  fourth 
digit;  ft.  U.  tibio-tarsus;  U. 
mUi.  taroo-metatarsus ;  tr.  tro- 
chanter. 
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number  of  phalanges  as  in  the  Lizard,  the  backwardly-directed 
hallux  two,  the  second  or  inner  toe  three,  the  third  or  middle 
toe  four,  and  the  fourth  or  outer  toe  five.  In  all  four  digits  the 
distal  or  ungual  phalanx  is  pointed  and  curved,  and  serves  for  the 
support  of  the  homy  claw. 

It  will  be  observed  that  every  part  of  the  Bird's  skeleton  presents 
characteristic  and  indeed  unique  features.  The  vertebral  column, 
the  skull,  the  sternum,  the  ribs,  the  limb-girdles,  and  the  limbs 
themselves  are  all  so  highly  specialised  that  there  is  hardly  a  bone, 
except  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  and  the  free  caudal  vertebrae, 
which  could  possibly  be  assigned  to  any  other  Vertebrate  class. 

A  further  peculiarity  is  the  fact  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
bones  contain  no  marrow,  but  are  filled  during  life  with  air,  and 
are  therefore  said  to  be  pneumatic.  The  cavities  of  the  various 
bones  open  externally  in  the  dried  skeleton  by  apertures  called 
pneumatic  foramina  (Fig.  1045,  pn.fr,),  by  which,  in  the  entire 
bird,  they  communicate  with  the  air-sacs  (mde  p.  386).  In  the 
Pigeon  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand,  and  of  the  leg,  are 
non-pneumatic. 

Muscular  System. — As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-limb  are  greatly  modified.  The  powerful 
downstroke  of  the  wing  by  which  the  bird  rises  into  and  propels 
itself  through  the  air  is  performed  by  the  pectoralis  (Fig.  1050,  pet.), 
an  immense  muscle  having  about  one-fifth  the  total  weight  of  the 
body  ;  it  arises  from  the  whole  of  the  keel  of  the  sternum  {car.  sL), 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  that  bone  {cp,sL),  and  from 
the  clavicle  (ci.),  filling  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wedge-shaped  space 
between  the  body  and  the  keel  of  the  sternum  and  forming  what 
is  commonly  called  the  "  breast  "  of  the  Bird.  Its  fibres  converge 
to  their  insertion  (pet,")  into  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  humerus 
(hu.,  hu\)  which  it  depresses.  The  elevation  of  the  wing  is  per- 
formed, not,  as  might  be  expected,  by  a  dorsally-placed  muscle, 
but  by  the  subclavius  (sb,  civ.),  arising  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body  of  the  sternum,  dorsal  to  the  pectoralis,  and  sending  its 
tendon  (sb.  clv\)  through  the  foramen  triosseum  to  be  inserted 
into  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  humerus.  In  virtue  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  foramen  acting  like  a  pulley,  the  direction  of  action 
of  the  muscle  is  changed,  the  backward  pull  of  the  tendon  raising 
the  humerus.  There  are  three  tensores  patagii  {tns,  Ig,,  tns,  br., 
tns.  ace.),  the  action  of  which  is  to  keep  the  pre-patagium  tensely 
stretched  when  the  wing  is  extended.  A  similar  muscle  {tns,  m,  p.) 
acts  upon  the  post-patagium.  The  muscles  of  the  digits  are 
naturally  much  reduced. 

The  muscles  of  the  neck  and  tail  are  well  developed ;  those  of 
the  back  are  practically  atrophied,  in  correspondence  with  the 
immobility  of  that  region.  In  the  leg  certain  of  the  muscles  are 
modified  to  form  the  perching  mechanism.     The  toes  are  flexed 
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by  two  seta  of  tendons,  deep  and  superficial.  The  deep  tendons 
of  the  thiee  forwardly-directed  digits  are  formed  hj  the  trifurcation 
of  the  tendon  of  a  single  muscle,  the  •peroTweua  medius ;  that  of  the 
hallux  is  derived  from  a  separate  muscle,  the  flexor  pe^afis, 
which  is  joined  by  a  slip  from  the  peronseus  medius.  Thus  a 
pull  upon  one  tendon  flexes  all  the  toes.  When  the  leg  is  bent, 
as  the  bird  settles  to  loost,  the  flexion  of  the  tarso-metatarsus 
on  the  shank  puts  the  flezoi  tendons  on  the  stretch  as  they  pass 
over  the  mesotarsal  joint,  and  by  the  pull  thus  exerted  the  toes 
are  automatically  b^t  round  the  perch  by  the  simple  action  of 
flexing  the  leg.     They  are  kept  in  this  position  while  the  Bird 


llTlA.  The  prindpBl  miudes  of  tbe  left  wing  -.  the  gieater  put  ot  the 
|Ki-LviuiB  uia^j  \a  fCDtoved.  ear.  at.  carloA  fltemi :  el.  fureula  ;  cor.  coracold  ;  eor,  br.  br. 
coroco-bnchialB  brevla  ;  eor.  br.  Ig.  conco-brachisliB  longus  ;  ep.  i(.  corpus  steml ;  a*, 
cv.  rd.  txttatot  cwpl  redisUi ;  at.  ep.  ul.  eiteoaoi  orpl  ulnuia  :  JI.  ep.  ul.  flexor  carpi 
uburts;  ffL  e.  glenoM  cavity  ;  jiu.  bead  of  humeros  \.hii'.  Ite  dista]  end  ;  pet.  pector^iB; 
pee.  lU  cut  edge  ;  prf .  iU  iueertian  ;  wn.  br.  pronator  bievls ;  pn>.  la.  pronator  Iohkus  ; 
pr,  pCffiH.  pre-pau^um ;  pt.  ptgm.  poaWpata^uni ;  ib.  dt.  BubdavLue  ;  to.  do'.  Ita  tAndoa 
ot  inaettiDn  pusing  Uirou^  tbe  loramen  tiloeseum.  and  dotted  as  it  goes  to  tbe  humenia  ; 
bH.  ate.  tenKic  ac<«raorlua  ;  Int.  br.  tauot  breiis  ;  (lu.  In.  tciuor  longui ;  bu.  m.  p.  t«uor 
mambraiue  pcHteHoriB  aim. 

is  asleep  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  body.  The  action  is  assisted 
by  a  small  but  characteristic  muscle,  the  ambiens,  which  arises 
from  tbe  pubis,  passes  along  the  iimer  surface  of  the  thigh,  and 
is  continued  into  a  long  tendon  which  comes  round  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  knee,  enclosed  in  a  special  sheath,  and,  continuing 
down  the  leg,  joins  the  supeificial  flexors  of  the  digits. 

DigMitive  Organs. — The'  nvnUh  (Fig.  1051}  is  bounded  above 
and  below  by  the  homy  beak,  and  t£ere  is  no  trace  of  teeth. 
The  tongue  {tng.)  is  large  and  pointed  at  the  tip.  The  pharynx 
leads  into  a  wide  and  distensible  gvHl^  (g^-)  which  soon  dilates 
into  an  immense  reservoir  or  crop  {crp.)  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  neck,  between  tbe  skin  and  the  muscles,  and  immediately  in 


front  of  the  Btemum.  In  this  cavity  the  food,  consisting  of  grfun, 
undergoes  a  piocees  of  maceration  before  being  passed  into  tbe 
stomach.  From  the  crop  the  gullet  is  continued  backwards  into 
the  stomach,  which  consists  of  two  parts,  the  provmtriculus  (prvn.) 
and  the  gizzard  {giz.).  The  pro- 
ventriculus  appears  externally  like  ^  '*'^^'"'^&ofAn/ 


IviB.  Disaectioii  from  the  light  Bide.  Th«  bodywatl.  with  the  verte- 
btHl  column,  ateniuni,  brain,  &c.,  are  In  aaglttal  section  ;  portkmB  of  the  gullet  and  ciop 
are  cut  away  and  the  cloaca  la  opened ;  oearfy  the  whole  of  the  Ileum  Is  removed,  and 
the  duodenum  19  displaced  outwards,  a.  ao.  aortic  arch  :  bd.  1,  bd.  S,  hlle-ducta  ;  b.fabr, 
buiSB  Fabrlcll ;  tW.  cei«bellum ;  toe,  right  cacum  ;  epam.  ooprodaBum  ;  cr.  cere  :  crb.A. 
left  cerebral  hemlBphere  ;  crp.  crop  ;  er.  v.  1.  first  cervical  vertebne  ;  di.ea.  dlaccele  ;  drU. 
dentary ;  dva.  duodenum ;  tut.  ap.  aperture  of  Euvtochlan  tubes  :  sit.  gluard  (dotted 
behind  the  liver) ;  gt.  glottis ;  gal.  gullet ;  Urn.  Ileum  ;  i.  otb,  ip.  Inter-orbltal  septum  ; 
kd.  dgHt  Udney ;  Imi-  right  lung ;  Ir.  Uver  {right  lobe) :  na.  bristle  passed  from  nostril 
Into  mouth  :  oW.  «ep.  oblique  septum  ;  o,sl,  oil-gland  ;  pea.  pericardium  ;  pmx,  ntemaKlUa  : 
Prt.  pancreas;  pn.  b,  pineal  body;  p.nrf.  I — 3,  pancreatic  ducts ;  pr.  ev.  right  pre-caval ; 
prdm.  proctodieum  ;  prm.  pro ventrl cuius  (dotted  behind  liver) :  pt.  ce.  pOBt-caval ;  ply.  b. 
pltultaiy  body  ;  pva.  it.  pygoatyle  ;  r.  ou.  right  auricle  ;  r.  bt.  right  bronchus  ;  ret.  teetum  ; 
r.  vitt.  H^t  ventricle  ;  tp.  ed.  sphial  cord  ;  Bpl.  spleen  (dotted  behind  liver) ;  a.  rlib.  sinus 
rhomboldalls  ;  t.  (cr.  eyn-sacium ;  (t.  carina  etemi ;  tpr.  syrinx  ;  tk.  e.  I,  Dnt.and  It.  b.  s. 
Mth  thoracic  vertebra ;  Ine.  tongue  ;  It.  trachea  ;  U.  right  tesUs  ;  ur.  aperiure  of  left  ureter  : 
ardm.  urodwum  ;  v.  df.  aperture  of  left  vas  deferens. 

lens  :  its  walls  are  very  thick  and  its  lumen  stnalt.  The  thickening 
is  due  mainly  to  the  immense  development  of  the  muscles  which 
radiate  from  two  tendons,  one  on  each  of  the  convex  surfaces.  The 
epithehal  lining  of  the  gizzaid  is  very  thick  and  homy,  and  of  a 
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yellow  or  green  colour :  its  cavity  always  contains  small  stones, 
which  are  swallowed  by  the  Bird  to  aid  the  gizzard  in  grinding 
up  the  food. 

The  duodenum  {duo,)  leaves  the  gizzard  quite  close  to  the 
entrance  of  the  proventriculus  and  forms  a  distinct  loop  enclosing 
the  pancreas.  The  rest  of  the  small  intestine  is  called  the  ileum 
{Um.) :  it  presents  first  a  single  loop ;  then  follows  its  greater  part 
coiled  into  a  sort  of  spiral ;  and  lastly  comes  a  single  loop  which 
passes  without  change  of  diameter  into  the  rectum  {ret.),  the 
jmiction  between  the  two  being  marked  only  by  a  pair  of  smaU 
blind  pouches  or  cceca  (coe.).  The  dodca  is  a  large  chamber  divided 
into  three  compartments,  the  coprodceum  {cpdm.),  which  receives  the 
rectum,  the  urod(Bum  {urdm.),  into  wHch  the  urinary  and  genital 
ducts  open,  and  the  proctodcBum  {prdm.),  which  opens  externally  by 
the  anus. 

There  are  small  hvccal  glands  opening  into  the  mouth,  but  none 
that  can  be  called  salivary.  The  liver  (ir.)  is  large,  and  is  divisible 
into  right  and  left  lobes,  each  opening  by  its  own  duct  (6.  d.  Jf, 
6.  d.  2)  into  the  duodenum  :  there  is  no  gaU-bladder.  The  pancreas 
(pn.)  is  a  compact  reddish  gland  lying  in  the  loop  of  the  duodenum, 
into  which  it  discharges  its  secretion  by  three  ducts  {pn.  d.  1-3). 
A  thick-walled  glandular  pouch,  the  bursa  Fabridi  {b.  fabr.),  Ues 
against  the  dorsal  waU  of  the  cloaca  in  young  Birds  and  opens 
into  the  proctodseum  :  it  atrophies  in  the  adult. 

Ductless  Glands. — The  spleen  {spl.)  is  an  ovoid  red  body,  of 
unusually  small  proportional  size,  attached  by  peritoneum  to  the 
right  side  of  the  proventriculus.  There  are  paired  thyroids  at  the 
base  of  the  neck ;.  and,  in  young  Pigeons,  there  is  an  elongated 
thymus  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  The  adrenals  (Fig.  1060,  adr.) 
are  irregular  yellow  bodies  placed  at  the  anterior  ends  of  the  kidneys. 
Respiratory  and  Vocal  Oi^ans. — The  glottis  (Fig.  1051,  gl.) 
is  situated  just  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  leads  into  the 
larynx,  which  is  supported  by  cartilages — a  cricoid  divided  into  four 
pieces,  and  paired  arytenoids — ^but  does  not,  as  in  other  Vertebrates, 
function  as  the  organ  of  voice.  The  anterior  part  of  the  trachea 
{tr.)  has  the  usual  position,  ventral  to  the  gullet ;  but  further  back 
it  is  displaced  to  the  left  by  the  crop,  becoming  ventral  once  more 
as  it  enters  the  body-cavity,  where  it  divides  into  the  right  (r.  br.) 
and  left  bronchi.  The  rings  supporting  the  trachea  are  not 
cartilaginous  but  bony,  as  also  is  the  first  ring  of  each  bronchus, 
those  of  the  trachea  completely  surrounding  the  tube,  those  of  the 
bronchi  incomplete  mesially. 

At  the  junction  of  the  trachea  with  the  bronchi  occurs  the 
characteristic  vocal  organ,  the  syrinx  {syr.),  found  in  no  other  class. 
The  last  three  or  four  rings  of  the  trachea  (Fig.  1052,  tr.),  and  the 
first  or  bony  half -ring  of  each  bronchus  {br.),  are  modified  to  form 
a  slightly  dilated  chamber,  the  tympanum,  the  mucous  membrane 
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ol  which  forme  a  cushioD-like  thickening  od  each  side.  At  the 
junction  of  the  bronchi  a  bar  of  cartilage,  the  pessuhis,  extends 
dorso-ventrally  and  supporte  an  incouspicuoua  fold  of  mucous 
membrane,  the  membrana  semilunaris.  The  membranous  inner 
walls  of  the  bronchi  form  the  iniemal  tympaniform  membranes. 
A  pair  of  irUrinsic  syringeal  musdes  arise  from  the  sides  of  the 
trachea  and  are  inserted  into  the  syrinx,  and  a  pair  of  stemo- 
trcu^ieal  muscles  arise  from  the  Bt«mum  and  are  inserted  into  the 
trachea.  The  voice  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  semilunar 
membrane  :  its  pitch  is  altered  by  changes  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles. 

The  lungs  (Figs.  1051,  Ing.,  and  1052)  are  veiy  small  in  com- 
-^  parison  witii  the  size  of 

the  Bird,  and  are  but 
slightly  distensible,  being 
solid,  spongy  organs,  not 
mere  bags  with  saccu- 
•"  lated  w^ls  as  ia  Am- 
phibia and  many  Rep- 
tiles. Their  dorsal  sur- 
faces fit  closely  into  the 
'  spaces  between  the  ribs, 
and  have  no  peritoneal 
covering :  their  ventral 
faces  are  covered  by  a 
strong  sheet  of  fibrous 
tissue,  the  pulmonary 
Fia.  io52.-o<rtnmb«  UtU.   The  lungs  with  th.  <^poneurosis     or     pkura 

PMterlor  end  ol  the  trachea,  ventral  aspect.    <■.  in.    (fitt.    1053,    B,   pul.    OO.l, 
iperture  ot  uleckir  thoracLc   air-sac;   Sr.   principal    ^      °      ■    ,    ,'        !  ^  /^  '', 

bronchus  ;  h-',  Jr",  ftr",  acHindary  bnmdil ;  p.  aper-    a  SpeClal  development   of 

™»4;„^r'"'»'^."^rti.rr''of?:ilrr?or'th'o^?  the  peritoneum.  Into  this 
;:',^S^^o,U;ir,ilSr"^-J.?;^Vr,^kuto*t  raembrane    are    inserted 

cervlc^    air-sac;    ra.    syrini;     Ir.    trachea,      (From    Small       fan-like       COStO- 
Parker'B  ZooWmi/.)  ,  , 

pulmonary    muscles, 
which  arise  from  the  junction  of  the  vertebral  and  sternal  ribs. 

The  bronchus,  on  entering  the  lung,  is  continued  to  its  posterior 
end  (Figs.  1052  and  1053),  dividing  into  two  branches,  each  of 
which  enters  a  bladder-like  air-sac,  formed  as  a  dilatation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchus.  One  of  these,  the  abdominal 
air-sac  (Fig.  1053,  A,  abd.  a.  s.).  lies  among  the  coils  of  the  intestine ; 
the  other,  or  posterior  thoracic  air-sac  {post.  tk.  a.  s.),  is  closely 
applied  to  the  side-wall  of  the  body.  The  bronchus  also  gives  oft, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  lung,  three  short  branches,  one  of  which 
becomes  connected  with  an  anterior  thoracic  air-sac  {ant.  th.  a.  s.), 
situated  just  in  front  of  the  posterior  thoracic ;  another  with  an 
intavlaviouhr  air-sac  {int.  clav.  a.  s.),  which  is  median  and  unpaired, 
and  connected  with  both  lungs  ;  the  third  enters  a  cerviaU  air-sac 
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{cem.  a.   s.)  placed  ..^       . 

at  the  root  ot   the  ^l^-*.^ 

neck.     Elach  side  of  3  S ;,"  I » 

the    interclavicular  I'S ?-| 

gives oS  an  arUlary  ^''.^vt  ■ 

air-sac,  lying  in  the  S  «'l  ^1 

arm-pit.     AJl  these  |jj"|~S| 

sacs  are  paired  ex-  ll-^«-j 

cept   the   inter-       ■  "^^"^el^ 

clavicular,  which  is  'kp^    ■■ 

formed  by  the 
fusion  of  right  and 
left  moieties.  The 
sacs  aie  in  com-  to 
mimicationwith  the 
pnemnatic  cavities 
of  the  bones. 

The  ventral  or 
free  walla  of  the 
thoracic  air-sacs  of 
each  side  are 
covered  by  a  sheet  < 
of  fibrous  tissue, 
the  oblique  septum 
{obi.  sept.),  which  b 
continued  forwards 
to  the  pericardium, 

and  is  united  with  m      -  — 

its    fellow    of    the  * 

opposite  side  in  the      i  ^ 

middle  dorsal  line :      '  | 

it  divides  the  coe-  ' 

lome  into  two  com-  S 

partments — one      .  ^ 

containing  the  lungs  I 

with  the  interclavi-  | 

cular  and   thoracic  . 

air-sacs,  the   other  %^._    _  _ 

(abd.  caw.)  the  heart,  "^ll  =*^  ''■ 

liver,   stomach,  in-  l-a-'^l^ 

testine,    4;c.,    with  g  |  °-?  ■»  | 

the  abdominal  air-  ^n-v- 

»<».  5-"-||| 

Besides     the  ill  all 

branches     to     the  IsJ  |?i 

air-sacs,    the   main  ga-130 

bronchus    gives  S 
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ofE  secondaiy  bronchi,  and  these  branch  again,  sending  o£E  tubes 
which  give  rise  to  a  system  of  fine  branching  and  anastomosiiig 
tubules,  the  "  lung-capillaries,"  which  make  up  the  main  substance 
of  the  lung. 

When  the  Pigeon  is  standing,  the  alternate  elevation  and  de- 
pression of  the  sternum,  produced  partly  by  the  abdominal,  partly 
by  the  intercostal  muscles,  causes  an  alternate  enlargement  and 
diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  coelome,  and  thus  pumps  air  in 
and  out  of  the  lungs.    During  flight,  when  the  weight  is  supported 
by  the  wings,  and  the  stemimi  is  thus  rendered  relatively  immov- 
able, ^e  same  effect  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  elevation^ and 
depression  of  the  back.    In  either  case  the  inspired  air  rashes 
through  the  lungs  into  the  air-sacs  and  thence  by  diffusion  into 
the  pneumatic  cavities  of  the  bones.    Thus,  while  in  other  animals 
a  certain  amount  of  unchanged  or  residual  air  is  always  left  in 
the  lungs  after  each  expiration,  in  Birds  the  residual  air  is  confined 
to  the  air-sacs  and  to  the  smaller  branches  of  the  bronchi,  every 
respiratory  movement  drawing  a  current  of  fresh  or  tidal  air 
through  the  lungs.    As  a  result  of  this  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is 
very  complete  and  its  temperature  correspondingly  high.    It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Birds  agree  with  Insects,  the  only  other 
typically  aerial  class,  in  having  the  inspired  air  distributed  all 
over  the  body,  so  that  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  not  confined 
to  the  limited  area  of  an  ordinary  respiratory  organ. 

Circulatory  Organs. — The  heart  (Fig.  1051)  is  of  great  pro- 
portional size,  and,  like  that  of  the  Crocodile,  consists  of  four 
chambers — right  and  left  auricles,  and  right  and  left  ventricles. 
There  is  no  sinus  venosus,  that  chamber  being,  as  it  were,  absorbed 
into  the  right  auricle  (Fig.  1054,  4,  r.  aw.).  The  right  ventricle 
(Fig.  1054,  B)  partly  encircles  the  left,  the  former  having  a  crescentic, 
the  latter  a  circular  cavity  in  transverse  sections.  The  left 
auriculo-ventricular  valve  has  the  usual  membranous  structure, 
consisting  of  two  flaps  connected  with  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  by 
tendons,  but  the  corresponding  valve  of  the  right  side  (F.)  is  a 
large  muscular  fold,  very  characteristic  of  the  class. 

The  right  auricle  receives  the  right  and  left  precavals  (r.  yrc, 
pc,  V,)  and  the  postcaval  {ptc,) ;  the  left  four  large  pulmonary  veins 
Xp,  v.).  The  left  ventricle  (Fig.  1055,  Z.  vn.),  as  in  the  Crocodile, 
gives  origin  to  the  right  aortic  arch  (a.  ao,),  but  the  right  ventricle 
(r.  vn.)  gives  off  only  one  trunk,  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  soon 
divides  into  two  {r.jp.a,,  l,p.a,).  The  left  aortic  arch  is  absent  in 
the  adult,  and  it  is  the  right  alone  which  is  continued  into  the 
dorsal  aorta.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  systemic  arteries  receive 
pure  arterial  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  only 
mingling  of  aerated  and  non-aerated  blood  is  in  the  capillaries. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  physiological  advance  made 
by  Birds  over  Keptiles. 
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The  aortic  arch  curves  over  the  right  bronchus  to  reach  the 
dorsal  body- wall,  and  then  passes  directly  backwards  as  the  dorsal 
a.orta  {d.  ao.).  Owing  to  the  immense  size  of  the  pectoral  muscles, 
the  arteries  eupplying  them  are  of  corresponding  dimensions, 
and  the  right  and  left  innominate  arteries  {in.  a.),  from  which  the 
carotids  {c.  c),  subclavians  {br.  a.),  and  pectorals  {pc.  a.)  arise, 
are  actually  larger  than  the  aorta  itself  beyond  their  origin.  la 
correspondence  with  the  position  of  the  legs,  the  femoral  (/,  o.) 
and  sciatic  (sc.  a.)  arteries  arise  very  far  forward :  the  caudal 
artery  (c.)  is  naturally  small. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the  disposition  of  the 
circulatory  oi^ans  is  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the 


Fid.  1054,— j;  heart  of  the  Fls*on,  i 
Brtuy  ;  br.  s.  br&chial  v«Id  ;  e.c.  comi 

pulmoiury  ortecy ;  t.vn.  left  venUicie ;  pc.r.  kii^  pmuiviu  -,  pic.  imLCKvai ;  p.  g.  pul- 
monmry  veliu  ;  r-av,  r.au',  right  Aur1<^le ;  r.p.a.  right  pulntoauy  artery  ;  r.pr.c.  ri^t  pre- 
coval ;  T.m.  tight  ventricle.  B  heart  at  h  Bird  witti  the  right  ventricle  opened.  L.  V. 
Kptum  ventrtculoniro  ;  B.  V.  right  ventrirle  ;  V.  right  aurlculo-vBntricular  valve.  (A, 
liom  Parker's  ZoeUmy ;  S,  from  Headley'a  Birdt.) 

renal  portal  system.  There  are  two  renal  portal  veins  {r.p.)  formed 
by  the  bifurcation  of  the  caudal ;  but  each,  instead  of  breaking 
up  into  capillaries  in  the  kidney,  sends  off  only  a  few  sm^ 
branches  (a.  r.  v.)  which  apparently  carry  blood  to  that  organ, 
the  main  vein  passing  forwards,  through  the  substance  of  the 
kidney,  and  joining  the  femoral  vein  {/.  v.]  from  the  leg  to  form 
the  iliac  vein  (t.  «.),  which,  uniting  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  forms  the  post-caval  {pt.  c).  Thus  the  main  part,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  blood  from  the  caudal  and  pelvic  regions  is  taken 
directb^  to  the  heart,  and  not  through  the  renal  capillaries  as  in 
most  Fishes  and  all  Amphibians  and  Reptiles. 

At  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  caudal  veins  a  large  coccygeo- 
mesenieric  vein  (c.  m.  v.)  comes  off,  and,  running  parallel  with  the 
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O.  lOSIi. — Colnmba  Uvla.  The  heart  and  cbief  blood-vessels.  ventnJ  aspect,  a.oo.  arch 
of  aorta  ;  a.m  a.  anterior  meBenterJC  BJteiy  ;  a.r.n.  sflervnt  renal  veins  ;  aT.!*.  vela  brln^^g 
blood  from  pelvlH  Into  renal  portal  8ysl«nl ;  br.a.  brachial  artery  ;  br.v.  brachial  vein ; 
c.  candai  artery  and  vein ;  c.e,  common  csrotJd  artery ;  c.m.v.  coccygeo-mesenteric  vein, 
displaced  to  the  right ;  ca.a.  ccpUac  artery  ;  d.ao.  dorsal  aorta  ;  e.e.  eitemal  carotid  artery : 
fpj.  epiKastric  vein  ;  e.r.c.   efferent  renal  vehi ;  f.a.  femoral  artery  ;  f.t,  femoral  vein  ; 

Inlemal  mamiaary  artery  and  vein ;  tn.s.  Innominate  artery :  t.i.  lilac  vein  ;  ju.  jugular 
vein  i  ju:  anastomwla  of  jugular  veins  :  I.ou.  left  auricie  ;  l.p.a.  left  pulmonary  artery  ; 
l.pre.  left  pre-caval  vein  ;  I.tn.  left  ventrtcle  ;  pe,  left  pectoral  arteries  and  veins ;  pea. 
riitht  pectoral  artery ;  jw.o.  right  pectoral  vein  ;  p.m.a.  posterior  mesenteric  artery ;  jpU. 
postcaval  vein :  ra.I.  ra.'.  ra.",  renal  arteries  ;  r.au,  right  auricle  ;  r,p,  renal  portal  velo, 
on  the  left  side  ol  the  Hgurej  supposed  to  be  dissected  so  as  to  show  its  passage  through 
the  right  kidney  ;  r.p.a.  right  pulmonary  artery  ;  r.pre.  right  pre-caval  vein  ;  r.o.  renal 
vela  ;  r.m.  right  ventricle  ;  ic.  a.  sciatic  artery  ;  x-.e,  sciatic  veto  ;  lel.  a.  subclavian  artery  ; 
w.  vertebral  artery  and  vein.    (From  Parker's  Zoolomy.') 
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irectnm,  from  which  it  receives  tributaries,  joins  the  portal  vein. 
The  abdominal  vein  of  Amphibians  and  Reptiles  appears  to  be 
represented,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  epigastric  vein  {epg.),  which 
E^tums  the  blood,  not  from  the  ventral  body-wall,  but  bom  the 
great  omentum,  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  loaded  with  fat,  lying  ventral 
to  the  intestine  and  gizzaid :  the  epigastric  discbai^es  into  the 
bepatic  vein. 

The  red  hlood-coipuscles  sxti  oval  and  nucleated.  The  tem- 
peratoie  of  the  blood  is  unusually  high— over  38°  C.  (100°  F,), 

Nervous  SyBtem.— The  brain  (Fig.  1056)  completely  fills  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  is  remarkable  for  ite  short,  broad,  rounded 


„     ___■  U»l«.    The  bnin,  J,  from  above;  B,  Irom  below;  C,  from  ths  lelt 

cb,  ovrcbflllum  \  e.  A.  cerebral  hemlaphereH  x  /.  doccuJufl ;  inf.  iDlundlbnlnia  ;  m.o. 
medulb  obloneftU;  o.  I.  optic  loben;  all-  oir>cb>i7  bulbs:  o.i.  optic  tracla;  pn.  pineal 
body  ;  II—Xll,  cerebral  nerves  ;  tp.  I.  first  aplnal  nerve.     (From  tatker's  ZooUmv.) 

form.  The  medttlla  obUmgata  {m.  o.)  has  a  well-marked  ventral 
flexure,  as  in  the  Lizard.  The  cerdjeUum  (c6.)  is  of  great  size, 
and  has  a  large  median  portion  and  two  small  lateral  lobes  or 
fioccuU  (/.) ;  the  surface  of  the  middle  lobe  is  marked  by  grooves 
passing  mwards  in  a  radiating  manner  and  carrying  with  them 
the  grey  matter,  the  extent  of  which  is  thus  greatly  increased. 
The  mOacceU  (Fig.  1067,  v^.)  is  completely  hidden  by  the  cerebellum, 


and  the  latter  is  solid,  having  no  epiccele.     The  hemispheres  (cA.) 
extend  backwards  to  meet  the  cerebellum,  and  the  optic  lobes  (o.  l\ 
are  thereby  pressed  outwards  so  as  to  take  up  a  lateral  instead  of 
the  usual  dorsal  position :  these  are  of  rounded  form,  and   ea(A 
contains  an  optocale  (Fig.   1057,  o.  v.)  opening  from  a    narFof 
passage,   the  iter,   which   represents   the   original   cavity    of    the 
mid-brain.     A  further  result  of  the  extension  of  the  henuBpheres 
and  cerebellum  respectively  backwards  and  forwards  is  that  no 
part  of  the  diencephalon  {the.)  appears  externally  except   on  the 
ventral  surface  :  else- 
where it  is  seen  only 
when  the  hemispheres 
,        are  pressed  aside.    It 
'    '      contains  a  narrow  ver- 
y,  tical  cavity,  the  dia- 

cceU    (tJ*.),    bounded 
•**  "'■'    laterally  by  the  optic 

_^       thalami,     and     com- 
municating  on    each 
'  -.         side  by  the  foramina 

*"*  of  Monro  (/.m.)  with 
the  paracales  or 
cavities  of  the  hemi^ 
spheres.  The  corpora 
slriaia  (c.  s.)  are  of 
inmiense  size,  and 
"  form  the  great  mass 
^,  of  the  hemispheres  : 

the  dorsal  portions  of 
the    latter,    forming 
flf  ~  "*    the  roofs  of  the  para- 

OBles,  are  very  thin. 
Hippocampi  are  ab- 

Fia.  1057.— Oolaml>«  UTla.     The  brain.     A.  with  the  ORVl-  sent.        The     anterioi 
tl«4   opeaod   from   above ;  B,  la   asgltt&l    hcUoq.     a,t. 

Ulterior  oommluurc  ;  cb.  cerebellum  ;  e.  h.  cerebral  bend.  COmmiSSUre  IS,    aS  ID 

aphetes;  e.i.  corpua  striatum  ;/.ni.  toramenolMoniD;  in/.  1-,™q_         VpptoKrntao 

InluQdibulum ;  m.o.  medulla  obloniwW  ;  o.e.  optic  commla-  lOWer  V  erKOratCS, 

sure  ;  o.(h.  opOc  chlaama  ;  o.l   optic  lobes :  ^  oltactoiy  thg  chief  COmmisSUTe 
bulba;   o.v.  optoccBle ;  p.  peduncles  of  cerebellum ;    p.e,       #      .-i  »  i       . 

posterior  commissure;  jm.  pineal  body;  (Ae.  diencephalon  ;  Ol      the      fore- brain. 

r'.,dlac»le;H..n,etaca,le.     (From  f-arker's  Z»(™,.)  ^^      ^^^^^^^     ^^^ 

(olf.)  are  extremely  small,  in  correspondence  with  the  poorly 
developed  olfactory  organ  :  on  the  other  hand  the  optic  nerves  and 
tracts  are  of  unusual  size. 

The  sfin^  cord  (Fig.  1051,  sp.  cd.)  presents  large  brachial  and 
lumbar  enlargements  from  which  the  nerves  of  the  foie-  and 
hind-limbs  respectively  are  given  ofE.  In  tlie  lumbar  enlargement 
there  is  a  diyergence  of  the  dorsal  columns  of  the  cord  converting 
the  central  canal  into  a  wide,  diamond-shaped  cavity,  the  sinus 
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rhatnhoidalis  (s.  rhb.),  bounded  above  only  by  the  membranes  of 
the  cord. 

Sensory  Orgajos.— The  otfactory  organs  are  paired  chambers  in 
the  base  of  the  beak,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  meseth- 
moid  and  bounded  externally  by  the  ecto-ethmoid.    The  latter 

-  is  produced  inwards  into  three  scroll-like  proceBses,  the  turbinala, 
which  greatly  increase  the  surface  of  mucous  membrane.  The 
antenor  porkoo  of  the  cavity,  including  the  anterior  turbinal, 
is  covered  by  laminated  epithelium  and  serves  as  a  vestibule  ; 

.  its  posterior  portion,  includmg  the  middle  and  posterior  turbinals, 

is   invested  by  the  one-layered  epithelium  ol   the   Sckaeiderian 

membrane  to  which  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve  ate  distributed. 

The  eye  (Fig.  1058)  is  not  even  approximately  globular,  but  has 


Fiu.  [058.-  Oolninb*  llvla.  The  ere.  A,  In  ugttUI  Hction  ;  B,  the  enUie  or«an,  extmia) 
upect.  en.  mmea  ;  eA.  choroid  ;  el.pr.  qUlarr  procesBS  ;  ir.  iris ;  1.  leoB  ;  apt.  m.  optic 
nerve ;  peC.  peden :  rt.  retina :  Kl.  sclerotic ;  K/.  pi.  eckratlc  plates.    (Alter  Vogt  mad 

the  form  of  a  biconvex  lens.  Sclerotic  bony  plates  {B,  sd.  pi.) 
are  present,  and  there  is  a  large  pecten  {pet.)  in  the  form  of  a  plaited 
and  strongly  pigmented  membrane  projecting  into  the  cavity  of 
the  eye  from  ^e  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  pecten  is 
Btat«d  to  be  of  nervous  character,  and  is  in  all  probability 
a  sensory  organ  having  some  function  connected  with  the  process 
of  accommodation. 

The  auditory  organ  (Fig.  1059)  is  chiefly  distrnguished  from  that 
of  Reptiles  by  the  great  development  of  the  coddea  Qag).  The 
anterior  canal  {SB)  is  of  great  size,  and  the  whole  membranous 
labyrinth  is  closely  invested  by  a  layer  of  dense  ivory-hke  bone, 
which  can  be  isolated  by  cutting  away  the  surroiudii^  spongy 
bone,  and  is  then  seen  to  form  a  sort  of  model  of  the  contained 


organ,  to  which  (he  name  bony  lain/rinth  is  applied.  The  tympanic 
cavity  and  columella  have  the  same  arrangement  as  in  the  Lizard ; 
the  narrow  EoBtachian  tubes  open  by  a  common  aperture  (Fig. 
lOBl,  eus.  op.)  in  the  roof  of  the  pharynx. 

Uriut^enital  Organs.— The  kidneys  (Fig.  1051,  kd.  Figs.   1O60 

and  1061,  k)  have  a  very  characteristic  form.     Each  ia  a  flattened 

oi^an  divided  into  three  main  lobes  and  fitted  closely  into   the 

hollows  of  the  pelvis.     It  is  formed  from  the  metanephros,   the 

large  mesonephios  or  Wolffian  body,  which  forms  the  embryonic 

kiidey,  undergoing  atrophy.     The  urefera  («r.)  are  narrow  tubes 

passing  directly  backwards  to  open  into 

the  urodieum  or  middle  compartment  of 

the  cloaca. 

The   testes   (Figs.  1051   and    1060,    te.) 
are  ovoid  bodies,  varying  greatly  in  size 
according  to    the   season,    attached     by 
peritoneum  to  the  ventral  surfaces  of  the 
j^  anterior  ends  of  the  kidneys.     From  the 

inner  border  of  each  goes  off  a  convoluted 
vas  deferens  (vd.),  which  passes  backwards, 
parallel  with  the  ureter,  to  open  into  the 
urodieum  on  the  extremity  of  a  small 
papilla.      The     posterior    end     of     the 

spermiduct  is  sUehtlv  enlarged  to  form 
Fio   105B  — Colnmba  Ilvl».  ■     i  ■    T-      i        i       ™il 

The  right  ma mbtmoia  laby-       a    VeSUluUt    SemtnoltS    (V.S.).      TflerC    IS    DO 
riath,  ouMr  aspect    J^  am-       copulatorv  Organ. 
pulla    01    poaterior    canal ;  r  j        o 

?fl.  KHWrior  canal;  H^,         The    female    organs     (Fig.    1061)    are 

ampufia  of  horiionWl  canal ;  ,     ,,      ,        ..^  ^        ,  ',    . 

ES  horizohtai  canal ;  lag.  remarkable  for  the  more  or  less  complete 
K^**  °oi''^to>^r';"^^l  atrophy  of  the  right  ovary  and  oviduct. 
^a1^na%i'  f^^S^  of     ^hc  If  omry  icy.)  is   a   large  organ  in 

aDterlor  canal ;  SB,  anterior  the  adult  bird,  itS  SUrfaCC  Studded  With 
canal.      (From  Wledcrshelm,        r  ii'  i  ■  ■  -         -        r_ 

afMrHasse.)  loUicles  OP  ovisacs,  varying  m  size  from 

about  15  mm.  in  diameter  downwards, 
and  each  containing  a  single  ovum.  The  lefi  oviduct  {I.  od.)  is 
long  and  convoluted ;  its  anterior  end  is  enhurged  to  form  a  wide 
membranous  coelomic  funnel  (I.  od.')  into  which  the  ripe  ova 
pass  on  their  hberation  from  the  ovisacs ;  the  rest  of  the  tube 
has  thick  muscular  walls,  lined  with  glandular  epithelium,  and 
opens  into  the  urodeeum.  A  fair-sized  vestige  of  the  right  ovidact 
(r.  od.)  is  found  in  connection  with  the  right  side  of  the  cloaca, 
and  a  more  or  less  extensive  vestige  of  the  rigtd  ovary  is  freqaently 
present. 

Internal  impregnation  takes  place.  As  the  ova  or  "  yolka " 
pass  down  the  oviduct  they  are  invested  with  the  secretions  of  its 
various  glands ;  first  with  layers  of  albums  or  "  white,"  next  with 
a  parchment-like  double  shell  membrane,  and  lastly  with  a  white 
calcareous  sheU.    They  are  laid,  two  at  a  time,  in  a  rough  nest, 
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cbExd  are  incubated  or  sat  upon  by  tKe  parents  for  fourteen  dayB, 
til©  temperature  being  in  this  way  kept  at  about  38°  to  40°  C. 
(100°  to  103°  F.).    At  the  end  of  incubation  the  young  Bird  is 


Fio.  loeo.— Oolnmba  Uvla.     Male  uriao-       Fia.  106[.— Colnmba  Uvla.     Female  u. 

d»um ;  cP.,  pToctodsum  ;  k.  kidaey  ;  U.  damm  j  k.  kldDey  i'l.  od.  left  oviduct :  / 

t«etla,  that  of  tbe  right  side  displaced  ;  Ita  i:]oHCal  aperture ;  I.wT.  its  cslomlc 

Uf.  ureter  ;  ur'.  aperture  of  ureter  ;  td.  nel ;  l.od".  Its  ccelomlo  aperture  ;  ov,  ovi 

VAS  defer«n»i ;  odf.  ita  cloacal  aperture  ;  r.  od.  Tight  oviduct ;  r.  ad'.  Itq  cloacal  a 

r.  I,  veBlcula  seuilnallfl.    (From  Parker's  ture  ;  or.  ureter  ;  ur'.  ita  cloacal  apart 

Zoolomt.)  (From  Parker's  ZoWomi/) 

sufficiently  developed  to  break  the  shell  and  begin  free  life.  It 
is  at  first  covered  with  fine  down,  and  is  fed  by  the  parents  with 
a  secretion  from  the  crop,  the  so-called  "  Pigeon's  milk." 

2.  Distinctive  Characters  and  Classification. 

Aves  are  Craniata  in  which  the  epidermal  ezoskeleton  takes  the 
form  of  feathers  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  of  a  rhampkotkeca 
or  homy  sheath  to  the  beak,  and  of  claws  on  the  digits  of  the 
foot  and  sometimes  of  the  hand.  In  the  standing  position  the 
body  is  entirely  supported  on  the  hind-limbs,  the  articulations  of 
which  are  thrown  forward.  The  fore-limbs  are  modified  to  form 
wings,  usually  provided  with  large  feathers  for  the  support  of  the 
body  during  flight.  The  cervic^  and  free  thoracic  vertebne  are 
usually  heteroccelous,  but  may  be  proccelous  or  amphiccelouB.  The 
sacral  vertebrae  ate  fused  with  the  lumbar  and  with  more  or  fewer 
of  the  posterior  thoracic  and  anterior  caudal  to  form  a  syn-sacrum 
for  the  support  of  the  ilia.  The  posterior  caudal  vertebne  are 
usually  fused  to  form  a  pygostyle  around  which  the  tail-quills  are 
arranged  in  a  semicircle.  The  bones  of  the  skull  undergo  early 
ankyloffls.     There   is   a   single,   rounded,    occipital   condyle ;   the 
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united  premaxillae  fonn  nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  and 
the  lower  jaw  is  composed  originally  of  five  or  six  bones  in  each 
ramus,  and  is  supported  by  a  freely  articulated  quadrate.     The 
vertebral  ribs  are  double-headed,  provided  with  bony  uncinates, 
and  articulate  with  the  bony  sternal  ribs  by  synovial  joints.     The 
stemimi  is  broad,  and  is  typically  produced  into  a  longitudinal 
ventral  keel,  having  a  separate  centre  of  ossification.    The  coracoid 
is  usually  more  or  less  pillar-like,  the  scapula  is  sabre-shaped, 
and  the  clavicles  and  interclavicle  unite  to  form  a  furcula.     Except 
in  one  extinct  species  the  distal  carpals  and  the  metacarpals  are 
united  to  form  a  carpo-metacarpus.     There  are  usually  only  three 
digits  in  the  wing,  which  probably  represent  the  first,  s^ond,  and 
third  of  the  typical  hand.     The  iUum  is  of  great  size,  having  large 
pre-  and  post-acetabular  portions.    The  acetabulum  is  perforated 
in  the  dry  bone.     The  pubis  and  ischium  are  directed  backwards 
and,  except  in  one  case  of  each,  there  is  neither  pubic  nor  ischiatic 
symphysis.    The  head  of  the  femur  is  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft. 
The  proximal  tarsals  are  fused  with  the  tibia  to  form  a  tibio-tarsus  ; 
the  fibula  is  much  reduced.     The  distal  tarsals  are  fused  with  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsals  to  form  a  tarso-metatarsus ; 
the  first  metatarsal  is  free.     The  fifth  digit  of  the  typical  foot  is 
absent. 

In  all  tertiary  and  recent  Birds  teeth  are  absent.     The  gullet  is 
frequently  dilated  into  a  crop  and  the  stomach  is  usually  divided 
into  proventriculus  and  gizzard.     The  junction  between  the  large 
and  small  intestines  is  marked  by  a  pair  of  cseca.     The  limgs  are 
spongy  and  non-distensible.     The  bronchi  give  off  branches  which 
open  on  the  surface  of  the  lung  into  thin- walled  air-sacs,  and  these 
in  their  turn  usually  communicate  with  pneumatic  cavities  in  more 
or  fewer  of  the  bones.     The  voice  is  produced  in  a  sjrrinx  situated 
at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  trachea  with  the  bronchi.     The  heart 
is  four-chambered,  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve  is  muscular, 
and  the  right  aortic  arch  alone  is  present  in  the  adult.     The  renal 
portal  system  is  vestigial.     The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  oval  and 
nucleated.     The  temperature  of  the  blood  is  high  (about  38°  C). 
The  optic  lobes  are  displaced  laterally  owing  to  the  meeting  of  the 
large  cerebral  hemispheres  and  cerebellum.     The  lumbar  region  of 
the  spinal  cord  has  a  sinus  rhomboidalis.     The  olfactory  organ  is 
usually  poorly  developed.      The   eye  is   usually  large,   and  has 
sclerotic  plates  and  a  pecten.     The  auditory  organ  has  a  large 
curved  cochlea.     The  kidney  is  three-lobed,  and  is  developed  from 
the  metanephros,  the  mesonephros  undergoing  atrophy.    There  is 
no  urinary  bladder.     The  ovary  and  oviduct  of  the  right  side  are 
more  or  less  completely  atrophied. 

Birds  are  all  oviparous,  and  the  large  ovum,  containing  much 
food-yolk,  becomes  invested  with  albimien,  a  double  shell-mem- 
brane, and  a  calcareous  shell,  in  its  passage  down  the  oviduct.    The 
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embryo  has  an  amnion,  an  allantois,  and  a  large  yolk-sac.  The 
newly-hatched  young  may  be  either  well  covered  with  down  and 
able  to  run  or  swim  and  to  obtain  their  own  food,  in  which  case 
they  are  said  to  be  precocious ;  or  may  be  more  or  less  naked  and 
dependent  for  a  time  upon  the  parents  for  their  food  supply,  when 
they  are  non-precocious. 

There  is  no  general  agreement  with  regard  to  the  classification 
of  Birds.  Owing  to  the  singular  imiformity  of  the  class  in  essential 
matters  of  structure,  the  vast  and  bewildering  diversity  in  detail, 
and  the  puzzling  cross-relationships  between  group  and  group,  the 
splitting  up  of  the  class  into  orders  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
and  one'  upon  which  hardly  two  ornithologists  are  agreed.  The 
following  scheme  will  probably  answer  the  present  purpose 
siifficiently  well. 

Sub-Class  I.— Arch8Bornithe«. 

Mesozoic  Birds  :  have  no  ploughshare  bone  (pygostyle),  but  a 
long  tail  of  many  vertebrae,  having  the  rectrices  arranged  in  two 
rows,  one  on  each  side  of  it.  The  carpals  and  metacarpals  are 
probably  free,  and  the  hand  has  three  clawed  digits.  Teeth  are 
present  in  both  jaws. 

Including  the  single  genus  Archwoptoryx  with  three  species, 
known  only  from  three  specimens  found  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  of 
Bavaria. 

Sub-Glass  II.— Ifeornithes. 

Birds  in  which  the  greatly  shortened  tail  usually  ends  in  a 
pygostyle,  around  which  the  rectrices,  when  present,  are  arranged 
in  a  semicircle.  Except  in  a  few  extinct  forms  there  are  no  teeth. 
The  metacarpals  are  fused  with  the  distal  carpals  to  form  a  carpo- 
metacarpus.  Except  in  one  instance,  not  more  than  two  digits 
of  the  hand  bear  claws,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  claws  are  absent  in 
the  manus. 

Division  A, — Ratitae. 

Flightless  Neomithes,  usually  of  large  size,  having  no  hooked 
barbules  to  the  feathers,  so  that  the  barbs  are  free.  Apteria  are 
usually  absent  in  the  adult.  The  rectrices  are  absent  or  irregularly 
arranged,  and  the  pygostyle  is  small  or  undeveloped.  The  sternal 
keel  is  vestigial  or  absent.  The  coracoid  and  scapula  are  com- 
paratively small  and  completely  ankylosed  ;  the  acrocoracoid  process 
is  vestigial,  and  the  coraco-scapular  angle  approaches  two  right 
angles.  The  wing  is  reduced  in  size  and  may  be  vestigial  or 
absent.  There  are  large  basi-pterygoid  processes  developed  from 
the  basi-sphenoid.    The  vomer  is  large  and  broad.    The  quadrate 


articulates  with  the  skull  by  a  single  or  parldally  divided  facet. 
The  male  has  a  penis.    The  young  are  precocious. 

Order  1. — MEaiSTANBS. 
Including  the  Emus  (DromcBus)   and  Cassowaries  {Caeuarius). 


t'la.  1062.— Aptvryx  aoBtraUa,  with  egg.    (From  a'spedmsn  in  the  Raynl  College 
of  Surgeons,  London.) 

Order  2. — Apteryges. 
Including  only  the  Kiwis  (Apteryx,  Fig,  1062). 

Order  3, — Dinobntthes. 
Including  the  Moas  {Dimymitkidw,  Fig.  1080). 

Order  4. — "Rbeje. 
Including  the  South  American  Ostriches  {Rhea). 
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Order  5. — Stbuthionbb. 
lacluding  the  true  Ostriches  {Struthio). 


Fia.  1003.— AptWTX  aiutemlia.    Skeleton.    (Fnm  & 
BritJEb  Huaeum,  Natural  Hlstoiy.) 


Order  6. — .^yobnithbs. 

Including  only  the  post-pliocene  Madagascan  genera  Mfyomis 
and  Myileromis. 

Order  7, — Gastornithes. 
Znoluding  6aalomi$  and  other  genera  fiom  the  Ek^cene  of  Europe. 


ZHvmon  B. — Carinato. 

Ifeomitlies  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  flightless  species, 
the  Btemum  has  a  kee),  the  coiacoid  and  scapula  are  not  ankylosed, 
the  acrocoracoid  and  usually  the  furcula  are  well  deveIope<3,  and 


< 


t'lo.  1004.— Baivaromia  resaUa.    The  restored  skeletoD.    (After  Manh.) 

the  coTaco-scapular  angle  is  less  than  a  right  angle.  There  is  a 
pygostyle  around  which  the  rectrices  are  arranged.  The  quadrate 
usually  articulates  with  the  skull  by  two  facets.     The  barbs  of  the 

feathers  have  booklets.^ 

'  Ebcoept,  perhaps,  in  Hesperomia. 
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ObDEK   1. — STEBEORBrrHBS.' 

Including  Phororhacos,   Dryomis,   and  other  genera  from   the 
Eocene  of  South  America. 


Fio.  1(M5,—  lohttayomla  vtetor.    The  restored  skeleton.    (Alter  Miirali.) 

Order  2.— Odontolc^, 
Including  Hesperomis''  (Fig.  1064],  a  large  diving  and  swimming 
Bird  from  the  C&etaceous  of  North  America,  and  other  less  known 
genera. 

'  Recent  inveBtigations  indicate  that  this  Is  not  a  natural  group,  but  that 
its  various  genera  wUI  have  to  be  distributed  amongst  various  orders  both  of 
RstitB  and  of  Caiinatte. 

'  Haperomia  is  perhaps  more  nearly  related  to  the  Ratit». 


OrDBB  3. — ^lOHTHYORNITHES. 

iQcluding  Ichihyomis  (Fig.  1065)  and  Afotomis.    Tem-like  Birds 
from  the  Cretaceous  of  North  America. 

Order  4. — Pygopodbs. 
Including  the  Divers  {Golymlms)  and  the  Grebes  (Podwspea). 


Fia,  10«e.— Badyptea  anUpodnm.    (Aftai  Bullae.) 

Order  5. — Impennes, 
Including  the  Penguins  (Aptenodytes,  Eudyptes,  &c.,  Fig.  1066), 

Order  6. — Tubinares. 
Including  the  Petrels,  such  as  the  Albatrosses  {Diomedea),  Storm- 
petrels  {Oceanites],  Fulmars  {Fuhnarus),  Shearwaters  (Puffmus),  tec. 
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Order  7. — Steganopodes. 

Including  the  Boatswain-bird  (Phaethon),  Gannets  (Stda),  Cor- 
morants or  Shags  (Phalaorocorax),  Frigate-bird  (Fregata),  and 
Pelicans  (Pelecanus), 

Order  8. — Herodiones. 

Including  the  Herons  (Ardea,  &c.),  Storks  {Ciconia,  &c.),  Ibises 
(Ibis)y  Spoonbills  {PkUalea),  and  Flamingoes  (Phcmicopterits). 

Order  9. — ^Anseres. 

Including  the  Ducks  (Anas,  &c.),  Geese  (Anser),  Swans  {Gygnus)^ 
and  Mergansers  {Mergus) ;  and  the  Screamers  {Pdlamedea  and 
Chauna). 

Order  10. — Accipitres. 

Including  the  diurnal  Birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  Eagles  (A^Ua), 
Falcons  (Falco),  Vultures  (Vvltur,  &c.),  and  Secretary  Bird 
(Gypogeranus).  The  American  Vultures  or  Turkey-buzzards 
{Cathartea)  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  distinct  order. 

Order  11. — Crypturi. 
Including  only  the  Tinamous  (Tinamus,  &c.). 

Order  12. — Galling. 

Including  the  Fowls  (GoUus),  Pheasants  {Phasianus),  Grouse 
(Tetrao),  and  other  Game  Birds  ;  Curassows  (Crax),  Brush-turkeys 
(Meg(vpodiu8)y  Hemipodes  or  Button-quails  {Tumix),  and  the 
Hoatzin  (Opisthocomus). 

Order  13. — Gballm. 

Including  the  Bails  (RaUus,  Ocydromus,  &c.),  the  flightless  Giant 
Rail  (Aptamis),  the  Cranes  (Grus,  &c.),  the  Bustards  {Otis),  &;c. 

Ord^r  14. — Gavi^.^ 

Including  the  Gulls  (Lams)  and  Terns  (Sterna),  and  the  Auks 
(Alca  and  Fratercula). 

Order  15. — Limicol^. 

Including  the  Plovers  (Charadrius,  &c.),  Oyster-catchers  (Hwrna- 
topus),  Curlews  (Limosa),  Jacanas  (Parra),  etc. 

^  Sometimes   united   with   the   next   two   orders   under  the   designation 
Charadriiformes, 
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Order  16. — Pterocletes. 
Including  the  Sand-grouse  (Pterocles  and  Syrrhaptes), 

Order  17. — Columb^. 

Including  the  Pigeons  and  Doves  {Columba,  Turtur,  &c.),  Croivned 
Pigeons  (Ooura),  and  the  extinct  flightless  Dodo  (Didus)  and  Solitaire 
(Pezojihaps). 

Order  18. — Psittaci.^ 

Including  the  Parrots  {Psittcums,  &c.),  Parrakeets  (Platycercus), 
Cockatoos  (Cacatua),  Lories  (LoriiLs),  and  Macaws  (Ara). 

Order  19. — Striges. 
Including  the  Owls  (Strigidce). 

Order  20. — Picarlje. 

A  somewhat  heterogeneous  group  including  the  Cuckoos  {Ottcu- 
lidcB),  Plantain-eaters  (Musophagidce),  Rollers  {CaraciidcB),  Motmots 
(MomotidcB)y  Kingfishers  {AhedinidcB)^  Bee-eaters  (Meropidce), 
Hoopoes  (Upupidce),  Goat-suckers  {Caprimulgi),  Swifts  (CypselidcB), 
Humming  Birds  (TrochilidcB),  Colies  {Colii),  Trogons  {Trogones), 
Woodpeckers  and  Hornbills  (Pid),  &c. 

Order  21. — Passeres. 

Including  the  Lyre-birds  (Menura),  Larks  (AtatutidcB),  Starlings 
(StumidcB),  Finches  (FringilUdce),  Swallows  {Hirundinidca),  Black- 
birds and  Thrushes  (Turdidce),  Birds  of  Paradise  {ParadiseidcB), 
Crows  (CorvidcB),  &c. 

Systematic  Position  of  the  E(jcample. 

The  numerous  species  of  Columba  belong  to  the  family  ColumbidcB, 
of  the  order  GolumbcB. 

The  following  are  the  chief  characters  of  the  Columbae  :  There 
are  eleven  primary  remiges,  the  first  very  small ;  the  skull  is 
schizognathous  (see  p.  415) ;  the  oil-gland  has  no  tuft  of  feathers  ; 
the  vomer  is  vestigial ;  there  is  a  large  crop  ;  the  caeca  are  vestigial ; 
and  the  young  are  non-precocious. 

Of  the  two  families  of  Columbse  the  ColumbidcBy  or  Doves  and 
Pigeons,  are  distinguished  from  the  Dididce,  including  the  Dodo  and 
Solitaire,  by  the  power  of  flight  and  the  accompanying  tjrpical 
carinate  characters  of  the  sternum  and  shoulder-girdle. 

In  Columba  there  are  twelve  retrices  ;  the  second  primary  remex 

^  Sometimes  combined  with  the  Cuckoos. 


i 
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is  longer  than  the  sixth,  and  the  proximal  portion  of  the  tarso- 
metatarsus  is  feathered. 


3.  General  Organisation. 

In  respect  of  range  of  structural  variations,  the  entire  class  of 
Birds  is  hardly  the  equivalent  of  a  single  order  of  Reptiles.  Among 
existing  Birds,  the  Emu  and  the  Raven,  which  may  be  said  to  stand 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  series,  present  nothing  like  the  anatomical 
difEerences  to  be  found  between  a  common  Lizard  and  a  Ghamaeleon, 
or  between  a  Turtle  and  a  Tortoise.  Hence  in  dividing  the  class 
into  orders  we  find  none  of  those  striking  distinctive  characters 
which  separate  the  orders  of  Fishes,  Amphibia,  and  Reptiles,  but 
have  to  be  content  with  characters  which  in  other  groups  would  be 
considered  insignificant,  such  as  details  in  the  structure  of  the 
skull  and  sternum,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  of  the  wing 
and  leg,  in  the  form  of  the  foot,  and  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
newl^-hatched  young.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  preceding 
classification  no  diagnoses  of  the  orders  are  given :  to  define  them 
adequately  would  involve  a  degree  of  anatomical  detail  quite  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  work. 

The  differences  between  the  two  avian  sub-classes,  the  ArchsB- 
omithes  and  the  Neomithes,  are,  however,  of  a  far  more  fundamental 
nature  ;  and  as  Archseopteryx,  the  sole  representative  of  the  first  of 
these  groups,  is  a  unique  form,  and  perhaps  the  best  example  of 
an  undoubted  link  between  two  classes — ^Reptiles  and  Birds — ^it 
will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  it  separately. 


Snb-ClaM  I.— ArohsDornithes. 

Only  two  specimens  of  Archceopteryx  lithographica  have  hitherto 
been  found,  both  in  the  finely-grained  lithographic  limestone  of 
Solenhofen,  Bavaria,  belonging  to  the  Jurassic  period.  The  Bird 
(Fig.  1067)  was  about  the  size  of  a  Crow,  and  in  the  fossils  not  only 
are  the  bones  preserved,  but  also  many  of  the  feathers. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  organisation  of  this  Bird  is  the 
fact  that  the  tail  is  composed  of  about  18 — 20  free  caudal  vertebrae 
gradually  tapering  to  the  distal  end  as  in  a  Lizard.  The  rectrices 
are  arranged  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  caudal  vertebrae, 
forming  a  long  tail  quite  unlike  that  of  any  existii^  Bird.  The 
centra  probably  had  biconcave  faces.  In  addition  to  cervical  and 
thoracic  ribs  (which  were  apparently  devoid  of  imcinates)  there 
were  abdominal  ribs,  like  those  of  Sphenodon  and  Crocodiles. 

The  skull  (Fig.  1068)  is  proportionately  large,  with  rounded 
brain-case  and  strong  jaws,  in  each  of  which  is  a  series  of  conical 
tedh  lodged  in  sockets.    There  is  no  trace  of  sternum  in  either 
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Bpecimeo,  and  the  coracolds  (co.)  are  only  partially  viable :  the 

scapuUa  (sc.)  are  slender,  curved  bones,  and  there  is  a  D-ahaped 

fiucula  {d.). 

The  bonea  of  the  upper  and  fore-arm  are  of  the  normal  avian 

character :  only  one  carpal  is  certainly  known  (Fig.  1069,  c.) :  it 
apparently  belongs  to 
the  dist^  row,  and 
is  closely  applied  to 
the  first  and  second 
metacarpals.  Three 
digits  {d.  1,  2,  3)  are 
clearly  visible  in  one 
of  the  specimens — 
that  in  the  Beriin 
Museum — the  meta- 
carpals of  which  are 
usually  stated  to  be 
all  free,  in  which 
case  there  is  no 
carpo-metacarpus  as 
in  other  Birds,  and 
the  hand  approaches 
the  normal  reptilian 
type.  The  number 
of  phalanges  follows 
the  usuu  reptilian 
rule,  two  in  the  first 
d^t,  three  in  the 
second,  and  four  in 
the  third,  and  the 
ungual  phalanx  of 
all  three  digits  is 
claw  -  shaped  and 
doubtless  supported 
a  homy  claw. 

The  remigea,  like 
the  rectrices,  are  in  a 
wonderful  state  of 
preservation        {Fig. 

Fia.  1067.— ArcbKopMryz  UthOKraplilea.    From   Uie    l067),  and  are 

Beriin    spedmen.     e.  carpal  ^  rl.  furtiil*;  to.  ooraocdd ;    divisible.      aS      USUal, 
ft.  homeius;  r.roillusi  sr.  scapula  ;  u.iilna;  I— IV,  digits.    .     ,  '.  . 

mto  ^imanes  or 
metacarpo-digitala,  and  secondaries  or  cubitab.  The  primaries 
were  probably  attached  to  the  second  or  to  the  second  and  third 
of  the  digits  just  described. 

The  pdms  and  the  kind-limb  have  the  usual  avian  charact«r. 
The  tibia  and  fibula  are  separate.    The  foot  consists  of  a  slender 
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tarso-metatarsus  and  four  digits,  tiie  hallux  being  Bmall  and  directed 
badcwards. 

In  additdoD  to  the  wing  and  tail-quills  already  refened  to,  there 
are  renuuns  of  contour  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  neck  and  of  ving- 


coverts.    Moreover  the  rectrices  are  continued  forwards  by  a  series 
of  large  featiiers  which  extend  for  some  distance  along  the  sides  of 


Fio.  l(MO.— AreluemWryx  litbocr*v<ileA.  The  left  duuiiu.  e.canutl;  dl,  Snt  dl^ 
f.aeeond  digit;  ^  ttalid  digit ;  n,  m.  metacarpsb  ;  r.  nuUw  ;  u.Dlnk.  (Fiom  BMdlBy, 
aftot  DuUM.) 

the  body,  and  a  row  of  similar  but  smaller  feathers  is  attached  along 
both  anterior  and  posterior  faces  of  the  tibio-tarsus. 

A  second  species  of  Archteopteryx,  which  has  been  named 
Archaopteryx  nemensi,  has  been  found  more  recently  in  the  same 
locality. 

Bnb-CIaM  II.— Heomithei, 

External  Characters. — In  the  general  build  of  the  body  tiie 
Neomithee  difiei  from  Archaeopteryx  chieSy  in  the  shorter  and 
stouter  trunk,  and  in  the  point  of  articulation  of  the  hind-limbs 
being  thrown  forward,  so  as  to  be  almost  directly  below  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  body :  the  animal  is  thus  enabled  without  effort 
to  support  itself  on  the  legs  alone.  In  a  word  Birds  are  essentially 
bipedal,  the  only  exception  being  the  young  of  the  Hoatzin 
{Opitth4Xomus),  which  uses  its  wings  in  climbing. 
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The  neck  is  always  well  developed,  and  is  often,  as  in  the  Swan 
and  Flamingo,  of  immePBe  proportional  length.  The  cranial 
portion  of  the  head  is  usually  not  large,  but  the  beak  may  attain 
extraordinary  dimensions,  and  exhibits  a  wide  range  of  form.  It 
may  be  extremely  short  and  wide  for  catching  Moths  and  other 
flying  Insects,  as  in  Swifts  and  Goatsuckers  ;  short  and  conical  for 
eating  fruit,  as  in  Finches  ;  strongly  hooked  for  tearing  the  bodies 
of  animals,  as  in  Birds  of  Prey,  or  for  rending  fruits  of  various  kinds, 
as  in  Parrots  ;  long,  conical,  and  of  great  strength,  as  in  Storks  ; 
slender  and  elongat«d,  as  in  Swifts,  Ibises,  and  Curlews ;  broad  and 
flattened  for  feeding  in  mud,  as  in  Ducks  and  Geese  ;  expanded  at 
the  end,  as  in  Spoonbills  ;  immensely  enlarged,  as  in  Hombills  and 
Toucans.     It  is  most  commonly  bent  downwards  at  the  tip,  but 


no.  1070.— ^,  Wing  ol __     ., 

tha  Iddct  (ventral)  aspect,    eb,  1,  fint  cubital  rontei 
pre-pat^chim ;  pi.  p^n.  poet-patogiuin.    {A,  altei 


OplMlkoeoDna ;  B,  Wlii(  ol  adnlt  ApMryx ;  botli  frc 

.  o_,  ...1.1.. I .  ^_  j_  ^  J  ^^  3,  dtelta  ;  pr.  fUfi 

Fycnft;  J,  iTterTTJ,  Parker.) 


may  be  straight  or  curved  upwards,  as  in  the  Avocet,  or  bent  to 
one  side,  as  in  the  New  Zealand  Ciook-billed  Plover.  It  is  some- 
times, as  in  the  Toucans,  brilliantly  coloiued,  and  there  may  also  be 
bright  coloration  of  the  cere,  as  in  the  Macaws,  and  of  naked  spaces 
on  the  head,  as  in  the  Cassowaries.  In  the  latter  the  head  is  pro- 
duced into  a  great  homy  prominence  or  "  casque,"  supported  by 
an  elevation  of  the  roof  of  the  skull.  The  cere  is  frequently  absent. 
The  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  except  in  Apteryx, 
in  which  they  are  at  the  tip. 

The  essential  structure  of  the  wing — apart  from  its  feathers — is 
very  uniform.  As  a  rule  all  three  digits  are  devoid  of  claws,  as 
in  the  Pigeon,  but  the  Ostrich  has  claws  on  all  three  digits ;  Bhea 
on  the  first  and  sometimes  on  the  second  and  third ;  the  Cassowary, 
Emu,  and  Kiwi  (Fig.  1070,  B)  on  the  second  ;  the  Cieeted  Screamei 
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(Ghauna)  and  two  other  species,  and,  as  a  rare  abnormality,  the 
Common  Fowl  and  (roose,  on  the  first.  With  these  exceptions  the 
hand  of  the  adult  bird  has  lost  all  the  characters  of  a  fore-foot ; 
but  in  the  yoimg  of  the  Hoatzin  (Ojpisthocomus)  claws  are  present 
on  the  first  two  digits  (Fig.  1070,  A)^  which  are  sufficiently  mobile 
to  be  used  in  climbing.  Besides  the  true  claws  homy  spurs  are 
sometimes  present  on  the  carpo-metacarpus. 

There  is  ahnost  every  gradation  in  the  proportional  length  of 
the  hind-limb,  from  Birds  in  which  nothing  but  the  foot  projects 
beyond  the  contour  feathers,  and  even  the  toes  may  be  feathered, 
to  the  long-legged  Storks  and  Cranes,  in  which  the  distal  part  of 
the  tibio-tarsus  is  covered  with  scales  as  well  as  the  foot.  In 
aquatic  forms  a  fold  of  skin  or  web  is  stretched  between  the  toes, 
sometimes  including  all  four  digits,  as  in  the  Cormorants ;  some- 
times leaving  the  hallux  free,  sometimes  forming  a  separate  fringe 
to  each  digit,  as  in  the  Coots  and  Grebes.  As  to  the  toes  them- 
selves, the  commonest  arrangement  is  for  the  hallux  to  be  directed 
backwards,  and  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  forwards,  but  in  the  Owls  No.  4 
is  reversible,  i.6.,  can  be  turned  in  either  direction,  and  in  the 
Parrots,  Woodpeckers,  &c.,  it,  as  well  as  the  hallux,  is  permanently 
turned  backwards.  In  the  Swifts,  on  the  other  hand,  all  four  toes 
turn  forwards.  The  hallux  is  frequently  vestigial  or  absent,  and 
in  the  Ostrich  No.  4  has  also  atrophied,  producing  the  characteristic 
two-toed  foot  of  that  Bird. 

Pterylosis. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  Penguins,  most 
Carinataa  have  the  feathers  arranged  in  distinct  feather-tracts  or 
pterylse,  separated  by  apteria  or  featherless  spaces.  These  are 
commonly  much  more  distinct  than  in  the  Pigeon,  and  their  form 
and  arrangement  are  of  importance  in  classification  (Fig.  1071).  In 
the  Ratitse,  apteria  are  usually  found  only  in  the  young,  the  adult 
having  a  uniform  covering  of  feathers.  The  Ratitae,  also,  have 
nothing  more  than  the  merest  trace  of  booklets  on  the  barbules,  so 
that  the  barbs  do  not  interlock  and  the  vanes  of  the  feathers  are 
downy  or  hair-like.  In  the  Penguins  the  wing-feathers  are 
degenerate  and  scale-like. 

Many  Birds  are  quite  naked  when  hatched,  but  in  most  cases 
the  body  is  more  or  less  completely  covered  by  a  temporary  crop 
of  feathers,  the  nesAing-downSy  of  various  forms,  but  always  having 
a  short  axis,  soft  loose  barbs,  devoid  of  interlocking  apparatus,  and, 
except  in  the  Emu,  having  no  after-shaft  {vide  p.  410).  They  are 
succeeded,  as  already  described,  by  the  permanent  feathers. 

Many  Birds,  such  as  the  Swan,  possess  doum-feathers  or  plumuke 
throughout  life,  interspersed  among  and  hidden  by  the  contour 
feathers  or  penncB.  In  the  Heron  and  some  other  Carinatae  are 
found  jxncder-doum  patches  (Fig.  1071,  B,  p.  d.  p,  p.  d.  p'),  areas 
of  downs,  the  ends  of  which  break  off  and  make  a  fine  dust.  Semi- 
plumes  are  downs  with  a  well-developed  axis :  JUojjlumes,  as  we 
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have  Been  (Fig.  1034,  B),  have  an  elongated  axis  and  veatigi&l 
TexUlum. 

Id  many  Birds  there  springs  from  the  under  ude  of  the  qnill, 
near  the  superior  umbilicus,  a  second  vane,  the  after-shaft  (Fig.  1072), 
usually  smaller  thau  the  main  skaft,  but  sometimes  of  equal  size. 
Both  among  Cariuatffi  and  Ratitffi  we  find  genera  with  double- 
shafted  featheia  and  allied  forms  in  which  the  after-shaft  is  rudi- 
mentaiT  or  absent. 

The  feathers  are  always  shed  or  "  moulted  "  at  regular  intervala. 


Fio.  1071. — A,  pterylo^  ot  ayvaatiu  (Bsorded  Vulturs) ;  B,  of  Ardam  (Henm).  o^  Ttj 
wlog-troct ;  e.  jit,  head-tnct :  cd.  pt,  caudal  tract ;  er,  pt,  crunl  tract ;  ev.  apt.  onvtoil 
■paoe  ;  Au.  pi,  hunteral  tract ;  IM.  aiil,  lateral  spaoe  ;  p.d.p.,p.d.p',powiw-io^nj)tU^ua; 
ip.  pt,  aplnal  tiBct ;  c.  apt,  ventral  space  ;  e.  pi,  ventral  tract. 

as  a  rule  annually.    The  old  feathers  drop  out  and  new  ones  are 
formed  from  the  same  pulps. 

The  amours  of  feathers  present  great  variety.  Black,  brown,  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  colours  are  due  to  the  presence  of  definite  {og- 
ments,  i.e.  are  absorption-colours.  White,  and  in  some  caaea 
yellow,  is  produced  by  the  total  reflection  of  light  from  the  spongy 
air-containing  subatance  of  the  feather,  there  being,  as  in  neany- 
aU  other  natural  objects,  no  such  thing  as  a  white  pigment.  Blue, 
violet,  and  in  some  cases  green  are  produced  by  uie  light  from  a 
brown  pigment  becoming  broken  up  as  it  passes  through  the  super- 
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fidal  layer  of  tiie  feathers  in  its  passage  to  the  eye :   no  blue  or 
~violet  pigments  occur  in  feathers,  and  green  pigments  are  very 
rare.     The  beautiful  metallic  tinta  ofwiany  birda  are  entirely  the 
result  of  structure,  owing  their  existence  to  a 
thin,  transparent,  superficial  layer,  wMch  acts 
as  a  prism :  in  such  feathers  the  colour  changes 
according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  Bud 
and  of  me  eye  of  the  observer  with  regard  to 
the  source  of  %ht. 

There  is  also  infinite  variety  in  the  general 
coloration  of  Birds.  In  many  the  colouring 
is  distinctly  protective,  harmonising  with  the 
environment,  and  even  chaining  with  the 
latter — as  in  tiie  PtaimigaD,  which  is  greyish- 
brown  in  summer,  white  m  winter,  the  former 
hue  helping  to  conceal  the  Bird  among 
herbage,  the  latter  on  snow.  Frequently,  as 
in  Pheasants  and  Birds  of  Paradise,  the  female 
alone  is  protectively  coloured,  while  the  male 
presents  the  most  varied  and  brilliant  tints, 
enhanced  by  crests,  plumes  or  tufts  of  feathers 
on  the  wings,  elongated  tail,  &c.,  &c.  These 
have  been  variously  explained  as  "  courtship 
colours  "  for  attracting  the  female ;  as  due 
Bimply  to  the  exuberant  vitahty  of  the  male 
Bird ;  or  as  helping  to  keep  die  number  of 
males  within  proper  limits  by  rendering  them 
conspicuous  to  their  enemies.  Such  ornaments 
as  the  bars  and  spots  on  the  wings  and  tail 
of  many  gregarious  birds,  such  as  Plovers, 
fully  exposed  only  during  flight,  and  often 
widely  difierent  in  closely  allied  species,  have 
been  explained  as  "  recognition  marks,"  ser- 

n;  to  enable  str^glers  to  distinguish  between 
ock  of  their  own    and    of    some    other 
species. 

^eleton. — The  vast  majority  of  Birds  have 
saddle-shaped   or  heteroccelous  cervical   and 
thoracic  vertebrse,  but  the  thoracic  vertebne 
are  opisthocoelous  in  the  Impennes  (Penguins), 
the  Gaviffi  (Gulls),  and  the  Limicolse  (Plovers,    ^'g-^^^^^caa^'. 
Ac.),  while  in  the  Ichthyomithes  alone  they  are      wm).  showiog  aiter- 
biconcave.     The    spaces    between    adjacent      bube.  (Fram  H«adiay.} 
centra  are  traversed  by  a  meniscus  with  a 
suspensory  ligament,  as  in  the  Pigeon  (p.  374).     The  number  of 
veitebrte  is  very  variable,  especially  in  the  cervical  region,  where 
it  rises  to  twenty-five  io  the  Swan  and  sinks  to  pine  in  some 
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Song-biids.  There  is  very  commonly  more  or  less  fusion  of 
the  tboracio  vertebne,  and  the  formation  of  a  syn-sacruia  by 
the  concrescence  of  the  pbsterior  thoracic,  lumbar,  sacral,  and 
anterior  caudal  veitebrce  is  univeisal.  The  posterior  cervical 
and  anterior  thoracic  vertebrae  commonly  bear  strong  hjfpa- 
popkyses  or  inferior  processes  for  the  origin  of  the  great  flexor 
muscles  of  the  neck.  The  number  of  true  sacral  vertebrte  varies 
from  one  to  five.  A  pygostyle,  formed  by  the  fusion  of  more  or 
fewer  of  the  caudal  vertebrse,  is  of  general  occurrence,  but  is  small 
and  insignificant  or  absent  in  the  Katitte. 


Fta.lOTS. — Btsrna of vtuioUB Birds.  ^,aBlliU(«>iaiiKiii Fowl, young);  fi. Tardiu (Thnishl : 
CVnltnr (Vulture);  y>, FroeallarlB (Petrel) ;  S,  Oavnurtaa (Csssovur).  ami.  lot.  vr. 
aotBrtor  lateral  procsss  ;  ear.  carina  ;  ei.  elavlelB  ;  eor.  coracold  ;  /on.  (ontonelle  ;  /w. 
turoula  ;  oN.  Int.  pr.  oblique  lateral  pioceu  ;  oe.  paired  oHiflcatlan  of  stanium  In  S  ;  u,  /, 
carlnal  oeslflcatlon  lo  A  ;  d>.  S,  ot.  3,  lateral  aealflcaClone  ;  pott.  med.  pr.  poat«rIiu  median 

spina  Bteml.     (J,  and  E/afler  W.  K.  Parker  ;  B,  C,  and  D,  from  Bronn's  TftiWreieA.) 

The  ribs  are  always  double-headed,  the  sternal  ribs  are  ossified, 
not  merely  calcified,  and  are  united  with  the  vertebral  ribs  by 
synovial  joints.  Ossified  uncinates  are  nearly  always  present,  and 
usually  become  ankylosed  to  the  vertebral  ribs. 

What  may  be  considered  as  the  normal  type  of  sUmitm  is  a 
broad  plate,  concave  dorsally  from  side  to  side,  and  produced 
ventrally  into  an  antero-posterior  keel  which  is  ossified  from  a 
distinct  c«ntre  (Fig,  1073,  A,  os.  1).  The  posterior  edge  of  the  bone 
is  either  entire  {D),  or  presents  on  each  side  of  the  keel  one  or  two 
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moie  OF  less  deep  notches  {A,  B)  oi  foramina  (0).  In  the  Ratitae 
(£)  the  keel  is  either  absent  or  reduced  to  the  merest  vestige,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  carinal  ossification  in  the  70111^.  External  to 
the  coracoid  grooves  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sternum  is  produced  into 
la^er  or  smeJler  antero-lateral  processes  (arU.  lot.  pr.) ;  in  the  Emu 
these  are  of  great  size  and  are  closely  applied  to  the  pericardium. 

It  was  upon  the  characters  of  the  raft-like  sternum  that  the 
group  Batitte  was 
founded,  but  the 
difierence  between 
them  and  the 
Caiinatffi  in  this 
respect  is  not  ab- 
solute, the  ratite 
condition  having 
been  acquired  by 
many  Garinatce 
which  have  lost 
the  power  of  flight. 
The  keel  is  very 
small  in  Ocydro- 
mus,  Nolomis,  and 
Aptomis,  three 
flightleee  Rails — 
the  last  extinct— 
from  New  Zea- 
land, and  is  prac- 
tically absent  in 
the  Dodo  (Didus) 
and  Solitaire 
{Pezophapa),  two 
gigantic  extinct 
Pigeons  from 
Mauritius  and 
Rodriguez,  in  the 
Kakapo      or 

\Tiuuuu   parroc  {From  a  photograph  by  A.  Hamilton.) 

{Stnti^ops)  of  New 

Zealand,  in  the  extinct  Giant-Goose  {Cnemiomis)  from  the  same 
country,  and  in  Hesperomis.  The  absence  of  the  carina  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  an  adaptive  modification  of  no  significance 
as  indicating  affinity. 

The  entire  order  of  Penguins  (Impennes)  and  the  extinct  Great 
Auk  {Aloa  impennia)  are  tJso  flightless,  but  their  wings,  instead  of 
being  functionless,  are  modified  into  powerful  swimming  paddles 
(Fig.  1074).  There  has  therefore,  in  these  cases,  been  no  reduction 
either  of  the  pectoral  muscles  or  of  the  carina. 


The  giuU  of  Biids  is  generally  remarkable  for  its  huge  orbits 
separated  by  a  thin  inter-orbital  septum,  and  for  tJte  comparatdTely 
small  sizQ  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  its  turbinals.  The  most  siaiking 
ezceptioa  is  afforded  by  the  Eiwi  (Apteryx),  in  which  the  orbits 
(Fig.  1076}  are  small  and  indistinct,  while  the  olfactory  chambeis 
{Ec.  Eth.)  extend  backwards  between  the  eyes ;  the  orbits  being 
therefore  separated  from  one  another  by  the  whole  width  of  the 
organ  of  smell.  The  same  thing  occors,  to  a  less  degree,  in  the 
Uoas. 

In  its  essential  features  the  Bkull  is  remarkably  nnifonn  through- 


o.  1075.— Mtvryx  mmntam.    Skull  of  >  young  ■pednica,  alde'vigw.    ThB^cutUagtiwiu 

Caindotted.  ^l.^fA.ftllBphaaDld:  Aiv.aaBuUr;Qii.I,m.2,caDdylBolaa*dnte:  DikL 
1017;  it.  jir„<I.)H'.  dMoendlngprocessM  of  naul  uidtronUl;  St.  Bth.  tOoeOiaati 
Ex.  ml.  extni-<»lumelU :  Ex.  Oc  ex-oc£lplUJ  :  ^.  Irontelh  Ju.  Jugal ;  £<u.  UtTrrnal ;  at. 
/or. Iwrmu]  (onnten  ;  Ifa.aaial:  lu.'ap. aual spertun';  St. II. Ill, IV.ovtiatatmaB, 
tnuumlttlaB  slso  the  3rd  lud  4th  nervea  1  Nc.  V,  (otKoaT,  tor  orblto-iuwJ  nam ;  I/v.  VII. 
for  f»cl«l;    Po.  p»rlet»];    Pal.  p»l»Un«  ■"' " —   — 


orbital  fonmsn  ;  St.  gquftmoau.    ' 


>1  prooBwol 
'arW.) 


out  the  class.  The  rounded  form  of  the  brain-case,  more  or  less 
concealed  externally  by  ridges  for  the  attachment  of  muscles ;  the 
upper  beak,  composed  mainly  of  great  triradiate  premaxillsB  ;  the 
single,  smaU,  rounded  occipital  condyle  ;  the  slender  maxillo-iugal 
arch ;  the  large  parasphenoidal  rostrum ;  the  freely  articiuated 
quadrate,  with  its  otic,  orbital,  and  articular  processes  ;  the  absence 
of  the  reptilian  post-frontals  ;  and  the  early  ankylosis  of  the  bones- 
all  these  characters  are  universal  among  Birds.  There  are,  however, 
endless  differences  in  detail,  some  of  which,  connected  with  the 
bones  of  the  palate,  are  of  importance  in  clas^cstion. 

In  the  Ratitss  and  the  Tinamoua  (Orypfwrt)  there  are  large  baa- 
pterygoid  processes  (Fig.  1076,  B,  ■ptg.  -pr)  springing,  as  in  Lizards, 
from  the  basi-sphenoid,  and  articulating  with  ^e  pterygoids  near 
their  posterior  ends.  The  vomer  [Vo)  is  large  and  broad,  and  is 
usually  connected  posteriorly  with  the  palatines  {Pal),  which  do 
not  articulate  with  the  rostrum.  The  maxillopalatine  processes 
are  comparatively  small,  and  do  not  unite  with  one  another  or 
witii  the  vomer.  This  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  palate  is 
called  drotncBognatlums. 
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In  many  Carinato,  e.g.  the  Pigeon  and  the  Fowl,  the  baei- 
pteiygoid  processes  aie  either  absent  or  spring  from  the  base  of 
the  loetnun.  The  vomer  is  small  and  pointed,  oi  may  be  absent, 
and  the  p^atines  articulate 
posteriorly  with  the  rostrum. 
The  mazillo-palatiues  do  not 
unite  with  one  another. 
These  peculiarities  charac- 
terise  the  schizagnathous 
arrangement.  In  the  Pas- 
seres  a  umilar  arrangement 
obtains,  bat  the  vomer  is 
broad  and  truncated  instead 
of  pointed  in  front.  This 
gives  the  CEgi&ognalhous 
arrangement.  Lastly  in  tiie 
Storks,  Birds  of  Prey,  Ducks 
and  G«e8e,  &g.,  the  mastUo- 
palatinea  {Fig.  1077,  mx.  p) 
fuse  with  one  another  in  the 
middle  line,  often  giving  rise 
to  a  flat,  spongy  palate  and 
producing  the  desmoffnathmis 
arrangement. 

The  most  specialised  form 
of  skull  is  found  in  the 
Parrots  (Fig.  1076).  In  many 
Birds  ^e  nasals  and  the 
ascending  process  of  tlie  pre- 
mazilla  are  very  thin  and 
elastic  where  they  join  the 
skall,  and  there  is  an  uuossified 
space  in  the  mesethmoid,  so 

uiat  the  upper  beak  is  capable  _  

.                -Tf      ,,                 '^.       ,  110,1078. — Aptaryz  mantam.   Skull  of  young 

01   a   COnfilderable    amount   OI  Bpedmen,  from  IwIdw.    The  urUlaglnouB  pvta 

mnimniDnf:      in      tlin      uPTticiil  "«■  dotted.     B.  Oe.  bMl-ocdplUI ;    B.  pig.  pr. 

movemenn  m  tne  vertical  bud^ptotyBoid  pmcssB ;  b.  t™.  basi-tempord  -. 
nlane.    In  Parrots  there  is  a     Bc.aA.eoio-euunoid;  Bm  r.Euiuebtaiitobe: 

true  lOmt  between  the  upper        IiiLCar.iieitMdtoruaa,-Ux.mmxma,;Sv.Vir, 

beak  and  tne  akail,  atlowmg  gesiuidv*«uB;fft>.xjj,rarhn»gR>aai;o<.cn. 
of  th.1    movement    of   the     ^!%l^^.  Z-J-'JS^'^} 

former  which    is    so    Strikins      *•""-  promaxUta  -.  Ptt.  ptaryBOld  ;  Om.  (orb.  pr.) 

.1.        1-    -  -n-    ji        iitt"    °        orblUl  protesa  of  qoadrato;    Qu.  (at.  pr.}  oUa 

m    the    bving    iiird.      When       Pki<»u  ;  son.  nxtfum  -,  a.  Oe.  aimre-ocdplM  ; 

the  mandible  is  depressed,  |„*^^""'(:K»?^i™^^'^- """"^  = 
thecontractton  of  the  digastric 

mnsde  causes  a  forward  movement  of  the  lower  end  of  the  quadrate, 
which  pushes  forwards  the  maxillo-jugal  bar  and  the  palatines  and 
pteiygoids,  the  latter  sliding  upon  the  rostrum.    Both  the  maxilliB 


and  the  paUtanes  are  articalated 
in  front  with  the  piemaziUa,  and 
together  push  it  upwards ;  in 
this  way  depreaeion  of  the  lower 
produces  an  automatic  raising  of 
the  upper  jaw.  The  great  size 
and  strength  of  both  premaxilla 
and  mandible  are  remarkable,  as 
also  is  the  fact  that  the  orbit  is 
completely  surrounded  by  bone, 
a  hackvfuxl  process  of  the  lacry- 
mal  being  jomed  beneath  it  by  a 
forward  process  of  the  frontal. 

The  mandible  contains  in  the 

young  Bird  the  six  bones  on  each 

side  characteristic  of   Reptiles ; 

the  coronary  is,  however,   often 

absent.     As   a   rule  the  head  of 

the  quadrate  articulates  with  the 

roof  of  the  tympanic  cavity  by 

a  single  facet  in  KatitiB,  by  a 

double   facet  in   Carinatsa.     The 

Fio.  1UT7.— AnasbMchucDurk).  Ventral  hyoid  always  agrees   in  essential 

?o?:J.f '"'«■.  bti^pr^**;"?^^''"!"'  respects  with  that  of  the  Pigeon  ; 

puirygoWprocBsa:  6...bwi-apHMic.iii;  6^<.  Jn  the  Woodpecker  the  posterior 

ture  of  EusfschlBn  tube  ;   /.  m.  loramen    COmua      are     CUIVed     roUUd      the 

fT^-:L'-^^t^-  'H^p.'^Sroi  head  and  attached  to  the  skull  in 

^■'iSliCr^^'^i^^S'r't'.^TJ^:  the  neighbourhood  of   the   right 

prem»iiii«;  q.  quftdrat* :  k(.  quaiirBio-  nostril,  a  verv  flexible  and  pro- 

jugsl;    p.  vomer;    IX,  X,  (onmea  tot  ,        .,,'    ,          ■'  ,    .               ,       K 

ninth  and  tenth  nerves ;  Xll,  loi  tvetfth  trUSlble  toUgUe  bemg  produced. 

«rve.    (Fro^Wleder^dmat-^i^ta.)  r^^    stTUCtUrc  of    the   shouider- 

girdle  furnishes  one  of  the  most  fundamental  dbtinctive  characters 

between  Eatitse  and  

Carinatce,     but,     as 

with     the    sternum, 

the    difierences    are 

adaptive  and  not  of  i 

phylogenetic    signifi-  I 

cance.    In  most  Cari- 

natfe   both   coracoid 

and  scapula  are  large 

and  united  with  one 

another  by  ligament ; 

the  coracoid  has   an 

acrocoracoid  and  the 

scapula  an  acromion  _ 

'  „„     .    ,1. FIQ.  107S,— Skull  of  Am  (M»c»w).    (From  >  photograph  W 

process ;  the  coraco-  a.  Hamiitoa.)  i~  -^  r- 
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scapular  angle  is  acute ;  and  there,  is  a  furcula.    In  the  Ratitse 
the  coracoid   (Fig.  1079,  cor.)  and  scapula   (sop.)  are   much    re- 
duced in  proportional  size  and  are  ankylosed  with  one  anothei ; 
the   aciocoracoid  [acr.  cor.)   and   acromion    (acr.)    processes    are 
reduced    or  absent ;    the  coraco-scapular  angle  approaches  two 
right  angles ;  and  there  ia  no  furcula,  although  separate  vestiges 
of  clavides  are  present  in  the  Emu  and  Cassowary.     In  some  of 
the  Moas  {Pachyomts,  &c.)  the  shoulder-girdle'  is  wholly  absent. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Btenium, 
the  distinction  is  not  absolute.     In 
Hesperomis,  the  Dodo,  the  Solitaire, 
Aptomis,  Notomis,  Ocydromus,  and 
CnemiomiB  the  bones  of  the  shoulder- 
girdle  are  proportionally  small,  the 
coraco-scapular  angle   exceeds  90°, 
and  in  some  cases,  such  as  certain 
Farrakeets  and  Owls,  the  furcula  is 
feeble,     or    represented    by    paired 
vestiges,     or      absent.       Curiously 
enough,  considering  that  increase  in 
the  coraco-scapular  angle  is  usually 
correlated  with   diminished  powers 
of  flight,  it  also  slightly  exceeds  90° 

in   the  Albatross  and   some   of  its     fio.  1079.— Apt«w«i«uuit»iii.  The 

allies.  lott  abouldgritfidls.   A,  uitchor ;  B, 

T  •.       3   1..     Ti-   :i       J.I.  UUnl  (outer)  intfane.     aer.  mco- 

In    most    adult    Birds     the    pro-  mloD;   aer.  tar.  ftcrocoracotd ;   ear. 

coracoid  is  reduced  to  a  process  on  T^r^^T^n^V  rC: 
the  doraal  end  of  the  coracoid,  pSw.)*^*  '**^^  '*""  '^'  ''" 
but    in   the    Ostrich    and    in    the 

embryo  of  Apteryz  it  is  well  developed  and  separated  by  a  fenestra 
from  the  coracoid.  A  small  bone,  the  accessory  scapQa,  is  some- 
times found  on  the  outer  side  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  variations  in  the  structure  of  the  wing  are  mostly  matters 
of  proportiMi,  but  a  remarkable  flattening  of  all  the  bones  is  very 
characteristic  of  Penguins  (Fig.  1074),  which  are  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  a  sesamoid  bone,  the  patdla  vhums, 
taking  the  place  of  the  olecranon  process.  In  the  £mu  and  Kiwi 
the  firat  and  third  digits  of  the  normal  wing  have  atrophied  during 
development,  the  middle  one  alone  remaining.  In  the  Uoas 
(Fig.  1080)  no  trace  of  a  wing  has  been  found,  and  in  one  species 
only  is  there  even  a  trace  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  In  the  embryos 
of  several  Birds  an  additional  digit  has  been  found  on  the  ulnar 
or  post-axial  side  (Fig.  1081,  dg.  i} :  this  brii^  the  tot^  number 
of  digits  up  to  four,  the  fifth  of  the  peutadactyle  hand  alone  being 
unrepresented. 

The  simplest  type  of  pdvic  girdle  is  found  in  Apteryx  (Fig.  1082) 
and  the  Tmamous,  in  which  both  pubis  and  ischium  are  free  along 
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their  whole  length,  as  in  Dioosauis.     In  the  Emu  and  Caasowaiy 

the  pubis  and  ischium  unite  by  cartilage  or  boue  at  theii  posterior 

end  mth  the  ilium,  and  in  most  Birds  the  union  between  the  two 

last  is  ezteneive,  the  deep  ischiatic 

notch    being  retraced  by  a  small 

foram^.     In  the  emb^onic  coa- 

ditioQ  (Big.  1083)  the  ibum  has  a 

very  small   pie-acetabular  portion, 

the  pubis  and  ischium  aie  nearly 

vertical,    and    there    is    a   distinct 

pectineal  process  (pp) — -retained  in 

Apteryx  (Kg.  1082,  j».)— the  whole 

pubis  bdng  singulBxIy  like  that  of 

a  Dinosaur.     In   the  Ostrich  alone  - 

the  pubea  unite  in  the  middle  ventral 

line  to  form   a   symphysis :    Hhea 

presents   the   unique  peculiarity  of 

a  dorsal  symphysis  of  the  iscMa, 

jmt  below  tie  vertebral  colimin:  „„  ,„._„.™.  „„^  „„, 

in  the   jtimu   the  postenor  end  of     Fon-iimbofsmbno.  itg.  i— «,  digihi ; 

the  pubis  gives  off  a  slender  pro-     fAit^T^tin."'  '*"'"'  "'^  "'"'■ 

cess,  which  extends  forwards  close 

to  tbe  ventral  edge  of  that  bone  and  probably  represents  the 

ejn-pu&is  of  Reptiles. 

liie  bones  of  the  hind-limb  are  very  uniform  throughout  the 
class,  but  the  form  of  the  tarso-metataiBUs  of  Penguins  is  worthy 


of  notice.  It  is  short  and  wide,  its  three  constituent  metatarsals, 
though  fused,  are  clearly  distingoishable  throughout  their  whole 
length,  and  the  resemblaace  to  the  homologous  part  in  Iguanodon 


IB  very  striking.  In  the  embryo  {Via.  1084)  a  vestige  of  the  fifth 
digit  (mt.  Isl.  5)  has  beea  found 
in  the  form  of  a  small  rod  of 
cartilage  on  the  post-axial  or 
fibular  side.  One  or  two  free 
centialia  may  occur  in  the 
mesotarsal  joint. 

The  skeleton  is  always  more 
or  less  pneumatic,  but  there  is 
no  definite  lelatioa  betiveen 
pneumaticity  and  power  of 
flight.  A  very  usual  arrange- 
ment is  for  all  the  bones  to 
contain  aii  except  those  of  the 

_  „     ^    ^,     ,        "'__„    fore-arm  and  hand,  shank  and 
Fio,  loss.— ObUiu  h«aklT«  {oDmmon  Powl).    ,      .       u    .     ■        .    !  -n 

InnomlDKte  ut  ■  bIi  d>y>'  embryo.   Jt.  Ulum  ;     loOt.      ISUt    m    Apteryx,     JreU- 

atSft£iS.OuK.KS?"°™-   grnnB.  «nd    K.me    Song-bWs 
the  skull  alone  is  pneumatic, 
while  in  the  Hombilt  every  bone  in  the  body  contains  fur. 

Myology. — As  might  be  inferred  from  a  study  of  the  skdeton, 
the  muscles  of  flight  undergo  a 
great  reduction,  often  amounting 
to  complete  atrophy,  in  the  Ratitw ; 
and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  flightless 
Cariuatae.  The  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  an  ambiens  and  of  cer- 
tain other  muscles  in  the  leg  and 
in  the  wing  furnish  characters  of 
considerable  classiflcatory  import- 
ance. 

Digestive  Organs. — In  all 
existing  Keomithes  the  jaws  are 
covered  by  a  horny  beak  and  there  . 

are    no    teeth.      But    that    teeth  ' 

were   present  in  the  more  primi-  *'"' 

tive    Birds,   and    have    gradually        Aftt^.. 
been    lost   during    the    evolution      MttsLst 
of  the   recent   orders,  seems   cer- 
tain from  the  fact  that  the   cre- 
taceous  Birds    were   toothed.     In 
Hesperomb     (Fig.     1064)     there 

are  long  conical  tcclh  in  both  ^'S'^'S^;^-..^!^ 
jaws,  set  in  a  continuous  groove.  Bb'iiu«''«(''taL'i-5*'in^u«^ 
In  Ichthyomis  {Fig.  1065)  the  m  tibU;  m.  ubuie.'  {After  t.  jf 
teeth  are  thecodont,  like  those  P"^'-) 
of  the  Crocodile,  each  being  placed  in  a  distinct  socket.  In 
OoBtOTuis  and  in  Odontopteiyx,  an  extinct  carinate  form  allied 
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to  the  Anseres,  the  margins  of  the  bony  jaws  are  produced  into 
strong,  pointed,  tooth-like  prominences. 

In  the  efnteric  canal  the  chief  variations  have  to  do  with  the  size 
of  the  crop  and  of  the  cseca,  with  the  ^zard,  and  with  the  coiling 
of  the  intestine.  In  grain-eating  Birds  the' 'gizzard  has  thick 
muscular  walls  and  is  lined  by  a  thickened i|f>homy  epithelium, 
as  in  the  Pigeon :  in  flesh-eaters,  such  as  Gulls,  Petrels,  Hawks, 
and  Owls,  it  is  thin-walled  and  lined  with  epithelium  of  the  ordinary 
character.  In  the  Common  Fowl  and  many  other  Birds  the  caeca 
are  of  great  length.  A  gaU-bladder  is  usually  present :  the  spleen  is 
always  small.  The  tongue  may  be  pointed,  as  in  the  Pigeon ;  very 
long  and  protrusible,  as  in  Woodpeckers ;  short  and  thick,  as  in 
Parrots ;  or  modified  for  honey-sucking  by  the  tip  being  produced 
either  into  a  brush-like  organ  or  into  paired  suclmig  tubes. 
There  are  variously  situated  buccal  glands,  to  some  of  which  the 
name  salivary  is  often  applied. 

Respiratory  and  Vocal  Organs. — The  rings  of  the  trachea 
are  always  ossified  :  the  tube  is  frequently  deflected  to  one  side  by 
the  crop,  as  in  the  Pigeon,  and  may  undergo  such  an  increase 
in  length  as  to  extend  beneath  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  or  even 
into  the  keel  of  the  sternum.  The  syrinx  is  either  tracheo-bronchial, 
as  in  the  Pigeon,  i.e.,  formed  by  the  distal  end  of  the  trachea  and 
the  proximid  ends  of  the  bronchi,  or  is  exclusively  tracheal  or  ex- 
clusively bronchial.  In  singing  Birds  it  is  complex,  and  is  provided 
with  numerous  muscles — ^five  or  seven  pairs. 

The  lungs  are  always  firmly  fixed  to  the  dorsal  body- wall  by  a 
pulmonary  aponeurosis,  and  are  but  slightly  distensible.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  air-sacs  has  been  described  in  the 
Pigeon  (p.  386) :  in  Apteryx  the  abdominal  air-sacs  are  small,  and 
are  completely  enclosed  by  the  oblique  septum,  so  as  not  to  extend 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  among  the  viscera.  The  bronchi  send 
off  branches  at  right  angles. 

The  Circulatory  O^ans  agree  in  all  essential  respects  with 
those  of  the  Pigeon  :  their  most  characteristic  features  are  the  large 
size  of  the  heart,  the  muscular  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve, 
the  atrophy  of  the  left  aortic  arch,  and  the  vestigial  character 
of  the  renal  portal  system.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  always 
oval  and  nucleated. 

Nervous  System  and  Sense  Organs. — The  brain  is  also 
very  uniform  in  structure,  being  characterised  by  its  short,  rounded 
hemispheres,  large  folded  cerebellum  produced  forwards  to  meet 
the  hemispheres,  and  laterally  placed  optic  lobes.  In  the  embryo 
the  optic  lobes  have  the  nonniBd  dorsal  position,  and  the  whole 
brain  resembles  that  of  a  Reptile.  In  Apteryx,  in  correlation 
with  the  reduction  of  the  eyes,  the  optic  lobes  are  very  small, 
and  are  situated  on  the  under  side  of  the  brain.  Above  the 
anterior  conunissure  is  a  small  bundle  of  fibres  which  has  been 
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considered  as  the  homologue  of  the  hippooampal  commissure  of 
Mammals. 

Apteryx  is  also  distinguished  by  the  high  development  of  the 
olfactory  chamber,  which  extends  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the 
level  of  the  optic  foramina :  the  turbinals  are  large  and  complex, 
and  there  is  a  vestige  of  the  cartilage  of  Jacobson's  organ.  The 
small  eye  differs  from  that  of  all  other  Birds  in  the  absence  of 
a  pecten,  although  a  vestige  of  that  organ  occurs  in  the  embryo. 
The  structure  of  the  auditory  organ  is  very  uniform  throughout 
the  class. 

Urinogenital  Organs. — In  these,  also,  the  general  agreement 
with  the  Pigeon  is  very  close,  the  most  characteristic  feature  being 
the  more  or  less  complete  atrophy  of  the  right  ovary  and  oviduct. 
The  Megistanes,  Rhese,  Anseres,  and  some  other  Birds  have  a  penis 
in  the  form  of  a  thickening  of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  cloaca  :  it 
has  a  groove  on  the  dorsal  surface  acting  as  a  sperm-channel,  and 
its  distal  end  is  invaginated,  in  the  position  of  rest,  by  an  elastic 
ligament.  In  the  Ostrich  there  is  a  soUd  penis,  like  that  of  Chelonia 
and  Crocodiles  :  it  can  be  retracted  into  a  pouch  of  the  cloaca. 

Development. — The  process  of  development  in  Birds  has  been 
most  thoroughly  worked  out  in  the  Common  Fowl,  but  enough  is 
known  of  the  embryology  of  other  Birds  to  show  that  the  differences 
are  comparatively  unimportant. 

The  ovum  is  always  large  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  food-yolk  ; 
the  protoplasm  forms  a  small  germinal  disc  at  the  upper  pole.  Im- 
pregnation is  internal,  and  as  the  oosperm  passes  down  the  oviduct 
it  is  coated  by  successive  secretions  from  the  oviducal  glands.  It 
first  receives  a  coat  of  thick,  viscid  aUmmen  (Fig.  1085,  <db.),  which, 
as  the  egg  rotates  during  its  passage,  becomes  coiled  at  either  end 
into  a  twisted  cord,  the  chalaza  (cA.).  Next,  more  fluid  albumen 
{alb')  is  deposited  layer  by  layer,  then  a  tough,  parchment-like 
shell-membrane  {sh.  m.),  and  finally  a  calcareous  shell  (sh.).  The 
shell-membrane  is  double,  and,  at  the  broad  end  of  the  egg,  the 
two  layers  are  separate  and  enclose  an  air-cavity  (a.).  The  shell 
may  be  white  or  variously  coloured  by  special  pigments  :  it  consists 
of  three  layers,  and  is  traversed  by  vertical  pore-canals,  which  are 
unbranched  in  the  Carinatse  and  in  Apteryx,  branched  in  the  other 
Ratitse. 

The  eggs  may  be  laid  on  the  bare  ground  or  on  the  rocks  by  the 
sea-shore,  as  in  Penguins  and  Auks,  or  on  the  ledges  on  inaccessible 
cliffs,  as  in  the  Sooty  Albatross  {Dmnedeafuliginosa) ;  but  as  a  rule 
a  nest  is  constructed  for  their  reception  by  the  parent  Birds.  This 
may  simply  be  a  hole  in  the  sand,  as  in  the  Ostrich;  a  mere 
clearing  on  the  hill-side  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  of  earth,  as  in  the 
Wandering  Albatross  (Diomedea  exulans) ;  or  a  cylinder  with 
excavated  top,  built  of  grass,  earth,  and  manure,  as  in  the  Molly- 
mawks  {Diomedea  mdanophrys,  &c.).    It  may  take  the  form  of  a 
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bunow,  as  in  many  Fetrels,  Kingfishers,  and  Sand-martins,  oi  it 
may  be  more  oi  less  elaborately  built  or  woven  of  stidiB,  moss, 
leaves,  hair,  or  feathers,  showing  every  stage  of  constructive  skill, 
from  tiie  rude  contrivance  of  sticks  of  the  Pigeon  and  Eagle  to  the 
accurately  constructed  cap-  or  dome-aliaped  nests  of  many  familiar 
Passeres.  In  the  Tailor-Bird  (Orthotomus)  it  is  formed  of  leaves 
sewn  together,  the  beak  acting  as  needle  :  in  a  Malayan  Swift 
(ColloeaJaa)  it  is  largely  built  of  the  secretion  of  the  Bird's  buccal 
glands. 

The  number  of  eggs  laid  varies  from  15-18  in  the  Partridge  to 
a  single  one  in  many  Sea-birds  and  in  the  Kiwi.  As  a  rule  the  she 
of  the  eggs  bears  some  proportion  to  that  of  the  Bird,  the  smallest 


being  those  of  Humming-birds,  the  largest  those  of  the  Moas  and 
of  MfyoTim  :  but  in  Apteryx  the  egg  is  of  disproportionate  size — 
as  laige  as  a  Swan's  or  an  Albatross's,  the  Kiwi  itself  being  no  larger 
than  a  barndoor  Fowl. 

SegmefUation  takes  place  during  the  passage  of  the  egg  down  the 
oviduct,  and  resulta,  as  in  Eeptjles,  in  the  formation  of  a  bla3to- 
derm  {Fig.  1085,  U.)  occupying  a  small  area  on  the  upper  pole  of 
the  yolk.  Aft«r  the  egg  is  laid,  the  process  of  development  is 
arrested  imleas  the  temperature  is  kept  up  to  about  37°  to  40°  C.  : 
this  is  usually  done  by  the  heat  of  the  body  of  the  parent  Birds, 
one  or  both  of  which  sit  upon,  or  incubate,  the  eggs  until  the  young 
are  hatched ;  but  in  the  Aiistralian  mound-makers  (Mega- 
podms)  Uie  eggs  are  buried  in  heaps  of  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
the  decompositioQ  of  which  generates  the  necessary  heat. 
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In  the  newly-laid  egg  the  blastoderm  is  divisible,  as  in  Reptiles, 
into  two  parts,  a  central,  clear  area  peUudda  (Fig.  1086,  or.  pi,)  and 
a  peripheral  area  opaca  {ar.  op.),  and  is  formed  of  a  superficial 
ectoderm  having  below  it  a  somewhat  irregular  aggr^ation  of 
cells  not  yet  forming  a  definite  layer. 

On  the  surface  of  the  area  pellucida,  as  in  the  Reptiles,  appears 
an  embryonic  shield^  the  formation  of  which  is  due  to  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  ectoderm  cells  in  a  ventral  direction.  A  primitive 
knot  (p.  353)  is  absent  as  a  distinct  structure,  and  there  is  no 
invagination.  In  the  posterior  part  of  the  area  pellucida  behind 
the  embryonic  shield  appears  a  longitudinal  opaque  band,  the 
primitive  streak  {pr.  «<.),  and  along  the  middle  of  this  is  formed  a 
groove,  the  primitive  groove.  The  latter  represents  the  blastopore  of 
the  Reptiles,  and  there  is  no  archenteric  cavity.    It  is  by  active 


Fio.  1086. — OaUus  bankiva.  Two  stagesl  n  the  development  of  the  blastoderm :  diagram- 
matic, w.  op.  area  opaca  ;  ar.  pi.  area  pellucida ;  hd.  head ;  med.  gr.  medullary  groove  ; 
met.  mesoderm,  indicated  by  dotted  outline  and  deeper  shade ;  pr,  am.  pro-amnion  ipr.  st. 
primitive  streak ;  pr.  v.  protovertebrae.    (From  Marshall's  Bnufrytioffyt  m  part  after  Duval.) 

proliferation  of  cells  along  the  course  of  the  primitive  streak,  which 
represents  the  coalescent  lips  of  the  blastopore,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  masses  of  new  cells  that  grow  out  laterally  and 
forwards  into  the  space  between  the  ectoderm  and  yolk-endoderm, 
that  the  foundations  of  the  mesoderm  are  formed.  In  the  anterior 
primitive  streak-region  the  primitive  knot  of  the  Reptiles  is  repre- 
sented by  a  close  union,  for  a  short  space,,  of  all  three  layers.  In 
front  the  primitive  streak  becomes  free  from  the  ectoderm  and 
unites  below  with  the  endoderm :  this  anterior  extremity  of  the 
primitive  streak  is  known  as  the  head-process. 

As  there  is  no  invagination  in  Birds  in  general,  there  is  no  primitive 
endoderm,  and  the  definitive  endoderm  is  formed  solely  from  cells 
underlying  the  embryonic  shield.  The  notochord  is  formed  by  an 
axial  modification  of  the  endoderm  cells  along  the  anterior  primitive 
streak-region  and  the  head-process.     In  the  latter  is  formed  the 
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aDterior  or  tiead-part  of  the  Dotocliord,  and  from  it  are  derived  also 
the  mesodeim  of  the  head  and  the  endodennal  lining  of  the  head- 
part  of  the  enteric  canal. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak  the  meduUary 
groove  {med.  gr.)  appears,  and  the  meduUary  folds  which  bound  it 
on  the  right  and  left  diverge  poateriorly,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
anterior  end  of  the  primitive  streak,  in  jost  the  same  way  as  they 
embrace  the  blastopore  in  Amphioxus.  In  some  Birds  there  is  an 
invagination  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive  groove,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  a  neurenteric  canal.     Both  primitive  streak 
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FlO.  lOST.— aaUu  IwnklT*.  Two  lUsei  In  Uie  deveto[H»eiit  of  the  embryo,  ajl.  allaotoli ; 
am.  ent  edge  of  kmnlon  :  on.  mm  ;  sit.  av.  eudltory  spartuie ;  cm.  :  eudltciy  sec ;  /,  br. 
ton-btalo :  /.I.  loie-Umb  -,  h.br.  hlad-braJn  :  h.l.  mnd-Umb  ;  U.  heart ;  Ay.  hyold  anh ; 
tK.br.  mld-bnln  ;  mo,  mandibalor  arch  ;  na.  nostril ;  (.  tell.    (After  Duval.) 

and  medullary  groove  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  l^e 
egg,  the  broad  end  of  the  latter  being  to  the  embryo's  right. 

The  blastodenn  gradually  extends  peripherally  bo  aa  to  cover 
the  yolk,  and  thereby  becomes  divisible  into  an  embryonic  'portion, 
from  which  tie  embryo  is  formed,  and  an  extra-emlm)<mvs  portion 
which  investe  the  yolk-sac,  and  takes  no  direct  8hare  in  the  formation 
of  the  embryo.  The  extension  of  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm 
takes  place  regularly  and  symmetrically,  but  the  extra-embryonic 
mesoderm,  while  extending  equally  in  the  lateral  and  posterior 
regions,  grows  forwards  in  the  form  of  paired  extensions,  which 
afterwards  unite,  so  that  for  a  time  there  is  an  area  of  the  blastodenn 
in  front  of  the  head  of  the  embryo,  formed  of  ectoderm  and  endoderm 
only :  this  is  odled  the  pro-amnion  (pr.  am). 
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At  an  early  penod  the  vertdfral  plate  or  dorsal  portion  of  mesoderm 
bounding  the  medullary  groove  becomes  segmented  into  proto- 
vertebne  {Pig.  1086,  B,  pr.  v.),  and  the  lateral  j^ate  or  ventral  portion 
of  the  same  layer  spUte  into  somatic  and  splanchnic  layers  with 
the  ccBlome  between  (Fig.  1089,  B). 

Gradually  the  embryo  becomes  folded  off  from  the  yolk-sac,  as 
in  other  large-yolked  ^gs  ;  but,  owing  apparently  to  the  confined 
space  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  it  soon  turns  over  so  as  to  lie  with 
its  left  side  agunst  the  yolk,  and  its  right  side  facing  the  shell 
(Fig.  1088).  The  body  (Fig.  1087,  A)  becomes  strongly  flexed  so  as 
to  bring  the  head  and  tail  almost  into  contact,  and  the  head  soon 
acquires  a  proportionally  immense  size,  with  very  large  projecting 
eyes.  At  first  the  head  is  quite  like  that  of  one  of  the  lower  verte- 
brate embryos,  with  protuberant  brain-swellings  (/.  br.,  m.  br.,  h.  br.), 
am  large  square  mouth, 

ventrally  placed 
nostrils  connected 
by  grooves  with  the 
mouth,  and  three  or 

a  vA     '*""   P*™  **'  ^' 

y       slits.  As  in  Reptiles, 

there  is  never  any 

trace  of   gills.     In 

the  Ostrich  and  Ap- 

teryx,  as  well  as  in 

some  Garinatffl,   an 

opercular  fold  grows 

^     _^u     V         J  .  . ,  backwards  from  the 
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.„.«.,  ''v»«"i™';™*-™'''i'<'i''t)^"'-»«-  <*""  covers  the  second 
and  third  branchial 
clefts.  Soon  the  margins  of  the  mouth  grow  out  into  a  beak  (Fig.  1087, 
B),  the  clefts  close,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  tympano-eustachian  passage,  and  the  head  becomes  charac- 
teristically avian.  The  limbs  are  at  first  alike  in  form  and  size 
(A,  f.  I.,  h.  I.),  and  the  hands  and  feet  have  the  character  of  pa^, 
the  former  with  three,  the  latter  with  four  digits ;  but  gradually 
the  second  digit  of  the  hand  outgrows  the  first  and  third,  producing 
the  characteristic  avian  raanua  (B),  while  the  metatarsal  region 
elongates  and  gives  rise  to  the  equally  characteristic  foot.  At  the 
same  time  feather-papillfc  make  their  appearance,  arranged  in 
narrow  and  well-defined  pterylte. 

At  an  early  period  capillaries  appear  in  the  extra-embryonic 
blastoderm  between  the  opaque  and  pellucid  areas,  and  give  rise 
to  a  well-defined  area  vascuhsa  (Fig.  1088,  or.  vase.) :  they  are 
supplied  by  vitelline  arteries  from  the  dorsal  aorta,  and  their  blood 
b  returned  by  mtdline  veins  which  join  the  portal  vein  and  take  the 
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bloody  through  the  liver,  to  the  heart.  The  vascular  area  gradually 
extends,  until  it  covers  the  whole  of  the  yolk-sac  :  its  vessels  take 
an  important  share  in  the  absorption  of  the  yolk  by  the  embryo. 

Before  the  embryo  has  begun  to  be  folded  ofi  from  the  yolk  the 
rudiment  of  one  of  the  two  characteristic  embryonic  m&nJbranes^ 
the  amnion^  has  appeared.  A  crescentic  amniotio  fold  arises 
(Fig.  1089,  A,  am,f.),  in  front  of  the  head-end  of  the  embryo,  from 
the  region  of  the  pro-amnion :  it  consists  at  first  of  ectoderm  only, 
the  mesoderm  not  having  yet  spread  into  the  pro-amnion.  The 
fold  is  soon  contiuued  backwards  along  the  sides  of  the  body  (B) 
and  round  the  tail  {A),  but  in  these  regions  (am.f.)  it  consists  from. 
the  first  of  ectoderm  jilus  the  somatic  layer  of  mesoderm,  i.e.,  it 
is  a  fold  of  what  may  be  called  the  extra-embryonic  body-w^all. 
The  cavity  is  a  prolongation  of  the  space  between  the  somatic  and 
splanchnic  layers  of  mesoderm,  i.e.,  is  an  extension  of  the  extra- 
embryonic coelome. 

The  entire  amniotic  fold  gradually  closes  in  above  (0),  forming 
a  double-layered  dome  over  the  embryo.  Its  inner  layer,  formed 
of  ectoderm  internally  and  mesoderm  externally,  is  the  amnion 
(am.),  the  cavity  of  which  becomes  filled  with  a  watery  amniotic 
>«;;  serving  as  a  protective  water-cushion  to  the  endos^  embryo. 
Its  outer  layer,  formed  of  ectoderm  externally  and  mesoderm  in- 
ternally, is  the  serous  membrane  {sr,  m.) :  it  comes  to  lie  just  beneath 
the  vitelline  membrane,  with  which  it  subsequently  fuses. 

The  second  of  the  embryonic  membranes,  the  aUantois,ia  developed 
as  an  outpushing  of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  mesenteron  at  its  posterior 
end  {C,  aU,)y  and  consists,  therefore,  of  a  layer  of  splanchnic  meso- 
derm lined  by  endoderm.    It  has  at  first  the  form  of  a  small  ovoid 
sac  having  the  precise  anatomical  relations  of  the  urinary  bladder 
of  Amphibia  (Fig.  1087,  A,  all.).    It  increases  rapidly  in  size  (Fig. 
1088,  aU.)y  and  makes  its  way,  backwards  and  to  the  right,  into 
the  extra-embryonic  coelome,  between  the  amnion  and  the  serous 
membrane  (Fig.  1089,  0,  D).    Arteries  pass  to  it  from  the  dorsal 
aorta,  and  its  veins,  joining  with  those  from  the  yolk-sac,  take  the 
blood  through  the  liver  to  the  heart.    Next,  the  distal  end  of  the 
sac  spreads  itself  out  and  extends  all  round  the  embryo  and  yolk- 
sac  (2),  all'.),  fusing,  as  it  does  so,  with  the  serous  and  vitelline 
membranes,  and  so  coming  to  lie  immediately  beneath  the  shell- 
membrane.    It  finally  encloses  the  whole  embryo  and  yolk-sac 
together  with  the  remains  of  the  albumen,  which  has  by  this 
time    been    largely    absorbed.      The    allantois    serves    as   the 
embryonic  respiratory  organ,  gaseous  exchange  readily  taking  place 
through  the  porous  shell;    its  cavity  is  an  embryonic  urinary 
bladder,  excretory  products  being  discharged  into  it  from  the 
kidneys. 

At  the  end  of  incubation  the  embryo  breaks  the  shell,  usually  by 
means  of  a  little  homy  elevation  or  caruncle  at  the  end  of  the  beak. 
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By  this  time  the  remainder  of  the  yolk-sac  has  been  drawn  into 
the  ccelome,  and  the  ventral  body-walls  have  closed  found  it. 
On  the  shell  being  broken  respiratory  movements  begin,  the 
aperture  is  enlarged,  and  the  young  bird  is  hatched  and  begins  a 
free  life. 

In  the  Batitaa,  Anseres,  Gallinae,  and  some  other  Birds  the  young 
when  hatched  are  clothed  with  a  complete  covering  of  down  or  of 
feathers,  and  are  able  from  the  first  to  run  about  and  feed  them- 
selves ;  such  Birds  are  called  Prcecoces  or  Nidifugce.  In  the  higher 
t3rpes,  such  as  the  Rapacious  Birds,  Pigeons,  and  Passeres,  the 
young  are  at  first  either  quite  naked,  blind  and  helpless,  or  covered 
with  mere  patches  of  soft  down,  so  that  they  require  to  be  fed  and 
kept  warm  by  the  parents ;  these  forms  are  called  AUrices  or 
NtdicolcB.  In  many  Sea-birds,  such  as  Petrels,  Gulls,  and  Penguins, 
the  yoimg  have  a  complete  covering  of  woolly  down,  but  remain 
in  the  nest  for  a  prolonged  period,  sometimes  until  the  fuU  size 
is  attained. 

Distribution.— The  Ratitse  furnish  an  interesting  case  of  dis- 
continuous distribution.  Struthio  occurs  in  Africa  and  South- 
western Asia,  Rhea  in  South  America,  Dromseus  in  Australia, 
Casuarius  in  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  some  of  the  other  Austro- 
Malayan  islands,  and  Apteryx  in  New  Zealand.  Thus,  taking 
recent  forms  only,  each  of  the  great  Southern  land-masses  contains 
one  order  of  Ratitse  not  found  elsewhere ;  the  Struthiones  are 
Ethiopian,  but  extend  also  into  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Patearctic 
region,  the  RheaB  Neotropical,  and  the  Megistanes  Australasian. 
iEpyomis,  the  affinities  of  which  appear  to  be  with  the  Megis- 
tanes, occurs  only  in  Madagascar,  where  it  has  become  extinct 
within — geologically  speaking — comparatively  recent  times.  When 
we  take  the  scattered  distribution  of  the  above-mentioned  RatitsB 
into  consideration,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  distribution 
is  the  occurrence,  in  the  limited  area  of  New  Zealand,  of  no  fewer 
than  six  genera  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  species  of  Dinor- 
nithidffi  or  Moas,  some  of  which  became  extinct  so  short  a  time 
ago  that  their  skin,  flesh,  feathers,  dung,  and  egg-shells  are  pre- 
served. 

Among  the  CarinataB  the  Penguins  are  exclusively  southern, 
occurring  only  in  the  South  Temperate  and  Arctic  Oceans.  They 
may  be  said  to  be  represented  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  by  the 
Puffins  and  Auks,  one  of  which,  the  Great  Auk  or  Gare-fowl  {Alca 
impennis),  was  actually  impennate,  its  wings  being  converted,  as  in 
the  Penguins,  into  paddles.  The  Crypturi  (Tinamous)  are  exclu- 
sively Neo-tropical,  the  Humming-birds  American,  the  Birds  of 
Paradise  and  Bower-birds  Australian  and  Austro-Malayan.  Amongst 
negative  facts,  the  Psittaci  or  Parrots  are  characteristically  absent 
in  the  Pakearctic  and  most  of  the  Nearctic  region,  the  Finches  in 
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Uie  AuBtralasian  region,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia, 
and  the  Starlings  in  both  regions  of  the  New  World. 

Birds  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  fossil  state  :  their  powers  of 
flight  render  them  less  liable  to  be  swept  away  and  drowned  by 
floods  and  so  imbedded  in  deposits  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  in 
lakes.  Up  to  the  Cretaceous  period,  Archseopteryz,  from  the 
Jurassic,  is  the  only  Bird  known.  In  the  Cretaceous  of  North 
America  toothed  Birds  of  the  orders  Odontolcse  and  Ichthyomithes 
make  their  appearance,  while  in  the  Eocene  numerous  interesting 
forms  occur,  including  the  Gastomithes  and  the  Stereomithes. 

Ethology. — It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  allude,  in  the 
briefest  way,  to  the  immense  and  fascinating  group  of  facts  relating 
to  the  instincts,  habits,  and  adaptations  found  in  the  present  class. 
Their  social  instincts,  their  song,  their  courtship-customs,  the 
wonderful  advance  in  the  parental  instinct,  leading  to  diminished 
mortality  in  the  young,  are  all  subjects  for  which  the  reader  must 
be  referred  to  the  works  on  general  Natural  History  mentioned 
in  the  appendix.  The  same  applies  to  the  puzzling  subject  of 
migration,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  Section  on  Distribution. 

Phylogeny. — ^That  Birds  are  descended  from  Reptilian  ancestors, 
that  they  are,  as  it  hss  been  said,  "  glorified  Reptiles,"  seems 
as  certain  as  anything  of  the  hind  can  well  be.  Apart  from  the 
direct  evidence  afforded  by  ArchsBopteryx  and  by  the  numerous 
avian  characteristics  of  Dinosauria  and  Omithosauria,  the  indirect 
evidence  of  anatomy  and  embryology  is  very  strong.  The  single 
occipital  condyle,  the  six  bones  to  each  mandibular  ramus,  the  ankle- 
joint  between  the  proximal  and  distal  tarsals,  the  number  of 
phalanges  in  the  digits  of  the  foot,  the  epidermal  exoskeleton 
partly  taking  the  form  of  scales,  the  meroblastic  egg  with  large 
food-yolk,  the  amnion,  and  the  respiratory  allantois,  are  all  characters 
common  to  Birds  and  Reptiles  and  not  found  together — ^indeed 
for  the 'most  part  not  found  at  all — ^in  any  other  class.  For  this 
reason  Reptiles  and  Birds  are  often  conveniently  grouped  together, 
as  already  stated  (p.  303),  as  Sauropsida. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  earliest  Birds  could  fly,  and  that  their 
evolution  from  ReptiUan  ancestors  was  directly  connected  with  the 
assumption  of  aerial  habits.  It  is  not  imlikely  that  these  ancestors 
possessed  a  patagium,  like  that  of  Omithosauria,  and  that,  as 
the  scales  of  the  fore-limb  developed  into  feathers,  this  organ  was 
gradually  reduced  to  the  small  pre-  and  post-patagia  of  the  existing 
Bird's  wing.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Reptilian  ancestor  is 
a  question  as  yet  quite  unsolved.  It  can  hardly  have  been  a 
Pterodactyle,  since  in  that  order  the  modification  of  the  fore-limb 
has  proceeded  on  entirely  different  lines  from  those  which  charac- 
terise Birds ;   it  cannot  well  have  been  a  Dinosaur,  since  we  have 
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no  evidence  that  any  member  of  that  order  was  arboreal,  or  showed 
the  least  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  fore-limb  to  assume  the 
wing-form.  Nevertheless  the  skull  and  brain  of  Qmithosauna 
and  the  pelvis  and  hind-limb  of  many  Dinosauria  show  such 
approximation  to  avian  characters  as  can  hardly  be  without 
significance. 

Probably  the  earliest  Birds  were  all,  in  the  etymological  sense, 
Carinatse,  «.6.,  had  the  sternum  provided  with  a  keel  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  pectoral  muscles.  Probably,  also,  they  all  possessed 
teeth,  and  had  diverged  into  well-marked  orders  before  those  oi^ans 
were  lost.  The  Odontolcse,  for  instance,  have  their  nearest  allies 
in  the  Divers  (Pygopodes),  while  the  Ichthyomithes  resemble  the 
Terns,  members  of  the  widely  separated  order  GavisB. 

In  several  existing  types  of  CarinatSB  the  power  of  flight  is  want- 
ing, and  in  all  such  cases  it  is  practically  certain  that  flightlessness 
is  due  to  the  degeneration  of  the  wings :  in  other  words,  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Penguins,  Great  Auk,  Dodo,  Weka  (Ocydromus), 
Kakapo  (Stringops),  &c.,  were  ordinary  flying  Birds.  In  the 
Penguins  and  the  Great  Auk  the  wings  have  simply  undergone 
a  change  of  function,  being  converted  into  paddles,  and  con- 
sequently the  only  parts  of  them  which  have  degenerated  are  the 
feathers  ;  but  in  the  other  forms  referred  to  the  wing  has  become 
more  or  less  functionless,  and  hence  has  diminished  in  size,  while 
the  partial  atrophy  of  the  muscles  has  resulted  in  a  more  or  less 
complete  reduction  of  the  carina  sterni  and  furculum  and  an  increase 
of  the  coraco-scapular  angle.  Now  it  is  by  an  exaggeration  of  these 
peculiarities  that  the  Ratitse  are  distinguished  from  the  Carinatse, 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  thinking  that  they  also  are  the  descen- 
dants of  fljdng  Birds,  and  that  their  distinctive  characters — absence 
of  locking  apparatus  in  the  feathers,  flat  sternum,  wide  coraco- 
scapular  angle,  &c. — are  aU  due  to  degeneration  correlated  with 
disuse  of  the  wings.  From  the  fact  that  the  dromsBognathous  skull 
is  more  reptilian  than  any  other  type,  it  would  seem  that  the 
BatitflB  diverged  early  from  the  carinate  stock.  From  the  fact 
that,  in  the  structure  of  the  skull  and  pelvis,  the  Ostrich  and  Rhea 
are  widely  separated  both  from  one  another  and  from  the  Austral- 
asian Ratitad,  it  seems  probable  that  the  three  orders  of  BatitsB 
arose  independently  from  primitive  Carinat8B,  and  that  the  entire 
division  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  convergerU  or  polyphyletic  group, 
owing  its  distinctive  characters,  not  to  descent  from  a  common 
ancestor,  but  to  the  independent  acquisition  of  similar  characters 
under  the  influence  of  like  surroundings. 

The  question  of  the  phylogeny  of  the  orders  of  Carinatae  is  far  too 
complex  to  be  discussed  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Ichthy- 
omithes, Odontolcfle,  Impennes,  Pygopodes,  and  Grypturi  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  lowest  or  most  generalised  orders,  while  the 
highest  or  most  specialised  are  the  Psittaci,  the  Accipitres,  the 
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emity  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  a  transverse  slit  bounded  by 
lips.  The  upper  lip  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  cleft,  running 
.-wards  to  the  nofitrUs,  and  exposing  the  chisel-shaped  widsor 
.    Behind  the  incisor  teeth  the  hairy  integument  projects  on 

side  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  At  the  end  of  the  snout, 
'6  the  mouth,  are  the  nostxils,  in  the  shape  of  two  obhque  slits. 

hu^e  eyes,  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  have  each  three 
ds,  an  upper  and  a  lower  hairy  lid,  and  an  anterior  hairless 
1  eyelid  or  nictitating  membrane,  supported  by  a  plate  of  cartilage. 
Ma<»— very  long  sttH  hairs — are  scattered  above  and  below  3ie 

and  on  the  snout.  Behind  the  eyes,  and  a  little  nearer  the 
mit  of  the  head,  are  a  pair  of  very  long  fiexible  and  movable 
mal  ears  or  pinms.  These  are  somewhat  spout-shaped, 
Lnding  distally,  and  are  usually  placed  vertically  with  the 
avity  directed  laterally  and  somewhat  forwards,  leading  to  the 


no.  1091.— Lapna  onnletdtu.    L&t«nl  vlewot  ikeletoa  wlthoaUlneotbod;. 

mal  auditory  opening.  The  neck  is  a  distinct  constriction,  but 
ively  short  as  compared  with  the  neck  of  the  Pigeon.  The 
t  is  distinguishable  into  thorax  in  front  and  abdomen  behind, 
he  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen  in  the  female  are  four  or  five 
1  of  little  papillae — the  teats.  At  its  posterior  end,  below  the 
of  the  tail,  is  the  anal  opentTig,  and  in  front  of  this  in  the  male 
e  penis,  with  a  small  terminal  urinogenital  aperture,  and  with 
esles,  each  in  a  prominent  scrotal  sac,  at  the  sides  ;  and  in  the 
le  the  opening  of  the  vtdva.    In  the  space  iveriTUBum)  between 

and  penis  or  vulva  are  two  bare,  depressed  areas  of  skin  into 
h  open  the  ducts  of  certain  glands — the  perincBcd  glands — with 
■.retion  having  a  strong  and  characteristic  odour.     The  tail  is 

short  and  covered  with  a  tuft  of  flufiy  fur. 

e  fore-  and  kind-limbs,  both  of  which  take  part  in  locomotion 
ii  supporting  the  weight  of  the  animal,  difier  considerably  in 
-the   fore-limbs   being   much   shorter   than   the   hind-limbs. 

have  the  same  general  divisions  as  in  the  lizard.    The  upper 
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Sfcriges,  the  Picariae,  and  especially  the  Passeres.  Among  the  latter 
the  GorvidsB  (Crows)  are  probably  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
exalted  members  of  the  class  (Fig.  1090). 
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Fia.  1000. — Diagram  illustrating  the  Belationships  of  the  chief  groups  of  Birds. 


CLASS  VI.-MAM1(ALIA. 

The  class  Mammalia,  the  highest  of  the  Vertebrata,  comprises 
the  Monotremes  and  Marsupials,  the  Hoofed  and  Clawed  Quadrupeds, 
the  Whales  and  Porpoises  and  Sea-Cows,  the  Rodents,  Bats  and 
Insectivores,  the  Lemurs  and  Apes,  and  the  Human  Species.  All 
Mammals,  though  many  are  aquatic,  are  air-breathers  throughout 
life,  lungs  being,  as  in  Reptiles  and  Birds,  the  sole  organs  of  respira- 
tion. The  blood  of  Mammals  has  a  high  temperature,  resembling 
in  that  respect  the  blood  of  Birds  and  differing  from  that  of  Reptiles 
and  Amphibia.  The  scales  of  Reptiles  and  the  feathers  of  Birds 
are  replaced  in  Mammals  by  peculiar  epidermal  structures,  the 
hairs,  usually  developed  in  such  quantities  as  to  form  a  thick,  soft 
covering  or  fur.  The  young  are  nourished  after  birth  by  the  secre^ 
tion  of  mammary  or  milk-glands. 

1.  Example  of  the  Class — The  Rabbit  {Lepm  cunicidtis). 

External  Characters. — The  Rabbit  (Fig.  1091)  is  a  fouri 
footed  or  quadrupedal  animal,  having  the  whole  surface  of  iti 
body  covered  with  soft  fur.    The  head  bears  below  its  anterioi 
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extaremity  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  a  traosveree  slit  boonded  by 
soft  lips.  The  upper  lip  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  cleft,  running 
backwards  to  the  nostrils,  and  exposing  the  chisel-shaped  inoisoT 
teeth.  Behind  the  incisor  teeth  the  hairy  integument  projects  on 
each  side  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  At  the  end  of  the  snout, 
above  t^e  mouth,  are  the  nostrils,  in  the  shape  of  two  oblique  slits. 
The  lai^e  eyes,  dtuated  at  the  sides  of  the  bead,  have  each  three 
eyelids,  an  upper  and  a  lower  h^ry  lid,  and  an  anterior  hairless 
third  eyelid  or  nietitatwg  membrane,  supported  by  a  plate  of  cartilaee. 
VibrisscB — ^very  long  stiJEE  hairs — are  scattered  above  and  below  Wie 
eyes  and  on  the  snout.  Behind  the  eyes,  and  a  little  nearer  the 
summit  of  the  head,  are  a  pur  of  very  long  flexible  and  movable 
external  ears  or  pinnce.  These  are  somewhat  spout-shaped, 
expanding  distally,  and  are  usually  placed  vertically  with  the 
concavity  directed  laterally  and  somewhat  forwards,  leading  to  the 


na.  1091. — Lspna  cnnletiliia.    Literal  Tlewof  (kaleton  wlUi  outline  at  body. 

external  auditory  opening.  The  neck  is  a  distinct  constnction,  but 
relatively  short  as  compared  with  the  neck  of  the  Pigeon.  The 
trunk  is  distinguishable  into  thorax  in  front  and  abdomen  behind. 
On  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen  in  the  female  are  four  or  five 
pairs  of  little  papillee — the  teats.  At  its  posterior  end,  below  the 
root  of  the  tail,  is  the  anal  opening,  and  in  front  of  this  in  the  male 
is  the  penis,  with  a  small  terminal  urinogeniuU  aperture,  and  with 
the  testes,  each  in  a  prominent  serobil  sac,  at  the  sides  ;  and  in  the 
female  the  opening  of  the  vulva.  In  the  space  {perineeum)  between 
anus  and  penis  or  vulva  are  two  bare,  depressed  areas  of  skin  into 
■liich  open  the  ducts  of  certain  glands — the  periniEal  glands — with 
^  secretion  having  a  strong  and  characteristic  odour.  The  taH  is 
very  short  and  covered  with  a  tuft  of  fluffy  fur. 

The /ore-  and  hind-limbs,  both  of  which  take  part  in  locomotion 
aztd  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the  animal,  differ  considerably  in 
size — the  fore-Iimbe  being  much  shorter  than  the  hind-limbs. 
Both  have  the  same  general  divisions  as  in  the  lizard.    The  upper 
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arm  is  almoat  completely  hiddsD  by  the  akin,  being  applied  closely 
against  the  side  of  the  body.  The  rnanus  is  provided  with  five 
digits,  each  terminating  in  a  horny  claw.  The  thigh  is  also  almost 
hidden  by  the  skin  ;  the  pes  haa  four  digits  only,  fdl  provided  with 
claws. 

Skeleton. — The  spinal  column  of  the  Kabbit  ia  divisible,  like 
that  of  the  P^eon  and  the  Lizard,  into  five  regions — ^the  cervical, 
the  thoracic,  the  lumbar,  the  sacral,  aud  the  caudal.  In  the  cervical 
region  there  are  seven  vertebrae  ;  in  the  thoracic  twelve,  or  some- 
times thirteen,  in  the  lumbar  seven,  or  sometimes  six,  in  the  sacral 
four,  and  in  the  caudal  about  fifteen. 

The  centra  of  the  vertebree  in  a  young  Babbit  consist  of  three 
parts — a  middle  part  which  is  the  thickest,  and  two  thin  discs  of 
bone — the  epiphyses — anterior  and  posterior,  applied  respectively 
to  the  anterior  and  posterior  faces  of  the  middle  part  or  centrum 
proper.  Between  successive  centra  in  an  unmacerated  skeleton 
are  thin  disc-like  plates  of  fibre -cartilage — ^the  vnter-veiidtTal  discs. 

The  transverse  processes  of  aU  the  cervical  vertebras,  except  the 
seventh  or  last,  are  perforated  by  a  canal,  the  vertebrarterial  canal, 
for  the  passage  of  the  vertebral  artery.  The  first  vertebra  or  atlas 
(Fig.  1092,  A)  resembles  the  corresponding  vertebra  of  the  Pigeon 
in  being  of  the  shape  of  a  ring  without  any  solid  centrum  like  that 


Fia.  lOBS.— t*pii«  cnnlealiu.    A,  atlas  and  ads,  ventral  aspect,    od,  odontoid  procesa  o' 
axi9.    S,  lateral  view  of  axl?,  art.  articular  lacPt  lor  atlas  ;  od.  odontoid  proceas  ;  pt.  tu- 

Kt-iyaapophyata  :  W-  neural  spine.     C,  thoradc  verteboe,  lateral  view.    coU.  lentrum  I 
facet  lor  rib  ;  met.  metapophysts  ;  jir.ij/-  pre'iygapophysla  ;  p(.  in,  post-iygapophj'si? ; 
rb.  rib  ;  ip.  splnom  process. 

of  the  rest.  On  the  anterior  face  of  its  lateral  portions  are  two 
concave  articular  surfaces  for  the  two  condyles  of  the  akull.  The 
aecond  vertebra  or  axis  (A  and  B)  bears  on  the  anterior  face  of  its 
centrum  a  peg-hke  process — the  odontoid  process  {od.) — which  fits 
into  the  ventral  part  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas  :  it  has  a  compressed 
apine  {sp.),  produced  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  ;  its  transverse 
proceaaea  are  short  and  perforated  by  a  canal  for  the  vertebral 
artery.  All  the  cervical  vertebrje  except  the  last  have  their  trans- 
verse processes  bifurcated  into  dorsal  and  ventral  lamellffi.  The 
seventh  differs  from  the  others  in  having  a  more  elongated  neural 
spine,  in  having  its  transverse  processes  simple  and  without  perfora- 
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tion  for  the  vertebral  artery,  and  in  the  presence  on  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  centrum  of  a  little  concave  semi-lunar  facet. 

The  thoracic  vertebraB  (0)  have  elongated  spines  which  are  mostly 
directed  backwards  as  well  as  upwards.  The  transverse  processes 
are  short  and  stout ;  each  bears  near  its  extremity  a  smaU  smooth 
articular  surface  or  IvhercAjixLT  facet  for  the  tubercle  of  a  rib.  On 
tlie  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  each  vertebra  is  a  little  semi- 
lunar facet,  the  ca'pii'^Har  facet  (foe,),  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  centrum  and  the  neural  arch.  The  two  contiguous  semi-lunar 
facets  of  successive  vertebrae  form  between  them  a  little  cup-like 
concavity  into  which  the  head  or  capUulum  of  a  rib  is  received. 
The  semi-lunar  facet  on  the  last  cervical  vertebra  forms,  with  that 
on  the  anterior  border  of  the  first  thoracic,  the  concavity  for  the 
head  of  the  first  rib. 

In  the  lumbar  region  the  spines  are  comparatively  sl^ort,  and 
both  transverse  processes  and  bodies  are  devoid  of  facets.  From 
the  centrum  of  each  of  the  first  two  (or  three)  projects  downwards 
a  short  flattened  process — ^the  hypapophysis.  Certain  accessory 
processes — ^the  metapophyses  (met.)  and  anapophyses — are  well- 
developed,  the  former  being  extremely  long  in  the  posterior  lumbar 
region.  The  metapophyses  are  situated  in  front,  projecting  forwards 
and  outwards  over  the  pre-zygapophyses ;  and  the  anapophyses 
are  situated  below  the  post-zygapophyses  and  project  backwards. 
The  transverse  processes  are  long,  and  are  directed  forwards  and 
outwards  ;  that  of  the  last  lumbar  is  bifurcated. 

The  sacral  vertebrae  are  firmly  ankylosed  together  to  form  a 
single  composite  bone,  the  sacrum.  The  vertebrsB  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  lumbar  region,  but  the  hypapophyses 
and  anapophyses  are  wanting,  and  the  metapophyses  are  com- 
paratively small.  The  first  and  second  bear  great  expanded  lateral 
processes,  or  sacral  ribs,  with  roughened  external  surfaces  for 
articulation  with  the  iha.  These  are  the  only  sacral  vertebr»  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  following  two  being  in  reality 
anterior  caudal.  ^ 

Of  the  caudal  vertebrae  the  more  anterior  resemble  those  of  the 
sacral  region,  and  have  similar  processes ;  but  as  we  pass  back- 
wards in  the  caudal  region  aU  the  processes  gradually  diminish  in 
size,  the  most  posterior  vertebra  being  represented  merely  by  nearly 
cylindrical  centra. 

There  are  twelve  pairs  of  ribs,  of  which  the  first  seven  are  known 
as  true  ribs,  i.e.  are  connected  by  their  cartilaginous  sternal  parts 
with  the  sternum ;  while  the  remaining  five,  the  so-called  false  or 
floating  ribs,  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  sternum.  All, 
except  the  last  four,  bear  two  articular  facets,  one  on  the  vertebral 
extremity  or  capUidum,  and  the  othe^^  on  a  little  elevation  or 
tubercle  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  this — the  formsr  for 
the  bodies,  the  latter  for  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra. 
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The  sternum  consists  of  six  segments  or  gtemebrcBi   the  first, 
the  manubrium  stemi  or  prestemumy  is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  | 
has    a   ventral    keeL    With   the   last   is   connected    a    rounded 
cartilaginous  plate,  the  xiphistemum. 

The  shuU  (Figs.  1093,  1094),  if  we  leave  the  jaws  out  of  account, 
is  not  at  all  unlike  that  of  the  Pigeon  in  general  shape.  The 
length  is  great  as  compared  with  either  the  breadth  or  the  depth ; 
the  maxillary  region,  or  region  of  the  snout  (corresponding  to 
the  beak  of  the  Pigeon),  is  long  in  proportion  to  the  rest,  the  orbits 
closely  approximated,  being  separated  only  by  a  thin  inter-orbital 
partition,  and  the  optic  foramina  united  into  one.  But  certain 
important  differences  are  to  be  recognised  at  once.  One  of  these 
is  in  the  mode  of  union  of  the  constituent  bones.  In  the  Pigeon, 
as  we  have  seen,  long  before  maturity  is  attained,  the  bony 
elements^of  the  skull,  originaQy  distinct,  become  completely  fused 
together  so  that  their  limits  are  no  longcSr  distinguishable.  In 
the  Rabbit,  on  the  other  hand,  such  fusion  between  elements 
only  takes  place  in  a  few  instances,  the  majority  of  the  bones  re- 
maining more  or  less  distinct  throughout  life.  The  lines  along 
which  the  edges  of  contiguous  bones  are  united — ^the  sutures  as  they 
are  termed — ^are  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  wavy,  sometimes 
2dg-zagged  serrations  of  the  edges  of  the  two  bones  interlocking ; 
in  some  cases  the  edges  of  the  bones  are  bevelled  ofE  and  the 
bevelled  edges  overlap,  forming  what  is  termed  a  sqiuimaus  suture. 

Another  conspicuous  difference  between  the  skull  of  the  Babbit 
and  that  of  the  Pigeon  is  in  the  mode  of  connection  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  in  the  former  articulates  directly  with  the  skull — ^the 
quadrate,  through  which  the  union  is  effected  in  the  Pigeon,  being 
apparently  absent.  Certain  large  apertures  which  are  distinguish- 
able are  readily  identified  with  the  large  openings  in  the  skull  of 
the  Pigeon.  In  the  posterior  wall  of  the  skull  is  a  large  rounded 
opening,  the  foramen  magnum,  flanked  with  a  pair  of  smooth 
rounded  elevations  or  condyles  for  articulation  with  the  first 
vertebra,  these  obviously  corresponding  to  the  single  condyle 
situated  in  the  middle  below  the  foramen  in  the  Pigeon.  A  large 
opening,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  snout  and  looking  forwards, 
obviously  takes  the  place  of  the  external  nares  of  the  Pigeon ; 
and  a  large  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  leading  forward  to 
the  external  nasal  opening,  plainly  represents,  though  much  wider 
and  situated  further  back,  the  internal  or  posterior  nares  of  the 
Pigeon ;  while  the  rounded  tubular  opening  {aud.  me.)  situated  at 
the  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull,  some  distance  behind 
the  orbit,  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  auditory  aperture  of  the 
Pigeon. 

Surrounding  the  large  opening  of  the  foramen  magnum  are  the 
bones  of  the  occipital  region  of  the  skull,  the  supra-,  ex-  and  basi- 
ocdpUals.    The  first  of  these  {s,  oc.)  is  a  large  plate  of  bone  whose 
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external  surface  is  directed  backwards  and  upwards,  and  elevated 
in  the  middle  into  a  shield-shaped  prominence.    The  ex-ocdpitals 
lie  at  the  sides  of  the  opening,  and  each  bears  the  greater  part  of 
the  somewhat  oval  prominence  or  condyle  with  wUch  the  corre- 
sponding surface  of  the  atlas  or  first  vertebra  articulates.    Each  is 
produced  below  into  a  process  called  the  par-occipital  (par.  oc.), 
closely   applied   to   the   tympanic   bulla.    At  the   end   of   this, 
imbedded  in  the  tendon  of  a  muscle,  the  styloglossus,  is  a  small 
bony  rod,  the  stylo-hyal.    A  small  aperture,  the  condylar  foramen, 
situated  below  the  condyle,  is  for  the  passage  of  one  of  the  cerebral 
nerves,  the  hypoglossal.    The  basi-ocdpital  is  a  median  plate  of 
bone,  almost  horizontal  in  position,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the 
most  posterior  part  of  the  cranial  cavity ;  it  bears  the  lower  third 
of  the  occipital  condyles.    All  thfese  four  bones  of  the  occipital 
region  are  in  the  adult  Babbit  united  together  to  form  the  single 
occipital  bone.    Articulating  in  front  with  the  basi-occipital,  but 
separated  from  it  by  a  plate  of  cartilage,  is  a  plate  of  bone,  also 
horizontal  in  position,  which  forms  the  middle  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  cranial  cavity.    This  is  the  basi-sphenoid ;  it  is  perforated 
at  about  its  middle  by  an  oval  foramen — ^the  pituitary  foramen 
— and  on  its  upper  surface  is  a  depression,  the  seUa  turcica^  or 
pituitary  fossa  (Fig.  1094,  8.t),  in  which  the  pituitary  body  rests. 
In  frofit^f  it  is  another  median  bone  of  laterally  compressed  form, 
thepre-sphenoiii^mth.  which  it  is  connected  by  cartilage,  the  removal 
of  which  leavesa^ap  in  the  dried  skull  ;^  the  pre-sphenoid  forms 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  single  large  cptic  foramen  (Fig.  1093, 
opt.fo.)  Connected  laterally  with  the  basi-sphenoid  and  pre-sphenoid 
are  two  pairs  of  thin  irregular  plates,  the  ali-sphenoids  (as.)  behind 
and  the  orbito-spheruyids  (o.  sph,)  in  front.    The  alisphenoids  are 
broad  wing-like  bones,  each  produced  below  into  a  bilaminate 
process,  the  pterygoid  process.    A  large  foramen,  the  sphenoidal 
fissure  (sph,),  situated  between  the  basisphenoid  and  the  alisphenoid 
of  each  side,  transmits  from  the  interior  of  the  skuU  the  third 
and  fourth  cerebral  nerves,  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  sixth  nerves. 

The  boundary  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain-case  is  com- 
pleted by  a  narrow  plate  of  bone,  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
(Fig.  1094,  eth,),  perforated  by  numerous  small  foramina  for  the 
passage  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  This  cribriform  plate  forms  a 
part  of  a  median  vertical  bone,  the  mesethmoid,  the  remainder  of 
which,  or  lamina  perpendicularis,  forms  the  bony  part  of  the 
partition  (completed  by  cartilage  in  the  unmacerated  skull)  between 
the  nasal  cavities.  Fused  with  the  mesethmoid  are  two  lateral, 
thin,  twisted  bones,  the  ethmo-turbinals  (e,  tb),  and  with  its  inferior 
edge  articulates  a  long  median  bone,  with  a  pair  of  delicate  lateral 
wings,  the  vomer  (vo,).  None  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cribriform  plate,  take  any  share  in  the  bounding  of  the  cavity 
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of  the  cranium.  Bobiing  over  the  part  of  the  cranial  cavity  the 
walls  and  floor  of  which  are  formed  by  the  sphenoid  elements, 
is  a  pair  of  investing  bones,  theparietals  (Fig.  1093,  pa.),  and  further 
forward  is  another  pair,  thefrontals  {Jr.).  The  parietals  are  plate- 
like bones,  convex  externally,  concave  internally,  which  articulate 
with  the  supra-occipital  behind  by  a  transverse  serrated  lomb- 
doidcd  suture.  The  right  and  left  parietals  articulate  together 
by  means  of  a  somewhat  wavy  suture,  the  sagittal;  in  front  a 
transverse  serrated  suture,  the  coronal,  connects  them  with  the 
f  rentals.  Between  the  supra-occipital  and  the  parietals  is  a  median 
ossification  or  inler-pa/rikal  {int.  pa.).  The  frontals  are  inti- , 
mately  united  along  the  middle  line  by  means  of  the  frorUal 
suture.  Laterally  their  orbital  plates  form  an  important  part 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit ;  above 
this,  over  each  orbit,  is  a  curved,  somewhat  crescentic  process,  the 
gitpra-orbital  process.  Between  the  alisphenoid  below,  the  parietal 
and  frontal  above,  the  frontal  and  orbito-sphenoid  in  front,  and 
the  parietal  behind,  is  a  broad  bone  {sq.),  the  superior  margm  of 
which  is  bevelled  o£E :  this  is  the  squamosal.  It  is  produced  in 
front  into  a  strong  zygomatic  process,  which  curves  outwards,  then 
downwards  and  Inly  forwSds.  to  unite  with  the  jugal  ia  the 
formation  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  Below  the  root  of  the  process 
is  a  hollow,  the  glenoid  fossa.  Behind  the  squamosal  gives  off  a 
slender  process,  the  j)ost-tympanic  process  {p.  t.  sq.),  which  becomes 
applied  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  periotic. 

Between  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones,  below  and  behind  the 
squamosal,  are  the  tympanic  and  periotic  bones.  The  tympanic 
forms  the  bony  part  of  the  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus ; 
below  it  is  dilated  to  form  a  process  (ty.  hut.)  projecting  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  skull — ^the  huUa  tympani.  The  periotic  is  a 
bone  of  irregular  shape,  its  internal  {petrous)  portion  (Fig.  1094, 
peri)  enclosing  the  parts  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the 
internal  car  and  extemaUy  presenting  two  small  openingsr-the 
fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda — ^visible  only  when  the  tym- 
panic is  removed ;  internally  it  bears  a  depression,  the  ftoccular 
fossa,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  flocculus  of  the  cerebellum.  Part 
of  the  periotic  {mastoid  portion)  is  seen  on  the  exterior  of  the 
skull  between  the  tympanic  and  exoccipital.  The  periotic  and 
tjnnpanic  are  not  ankylosed  together,  and  are  loosely  connected 
with  the  surrounding  bones,  being  held  in  position  by  the  post- 
tympanic  processes  of  the  squamosal.  Between  the  tympanic  and 
periotic  are  two  foramina  of  importance — ^the  stylomastoid,  which 
transmits  the  seventh  cerebral  nerve,  and  the  Eustachian  aperture, 
at  which  the  Eustachian  tube  opens. 

Boofing  over  the  olfactory  cavities  are  two  flat  bones — ^the  nasals 
(nas.) — each  having  on  its  inner  surface  a  very  thin  hollow  process, 
the  naso-turbinal.     In  front    of    the  nasals  are  the  premaxillse 
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{p.  max) — ^laige  bones  which  form  the  anterior  part  of  the  snout, 
bear  the  upper  incisor  teeth,  and  give  o£E  three  processes — ^a  nasal, 
a  palatine  {pal.  p.  max),  and  a  maxillaiy.  The  maxiUcB  (max.), 
which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  bear  the  pre- 
molar and  molar  teeth,  are  laige,  irregularly-shaped  bones,  the 
outer  surfaces  of  which  are  spongy.  They  give  o£E  internally 
horizontal  processes — ^the  palatine  processes  {pal.  max) — ^which 
unite  to  form  the  anterior  part  of  the  bony  palate.  Between  the 
premaxillflB  and  TnAyiUia  and  the  palatines  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  skull  is  a  large  triangukr  opening  divided  into  two— the 
anterior  palatine  foramina — ^by  the  palatine  processes  of  the  pie- 
maxillffi.  On  the  outer  surface  of  each  maxilla,  above  the  first 
premolar  tooth,  is  a  foramen — ^the  infrchorbital  {i.o.f.) — through 
which  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  passes.  A  strong 
process  which  is  given  off  from  the  outer  face  of  each  maxilla, 
and  turns  outwards  and  then  backwards  to  unite  with  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  squamosal  and  thus  complete  the  zygomatic  arch, 
is  a  separate  bone  in  the  young,  the  maiar  oijugal  (Ju.). 

The  maxillae  help  to  bound  the  nasal  cavities  externally,  and 
with  each  is  connected  on  its  inner  aspect  a  pair  of  thin  scroll-like 
bones — the  maxiUo'turbiiidls  (Fig.  1094,  mx.  <&.).  The  rest  of  the 
narrow  bony  palate,  forming  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  floor  of 
the  nasal  cavities,  is  formed  by  the  palatine  plates  of  the  palatine 
bones  {pal.).  The  so-called  pterygoids  {pt.)  are  small  irregular 
bones,  each  of  which  articulates  with  the  palatine  in  front  and 
with  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  aUsphenoid  behind :  these  are 
probably  not  the  eqmvalents  of  the  pterygoids  of  other  Vertebrates, 
but  of  part  of  the  parasphenoid.  The  lacrymals  (tor.)  are  small 
bones,  one  situated  in  the  anterior  wall  of  each  orbit,  perforated 
by  a  small  aperture — ^the  lacrymal  foramen. 

In  the  interior  of  the  skidl  (Fig.  10C4)  are  three  cavities,  the 
two  olfactory  or  nasal  cavities,  right  and  left,  in  front,  and  the 
cranial  cavity  behind.  The  former  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  median  partition  or  septum,  partly  cartilaginous,  partly  bony, 
formed,  as  above  described,  by  the  m>esethmoid.  Each  contains  the 
turbinals  or  turbinated  bones  of  its  side ;  it  opens  on  the  exterior 
by  the  large  external  nasal  aperture,  and  behmd  it  communicates 
with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  the  posterior  nasal  aperture. 

The  cranial  cavity  has  its  walls  moulded  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  surface  of  the  contained  brain,  and,  in  consequence,  there 
are  to  be  recognised  concavities  in  the  former  correspondii^  with 
the  prominent  portions  of  the  latter.  These  concavities  are  termed 
the  fosscBy  and  they  consist  of  the  cerebellar  fossa  belund  and  the 
cerebral  fossa  in  front,  with  the  inconspicuous  olfadtory  fossa  in  the 
frontal  region. 

The  mandibley  or  lower  jaw,  consists  of  two  lateral  halves  or  rami, 
which  are  connected  with  one  another  in  front  by  a  rough  articular 
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surface  or  spnphysis,  while  behind  they  diverge  like  the  limbs  of  a 
letter  V.  In  each  ramus  is  a  hoiizoatal  poitiou  (anterioi),  which 
bears  the  teeth,  and  a  vertical  or  asceudmg  portion,  on  which  is 
the  articular  surface  or  condyle  (cond.)  for  ajticulation  with  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  squamosal ;  in  front  of  the  condyle  is  the 
compressed  coronoid  process.  The  angle  where  the  horizontal  and 
ascending  processes  meet  gives  off  an  inward  projection  or  angular 
process  {ang.  pro.). 

The  hyfnd  consists,  in  addition  to  the  separate  vestigial  stylo- 
hyals  already  mentioned  (p.  438),  of  a  stout  thick  body  or  baai-hyal, 
a  pair  of  stnall  anterior  comua  or  cerato-hyah,  and  a  pair  of  long 
backwardly  directed  comua  or  thyro-hyais. 

The  auditory  ossicles,  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear. 
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and  cut  off  from  the  exterior,  in  the  unmacerated  skull,  by  the 
tympanic  membrane,  are  extremely  small  bones,  which  form  a 
chain  extending,  Uke  the  colomella  auris  of  the  Pigeon,  from  the 
tympanic  membrane  externally  to  the  fenestra  ovalis  internally. 
There  are  three  of  these  auditory  ossicles — the  stapes,  which  cotre- 
sponds  to  the  columella  of  the  Pigeon  ;  the  incus,  and  the  malletis, 
the  latter  with  a  slender  process  (yrocesaua  graeilis) :  these  are  said 
to  be  derived  respectively  from  the  quadrate  and  articular  elements 
(q.v.)  of  lower  vertebrates.  In  addition  there  is  a  small  disc-like 
bone,  the  orbicular,  which  is  attached  to  the  incus. 

The  elements  of  the  pectoral  arch  are  fewer  than  in  the  Lizard. 
There  is  a  broad,  thin,  triangular  scapula,  the  base  or  vertebral  edge 
of  which  has  a  thin  strip  of  cartilage  (the  supra-scapuktr  cartilage) 
continnooa  with  it.  Along  the  outer  surface  runs  a  ridge — the 
gpine  ;  t^he  spine  ends  below  in  a  long  process — the  acromion  process 
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— from  which  a  branch  process  or  melacromion  is  given  off  behind. 
The  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  scapula  in  front  of  the  spine 
is  the  pre-spinoiu  or  pre-scapular  fosm,  the  part  behind  is  the 
posispifums  or  post-scajmlar  fossa.  At  the  narrow  lower  end  oi 
the  scapula  is  a  concave  surface — ^the  glenoid  cavity — ^into  which 
the  head  of  the  humerus  fits,  and  immediately  in  £ront  of  this  is 
a  small  inwardly  curved  process — ^the  caracoid  process — ^whioh  is 
represented  by  two  separate  ossifications  in  the  young  Rabbit. 
A  slender  rod — ^the  cUmde — ^lies  obliquely  in  the  region  between 
the  pre-stemimi  and  the  scapula,  but  only  extends  a  part  of  the 
distance  between  the  two  bones,  and  in  the  adult  is  only  connected 
with  them  through  the  intermediation  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  skeleton  of  the  fore-limb  is  more  readily  comparable  with 
that  of  the  Lizard  than  with  that  of  the  Bird ;  but  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  position  of  the  parts  owing  to  the  rotation  back- 
wards of  the  distal  end  of  the  humerus,  all  the  segments  being 
thus  brought  into  a  plane  nearly  parallel  with  the  median  vertical 
plane  of  the  body,  with  the  pre-axial  border  directed  outwards, 
and  the  original  dorsal  surface  backwards.  The  radius  and  ulna 
are  fixed  in  the  position  of  pronation,  i.e.,  the  distal  end  of  the  radius 
is  rotated  inwards,  so  that,  while  the  proximal  end  is  external  to 
the  ulna,  the  distal  end  becomes  internal,  and  the  digits  of  the 
manus  are  directed  forwards. 

At  the  proximal  end  of  the  humerus  are  to  be  recognised: 
(1)  a  rounded  head  for  articulation  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  scapula ;  (2)  externally  a  greater  and  (3)  internally  a  iBsser 
tuberosity  for  the  insertion  of  muscles ;  (4)  a  groove,  the  bicipital 
groove,  between  the  two  tuberosities.  On  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  proximal  portion  of  the  shaft  is  a  slight  ridge,  the  deltoid 
ridge.  At  the  distal  end  are  two  articular  surfaces,  one  large  and 
puUey-like — trochlea — for  the  ulna  ;  the  other  smaller — capUeUum 
— for  the  radius  :  laterally  are  two  prominences  or  condyles,  an 
internal  and  an  external. 

The  radius  and  ulna  are  firmly  fixed  together  so  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  movement,  but  are  not  actually  ankylosed.  The  radius 
articulates  proximally  with  the  humerus,  distally  with  the  scaphoid 
and  lunar  bones  of  the  carpus.  The  ulna  presents  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  its  proximal  end  a  deep  fossa,  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity, 
for  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus ;  the  prominent  process  on  the 
proximal  side  of  this  is  the  olecranon  process.  Distally  it  articulates 
with  the  cuneiform. 

The  carpal  bones  (Fig.  1095),  nine  in  number,  are  all  small 
bones  of  irregular  shape.  Eight  of  these  are  arranged  in  two 
rows — a  proximal  and  a  distal ;  the  ninth,  centrale  {cent.),  lies 
between  the  two  rows.  The  bones  of  the  proximal  row  are — 
taken  in  order  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side — scaphoid  (sc), 
lunar  (or  semi-lunar)  (lun,),  cuneiform  {cun,),  and  pisiform.    Those 
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of  the  distal  tow  are,  reckoned  in  the  same  order,  trapezium  (trpm.), 
trapezmd  {trpz.),  tru^um  {mag.),  and  uMbifoTm  (wrw.).' 

The  five  metacarpals  are  aU  small  but  relatively  narrow  and 
elongated  bones,  the  first  being  smaller  than  the  rest.  Each  of 
the  five  digits  has  three  phalanges,  except  the  first,  which  has 
only  two.  The  distal  (ungual)  phalanges  are  grooved  dorsally 
for  the  attachment  of  the  homy  claw. 

The  pelvic  arch  (Fig.  1096)  contains  the  same  elements  aa  in  the 
Pigeon,  but  the  union  of  the  ilium  with  the  sacrum  is  less  intimate, 
the  acetabulum  is  not  perforated,  and  the  pubes  and  ischia  of  oppo- 
site sides  unite  ventrally  in  a  symphysis  (sy.).  The  three  bones 
of  the  pelvis — ^ilium,  pubis,  and  ischium — are  separate  ossifications 


lo.  IU93. — liapiu  nulealTia.    Dlntiiil 


magnuiD  ;     rod.  Fio.  lOM. — x«paB  cimlraliu.    Innoinl- 

,  „.  — , 1;  (fj«.  trapeiotd  ;  nute  boni^  mil  Bucrum,  ventral  aspect. 

trpm.    tnpedDm  ;     vln.     ulna;     unc.  ocri, acetabulum  :  i^.lUum  ;  ueA.bclilum; 

■mdlarm  ;  I—V,  bases  of  metacarpals,  obt.    obturator   fonmeD  ;    pub.    puUs  ; 

(AfWr  Krause.)  ukt.  sacrum  ;  <v.  sympliysls. 

in  the  young  Babbit ;  but  in  an  adult  anim&l  complete  fusion 
takes  place  between  the  bones.  The  ilium  and  ischium  meet  in 
the  acetabulum  or  articular  cavity,  which  they  contribute  to  form, 
for  the  head  of  the  femur ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  cavity  ifl 
bounded,  not  by  the  pubis,  but  by  a  small  intercalated  ossification 
— the  colyhid  bone.  The  ilium  {il.)  baa  a  rough  surface  for  articu- 
lation with  the  sacrum.  Between  the  pubis  {pub.)  in  front  and 
the  ischium  {isck.)  behind  is  a  large  aperture — ^the  obturalor  foramen 
{oU.).    The  femur  is  rotated  forwards  when  compared  with  that 

'  The  homologiea  of  these  boties  are  not  quite  cprtain,  but  are  very  probablj' 
•■  foUowi  : — scaphoid  =  radiale,  lunar  =  1st  ceiitraJe,  ouneiform  =  inter- 
TDeditUD,  piiifomi  =  uhiare,  oenlrale  =  2iid  centrale,  Irapezium  =  1st  distale, 
trapeEoid  —  2tid  distola,   magnum  =  3rd   diatale,   unciform  =  4tb   and   Gth 
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of  the  lizard,  so  that  the  limb  is  nearly  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
fore-limb,  and  the  pre-azM  border  is  internal  and  the  origiuallj 
dorsal  surface  anterior.  The  femur  has  at  its  proximal  end  a 
prominent  head  for  articulation  with  the  acetabulum,  external  to 
this  a  prominent  process — the  great  trochanter,  and  internally  a 
much  smaller — the  lesser  trochanter,  while  a  small  process  or  third 
trochanter  is  situated  on  the  outer  border  a  Uttle  below  the  great 
trochanter.  At  its  distal  end  are  two  prominences  or  condyles, 
with  a  depression  between  them.  Two  small  sesamoids  or  fabeila 
are  situated  opposite  the  distal  end  on  its  posterior  aspect  ;  and 
apposite  the  knee-joint,  or  articulation 
between  the  femur  and  the  tibia,  is  a 
larger  bone  of  similar  character — the 
knee-cap  or  patdla.  The  tibia  has  at  its 
proximal  end  two  articular  surfaces  for 
the  condyles  of  the  femur ;  distally  it 
has  also  two  articular  surfaces,  one,  in- 
ternal, for  the  astragalus,  the  other  for 
the  calcaneum.  The  fibula  is  a  slender 
bone  which  becomes  completely  fused 
distally  with  the  tibia. 

The  taisuB  (Fig.  1097)  consists  of  six 
bones  of  irregular  shape,  arranged  in  two 
rows,  one  of  the  bones — the  navicaiaT 
(nav.)— being  intercalated  between  the 
two  rows.  In  the  proximal  row  are  two 
bones — the  astragalus  {ast.)  and  the  cal- 
caneum (col.) — both  articulating  with  the 
tibia ;  the  (^caneum  presents  behind  a 
long  calcaneal  ■process.  The  distal  row 
contains  three  bones,  the  meso-cuneiform, 
edo-cuneifoTm,  and  cuboid  (cub.) ;  the  ento- 
cuneiform,  which  commonly  forms  the 
most  internal  member  of  this  row  in  other 
Mammab,  is  not  present  as   a  separate 

cuueKornis ;    bonO,* 

«...  n»vicMiM.  rpijg^  ^^  j^jjj.  metatarsals,  the  hallux 

or  first  digit  being  vestigial  and  fused  with  the  second  metatarsal  in 
the  adult.  The  proximal  end  of  the  second  is  produced  into  a 
process  which  articulates  with  the  navicular.  Each  of  the  digits 
has  three  phalanges,  which  are  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the 
manus. 
The  ccelome  of  the  Babbit  differs  from  that  of  the  Pigeon  and 

'  In  all  probability  the  homologies  of  these  bones  ore  as  follows  : — astn. 
galus  =  tibials  -f  intermedium,  oa^Aaneum  =  fibulare,  navicular  ^  oentnle. 
ento- cuneiform  =  latdistale,  meso -cuneiform  =  2nddistale,  eoto-ouneifotiii= 
3rd  diBtale,  cuboid  —  4th  and  5th  diatalia. 


Fia.  1007.— Kapo*  ennleuln*. 
Skeleton  ot  pee.  ait.  antra. 
gBlun;  cal.  c!al(- —      -  ' 
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Lizard  in  being  divided  into  two  parte  by  a  tranBTerse  muscular 
partition,  the  diaphragm.  The  anterior  part,  or  thorax,  contaius 
the  heart  and  the  roots  of  the  great  vessels,  the  lungs  and  bronchi, 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  cesophagua.  The  posterior  part,  or 
abdomen,  contains  the  stomach  and  intestine,  the  liver  and  paDCieas.. 
the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  ureters  and  urinary  bladder,  and  the  organs 
of  reproduction. 

DJ^estlTe  Oi^^ans. — The  teeth  (Fig.  1093)  are  lodged  in  sockets 
or  aHietAi  in  the  pre-maxill»,  the  ma^ll^,  and  the  mandible.  In 
the  pre-mazillfe  are  situated  four  teeth— the  four  v/pper  ineisora. 
Of  these  the  two  an-  aept.c€irt 

tenor  are  very  long, 
curved,  chisel-shaped 
teeth,  which  are  devoid 
of  roots,  growing 
throughout  Ufe  from 
persistent  pulps. 
Enamel  is  present,  and 
forms  a  thick  layer  on 
the  anterior  convex  sur- 
face, which  accounts 
for  the  bevelled-off 
character  of  the  distal 
end — the  layer  of 
enamel  being  much 
harder  than  the  rest, 
which  therefore  wears 
more  quickly  away  at 
the  cutting  extremity 
of  the  tooth.  Along 
the  anterior  surface  is  a 
longitudinal    groove.  ^"^ 


The  second  pair  of  .u-      ^^  „^,^,  ^  „,  „,,  „^,      ^  „, 

ClSOrs  of   the  upper  laW  wcaoii  oi  largw  tnclsor  tooth  :  jA.  lumen  01  JacoMon-* 

„     ,      '■,'■       ,'■  ,  onua,  surrounded  br  cartllacc  ;  ler.  acl.  Uerymal  duct ; 

are    small    teeth    which  nuz.  mulUa  ;  moz.  trA.  mulllaT7  tDrbtDsli ;  na*.  niul 

i_j J    ; 1.   1 L-    J  bone;  nu.  vol.  Daso-nalfttlna  caoal ;  Mpt.  tori,  ortl- 

are  lodged  just  behmd      uginous  nft«i  wptum.   (Aiw  Krmu«.) 
the  larger  pair.     In  the 

lower  jaw  are  two  incisors,  which  correspond  in  shape  with  the  anterior 
pair  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  main  diSerence  consisting  in  the  absence 
of  the  longitudinal  groove.  The  remaining  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  lodged  in  the  maxillce.  Canines,  present  in  most  Mammals  as  a 
single  tooth  on  each  side,  above  and  below,  are  here  entirely 
absent,  and  there  is  a  considerable  space,  or  diastema,  as  it  is 
termed,  between  the  incisors  and  the  teeth  next  in  order — the 
pre-moiaTS.  Of  these  there  are  three  in  the  upper  jaw  and  two  in 
the  lower.  They  are  long,  curved  teeth  with  persistent  pulps  like 
the  incisors.    The  first  of  the  upper  jaw  is  snudler  than  tiie  others 
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and  of  Bimple  Bhape,  the  reat  have  each  a  lonfptudinal  groove  on 
the  outer  side  and  a  transverse  ridge  on  the  oiown.  The  first 
pze-molar  of  the  lower  jaw  has  two  grooves  ;  the  second  is  similar 
to  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  Behind  the  pre-moUis  are  the  molars, 
three  on  each  side  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  These  are 
similar  to  the  upper  pre-mohtre,  except  the  last,  which  is  small  and 
of  simple  shape. 

Opeoing  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  or  bwxal  cavity,  are  the 
ducte  of  four  pairs  of  salivary  glands — the  parotid,  the  infraorbUal, 
the  aub-maxiUary  (Fig.  1099,  a.  mx.  gl.),  and  the  aub-Ungual  {a.  gl.). 
On  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  the  muscular  tongue,  covered  with 
a  mucous  membrane  which  is  beset  with  many  papill»,  on  certain 
of  which  the  taate-buds  (p.  105)  are  situated.  The  roof  of  the 
mouth  is  formed  by  the  hard  palate,  which  is  crossed  by  a  series 
of  tranverse  ridges  of  its  mucous  membrane.  Posteriorly  the  hard 
palate  passes  into  the  soft  palate,  which  ends  behind  in  a  bee  pendu- 
lous flap  in  front  of  the  opening  of  the  poaterior  nares.  At  the 
anterior  end  of  the  palate  is  a  pair  of  openings— the  naso-palatine 
or  anterior  palatine  canals,  leading  into  the  nasal  chambers,  and  into 
them  open  a  pair  of  tubular  structures — the  organa  of  Jao^on  (Fig. 
1098,  jd).) — enclosed  in  cartilage  and  situated  on  the  floor  of  the 
nasal  cavities.     Behind  the  mouth  or  buccal  cavity  proper  is  the 


— |i«iiB  eunlenliu.    Ijiteral  dlMecUon  ol  the  he>d,  neck,  and  Uioiu.    Th* 
ail  aidnal  culuinn  ate  repceaeDtei)  In  mesial  vertical  aectloa  ;  the  left  lung  is  reiDoved  : 

•-' '  -'"■ '  — ■ — ' ■ 'o  show  the  right  na»»l  oavUy  with  lU 

-'nJ.pl»r»: 


pharynx  ;  lar.  larynx :  t.j.v.  left  jugular  vein  ;  /.«A.a.  left  Bubclkvlui  utery ;  l.^.v.  kfl 
■ubclBvlan  vfln  ;  max.  maxilla;  tnti.  medulla  oblongata;  ne*.(M.  meseUiinold ;  nu.lrt, 
maxllb-tiirblnal ;  ih,  oiBophagtis  ;  dV.  ollaclory  bulb;  pi.  art.  pulmonary  artery  ;  jt.nui. 

Ere- max II la ;  pr.il.  presternum ;  vl.c.  post-caval  vein ;  rl.t.W'  mot  of  left  luOK  <rKh 
mnchUB  and  pulmonary  veins  and  artery  cut  acroea :  t.al.  snb-lliigual  sallVMy  alanda : 
t.mx.^d.  suli- maxillary  salivary  glanil ;  *t.  stetnebrao  ;  tug.  (oogue  ;  It,  trachea;  trb.  ethmo- 
turblaalH  ;  iW.  vl.  soft  palate, 

pharifnx,  which  in  the  Rabbit  is  not  sharply  marked  off  from  the 
buccal  cavity,  but  begins  where  the  hard  palate  ends.    The  phaiTUS 


apedmen  (both  x  f),  Tha  gullet  la  cut  through  uid  the  stomach  somewhHt  dlsplBced 
backwuila  to  ehow  the  rsmlflcstiong  ol  the  cnllao  uMry  lea.a.) :  the  duodeuum  Is  apiead 
out  to  the  light  of  the  sub>ect  bi  show  the  pucceu  (jnt.) ;  tile  bmnshee  of  the  bite-duct 
(e.ftjf.),  portd  vein  (p,  v.),  and  hepatic  uleiy  (K  >-)  on  supposed  to  be  traced  •ome  dla- 
taace  Into  the  varknis  lobes  of  the  liver,  a.  m.  a.  antaitor  roe»nterlc  artery  ;  anu.  csudste 
lobe  of  liver  wtth  Ita  vterF,  veUi  and  bile-duct ;  e.lijt.  commoa  bile-duct ;  cd.  al.  cardiac 
portion  ot  alomach'  t.  Um.  common  lUae  artery  ;  ea.s.  ccellac  artery :  eu.  a.  cyatlc  artery  ; 
cyjt.  cpUo  duet ;  a.  no.  dorsal  aorta :  da.  proilmaL  ami  du'.  distal  Umba  of  duodenum  : 
ibi.tt.  duodenal  artery;  du.lt.s.  {In  ^),duodeno-bepatIc  artery;  ir.  n.  gastric  artery  and  vein; 
t,b.  laU-bladder  :  *.  a.  hepatic  artery :  k.d.  left  hepatic  duct ;  I.  e.  left  central  lobe  of  Uver, 
with  Ita  artery,  vein  and  bile-duct ;  (.  g.  v.  Ileno-gastric  vein  ;  /.  I.  lateral  lobe  ol  Uver  with 
Its  artery,  vein  and  bile-duct ;  m>.  branch  oF  mesenteric  artery  and  vein  to  duodeuum ; 

artery  ;  p.n.o.  posterior  mesenteric  vein  ;  pn.  pancreas;  pn.d.  pancreatic  duct:  v.v.  portal 
vein  :  wM.  pyloric  portion  of  stomach  ;  ret.  rectum  ;  r,e,  right  teDtrai  lobe  of  liver,  wlUi 
artery,  vein  and  bile-duct ;  tpf.  Spigelian  lobe  of  Uver  with  Its  artery,  vela  and  bile-duct ; 
tpl.  spleen  ;  sp.  •.  splenic  artery.    (From  PHker's  ZiMUmii.} 
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is  divided  into  two  parts,  an  upper  or  nasal  division  and  a  lower 
or  buccal  division,  by  the  soft  palate.  The  passage  of  the  posterior 
nares  is  continuous  with  the  nasal  division,  at  the  sides  of  which 
are  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  The  nasal  division  is 
continuous  with  the  buccal  division  round  the  posterior  free  edge 
of  the  soft  palate.  From  the  buccal  division  leads  ventraJlj  the 
slit-Uke  opening  of  the  glottis  ^  into  the  larynx  and  trachea  ;  over- 
hanging the  glottis  is  a  leaf-like  movable  flap  (Fig.  1099,  ep). 
formed  of  a  plate  of  yellow  elastic  cartilage  covered  with  mucous 
membrane ;  this  is  the  epiglottis.  Behind,  the  pharynx  beconies 
continuous  with  the  OBSophagits  or  gullet  (cbs,).  The  latter  is  a 
narrow  but  dilatable  muscidar  tube  which  runs  backwards  from 
the  pharynx  through  the  neck  and  thorax  to  enter  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  through  an  aperture  in  the  diaphragm,  and  opens  into  the 
stomach. 

The  stomach  (Fig.  1100)  is  a  wide  sac,  much  wider  at  the  cardiac 
end,  at  which  the  oesophagus  enters,  than  at  the  opposite  or  pyloric 
end,  where  it  passes  into  the  small  intestine.  The  small  intestine 
is  an  elongated,  narrow,  greatly  coiled  tube,  the  first  part  of  which, 
or  duodenum  (du  and  du'),  forms  a  U-shaped  loop.  The  large 
intestine  is  a  wide  tube,  the  first  and  greater  part  of  which,  term^ 
the  colon,  has  its  walls  sacculated,  and  is  continued  into  a  narrow, 
smooth-walled  posterior  part  or  rectum  (ret.).  At  the  junction  of 
the  small  with  the  large  intestine  is  a  very  wide  blind  tube,  the 
ccBcum,  which  is  of  considerable  length  and  is  marked  by  a  spiral 
constriction,  indicating  the  presence  in  its  interior  of  a  narrow  spiral 
valve.  At  its  extremity  is  a  small,  fleshy,  finger-like  vermtform 
appendix. 

The  intestine,  like  that  of  the  Pigeon,  is  attached  throughout 
its  length  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a  mesentery, 
or  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  or  peritoneum. 

The  liver  is  attached  to  the  diaphragm  by  a  fold  of  the  peri- 
toneum. Its  substance  is  partly  divided  by  a  series  of  fiissures 
into  five  lobes.  A  thin-walled  gaU-bladder  lies  in  a  depression  on 
its  posterior  surface.  The  common  bile-duct  {c.b.d.),  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  cystic  duct  from  the  gall-bladder  and  hepatic  ducts  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  liver,  runs  to  open  into  the  duodenum  near 
the  pylorus. 

The  pancreas  (pn.)  is  a  diffused  gland  in  the  fold  of  mesentery 
passing  across  the  loop  of  the  duodenum.  Its  single  duct,  the 
pancreatic  duct  (pn.  d.),  opens  into  the  distal  limb  of  the  loop. 

Circulatory  Organs. — The  heart  (Fig.  1101)  is  situated  in 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  Une,  and 
lies  between  the  two  pleural  sacs  enclosing  the  lungs.    Between  the 

1  The  term  glottis  is  more  strictly  applied  not  to  this  slit,  but  to  the  alit- 
like  aperture  between  two  folds  of  the  mucous  membranenvithin  the  laiynx — 
the  vocal  cords — ^which  constitute  the  chief  parts  of  the  vocal  apparatus. 
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pleural  sacs  is  a  space,  the  mediaatinum  (Fig.  1 104),     This  is  divisible 
into  four  parts,  the  anterior,  the  dorsal,  the  middle,  and  the  ventral. 
In  the  anterior  part  lie  the  posterior  part  of  the  trachea,  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  CESophagus  and  of  the  thoracic  duct  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  the  roots  of  the  great  arteries  and  the  veins 
of  the  precavftl  system,  and  the  phrenic,  pneumogastric,  "and  other 
nerves.     In  the  dorsal  part  are  situated  tHe  posterior  part  of  the 
(esophagus,  the  thoracic  part  of  the  dorsal  aorta,  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  tne  azygos  vein,  and  the  thoracic  duct.     The  middle  part  is 
the  widest,  and  lodges  the  heart  and  roots  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  enclosed  in  the  pericardium,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  pte- 
caval  veins,  the  phrenic  nerves,  the  terminal   part  of  the  azygos 
vein,  and  the  roots  of  the  lungs.     The  ventral  part  contains  only 
areolar  tissue  with  the  thy- 
mus gland.    The  pericardial 
membrane     enclosing     the 
heart  consists  of  two  layers, 
a  pcmelal,  forming  the  wall 
of  the  pericardial    cavity, 
and  a  visceral,  immediately 
investing   the   heart.      Be- 
tween the  two  is  a  narrow 
cavity    containing    a    little 
fluid— the  pericardial  fluid. 
In  general  shape  the  heart 
resembles  the  heart  of  the 
Figeon,     with     the     apex 

directed       backwards        and    Fio.  hoi.— I.»pn»  ctmionliu.    Heart,  seen  irom 
!■    Ill      1.      iL     I   (1.  J   iL  ">"  fight  side,  the  walli  ot  the  right  aurlcla  aoil 

Slightly  to   the  lett,  and  the        right  ventricle  putly  removed  bo  is  ki  expoM  the 

base  forwards.     Like  that     ^l^'-^[^tti>n^yi('°m.^m^xi\'^^'^\ 
of  the  Pigeon,  it   contains     ^'■u^-S^^-^T'^-  ?"  iv  ,"'*''"''  "'  ?Ki?"™' 

.    ,"  1^    ,.  ■   1  1        with  Emtachian  valve  below;  r.pr.c.   right  pre- 

nght    and   left   auncles    and        caval;     fj>ii;.   right  pulmooary   artery;   Mm.   o. 

riiht  and  left  ventricles,  the     "'^'"'""  "'"'^  '■  '^^  '■  *''™"'''  '""■ 
right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart  having  their  cavities  completely 
separated   ofi    from  one   another   by  inter-auricular    and    inter- 
ventricular partitions. 

Into  the  right  auricle  open  three  large  veins— the  right  and  left 
precaval  veins  and  the  single  postcaval — the  first  into  the  anterior 
part,  the  second  into  the  left-hand  side  of  the  posterior  portion,  and 
the  third  into  the  dorsal  surface  (Fig.  1101).  Projecting  forwards 
from  it  is  an  ear-like  auricular  appendix,  the  Loner  surface  of  which 
is  raised  up  into  numerous  coids  of  muscular  fibres,  the  muscuii 
peainati.  A  membranous  fold,  the  remnant  of  the  fcetal  Eustachian 
valve,  extends  from  the  opening  of  the  postcaval  forwards  towards 
the  auricular  septum.  The  opening  of  the  left  precaval  is  bounded 
behind  by  a  cresoentic  fold,  the  valve  of  Thebesius.  On  the  septum 
is  an  oval  ares  where  the  partition  is  thinner  than  elsewhere ;  this 
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is  the  fossa  ovalis  (/.  ov,) :  it  marks  the  position  of  an  aperture, 
the  foramen  ovale,  in  the  foetus.  The  crescentic  anterior  rim  of  the 
aperture  is  known  as  the  annulus  ovalis.  The  cavity  of  the  right 
auricle  communicates  with  that  of  the  right  ventricle  by  the  wide 
right  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  This  is  guarded  by  a  valve, 
the  tricuspid  (tri,  v.),  composed  of  three  membranous  lobes  or  cusps, 
so  arranged  and  attached  that  while  they  flap  back  against  the 
walls  of  the  ventricle  to  allow  the  passage  of  blood  from  the  auricle 
to  the  ventricle,  they  meet  togd;her  across  the  aperture  so  as  to 
close  the  passage  when  the  ventricle  contracts.  The  lobes  of  the 
valve  are  attached  to  muscular  processes  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle, 
the  muscfuli  pajnUares  (m.  pap,),  by  means  of  tendinous  threads 
called  the  chordcs  tendinece.  The  right  ventricle,  much  thicker 
than  the  auricle,  forms  the  right  side  of  the  conical  apical  portion, 
but  does  not  extend  quite  to  the  apex.  Its  walls  are  raised  up 
into  muscular  ridges  called  columnw  cameoe.  It  gives  oflE  in  front, 
at  its  left  anterior  angle,  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  guarded  by  three  pouch-like  semihmar  valves  (sem.  v.). 

The  left  auricle,  like  the  right,  is  provided  with  an  auricular 
appendix.  Into  its  cavity  on  its  dorsal  aspect  open  together  the 
right  and  left  pulmonary  veins.  A  large  left  auriculo-ventricular 
opening  leads  from  the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle  into  that  of  the 
left  ventricle  :  this  is  yarded  by  a  valve,  the  mitral,  consisting  of 
two  membranous  lobes  or  cusps  with  chordsB  tendinese  and  musculi 
papillares.  In  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  are  columnse  camaee,  rather 
more  strongly  developed  than  in  the  right.  At  the  basal  (anterior) 
end  of  the  left  ventricle  is  the  opening  of  the  aorta,  guarded  by 
three  semilunar  valves  similar  to  those  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  coronary  arteries,  which  supply  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  are  given  off  from  the  aorta  just 
beyond  the  semilunar  valves.  The  corresponding  vein  opens  into 
the  terminal  part  of  the  left  precaval.  The  pulmonary  artery  divides 
into  two,  a  right  and  a  left,  each  going  to  the  corresponding  lung. 

The  aorta  gives  origin  to  a  system  of  arterial  trunks  by  wfich 
the  arterial  blood  is  conveyed  throughout  the  body.  It  first  runs 
forwards  from  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle,  then  bends  round  the 
left  bronchus,  forming  the  arch  of  the  aorta  (Fig.  1102),  to  run 
backwards  through  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  in  close  contact 
with  the  spinal  column,  as  the  dorsal  aorta  (d,  ax),).  From  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  are  given  off  two  large  arteries,  the  mwominote  (in,) 
and  the  left  subclavian.  The  innominate  divides  to  form  the  right 
subclavian  {s.  cl.  a,)  and  the  right  (r.  c.  c.)  and  left  {L  c,  c.)  common 
carotid  arteries.  The  right  subclavian  passes  to  the  fore-limb  as 
the  brachial  artery,  giving  origin  first  to  the  vertebral  artery,  which, 
after  passing  up  through  the  vertebrarterial  canal,  enters  the  cranial 
cavity,  having  first  supplied  branches  to  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  then 
to  the  anterior  epigastric  or  internal  mammary,  which  supplies  the 


na.  IIOE.— bapusennlenliu.  The  vmcuIu  eystsm.  The  heart  Is  sonwwlut  dbpUod  to- 
wuds  the  lelt  of  the  subject ;  the  uterlea  of  Ihe  right  and  the  vdns  of  the  left  AOe  ue  In 
pB»t  meisuie  removed.  o.epfr.lnlemttlmBmniarj'orBjitariorepigartriCMtery;  aj.  antertor 
udai  vein;  a.m.  ulterior  mesenteric  srteirt  a.pA.  aoterlor  phrenic  vein;  oz.p.  uygiH  vein: 
Ir.  bndiUl  arteir ;  e.il.a,  common  lilac  arUrr ;  e.il.ti.  hinder  end  of  poatavBl :  ea. 
oceHac  uteiy  |  d.os.  doisal  soits  ;  e.e.  eitaraal  carotid  artei;  ;  e.U,a.  eitecna]  Iliac  artery  : 
e.il.r.  external  lilac  vein  ;  e.JH.  external  Jugular  vein  ■.frn.a.  femoral  arterr  i  A".",  femoral 
vMd  ;  Jt,  e.  hepatic  veins  ;  i.  e.  interoal  carotid  arterr  ;t.ei.  Intercostal  veewle  i  i.  jii.  iDtemal 

ingulat  vein  ;  i.  {.  Ulo-lumbar  artery  and  vein  ;  in.  Innominate  artcrv  :  I.  ou.  left  auricle  ; 
,eji.  left  common  oratid  artery  ;  l.prc.  left  precaval  vein  ;  I.  v.  left  ventricle  :  MM. 
mediao  sacral  artery  ;  p.a.  pulmonary  artery  ;  p.tpe.  po'^terior  epigastric  artery  and  vein ; 
y./-  poeterlor  facial  vein  ;  p.at.  posterior  mesenteric  artery  ;  p.  ph.  posterior  phrenic  veins ; 
^.  pustcavai  vein  ;  p.  i.  pulmonary  vein  ;  r.  mul  artery  and  vein  :  r.  au.  rl^t  auricle ; 
f.e.e.  right  common  carotid  artery  ;  r.pre.  right  precaval  vein  ;  r.c.  right  ventricle  :  let.  a. 
right  subdavlBn  artery ;  ml.  g.  subclavian  vein ;  tpm.  epeimaUc  artery  SDd  vtin  ;  i.  u. 
anperlor.vetical  artery  and  vein  ;  ul.  uterine  artery  and  vein  ;  vr.  vertebral  artery.  (From 
Farkar'a  Zdetomv.) 
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side  of  the  chest  behind  the  root  of  the  fore-limb.    The  right  carotid 
divides  opposite  the  angle  of  the  jaw  into  internal  and  external 
carotids.    The  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian  correspond  in  their 
distribution  and  branching  to  the  right  carotid  and  right  subclavian 
respectively.    The  aorta,  in  passing  through  the  thorax,  gives  g& 
a  series  of  small  paired  intercostal  arteries  (i.  cs.).    In  the  abdomen 
its  first  large  branch  is  the  coBliac  artery  (co?.),  which  supplies  the 
liver,  stomach,  and  spleen.    Behind  this  it  gives  origin  to  the 
anterior  mesenteric  (a.  m.),  which  supplies  the  intestine  and  the 
pancreas.    Opposite  the  kidneys  it  gives  off  the  two  renal  arteries  (r.) 
for  the  supply  of  these  organs,  and  a  good  deal  further  back  the 
spermatic  (spm.)  or  ovarian  arteries  for  the  testes  or  ovaries  as  the 
case  may  be.    Just  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the  spermatic  arteries 
is  given  off  a  posterior  mesenteric  (p.m.),  which  supplies  the  hinder 
part  of  the  rectum.    A  series  of  small  lumbar  arteries  supply  the 
side-walls  of  the  abdominal  cavity.    Posteriorly  the  dorsal  aorta 
divides  to  form  the  two  common  iliac  arteries  (c.  il.  a.)  which 
supply  the  pelvic  cavity  and  hind-limbs,  a  small  median  sacral 
(caudal)  artery  {ms,  c.)  passing  backwards  in  the  middle  line  to 
supply  the  caudal  region. 

The  system  of  mixil  veins  which  open  into  the  right  auricle  consists 
of  the  right  and  left  precavals  and  of  the  single  postcaml.  The  right 
precaval  is  formed  by  the  imion  of  the  right  jugular  {e.  ju.)  vein  and 
right  subclavian  (scl.  v.).  The  azygos  vein  (az.  v.),  the  right  anterior 
intercostal  {i,cs,),  and  the  right  anterior  epigastric  or  irUerrud  vnamrnary 
also  open  into  it.  The  left  precaval  receives  a  series  of  veins  similar 
to  those  forming  the  right,  except  that  there  is  no  azygos  on  the 
left  side  (c/.  p.  298). 

The  postcaval  vein  {^t.  c.)  is  formed  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  by  the  union  of  the  internal  iliacs  (i.  il,  v.)  bringing 
the  blood  from  the  back  of  the  thighs.  Shortly  after  its  origin  it 
receives  the  two  external  iliacs  (e.  il,  v,)  coming  from  the  hind- 
limb.  In  front  of  this  a  pair  of  ilio-lumbar  (i,l,)  veins  join  it ; 
a  little  farther  forward  a  pair  of  spermatic  (spm,)  or  ovarian 
veins ;  and  opposite  the  kidneys  a  pair  of  renal  veins  (r.).  From 
the  liver  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  postcaval  by  the  hepatic  veins. 
A  pair  of  small  posterior  phrenic  veins  (p^ph,)  bring  the  blood  from 
the  diaphragm  and  open  into  the  postcaval  as  it  passes  through 
the  substance  of  the  latter. 

The  hepatic  portal  system  consists,  as  in  other  Vertebrates,  of  a 
system  of  veins  conveying  blood  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
alimentary  canal  to  the  liver,  the  trunks  of  the  system  uniting  to 
form  the  single  large  portal  vein  (Fig.  1100,  p,  v,).  The  principal 
veins  of  the  portal  system  are  the  lieno-gastric,  duodenal,  anterior 
mesenteric,  and  posterior  mesenteric.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  renal 
portal  system.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  are  circular,  bi-concave, 
non-nucleated  discs. 
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Respiratory  Organs. — The  Jarynx  (Fig.  1103)  is  a  chamber 
with  walls  supported  hy  cartilage,  lying  below  and  somewhat 
behind  the  pharynx,  with  which  it  communicates  through  a  dit- 
like  aperture.    The  cartilages      ^ 

oi  the  larynx  are,  in  addition  S^^^  Svf 

to   the  epiglottis,  which   has      V;*^-^  .^.^S^cf^ 

been     already     referred     to       W^-  ■L^A  Hw^fih**"*^ 

(p.  448),  the  lai^e  thyroid 
(th.),  which  forms  &e  ventral 
and  lateral  walls,  the  ring-like 
cricoid  (er.),  the  two  small 
arytenoids  {art/,),  and  a   pair   F,a.  1103.— x-bpu  eaniBmina.   Lumi.   a. 

nf    niYialT     n/vtulao     tha    ivirtt-         ventrsl  View  :  B,  OoniAl  vleir.    ari>.  myteaoid ; 

oi.smau   noauies,  tne   can*-      ^  atoM;  b.  eiJeiottbi ;  «■•(.  amiw  oi 
lages  of  Sanionni (satU.), aitu.-      5*"'°'*''':'*^  fi';^'''';  *'■  t^eh*^   (1™™ 

^  ,     ■',      .1  .^  V     ,1.  KnusB.  attar SdmBider.) 

ated   at  the    apices   of    the 

ar3rtenoids.     The  voocU  cords  extend  across  the  cavity  from  the 
thyroid  below  to  the  arytenoids  above.     Leading  backwards  from 
the  larynx  is  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe  (Fig.  1099,  tr.),  a  long  tube 
^  the  wall  of  which  is  sup- 

^  ported    by    cartilaginous 

rings  which  are  incomplete 
dorsally.  The  trachea  en- 
ters the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  and  there  divides 
A  into  the  two  bronchi,  one 

passing  to  the  root  of  each 
lung. 
The  lungs  (Fig.  1104)  are 
'  ^     enclosed  in  the  lateral  parts 

of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
Elach  lung  lies  in  a  cavity, 
the  jdeural  sac,  lined  by  a 
pleural  membrane.  The 
right  and  left  pleural  sacs 
are  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable interval  owing  to 
'  the  development  in  the 
^."oMi  partition  between  them  of 
^^^"Ci-S^'^Sn^t^TttTMryii^J^^"  ?  space   the  mediastinum, 

L—mt.   left  VBQtitcle :   my.   ajOntl   cord :  (H.    opao-    m    whlCh,    aS    alreadV    eX- 
phaaiB :  par.  ver,  nutetk]  luer  of  peiiunlium :  P<.       i    -       j     ,  -       .  i        i  .  i 

ia^pcM-«ivl,  close  to  Iteentnnas  Into  right  auricle;    plamed,  UO   the   heart   and 

'AiS;tti™'?i'ffi"v;S''iatS,SS  other  orgam.  Th«  Imig  is 
attached  only  at  its  root, 
where  the  pleural  membrane  is  reflected  over  it.  bi  this  respect 
it  differs  widely  from  the  Imig  of  the  bird.  It  differs  also  in  its 
minute  structure.  The  bronchus,  entering  at  the  root,  divides 
and  subdivides  to  form  a  ramifying  system  of  tubes,  each  of  the 


1104. — bapna   bobIbbUu.    IMaanin    < 
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ultimate  branches  of  which,  or  terminal  bronchioles,  opens  into 
a  minute  chamber  or  infundibulum,  consisting  of  a  central 
passage  and  a  number  of  thin-walled  air-vesides  or  alveoli 
given  off  from  it.  A  group  of  these  infundibula,  supplied  by  a 
single  bronchiole,  which  divides  within  it  to  form  the  terminal 
bronchioles,  is  termed  a  lobule  of  the  lung. 

In  shape  the  lung  may  be  roughly  described  as  conical,  with  the 
apex  directed  forwards.  The  base,  which  is  concave,  lies,  when 
the  lung  is  distended,  in  contact  with  the  convex  anterior  surface 
of  the  diaphragm.  The  outer  or  costal  surface  is  convex  in  adapta- 
tion to  the  form  of  the  side-wall  of  the  thorax  ;  the  internal  surface 
is  concave. 

Ductless  Glands. — The  spleen  is  an  elongated,  compressed, 
dark-red  body  situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity  in  close  contact 
with  the  stomach,  to  which  it  is  bound  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneutn. 
The  thymus,  much  larger  in  the  young  rabbit  than  in  the  adult,  is 
a  soft  mass,  resembling  fat  in  appearance,  situated  in  the  ventral 
division  of  the  mediastinal  space  below  the  base  of  the  heart.  The 
thyroid  is  a  small,  brownish,  bilobed,  glandular  body  situated  in 
close  contact  with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  larynx. 

Nervous  System. — The  neural  cavity,  as  in  the  Pigeon,  con- 
tains the  central  organs  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system — 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  brain  (Figs.  1105-1107)  of  the 
Babbit  contains  the  same  principal  parts  as  that  of  the  Pigeon, 
with  certain  differences,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  or  parencephala  (Fig. 
1105,/.  6.,  Fig.  1106,  cJi.),  which  aie  relatively  long  and  narrow, 
presents  certain  depressions  or  sulci,  which,  though  few  and  in- 
distinct, yet  mark  out  the  surface  into  lobes  or  convolutions  not 
distinguishable  in  the  case  of  the  Pigeon  or  the  Lizard.  A  sUght 
depression — the  Sylvian  fissure — at  the  side  of  the  hemisphere 
separates  off  a  lateral  portion,  or  temporal  lobe  (Fig.  1107  c.  V.), 
from  the  rest.  There  are  very  large  club-shaped  olfactory  bulbs  at 
the  anterior  extremities  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  behind 
each  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  hemisphere  is  the  corresponding 
olfactory  tract  leading  back  to  a  slight  rounded  elevation,  the 
tuberculum  olfactorium.  Connecting  together  the  two  hemispheres 
is  a  commissural  structure — the  corpus  callosum  (Figs.  1106,  1107, 
cp,  cl.) — not  present  in  the  Pigeon ;  this  runs  transversely  above 
the  level  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  Examined  in  transverse  section, 
i.e.,  in  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  brain  (Fig.  1107),  the  corpus 
callosum  is  seen  to  bend  slightly  downwards,  forming  what  is 
termed  the  genu ;  posteriorly  it  bends  downwards  and  forwards, 
forming  the  spknium,  which  passes  forwards  and  is  united  with  the 
fornix.  Below  the  corpus  callosum  is  another  characteristic  struc- 
ture of  a  commissural  nature — the  fornix  (b.fo,) — a  narrow  median 
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strand  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  bifurcates  both  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly  to  form  the  so-called  piUars  of  the  fornix — anterior 
(Figs.  1106  and  1107,  a.  fo),  and  posterior  (Fig.  1106,  p.  fo.). 
Below  the  corpus  callosum,  between  it  and  the  fornix,  the  thin  inner 
walls  of  the  hemispheres  {septum  limdutn,  sp.  {u.)'enclose  a  small, 
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laterally  compressed  cavity,  the  Bo-caHedfiflh  ventricle  or  pseadocasle; 
this  is  not  a  true  brain- ventricle,  but  merely  a  space  between  the 
closely-apposed  hemispheres. 

The  lateral  ventricles  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  ate  much  more 
extensively  developed  than  in  the  brain  of  the  Pigeon,  and  of  some- 
what complex  shape.    Each  con^ta  of  a  middle  portion  or  body 
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roofed  over  by  the  corpus  callosum,  a  narrow  anterior  prolongation, 
or  anterior  comu,  a  posterior  comu,  which  runs  backwards  and 
inwards,  and  a  descending  comu,  which  passes  at  first  almost  directly 
outwards,  then  downwards,  and  finally  inwards  and  forwards.  On 
the  floor  of  the  body  of  the  ventricle,  and  continued  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  descending  comu,  is  a  prominent  ridge  of  nearly 
semicircular  transverse  section — the  hippocampus  (Ay.  m.) ;  thi 
corresponds  in  position  with  a  groove,  thehippocampal  suicus,  on  the 
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Ulterior,  andcf'.  posterior  lobes  of  corpora  qusdrigemlna  ;  otf.  ollactorybulb:  a.  U.  optic 
thalamus ;  o.(f ,  optic  tract ;  p.to.  posterior  commjasure  ;  p./o.  posterior  raiUr  of  fornix 
(tieDia  hippocampi);  |ni.  pineal  body;  pd.pn.  peduncle  at  idnealbody;  p.pH.  poetetior 
peduncles  of  cerel>elluia ;  p.mi.  nbres  oi  pons  VarolU  forming  middle  peduncles  of  cerebellum ; 
tp.hi.  septum  lucldum  ;  Jt.  I.  stria  lon^tudlnalls  ;  t,  i.  tienia  Bemlcircularia  (narrow  band  <fi 
white  matter  between  corpus  etrlatuin  and  optic  thalamus)  ;  v.cn.  valve  of  Vleusseu  l 
e",  third  ventricle  ;  B*.  fouriJi  vealrlcle.    (From  Parker's  Zcatong.) 

inner  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe.  Internally  the  two  hippocampi 
merge  in  a  median  commissural  area — the  psaUerium  or  lyra  (iy,). 
Kunning  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  hippocampus  is  a  ridge 
of  fibres— the  Usnia,  hippocampi  oi  fimbria — which  passes  down  into 
the  descending  cornu.  The  union  of  the  two  teenise  forms  a  median 
longitudinal  strand,  the  body  of  the  fornix,  which,  as  already 
explained,  lies  below  the  corpus  callosiun,  continuous  mtii  the 
eplenium  of  the  latter  behind,  but  diverging  from  it  anteriorly  by 
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dipping  down  towards  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  the  angular  space 
between  the  corpus  callosum  above  and  the  fomix  below  ia  the 
septum  lucidum  with  the  "  fifth  ventricle."  The  teeniffi  hippocampi 
are  theposterwr  piUars  of  the  fornix  (Fig.  1106,  p-fo.) ;  the  anierior 
piUars  la.fo,)  aie  a  pair  of  vertical  bands  which  pass  from  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body  downwards  to  the  corpus  mamtnillaie 
(see  bdouj)  at  the  base  of  the  diencephalon. 

Lying  immediately  in  front  of  the  hippocampus  is  a  vascular 
membiane,  the  chortnd  plexus  {ch.  pi.) ;    this  passea  inwards  to 
join  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  through  a  transverse  passage, 
the  foramen  of  Monro  (f.  m.),  which  opens  behind  into  the  diaccele. 
The  floor  of  the  anterior  comu  is  formed  of  an  eminence  of  grey 
matter — the  corpus  striatum  (cp.  «.).     The  right  and  left  corpora 
striata  are  connected  together  by  a  narrow  traosveise  band  of 
white   fibres — ^the 
anierior     commis- 
sure (o.  CO.) — situ- 
ated  in   front   of 

the  anterior  pillars  > 

of  tie  fornix. 

Thediaccele{tj.') 
is  a  laterally  com-  ' 
pressed  cavity,  the 
roof  of  which  is 
formed  by  a  deli- 

...^—^l^.i^n^     *!,,.    Flo.  1107.— l^piu  ennlcaliu.    LoDtftudlnfllTetUcal  aecUonof 

memorane,    tne  the  brain  (nat.  die).     Letters  aa  In  preceding  Hguie  ;  In  addi- 

*ui7iHn  ittfemmittmi  tioo — eA.  cerebellum,  abowlng  aibor  vibe  :  c.  e.  cms  cerebri ; 

vnwn  TTMerputTMUm  ^    ^_  parenoeplial™ ;  i.  »'.  (emporal  lobe ;  e.  ma.  eorpua 

(vl.    tp.),   m  which  muoinUlan ;  /.  m.  loramea  of  Hdoio:  in/.  IntundibnlDin ; 
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nH       y^ivJK     iTiHBala  Varolii;  rt  ip.  velum  Intetportlum ;  o.  m.  valve  of  Viensseni ; 

Ol       DIOOa  -  vessels  //.  opMc  nerve.    (From  Parker's  Zootomtf,) 

(cAoroiiJ  plexus 

of  the  diaoBle)  continuous  with  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the 
lateral  ventricles.  From  the  posterior  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
diaccele  rise  the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  body.  The  optic  tkaiami 
(o.  th.)  are  large  masses  of  mixed  grey  and  white  matter  forming 
the  lateraJ  portions  of  the  diencephalon ;  they  are  connected 
together  by  a  thick  mass  of  grey  matter,  the  middle  or  soft  commis- 
Bure  {m.  Co.),  not  lepresent^  in  lower  Vertebrates,  passing  across 
the  diaccele.  A  rounded  elevation  near  the  anterior  end  of  the 
external  surface  of  each  thalamus  lb  the  corpus  geniculatum  (c.  gn.). 
The  anterior  boundary  of  the  diacoele  is  a  thin  vertical  lamina — 
the  lamina  terminalia — of  which  the  septum  lucidum  ia  a  mesial 
anterior  prolongation.  The  floor  of  the  diencephalon  is  produced 
downward  into  a  mesial  rounded  process,  the  tuber  cinereum  or 
infundibtdum  (inf.),  to  which  the  pituitary  body  is  attached.  In 
front  of  this,  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  brain,  is  a  thick  transverse 
VOL.  u  V  r 
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band  of  nerve-fibies,  ihe  united  optic  tracts ,  from  the  anterior  border 
of  which  the  optic  nerves  are  given  oS.  Behind  the  tuber  cinereum, 
and  formed  as  a  thickening  of  its  posterior  wall,  is  a  rounded  eleva- 
tion,  the  carpus  niammiUare  {c.  ma.). 

In  the  mid-brain  the  dorsal  part  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that 
each  optic  lobe  is  divided  into  two  by  a  transverse  furrow,  so  that 
two  pairs  of  lobes  {o.l.\  o.l.^),  the  corpora  quadrigeimma,  kre  produced. 
Between  the  anterior  lobes  passes  the  deUcate  posterior  commissure 
{p.co.).    On  the  ventral  region  of  the  mid-brain  the  crura  cerebri  are 
far  more  prominent  than  in  the  lower  groups.    In  the  hind-brain 
the  cerebeUum  (Fig.  1105,  cb\  cb".)  is  very  large ;  it  consists  of  a 
central  lobe  or  vermis  and  two  lateral  lobes,  divided  by  very  numerous 
fissures  or  sulci  into  a  large  number  of  small  convolutions.     Each 
lateral  lobe  bears  an  irregularly-shaped  prominence,  the  flocculus. 
On  section  (Fig.  1107,  c6.)  the  cerebellum  exhibits  a  tree-like  pattern 
(arbor  mtai)  brought  about  by  the  arrangement  of  the  white  and  grey 
matter.    On  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  hind-brain  a  flat  band  of 
transverse  fibres — the  pons  Varolii — connects  together  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  cerebellum.    The  cerebellum  is  attached  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  brain  by  three  pairs  of  peduncles,  the  anterior,  connecting 
it  with  the  posterior  optic  lobes,  the  middle,  passing  on  each  side 
into  the  pons  Varolii,  and  the  posterior,  connecting  it  with  the  dorsal 
portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata.    Between  the  anterior  peduncles 
extends  a  transverse  band,  the  valve  of  Vieiissens  (Fig.  1107,  v.  vn.), 
connected  by  its  anterior  edge  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
Behind   this   is   a   short   tract   of   transverse   fibres — ^the   corpus 
trapezoideum — and  behind  this  again  is  a  slightly  elevated  area 
marking  the  position  of  the  olivary  body.    The  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  presents  a  median  groove  which  ends  posteriorly  in  a 
pointed  depression — calamu^s  scriptorius — Pleading  into  the  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  Eabbit,  like  most  other  Vertebrates,  possesses  a  sympathetic 
nervous  system,  consisting  of  a  series  of  ganglia  united  together  by 
commissural  nerves,  and  giving  off  branches  to  the  various  internal 
organs.  Two  sympathetic  ganglia  are  situated  on  each  side  in  the 
neck — the  anterior  and  posterior  cervical  ganglia.  From  the  anterior 
nerve-branches  pass  forwards  to  enter  the  cranial  cavity  ;  from  the 
posterior  a  nerve-cord  passes  backwards  to  the  first  thoracic  ganglion. 
Of  the  thoracic  ganglia  there  are  twelve  on  each  side.  From  one  of 
the  more  posterior  of  these  originates  the  splanchnic  nerve  which 
passes  backwards  into  the  abdomen,  ending  in  a  ganglion — ^the 
cceliac — connected  with  an  extensive  nerve-plexus,  the  ccbIioc 
plexus.  In  the  abdomen  there  are,  on  each  side,  twelve  gangUa, 
the  chain  ending  behind  in  a  single  ganglion  impar. 

In  the  organs  of  special  sense  the  following  special  features 
are  to  be  seen  when  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  Pigeon  or 
Lizard.    In  the  eye,  the  sclerotic  is  composed  entirely  of  dense 
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fibrous  tissue ;  the  pecteu  is  absent.  Id  the  internal  ear  the 
principal  point  of  difierence  is  in  the  special  development  of  the 
cochlea.  This  part  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  instead  of 
retaining  the  simple  curved  form  which  it  presents  in  the  Bird, 
is  cxiiled  on  itself  in  a  close  spiral  of  two-and-a-h^  turns.  The 
spiral  channel  in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  in  which  this  cochlear 
apiial  runs,  contains  three  passages ;  the  middle  one,  much  the 
smallest,  being  the  menJyraiums  cochlea,  the  uppermost  the  sodia 
vesttindi,  and  the  lowermost  the  scaJa  tympani. 

The  special  features  of  the  middle  ear  with  its  auditory  ossicles,  and 
of  the  external  ear,  have  been  already  referred  to  (pp.  433  and  441). 

Urino^emtal  Oi^ans. — The  kidneys  are  of  somewhat  com- 
piessed  oval  shape,  with  a  notch  ot  hUtis  on  the  inner  side.    They 
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dac ;  e.  t.  eorpui  cavemoaum  ;  e.  (.  cotpua  ipongloBain  ;  c.  gl.  Cowper'a  gluid  ;  a.  d. 

aptsx  of  cUloria ;  0.  p.  apex  of  penl^ ;  p.  cr^  perineu  gland  ;  p.  i^r.  aperture  of  Its  duct  on  tha 

perineal  space ;  pr.  anterior,  pr',  posterior,  and  vr".  lateral  Lobes  of  prostate  :  ret.  rectum  ; 

r.  ff.  rectal  gland  :   u.  g,  a,  urlnogenltal  aperture;  u.  tn.  uterus  mascullDUS  ;  ur.  uitter ; 

BO.  vagina  ;  sb.  vestibule  ;  c.  d.  vae  delerens,     (From  Farkei'i  Zoolomv.') 

are  in  close  contact  with  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
the  right  being  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  left.  Towards  the 
hilua  the  tubmes  of  the  kidney  convei^e  to  open  into  a  wide 
chamber — the  pdois — which  forms  the  dilated  comniencemeut  of 
the  ureter.  When  the  kidney  is  cut  across,  its  substance  is  seen  to 
be  divided  into  a  central  mass  or  medvila  and  a  peripheral  portion 
or  cortex.    An  adrenal  {sufprarenal)  body  lies  in  contact  with  the 
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anterior  end  of  each  kidney.  The  ureter  (Fig.  1108,  tar.)  runs 
backwards  to  open,  not  into  a  cloaca,  but  directly  into  the  urinary 
bladder  (U.).  The  latter  is  a  pyriform  sac  with  muscular  walls 
which  vary  in  thickness  accoidu^  as  the  oi^an  b  dilated  or  con- 
tracted. In  the  male  the  openings  of  the  ureters  are  situated 
nearer  the  posterior  narrower  end  or  neck  than  in  the  female. 

In  the  male  Rabbit  the  testes  are  oval  bodies,  which,  though  in 
t^e  yonng  animal  occupying   a   similar   position   to   that    which 
they  retain  throughout  life  in  the  Pigeon,  pass  backwards   and 
downwards  as  the  animal  approaches  maturity,  until  they  come  to 
lie  each  in  a  scrotal  sac  situated  at  the  side  of  the  luinogenital 
opening.     The  cavity  of  each  scrotal  sac  is  in  free  communication 
with  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  by  an  openii^ — the  inguinal  canal. 
The     sperms      have 
an   oval  compressed 
"head"   0-005  mm. 
in     length     and     a 
i  slender     "  tail  " 
0-045   mm,  long.     A 
convoluted  epi- 
didymis,  closely   ad- 
herent to  the  testis, 
forms   the    proximal 
part     of     the     vas 
dejerem.     The    vasa 
deferentia       (ti.d.) 
terminate  by  opening 
jui-  rjic  ^^    ^    urinogenital 

Fit..  I109.-I.«pii»   i!Wi1<.tUu«.     The  anterior  cod  of  the   ^^^^,  Or  Urethra,  intfl 

'','«l"'^'iJ'V'.''K'''''"'."'*,™*',r'^'.",'''*"*.!''*,'"''''™'i<'"ir  which    the    neck    of 

Blie).     Part  of  the  ventral  wall  of  tlia  vastna  la  removed,  and    ,.  .  i  i     n 

tbe  proximal  eadut  the  lelt  uterus  l9  shown  in  louKltudinol    the    lU-Ulary     bladder 

r^ieit^ie™'^ft"'-%l"t'*oiifti,ri'o»'^r;I<ht°rv«^T^'  is Continued.   Apros- 

rounds  the  com- 
mencement of  the  urethra,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  terminal 
part  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  A  diverticulum  of  the  urethra — the 
vterus  masculinus  (u.  m.) — hea  embedded  in  the  prostate  gland  close 
to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  A  small  pair  of  ovoid  glands,  Cowper's 
glands  (c.  gl.),  lie  just  behind  the  prostate  close  to  the  side  of  the 
urethra. 

The  terminal  part  of  the  urethra  traverses  a  cord  of  vascular 
tissue,  the  corpus  spongiosum  (c.  «.),  which  forms  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  penis.  The  greater  part  of  the  penis  is  formed  of  two  closely 
approximated  firm  cores  of  vascular  tissue — the  corpora  cavernosa 
(c.c),  which  are  attached  proximally  to  the  ischia,  and  terminate  in 
a  pointed  apex  {g.p.).  A  loose  fold  of  skin,  the  prepuce,  encloses 
the  penis.    A  pair  of  glands  with  an  odorous  secretion,  the  perined 
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glands  {p.  gl.)j  open  on  the  perineal  space  at  the  base  of  the  penis  : 
two  similar  glands,  the  rectal  glands  (r.  gl.),  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
rectum. 

In  the  female  the  ovaries  (Fig.  1109,  ov.)  are  small  ovoid  bodies 
attached  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdomen  behind  the  kidneys. 
The  Graafian  follicles  enclosing  the  ova  form  only  very  small  rounded 
projections  on  their  outer  surface. 

Tie  cmducts  in  the  anterior  part  of  their  extent  {FaUopian 
tubes,  fl,t.)  are  very  narrow  and  slightly  convoluted.  They  open 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  by  wide  funnel-shaped  openings  {flAf.) 
with  fimbriated  or  fringed  margins.  Posteriorly  each  passes  into 
a  thick-walled  uterus  (r.  ut,).  The  two  uteri  open  separately  into 
a  median  tube,  the  vagina  {va.).  The  vestibule  (Fig.  1108,  t*.),  or 
urinogenital  oanaZ,ls  a  wide 
median  passage,  into  which 
the  vagina  and  the  bladder 
open.  On  its  ventral  wall 
is  a  small,  hard,  rod-like 
body,  the  clitoris  (c.  c), 
vdth  a  pointed  apex  {g.  cZ.), 
corresponding  to  the  penis 
of  the  male,  and  composed 
of  two  very  short  corpora 
cavernosa  attached  ant- 
eriorly to  the  ischia,  and 
invested  internally  by  a 
soft,  grooved  corpus 
spongiosum.  The  wdva, 
or  external  opening  of 
the  vestibule,  is  bounded 
laterally  by  two  prominent 
folds — ^the  labia  majora. 

Dev^opxnent.  —  The 
Rabbit  is  viviparous.  The 
ovum,  which  is  of  rela- 
tively small  size,  after 
it  has  escaped  from  its 
Graafian  follicle,  passes 
into  the  Fallopian  tube,  where  it  becomes  fertilised,  and  then  reaches 
the  uterus,  in  which  it  develops  into  thefoBtus,  as  the  intra-uteiine 
embryo  is  termed.  The  young  animal  escapes  from  the  uterus 
in  a  condition  in  which  all  the  parts  have  become  fully  formed, 
except  that  the  eyelids  are  closed  and  the  hairy  covering  is 
not  yet  completed.  As  many  as  eight  or  ten  young  are  produced 
at  a  birth,  and  the  period  of  gestation,  i.e.,  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  fertilisation  of  the  ovum  and  the  birth  of  the  young  animal,  is 
thirty  days.    Fresh  broods  may  be  bom  once  a  mouth  throughout 


Fio.  1110. — Diagrammatic  longitudinal  section  of  fa 
Babbit's  embryo  at  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy, 
a.  amnion  ;  a.  stalk  of  allantois ;  al.  allantois  witli 
blood-vessels ;  e.  embryo ;  ds.  cavity  of  yolk-sac 
(umbilical  vesicle) ;  ed.  endodermal  layer  of  yolk- 
sac  ;  ed\  inner  portion  of  endoderm ;  ed'\  outer 
portion  of  endoderm  lining  the  compressed  cavity 
of  the  yolk-sac ;  fd.  vascular  layer  of  yolk-sac ; 
pi.  placental  villi ;  r.  space  filled  with  fluid  between 
the  amnion,  the  allantois  and  the  yolk-sac:  sh. 
subzonal  membrane  ;  st.  sinus  terminalis.  (From 
Foster  and  Balfour,  after  BischofT.) 
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a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  and  as  the  joung  Rabbit  may 
begin  breeding  at  the  age  of  three  months,  the  rate  of  increase  is 
verv  rapid. 

'fhe  segmentation  is  of  the  holoblastic  type.  An  amnion  and 
an  allantois  are  developed  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bird  (p.  428). 
But  the  later  history  of  these  foetal  membranes  is  widely  cUfierent 
in  the  Babbit,  owing  to  the  modifications  which  they  undergo,  in 
order  to  take  part  of  the  formation  of  the  phcenta — ^the  structure 
by  whose  instrumentality  the  foetus  receives  its  nourishment  from 
the  walls  of  the  uterus.  The  placenta  is  formed  from  the  serous 
membrane  or  chorion — ^the  outer  layer  of  the  amniotic  folds — ^in  a 
limited  disc-shaped  area,  in  which  the  distal  portion  of  the  allantois 
coalesces  with  it  (Fig.  1110).  The  membrane  thus  formed  develops 
vascular  processes — the  chorionic  villi — which  arf  received  into  de- 
pressions (the  uterine  crypts)  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 
The  completed  placenta  with  its  villi  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the 
allantoic  vessels.  The  placenta  of  the  Babbit  is  of  the  type  termed 
dedduate,  the  villi  of  the  placenta  being  intimately  united  with 
the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  a  part  of  the  latter  coming 
away  with  it  at  birth  in  form  of  a  deoidiui,  or  after-birth. 

2.  Distinctive  Characters  and  Classifioation  of  Bbcent 

Mammalia.^ 

The  Mammalia  are  air-breathing  Vertebrates,  with  warm  blood, 
and  with  an  epidermal  covering  in  the  form  of  hairs.  The  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  are  in  nearly  aU  Mammals  ossified  each  from  three 
independent  centres,  one  of  which  develops  into  the  centrum 
proper,  while  the  others  give  rise  to  thin  discs  of  bone — ^the  epiphyses. 
Also  characteristic  of  the  spinal  column  of  Mammals  are  the  discs 
of  fibro-cartilage  termed  intervertebral  discs,  which  intervene 
between  successive  centra. 

The  skull  has  two  condyles  for  connection  with  the  atlas,  instead 
of  the  single  condyle  of  the  Sauropsida  ;  and  the  lower  jaw,  which 
consists  of  only  a  single  bone  on  each  side,  articulates  with  the 
skull  in  the  squamosal  region  without  the  intermediation  of  the 
separate  quadrate  element  always  present  in  that  position  in  Birds 
and  Beptiles. 

Each  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  is  composed  in  the  young 
condition  of  a  central  part  or  shaft  and  terminal  epiphyses,  the 
latter  only  becoming  completely  united  with  the  shaft  at  an  ad- 
vanced stage. 

In  the  pectoral  arch  the  coracoid  of  the  Birds  and  Beptiles  is 
usually  represented  only  by  a  vestige  or  vestiges,  which  unite  with 
the  scapula  in  the  adult.  The  ankle-joint  is  always  situated  between 
the  tibia  and  the  tarsus. 

^  Extinct  groups  are  referred  to  in  dealing  with  the  distribution. 
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Mammals  are  typically  diphyodoni,  i.e.,  have  two  sets  of  teeth 
-a  milk  or  deciduoud  set,  and  a  permanent  set :  some  are  mono- 


phyodont,  i.e.,  have  only  one  set.  The  teeth  are  thecodont,  i.e., 
the  base  of  each  tooth  is  embedded  in  a  distinct  socket  or  alveolus 
in  the  substance  of  the  bone  of  the  jaw ;  and  nearly  always  the 
teeth  in  different  parts  of  the  jaw  are  dearly  distinguishable  by 
differences  of  shape  into  incisors,  canines,  and  grinding  teethi 
i.e.,  are  heterodont ;  in  some  instances  the  teeth  are  all  alike  {homo- 
dont).    A  cloaca  is  absent  as  a  rule,  except  in  the  Prototheria. 

A  movable  plate  of  cartilage — ^the  epiglottis — ^represented  only 
by  a  rudiment  in  some  Amphibia  and  Sauropsida — overhangs  the 
silt,  commonly  termed  glottis,  leading  from  the  pharynx  into  the 
cavity  of  the  larynx. 

A  partition  of  muscular  fibres,  usually  with  a  tendinous  centre, 
the  diaphragm,  divides  the  cavity  of  the  body  into  two  parts,  an 
anterior,  the  thorax,  containing  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  a  posterior, 
the  abdomen,  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  alimentary  canal 
with  its  associated  glands — ^the  liver  and  pancreas — and  the  renal 
and  reproductive  organs. 

The  lungs  are  freely  suspended  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
The  heart  is  completely  divided  into  two  halves — ^a  right  and  a 
left — ^between  which  there  is  no  aperture  of  communication.  Each 
half  consists  of  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle,  opening  into  one  another 
by  a  wide  aperture,  guarded  by  a  valve  composed  of  three  mem- 
branous cusps  on  the  right  side,  two  on  the  left.  The  right  ventricle 
gives  off  the  pulmonary  artery ;  from  the  left  arises  the  single 
aortic  arch,  wMch  passes  over  to  the  left  side,  turning  round  the 
left  bronchus  in  order  to  run  backwards  as  the  dorsal  aorta:  it 
therefore  represents  the  left  aortic  arch  of  Reptiles.  The  blood 
is  warm.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  non-nucleated  and  usually 
circular. 

The  two  cerebral  hemispheres,  in  all  but  the  Monotremes  and 
Marsupials,  are  connected  together  by  a  band  of  transverse  fibres — 
the  corpus  callosum — not  represented  in  the  lower  Vertebrates. 
The  dorsal  part  of  the  mid-brain  is  divided  into  four  optic 
lobes — ^the  corpora  quadrigemina.  On  the  ventral  side  of  the 
hind-brain  is  a  transverse  band  of  fibres — ^the  pons  Varolii — 
by  which  the  lateral  portions  of  the  cerebellum  are  coimected. 
An  external  ear,  and  a  malleus  and  incus  are  characteristic. 

The  ureters,  except  in  the  Prototheria,  open  into  the  bladder. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Monotremes,  Mammals  are  aU  vivi- 
parous. The  foetus  is  nourished  before  birth  from  the  blood- 
system  of  the  parent  through  a  special  development  of  the  foetal 
membranes  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  termed  the 
placenta.  After  birth  the  young  Mammal  is  nourished  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  by  the  milk  or  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  of 
the  mother. 
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Snb-claM  I.— Prototheria. 

Mammals  in  wliicli  the  mammaiy  glands  are  devoid  of  teats ; 
the  oviducts  are  distinct  throughout,  and  there  is  a  cloaca  into 
which  the  ureters  and  urinary  bladder  open  separately.  In  the 
centra  of  the  vertebrsa  the  epiphyses  are  absent  or  imperfectly 
developed ;  the  bones  of  the  slnill  early  coalesce  by  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  sutures ;  there  is  a  large  coracoid  articulating  with 
the  stemiun,  a  T-shaped  epistemum,  and  a  pair  of  epipubic 
(marsupial)  bones.  A  corpus  callosiun  is  absent.  The  ova  are 
meroblastic,  and  are  discharged  in  an  early  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment, enclosed  in  a  tough  shell. 

This  sub-class  comprises  a  single  living  order,  the  MonotremcUay 
including  the  Duck-Bill  or  Platypus  {OrnUhorhynchus)  and  the 
Spiny  Ant-eater  {Echidna). 


Sub-class  II.— Thsria. 

Mammals  in  which  the  mammary  glands  are  provided  with 
teats  ;  the  oviducts  are  united  in  a  longer  or  shorter  part  of  their 
extent ;  there  is  usually  no  trace  of  a  cloaca  ;  the  ureters  open  into 
the  base  of  the  bladder.  The  centra  of  the  vertebrae  possess  distinct 
epiphyses ;  the  bones  of  the  skull  in  most  instances  do  not  com- 
pletely coalesce,  most  of  the  sutures  remaining  distinguishable 
throughout  life ;  the  coracoid  is  represented  by  vestiges,  and  an 
epistemum  is  absent  as  a  distinct  bone.  The  ova  are  holoblastic, 
and  the  early  development  of  the  young  takes  place  in  the  uterus. 

Section  A. — ^Metatheria  (Marsupialia). 

Theria  in  wUch  the  young,  bom  in  a  comparatively  rudimentary 
condition,  are  sheltered  during  their  later  development  in  an  in- 
tegumentary pouch — ^the  marsujdum.  A  common  sphincter  muscle 
surrounds  anus  and  urinogenital  aperture  :  the  vaginae  are  distinct. 
The  tympanic  cavity  is  partly  bounded  by  the  alisphenoid ;  the 
jugal  furnishes  a  part  of  the  glenoid  ca\dty  for  the  condyle  of  the 
mandible  ;  there  are  well-developed  epipubic  bones.  There  is  no 
corpus  callosum.  A  placenta  is  usually  wanting  ;  when  present,  it 
is  functional  only  for  a  short  period. 

Order  1. — Polyprotodontia. 

Marsupials  with  numerous  small,  sub-equal  incisor  teeth,  and 
large  canines  ;  the  molars  provided  with  sharp  cusps. 

This^  order  includes  the  Opossums  (DidelphyidcB)y  the  Dasyures 
(Dasyuridce),  and  the  Bandicoots  (PeramelidcB), 
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Order  2. — Diprotodontia. 

Marsupials  with  not  more  than  three  incisors  on  each  side  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  usually  only  one  in  the  lower;  the  central 
incisors  large,  the  canines  usually  small  or  absent ;  the  molars 
blunt,  with  tubercles  or  transverse  ridges. 

This  order  includes  the  Wombats  (PhascolomyidcB),  the  Phalan- 
gers  {PhalangeridcB),  and  the  Kangaroos  {Macropodidce). 

Section  B. — ^Eutheria. 

Theria  in  which  a  marsupium  is  absent,  and  the  young  are  always 
nourished  in  uUero,  for  a  considerable  period,  through  the  agency 
of .  a  placenta.  The  anus  and  urinogenital  aperture  are  usually 
not  surrounded  by  a  common  sphincter.  The  alisphenoid  never 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity ; 
except  in  the  Hyracoidea  and  some  Eodents,  the  jugal  takes  no 
part  in  bounding  the  glenoid  cavity ;  and  there  are  no  marsupial 
bones.    A  corpus  callosum  is  present. 

Order  1. — ^Edentata. 

Eutheria  in  which  the  teeth  are  absent  in  the  adult  or  the  den* 
tition  is  imperfect,  incisors  and  canines  being  seldom  represented ; 
and,  though  there  may  be  numerous  premolars  and  molars,  these 
never  form  roots  and  are  devoid  of  enamel.  All,  with  the  exception 
of  two  genera,  are  monophyodont.  The  sacral  vertebrae  are  fre- 
quently in  excess  of  the  mmiber  usual  in  other  orders.  The  coracoid 
process  is  usually  relatively  larger  than  in  other  Eutheria,  and 
does  not  become  completely  fused  with  the  scapula.  The  brain 
is  sometimes  of  low,  sometimes  of  comparatively  Ugh  organisation. 
The  placenta  is  deciduate  or  non-deciduate,  diffuse,  zonary  or 
discoidal  {vide  p.  576). 

There  are  five  families  usually  comprised  in  the  order,  each 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  remarkable  and  peculiar 
features :  viz.,  the  Sloths  {Bradypodidcg),  the  American  Ant-eaters 
{MyrmecophagidcB),  the  Armadillos  {DasypodidcB),  the  Scaly  Ant- 
eaters  (ManidoB),  and  the  Cape  Ant^aters  {OryderopodidcB).  The 
two  last  are  probably  not  sufficiently  nearly  related  to  the  rest 
to  be  included  with  them  in  one  order. 

Order  2. — Cetacea. 

Aquatic  Eutheria  with  large  head,  fish-like  fusiform  body, 
devoid  of  hairy  covering,  with  the  pectoral  limbs  paddle-like,  the 
pelvic  limbs  absent,  and  with  a  horizontal  caudal  fin.  A  vertical 
dorsal  fin  is  usually  present.  There  is  a  long  snout,  and  the 
nostrils  open  by  two  lateral  external  apertures  or  a  single  median 
one  situated  in  all  the  recent  forms  far  back  towards  the  summit 
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of  the  head.  The  oervical  region  of  the  spinal  column  is  very 
short,  and  its  vertebrae  usually  completely  united  together. 
Clavicles  are  absent.  The  humerus  is  freely  movable  at  the 
shoulder,  but  all  the  other  articulations  of  the  limb  are  imperfect. 
The  nimiber  of  phalanges  of  the  second  and  third  digits  always 
exceeds  the  nimiber  (three)  normal  in  the  Mammalia.  The  pelvis 
is  represented  by  a  pair  of  horizontally  placed  styliform  vestiges 
of  the  ischia.  Teeth  may  be  absent  and  the  mouth  may  be 
furnished  with  sheets  of  baleen  or  "  whalebone  " ;  when  present 
they  may  be  very  numerous  and  homodont,  or  less  numerous 
and  heterodont,  or  reduced  to  a  single  pair.  The  epiglottis  and 
arytenoids  are  prolonged,  and  embraced  by  the  soft  psdate,  so  as 
to  form  a  continuous  tube  for  the  passage  of  the  air  from  the  nasal 
cavities  to  the  trachea.  The  brain  is  large,  and  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  richly  convoluted.  The  testes  are  abdominal. 
The  teats  are  two,  and  are  posterior  in  position.  The  uterus  is 
two-homed,  the  placenta  diffuse  and  non-deciduate  {vide  p.  576). 
This  order  includes  the  Baleen  Whales  {BalcBnidce),  Sperm- 
Whales  (Physeter),  Killers  (OTca)y  Porpoises  (PhooBna),  and 
Dolphins  {Delphinus). 

Sub'Order  a. — Mystacoceti. 

Cetacea  in  which  plates  of  baleen  are  developed.  Functional 
teeth  are  never  present,  and  the  premaxilte  are  narrow  and  take 
only  a  small  share  in  the  formation  of  the  rostrum.  The  nostrils 
are  situated  far  back.  The  nasal  cavities  are  roofed  over  by  the 
nasals.  The  tympanic  bones  are  scroll-like,  and  are  fused  with  the 
periotics.    The  rami  of  the  mandible  are  not  united  anteriorly. 

This  sub-order  includes  the'  Whalebone  Whales  (BdUjena  and 
others). 

Sub-order  6. — Odontoceti. 

Cetacea  in  which  the  premaxillsB  are  narrow,  and  the  nostrils  far 
back,  as  in  the  Mystacoceti.  The  nasals  are  reduced  and  do  not  roof 
over  the  nasal  cavities.  The  tympanic  bones  are  not  scrDll-Uke, 
and  dp  not  become  fused  with  the  periotic.  The  rami  of  the 
mandible  are  united  at  the  symphysis.  Baleen  plates  are  never 
present,  and  teeth  are  developed,  and  are  usually  very  numerous 
and  homodont.  This  sub-order  comprises  the  Porpoises  {Phoccena), 
Dolphins  (Delphinus  and  others),  and  Killers  (Orca) ;  the  Sperm- 
whales  (Physeter  and  Cogia),  the  Bottle-nosed  Whales  {Hyperoodan), 
and  Beaked  Whales  {Mesoplodon). 

Order  3. — Sibenia. 

Aquatic  Eutheria  with  moderate-sized  head  and  fish-like, 
depressed  fusiform  body,  with  the  pectoral  limbs  paddle-like,  tiie 
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pdvic  absent,  and  with  a  horizontally  expanded  tail  fin,  There  is 
no  vertical  dorsal  fin.  There  is  a  very  thick  wrinkled  integument 
devoid  of  or  with  only  a  scattered  covering  of  hairs.  The  snout  is 
not  greatly  elongated,  and  the  nostrils  open  by  a  pair  of  valvular 
apertures  on  its  upper  surface.  The  cervical  vertebrae  (of  which 
there  are  only  six  in  the  Manatee)  are  not  fused.  A  clavicle  is 
absent.  There  is  a  distinct,  though  small,  articulation  between  the 
himierus  and  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  There  are  never  more 
than  three  phalanges  in  any  of  the  digits.  The  pelvis  is  represented 
by  a  pair  of  vertically  situated  vestiges.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
palate  and  the  symphysis  of  the  mandible  (which  is  prolonged)  are 
covered  with  rugose  homy  plates.  The  epiglottis  and  ar3rtenoids 
are  not  prolonged  as  they  are  in  the  Getacea.  The  brain  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  convolutions  are  not  highly  developed. 
The  testes  are  abdominal.  The  teats  are  two  in  number  and 
pectoral  in  position.  The  uterus  is  two-homed.  The  placenta  is 
non-deciduate  and  zonary. 

This  order  includes  among  recent  forms  only  the  living  Dugong 
(Halicore)  and  Manatee  {Manatus),  and  the  recently  extinct  Rhytin>a. 

Order  4. — ^Ungulata. 

Terrestrial,  chiefly  herbivorus,  Eutheria,  with  the  fur  abundant 
or  scanty,  with  the  terminal  phalanges,  on  which  the  weight  of 
the  body  usually  rests,  nearly  always  invested  in  solid  homy  hoofs. 
The  teeth  are  heterodont  and  diphyodont ;  the  canines  usually 
absent  or  small,  and  the  premolars  and  molars  well  developed, 
with  broad  crowns  having  tuberculated  or  ridged  surfaces.  The 
clavicle  is  absent ;  the  humerus  has  no  foramen  over  the  inner 
condyle  :  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  of  the  carpus  are  always  distinct. 
The  villi  of  the  placenta  are  diffuse  or  gathered  into  patches — ^the 
cotyledons. 

Section  1. — ^XJngulata  vera. 

Ungulata  in  which  the  feet  are  always  unguligrade,  with  never 
more  than  four  functional  digits.  The  os  magnum  of  the  carpus 
articulates  with  the  scaphoid.  The  testes  are  contained  in  a 
scrotum.  The  teats  are  usually  four,  and  situated  far  back,  never 
exclusively  thoracic  in  position.  The  uterus  is  two-homed.  The 
allantois  is  large,  the  placenta  non-deciduate,  and  the  villi  difiEuse 
or  gathered  into  cotyledons. 

This  section  comprises  all  the  typical  Ungulates. 

Sub-order  a, — Perissodactyla. 

Ungulata  vera  in  which  the  third  toe  of  both  manus  and  pes  i9 
larger  than  the  others  and  symmetrical  in  itself,  and  in  which  there 
is  a  tendency  to  reduction  of  the  others.    The  femur  lias  a  third 
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trochanter.  The  tibial  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  pulley- 
shaped  ;  the  distal  surface  flat  and  more  extensively  related  with 
the  navicular  than  with  the  cuboid ;  the  calcaneum  does  not 
articulate  with  the  fibula.  The  premolars  and  molars  are  com- 
plexly folded,  and  the  posterior  premolars  usually  resemble  the 
molars  in  size  and  pattern.  The  stomach  is  simple ;  the  csBcum 
large.  There  is  never  a  gall-bladder.  The  teats  are  situated  in  the 
groin,  and  the  placenta  is  diffuse. 

This  sub-order  includes  the  Horses,  Asses,  and  Zebras  {Equidce), 
the  Tapirs  (Tapirus),  and  the  Ehinoceroses  (lOiinoceros). 

Sub-order  6. — Artiodactyla. 

Ungulata  vera  in  which  the  third  and  fourth  digits  of  both 
manus  and  pes  form  a  symmetrical  pair,  and  in  which  the  others 
are  usually  absent  or  vestigial.  The  femur  has  no  third  trochanter. 
The  tibial  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  flat,  the  distal  surface 
articulates  largely  with  the  cuboid,  and  the  calcaneum  has  a  flat 
articular  surface  for  the  fibula.  The  premolars  are  smaller  than 
the  molars.  The  stomach  is  almost  always  complex,  and  the 
caecum  is  small.  The  teats  are  few  and  situated  in  the  groin,  or 
numerous  and  extending  along  the  abdomen.  The  placenta  is 
diffuse  or  cotyledonary. 

This  sub-order  includes  the  Ruminants — such  as  the  Camels 
(CamelidcB),  Oxen  {Bovidce),  Sheep  (Ovis),  Goats  {Ca/pra),  Antelopes, 
Giraffes  (Giraffa),  and  Deer  (GervidcB) ;  and  the  Non-Ruminants, 
viz.,  the  Pigs  {Su^),  Peccaries  (Dicotyles),  and  Hippopotami 
(Hippopotamus) . 

Section  2. — Subungulata. 

Ungulata  in  which  the  feet  may  be  plantigrade,  and  there  may 
be  five  functional  digits.  The  magnum  of  the  carpus  does  not 
articulate  with  the  scaphoid,  at  least  in  living  forms. 

Sub-order  a. — Hyracoidea. 

Small  Subungulata  with  furry  integument,  with  four  completely 
formed  digits  in  the  fore-foot  (the  pollex  being  vestigial),  and 
three  in  the  hind-foot  (the  hallux  being  absent  and  the  fifth  digit 
vestigial).  The  ungual  phalanges  of  the  four  complete  digits  of 
the  fore-foot  are  small,  somewhat  conical  and  flattened ;  that  of 
the  second  digit  of  the  hind-foot  is  deeply  cleft,  and  has  a  long, 
curved  claw ;  the  rest  of  the  digits  of  the  hind-foot  have  broad 
nails.  There  are  no  canines,  and  in  the  upper  jaw  in  the  adult 
there  is  only  a  single  pair  of  incisors,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
Rodents  in  their  elongated  curved  form  and  in  growing  from 
persistent  pulps.  The  thoracic  and  lumbar  vertebrae  are  very 
numerous  (28-30),  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  bearing  ribs.    The 
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tail  is  very  short.  Clavicles  are  absent.  There  is  a  centrale  in 
the  carpus.  The  stomach  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  constric- 
tion. The  large  intestine  has  connected  with  it  a  pair  of  large 
supplementary  caeca.  There  is  no  gall-bladder.  The  testes  do  not 
descend  into  a  scrotum.  There  are  six  teats,  four  in  the  groin  and 
two  in  the  axiUae.  The  viUi  surround  the  placenta  in  a  broad  band 
(zonary  placenta). 

This  sub-order  includes  only  a  single  family,  the  HyraeidoB,  with 
two  genera,  Hyrax  and  Dendrohyrax. 

Sub-order  6. — Probosddea. 

Large  Subungulata  with  greatly  thickened  integument  scantily 
furnished  with  hair  ;  with  massive  limbs,  each  having  five  complete 
digits  united  by  skin,  but  each  terminating  in  a  distinct  hoof ; 
and  with  the  nose  produced  into  a  long,  flexible,  and  prehensile 
proboscis  or  trunk,  at  the  end  of  which  the  external  nares  are 
situated.  In  existing  forms  only  a  single  pair  of  incisors  is  present, 
situated  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  developed  into  enormous  tusks. 
There  are  no  canines,  and  the  molars  are  large  and  transversely 
ridged.  The  stomach  is  simple.  The  testes  do  not  descend  into  a 
scrotum.  There  are  two  teats,  situated  on  the  thorax.  The  uterus 
is  two-homed,  the  placenta  deciduate  and  zonary. 

This  sub-order  includes  among  existing  forms  only  the  Elephants 
{Elephas), 

Order  5. — Carnivora. 

Mostly  carnivorous  Eutheria  with  furry  integument,  with  never 
less  than  four  well-developed  digits  in  the  manus  and  pes,  all 
provided  with  claws,  which  are  frequently  more  or  less  retractile. 
The  pollex  and  hallux  are  never  capable  of  being  opposed  to  the 
other  digits.  The  clavicle  is  frequently  absent,  and,  when  present, 
is  never  complete.  There  is  often  a  foramen  over  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus.  The  scaphoid  and  limar  of  the  carpus  are 
always  united,  and  there  is  never  an  os  centrale. 

They  are  diphyodont  and  heterodont,  and  the  teeth  are  provided 
with  roots.  The  incisors,  usually  three  pairs  in  the  upper  and  three 
in  the  lower  jaw,  are  small  and  chisel-shaped.  The  canines  are 
usually  large,  conical,  curved,  and  pointed.  The  premolars  and 
molars  are  usually  compressed  and  trenchant,  especially  the  most 
anterior.  The  stomach  is  simple  ;  the  caecum,  when  present,  is 
small.  The  brain  is  usually  highly  developed,  and  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  always  convoluted.  The  teats  are  abdominal.  The 
uterus  is  two-homed ;  the  placenta  deciduate  and  nearly  always 
zonary. 

Sub-order  a. — Carnivora  vera. 

Carnivora  which  have  the  limbs  nearly  always  adapted  for  a 
tenestrial  existence,  with  all  the  digits  usually  provided  with 
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claws  which  may  be  retractile  into  a  sheath.  The  first  digit  of 
the  manus  and  the  first  and  fifth  of  the  pes  are  never  longer  than 
the  others.  One  tooth  on  each  side  in  each  jaw — the  last  pre- 
molar in  the  upper  jaw  and  the  first  molar  in  the  lower — ^is  always 
modified  to  form  the  camassial  or  sectorial  tooth  with  a  cutting 
edge  which  bites  against  the  edge  of  the  opposed  tooth. 

This  sub-order  comprises  the  Cats  {FeUdce),  CSvets  {ViverridcB), 
Hyaenas  (HycenidcB)^  Dogs  {Ganidce),  Bears  {VrsidcB),  Weasels 
{MustdidcB),  and  Otters  (LutndcB). 

Sub-order  6. — Pinnipedia. 

Camivora  in  which  the  limbs  are  adapted  to  an  aquatic  life,  the 

Eroximal  segments  being  short,  the  distal  elongated  and  webbed 
etween  the  digits  ;  with  five  well-developed  digits  in  each  manus 
and  pes,  the  first  and  fifth  of  the  pes  being  larger  than  the  others. 
The  nimiber  of  incisors  is  reduced,  and  there  are  no  camassials. 
The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  very  richly  convoluted. 

This  order  includes  the  Eared  Seals  (OtariidcB),  the  Earless  Seals 
(Phocidce),  and  Walruses  {Trichechidw), 

Order  6. — Rodentia. 

Vegetable-feeding  Eutheria,  mostly  of  small  size,  with  furry 
(sometimes  spiny)  integument,  clawed  digits,  and  usuaUy  planti- 
grade  limbs.  A  clavicle  is  usually  present.  The  dentition  is 
diphyodont ;  there  are  no  canines,  and  there  are  never  more  than 
two  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw  and  usuaUy  only  two  in  the  upper — 
all  elongated,  chisel-like,  and  growing  from  persistent  pulps ;  the 
premolars  and  molars  are  usually  few,  and  in  many  cases  grow 
from  persistent  pulps.  There  is  a  large  csBcum.  The  cerebral 
hemispheres  have  in  most  instances  smooth  surfaces,  and  do  not 
much  overlap  the  other  parts  of  the  brain.  The  testes  are  retained 
in  the  abdomen  or  descend  to  the  groin.  The  uterus  is  two-homed 
or  double.    The  placenta  is  deciduate  and  disc-shaped  (discoidal). 

This  extensive  order  includes  the  Rats  and  Mice  (MuridcB), 
Hares  and  Rabbits  {Leporidw),  Squirrels  {Sduridce),  Jerboas 
{Dipodidce),  Beavers  {Castoridce),  and  Porcupines  (HystricidcB), 

Order  7. — Insectivora. 

Small  msectivorous  Eutheria  with  the  nose  usually  produced 
into  a  short  soft  muzzle,  with  furry  (sometimes  spiny)  integument, 
clawed  digits,  and  usually  pentadactyle  plantigrade  limbs.  The 
dentition  is  diphyodont  and  complete,  and  all  the  teeth  are  rooted  ; 
the  incisors  are  small ;  there  are  never  fewer  than  two  incisors  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  molars  are  small  and  provided 
with  pointed  cusps.    A  clavicle  is  present.    The  brain  is  simjde 
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and  devoid  of  convolutions.  The  testes  are  situated  in  tne  groin, 
and  are  not  enclosed  in  a  scrotum.  The  uterus  is  two-homed  or 
double.    The  placenta  is  deciduate  and  discoidal. 

Included  in  this  order  are  the  Moles  {Talpidce),  Shrews  {Soricidcd), 
and  Hedgehogs  {ErinaceidcB). 

Order  8. — Chiroptera. 

Eutheria  in  which  the  pectoral  limbs  are  modified  to  form 
wings,  the  bones,  more  especially  those  of  the  second  to  the  fifth 
digits,  being  greatly  elongated  so  as  to  support  a  broad  web  of 
slnn  extending  back  to  the  hind-limbs.  The  sternum  has  a  keel 
for  the  attachment  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  which  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  bringing  about  the  movements  of  flight.  The 
ulna  is  vestigial ;  the  pollex  is  small,  the  remaining  digits  greatly 
elongated.  The  hind-limb  is  rotated  outwards,  so  that  the  knee 
is  directed  backwards.  There  is  a  cartilaginous  rod  {calcar) 
attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle-joint  and  helping  to  support 
a  fold  of  skin  (inter-femoral  membrane)  which  extends  from  the 
hind-limbs  to  the  tail  or  caudal  region  of  the  body.  The  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  smooth  and  do  not  overlap  the  cerebellum.  The 
dentition  is  complete,  heterodont  and  diphyodont.  The  penis 
is  pendent ;  the  testes  abdominal  or  situated  in  the  groin.  The 
uterus  is  simple  or  two-homed  (bicomuate) ;  the  placenta  deciduous 
and  discoidal. 

Sub-order  a. — Megachiraptera. 

Large  frugivorous  Chiroptera  with  elongated  snout,  without 
foliaceous  appendages  to  the  nose  and  ears,  the  second  digit  of  the 
manuA  terminating  in  a  claw.  The  tail,  when  present,  is  not 
enclosed  in  the  inter-femoral  membrane,  but  lies  below  it.  The 
crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  are  devoid  of  sharp  cusps. 

This  sub-order  comprises  the  so-called  Fljdng  Foxes  {Pteropus) 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Sub-order  6. — Miorochiroptera. 

Small,  mostly  insectivorous,  Chiroptera  with  short  snout,  fre- 
quently with  foliaceous  appendages  of  the  nose  and  ears,  the 
second  digit  of  the  manus  never  provided  with  a  claw.  The  tail 
when  present  is  enclosed  in  the  inter-femoral  membrane.  The 
crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  are  provided  with  sharp  cusps. 

This  sub-order  includes  all  the  ordinary  Bats  [Vespertilio  and 
other  genera). 

Order  9. — ^Primates. 

Eutheria  nearly  all  adapted  to  an  arboreal  life,  the  limbs  being 
prehensile  owing  to  the  pollex  and  hallux  being  more  or  less  com- 
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pletely  opposable  to  the  other  digits.  There  are  nearly  always 
five  £gits,  provided  with  fiat  nails  in  both  manus  and  pes.  The 
orbit  is  surrounded  by  a  complete  bony  rim.  The  clavicles  are 
in  all  cases  well  developed.  There  is  no  foramen  above  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  himierus,  and  the  femur  rarely  has  a  third  trochanter. 
The  stomach  is  generally  simple.  The  testes  descend  into  a 
scrotum.  There  are  nearly  always  two  teats  on  the  thoracic  region. 
The  placenta  may  be  non-deciduate,  or  deciduate  and  meta- 
discoidal. 

Sub-order  a. — Prosimii, 

Ape-like,  mostly  nocturnal,  arboreal  Primates  of  comparatively 
low  organisation.  All  the  digits  of  both  feet  are  provided  with 
fiat  nails,  except  the  second  of  the  hind-foot,  which  has  a  claw. 
Both  the  pollex  and  hallux  are  always  well  developed.  The 
posterior,  bony  rim  of  the  orbit  is  a  narrow  bar  beneath  which 
there  is  a  free  conmiunication  between  the  orbit  and  the  temporal 
fossa.  The  lacrymal  foramen  is  situated  outside  the  margin  of  the 
orbit.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  inner  pairs  of  incisors  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  separated  by  a  median  space.  The  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  not  very  highly  developed,  and  do  not  completely  overlap 
the  cerebellum.  There  may  be  an  additional  pair  of  teats  on  the 
abdomen.    The  uterus  is  two-horned  and  the  placenta  difiuse. 

This  sub-order  comprises  the  Lemurs  {Lemur,  Tarsius,  and  other 
genera)  and  Aye- Ayes  {Chiromys). 

Sub-order  b. — Anthrojmdea, 

Most  highly  organised  Primates,  chiefly  modified  for  an  arboreal 
hfe.  The  digits  are  all  provided  with  flat  nails,  except  in  the 
Hapalidae,  in  which  all  except  the  hallux  are  provided  with  a  claw. 
The  pollex  is  in  some  rudimentary  or  absent.  The  orbit  is  separated 
from  the  temporal  fossa  by  a  broad  vertical  plate,  and  the  lacrymal 
foramen  is  situated  within  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  inner  upper 
incisors  are  in  close  contact.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  usually 
richly  convoluted,  and  completely,  or  nearly  completely,  cover  over 
the  cerebellum.  The  uterus  has  no  horns.  The  placenta  is  deciduate 
and  metadiscoidal. 

Family  i. — HapalidcB. 

Anthropoidea  with  the  pollex  not  opposable,  all  the  digits  except 
the  hallux  provided  with  curved  pointed  claws,  without  cheek- 
pouches  or  ischial  callosities,  with  a  broad  nasal  septum,  without 
bony  external  auditory  meatus,  and  with  a  non-prehensile  tail. 

2         13        2 
The  dental  formula  (vide  p.  545)  is  i.     «,  c  n,  p.  «,  m.  5  =  32. 

This  family  includes  the  Marmosets  {Hapah). 
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Family  ii. — CebidcB. 

Antliropoidea  with  the  pollex  not  opposable,  all  the  digits  provided 
with  flat  nails,  without  cheek-pouches  or  ischial  callosities,  with  a 
broad  nasal  septum,  and  without  bony  external  auditory  meatus. 
The  tail  is  sometimes  prehensile.     The  dental  formula  is 

.2         1         3         3  _ 

This  family  includes  the  Howling  Monkeys  {Mycetes),  Tee-Tees 
(CaUithrix),  Squirrel  Monkeys  (Chrysothrix),  Spider-Monkeys  (Atdes), 
and  Capuchin  Monkeys  {Cdyus). 

Family  iii. — Cercopithecidce. 

Anthropoidea  with  the  pollex,  when  present,  opposable,  with  or 

without  cheek-pouches,   with   ischial   callosities,   with   a   narrow 

nasal  septum,  and  a  bony  external  auditory  meatus.    The  tail  is 

not  prehensile.     The  sternum  is  narrow.     The  dental  formula 

2         12        3 
is  i.  o,  c.  y  p.  5,  m.  o  =  32.     The  csecum  is  devoid  of  vermiform 

appendage. 

This  family  includes  the  Baboons  {Cynocephaliis)  and  Macaques 
{Macacus). 

Family  iv. — SimiidcB. 

Anthropoidea  with  the  pollex  opposable,  without  cheek-pouches, 
usually  without  ischial  callosities,  with  a  narrow  nasal  septimi  and 
a  bony  external  auditory  meatus.  The  pectoral  limbs  are  much 
longer  than  the  pelvic.  The  cflBcum  has  a  vermiform  appendage. 
The  centrale  of  the  carpus  is  sometimes  absent.  The  dental 
formula  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  family. 

This  family  includes  the  Gibbons  (HyMxites)^  Orangs  (Simia)y 
Chimpanzees  {Ardhropofilhecus),  and  Gorillas  {GoriUa). 

» 

Family  v. — Hominidce. 

Anthropoidea  which  differ  from  the  Simiidro  mainly  in  the  more 
perfect  assumption  of  the  erect  posture,  co-ordinated  with  alteration 
of  the  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  with  the  more  complete  adaptation 
of  the  hind-limbs  to  bearing  the  weight  of  the  body  ;  in  the  absence 
of  the  power  of  opposition  in  the  hallux,  and  its  more  complete 
development  in  the  pollex ;  in  the  greater  length  of  the  hind-  as 
compared  with  the  fore-limbs ;  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  canine 
teeth  ;  and  the  much  greater  size  and  complexity  of  the  brain. 
This  family  includes  only  the  Human  Species  {Homo  sapiens), 
VOL.  II  a  a 


SystematK  Position  of  the  Example. 
The  gcDus  LepuB,  to  which  the  common  Rabbit  belongs,  cotn- 
prisee  a  number  of  other  species,  the  common  Hare  being  among 
the  number,  distingLmhed  from  one  another  by  slight  differences 
in  the  proportions  of  the  parts  and  in  other  general  features.  Lepus 
is  the  only  gemie  of  the  family  LeporidcB,  which  is  associated  with 
the  family  Lagomyidts  or  Picas  under  the  designation  Jhtplid- 
denUita,  owing  to  the  presence  in  these  two  families,  and  in  these 
two  alone  of  the  entire  order  Rodentia  to  which  they  belong,  of  a 
second  pair  of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  chief  distinctive 
features  of  the  family  Leporidse  are  the  elongated  hind-limbs,  the 
short  recurved  tail,  the  long  ears,  and  the  incomplete  clavicles. 

3.  General  Orqanisation. 
Integ^ument  and  General  External  Features. — Nearly  all 
Mammab  are  covered  with  hairs  (Fig.  1111)  developed  in  hair- 
foUicles.    Each  hair   {Fig. 
1112)  is  a  slender  rod,  and 
is  composed  of  two  parts, 
a  central  part  or  pitk  {M) 
containing    air,    and    an 
outer  more  soUd  part  or 
•*"'     cortex  (ft)    in    wliich    air 
'^1^     does  not  occur ;  its  outer- 
most layer    may    form  a 
definite  cuticle  (0).     Com- 
monly   the    cortical  part 
presents  transverse  ridges 
a        80  as  to  appear  scaly.     In 
one  case  only,  viz..  Sloths, 
is  the  hair   fiuted   longi- 
tudinally.     The   presence 
of  process&'i  on  the  surface, 
^'"■J'ii'~^'^^'"''p''"."'.^'J'"'  ,'^%^"'"'*i  ■?•     by  which  the  hairs  when 

sebBcBoua  glandB  ;  F,  lai  in  dermis  ;  O,  vessrls  in         J  ,         ,    ,  ,  .  ,      , 

deimls:QAv«aculaii»pU]se;£.lialr:Jtr.iiervpaln      twiSted  together  mterlock 

epidermiE :  s^'sw^Vriuid ; '  sA  du'SToi'swea"-    firmly,     gives     a     Special 
^Zi;iiL"/iS^ '*''*'•  *^"'"""^'^*""''    quality    to  certain    kinds 

Compartitict  Anatomy,}  1  J  i       , 

of  nair  (wool)  used  for 
clothing — the  feUing  quality  as  it  is  termed.  A  hair  b  usually 
cylindrical ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions :  in  some  it  is  com- 
pressed at  the  extremity,  in  others  it  is  compressed  through- 
out ;  the  latter  condition  is  observable  in  the  hair  of  negroid  races 
of  men.  The  fur  is  usually  composed  entirely  of  one  kind  of  hair ; 
but  in  some  cases  there  aie  two  kinds,  the  hairs  of  the  one  sort  very 
numerous  and  forming  the  soft  fur,  and  those  of  the  other  consisting 
of  longer  and  coarser  hairs  scattered  over  the  surface.     Examples 
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of  a  h&izy  covenug  of  tihis  kind  are  Been  in  the  case  of  the  FlatypuB 
and  tiie  Fur-Seals. 

A  hair,  like  a  feather,  is  formed  from  the  epidermis.     The  first 
rudiment  of    a  developing 

hair  (Fig.  1113)  usually  takes  ^" 

the  form  of  a  slight  down- 
wardly projecting  out- 
growtli,  the  hair-germ  (grm.), 
from  the  lower  mucous  layer 
of  the  epidermis,  l)eneath 
which  there  is  soon  dis- 
cernible a  condensation  of 
the  dermal  tissue  to  form 
the  rudiment  of  a  hair  papiUa 
(pp.).  In  some  Mammals, 
however,  the  dermal  papilla 
makes  its  appearance  before 
the  hair-germ.  The  hair- 
germ,  which  consists  of  a 
solid  mass  of  epidermal  cells, 
elongates,  and  soon  its  axial 
portion  becomes  condensed 
and  comified  to  form  the 
shaft  of  the  hfdr,  while  the 
more  peripheral  cells  go  to 
form  the  lining  of  the  hair- 
follicle,  becoming  arranged 
in  two  layers,  the  inner  and 
outer  Tootrsheatks  {sh-l,  sh.S). 
The  epidermal  cells  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the 
hair-papilla  retain  their  pro- 
toplasmic character  and  form 
the  hair-buU/  [bih.),  by  the 
activity  of  which  the  further 
growth  of  the  hair  is  effected.  _^^ 
Soon  the  upper  end  of  the  FiG.iu3.-Lon^t«dta»ii«cOonthro«ah»h.ir(di»- 

hair-shaft  erOWS  out  beVOnd  aiBmnuUc).    Ap,  band  ot  muBCular  BbrSB  inserted 

,,          _i      **   (  . L         ■■!  -^     ■  Fnto  (he  halr-tolUcla;    Co.  dermis;    F.  erlemal 

tne  SUrtace  OI  tue  epiaenniS,  lon^tudlOBl,  and  F:  iatemtl  drcuUr  flbrous  l*reT 

—J      *».«       .„».:..,,i.:'X.~      «--*  oIlolUclB  :  Ft,  fatty  Ussua  In  the  derails ;  Gfl,  hy«- 

and     tne      projectmg     part  ime  memfcrana  between  the  root-iheut  ^   thii 

nvnntninllv      hAnrminR      ninph  [allicls;  SSi>,  sebuMus  gland  ;  HP.  halr-psidUa 

evencuauy     oecomes     mucn  wuhvesMlslninintmlor;  M.medulUre>ul»tMiS 

lonjler  than   that   which  lies  (pltb)  of  the  hair ;  O,  cutldej   R,  cortlc^  layer ; 

^P    111.         j.i_       ±  II'   I  5c,  horn;  layer  of  epidermis  ;  SJf,  Malplghlan  layer 

embeaaed     m     tne    lOillCle.  or  epidermis;   VS,  )F£\  outer  and  inner  layers  of 

At  the  same  time  the  follicle  "^^^f-   "^'"  Wisdor-heim-ii  Compar^iv* 
grows  downwards  into  the 

dermis.    Daring  its  growth  the  hair  is  nourished  by  the  blood- 
vesseb  in  the  dermal  hair-papilla,  which  projects  into  its  base. 

0  0  2 
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Modifications  of  the  hairs  are  often  found  in  certain  parts.  Such 
modified  hairs  are  the  elongated  hairs  of  the  tails  of  some  Mammals, 
e.g.,  most  Ungulates ;  the  eye-lashes  of  the  eye-lids,  which  are 
singer  than  the  ordinary  hairs ;  and  sensitive  hairs  or  vibrisscs 
about  the  snout.  In  some  Mammals  the  hairs  in  part  assume  the 
form  of  spines,  viz.,  in  Echidna,  the  Hedgehogs,  and  the  Porcupines. 
The  coating  of  hairs  is  scanty  in  some  Mammals,  and  is  virtually 
absent  in  the  Cetacea  and  Sirenia.  In  such  cases  the  skin  is  greatly 
B  thickened,    as   in   the 

Elephants,  &c. ;  or,  as 
in  ^e  Cetacea,  an  un- 
derlying layer  of  fat 
perfonns  the  function 
of  the  hair  as  a  heat- 
preserving  covering. 
In  Manis  (Fig.  1126) 
D  the  greater  part  of  the 

^  surface  is  covered  with 

*^       large,    rounded,   over- 
'«*  lapping  homy  scales  of 

***  epidermal  origin,  simi- 

.yoll  lar  in  their  mode  of 

sA.i  development  to  those 

shj  of  Reptiles.    A  similar 

phenomenon  is  seen  in 
the  integument  of  the 
&ii  tail  of  Anomalurus — a 

Flying   Rodent.     The 
„„  Armadillo  (Fig.  1125) 

'  is  the  only  Mammal 

Via.  1113. — Four  diusranis  ol  stnses  in  the  deveJopmeiil  ol  n    : v:.l.  it.. 

Mr.    .a.  earllealaUgelnoneuf  tliOBe  Wammalaln  which  m  WlUCn  there  OCCUTS  a 

the  (in™al  paplUa  appears  Unit:  B,  C,  D,  three  stoges  in  hnnv (fecWMlI (OVwifceirfrtm 

(liB  development  of  the  h»lr  id  the  human  embryo.    W*.  """y  ^"ojw* KH«r«»M!Hm 

halr-butb  ;   em.  liorny  layer  ot  the  eirtilermis  ;  JolL  hair'  (vide  Vnfra). 

loilieie ;  irrm.  hair-geim :  A.extremltyorhairproJeclJdgon  i<      '         -i             , 

tlie  surface  in  D;  muc.  HuliilKlilan  iayerorepldermie  ;  pp.  AISO      epidermal     m 

dennBi  paplllo ;  $eb.  developing  sebaceous gtanda ;  ih.l,  «i,S,  ii,.:,     „-;„;„      „_„      f),„ 

inner  and  outer  root-sheatfis.     (Alter  Hertwig.)  tleUT     Ongm     are      tflC 

homy  Btructures  in  the 
form  of  nails,  claws,  or  hoofs,  with  which  the  terminations  of  the 
digits  are  provided  in  all  the  Mammalia  except  the  Cetacea.  And 
the  same  holds  good  of  the  horny  portion  of  the  horns  of  Ruminants. 
The  horns  of  the  Rhinoceros  are  also  epidermal,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  being  formed  by  the  agglutination  of  a  number  of 
hair-like  horny  fibres. 

Gvtaneous  glands  are  very  general  in  the  MammaUa,  the  most 
constant  being  the  s^xuxous  glands  (Figs.  1111,  D;  1112,  HBD), 
which  open  into  the  hair- follicles,  and  the  sweat  glands  (Fig.  1111, 
SD).  In  many  Mammals  there  are,  in  addition,  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  aggregations  of  special  glands  secreting  an  odorous  matter. 
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The  mammary  glands,  by  the  secretion  of  which  the  young  are 
nourished,  are  specially  developed  cutaneous  glands.  In  the 
Prototheria  they  differ  somewhat  widely  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  Mammalia  in  structure,  and  they  aiso  diSer  in  the  absence  of 
teata.  They  consist  of  two  groups  of  very  laige  tubular  follicles,  the 
ducts  of  which  open  on  the  ventral  surface.  In  Echidna  (Fig. 
1114)  the  two  areas  on  which  the  ducts  open  become  depressed 
towards  the  breeding  season  to  give  rise  to  a  pair  of  pouches— 
the  mammary  pouches.  A  large  brood-pouch  or  marsupium  is 
subsequently  formed,  and  the  egg  is  deposited  in  this.     When  the 


^ksonlaata.  ^,  lower  euilace  of  brooding  fentBlfl  ;  A,  diBsecUon  showlag 

dorul  view  ol  the  maisuplumuidnumiiury  glands;  1 1,  the  two  tullaol  hair  projecUog 
..am  the  mammary  pouches  Crom  which  the  BecretloQ  flows  ;  b,m.  brood-pouch  oi  manu. 
plum;  d.  cloaca  ;  fr.  m.  groups ot  mBmmary  gliuida.  (Prom  Wlederahelm'a  C<?miHraliv« 
AnaUmtv,  attet  W.  Hancke.) 

young  animal  is  hatched  it  is  sheltered  in  the  posterior  deeper 
part  of  this  marsupium,  while  in  the  shallower  anterior  part  lie 
the  mammary  pouches.  In  Omithorhynchus  mammary  pouches 
are  indicated  only  by  extremely  shallow  depressions,  and  no 
marsupium  is  developed. 

In  the  higher  Mammals,  when  the  mammary  glands  are  first 
developed  (Fig,  1115),  a  depression  {mammary  pouch)  is  formed, 
from  die  floor  of  which  branching  cylindrical  strands  of  epidermis 
grow  inwards  to  give  rise  to  the  glands.  At  a  later  stage  there 
is  developed  around  the  opening  or  openings  of  the  mammary 
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ducts  a  prominence,  the  teat  (Fig.  1115),  the  wall  of  which  may  be 
formed  of  the  mammary  pouch  area  alone  (Marsupials,  Rodents, 
Primates),  or,  with  greater  or  less  reduction  of  the  latter,  mainly 
from  the  surrounding  integument.  In  the  latter  case  tiie  teat 
may  have  a  wide  central  canal.  The  number  and  situation  of  the 
teats  vary  in  the  different  groups,  and  have  been  noticed  in  the 
synopsis  of  the  characters  of  the  orders  and  sub-orders  (pp.  464 
to  473). 

The  two  genera  of  the  Prototheria,  Omithorhynchus  and  Echidna, 
differ  somewhat  widely  from  one  another  in  general  appearance. 
The  former  (Fig.  1116)  has  the  surface  covered  with  a  close,  soft 
fur,  and  has  the  upper  jaw  produced  into  a  depressed  muzzle, 
not  unlike  the  beak  of  a  duck,  covered  with  a  smooth,  hairless 


-x' 


< 


Fig.  1115, — Diagrams  of  the  phylogeiietic  development  of  teats,  a,  primitive  condition  corre- 
sponding to  the  condition  in  Echidna ;  b,  Wallaby  (HeUnuUurus)  before  lactation ;  c. 
Opossum  (Didelphys)  before  lactation  ;  a,  Opossum  during  lactation ;  this  diagram 
stands  also  for  the  Mouse  and  Man  ;  e,  embryonal,  and/,  full-grown  cow.  J,  integumentary 
wall ;  2,  mammary  area,  the  broken  line  represents  the  mammary  pouch  ;  3,  milk-ducts. 
(After  Max  Weber.) 

integument,  which  forms  a  free  fold  or  flap  at  the  base.  The 
eyes  are  very  small,  and  there  is  no  auditory  pinna.  The  legs 
are  short,  and  the  Ave  digits  end  in  strong  claws,  and  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  web,  so  that  the  limbs  are  equally  adapted 
for  burrowing  and  for  swimming.  The  tail  is  elongated  and 
depressed,  and  is  covered  with  fur.  The  male  has  a  sharp-pointed, 
curved  spur  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  having  the  duct  of  a 
gland  opening  at  its  apex.  Echidna  (Fig.  1117)  has  the  body 
covered  above  with  strong,  pointed  spines,  between  which  are  coarse 
hairs  ;  the  lower  surface  is  covered  with  hair  only.  The  jaws  are 
produced  into  a  rostrum,  which  is  much  narrower  than  that  of 
Omithorhynchus.  The  eyes  are  small,  and  there  is  no  auditory 
pinna.  The  limbs  are  short  and  powerful.  There  are  five  toes  on 
each  foot,  each  ending  in  a  very  strong  claw,  by  means  of  which 
the  Echidna  is  able  to  burrow  with  rapidity.    There  is  a  spur  on 
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the  inner  side  of  the  hind  foot,  lai^ei  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female.     The  tail  la  vestigial. 

The  Opossums   (IXde^hyidce,  Fig,    1118)  are  arboreal    rat-like 
Marsupials,  with  elongated  naked   muzzle,   with    well-developed. 


K-BiU  (OmiViorhimehui  anatUtia).    (Altei  Vogt  uid  Spccht.) 


though  nailless,  opposable  hallux,  and  elongated  prehensile  tail. 
A  marsupium  is  sometimes  present,  but  is  absent  or  incomplete 
in  the  majority.  One  species — the  Water  Opossum — has  the  toea 
webbed.  The  Dasyuiidse  (Australian  Native  Cat6,  Tasmanian 
Devil,  Thylacine,  &c.}  often  have  the  poUex  rudimentary,  the  foot 


Fia.  HIT.— 8lpill7  JU)t-«aMr  (Echidna  oeuleMa).    (After  Vogt  and  Specht.) 

four-toed,  the  hallux,  when  present,  small  and  clawless,  and  the  tail 
jon-prehensile.  There  is  a  well-developed  marsupium.  The  Native 
Gats  (Fig.  1119)  and  their  near  allies  are  cat-like  animals,  the  largest 
equal  in  size  to  a  Domestic  Cat,  some  no  larger  than  Bats  or  Mice  ; 
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the  Tasmaniaii  Devil  has  a  more  thickset  body  ;  the  Thylacine  has 

a  remarkable  resemblance  in  general  shape,  as  well  as  size,  to  a  Wolf. 

The  Banded  Ant-eater  {Myrmecoiniis)  is  devoid  of  the  marsupiiim. 
The  Bandicoots  (Peramdid^)  are  burrowing  Marsupials,  the 
size  of  which  varies  from 
that  of  a  large  Rat  to 
thatof  aKabbit.  They 
have  an  elongated 
pointed  muzzle,  and,  in 
some  cases,  large  audi- 
tory piimffi.  The  tail  is 
usually  short,  sometimes 
long.  The  firet  and  fifth 
digits  of  the  fore-feet 
are  vestigial  or  absent, 
the  remaining  three 
nearly  equally  de- 
veloped. In  the  hind- 
foot  the  fourth  toe  is 
much  longer  and  stouter 
than  the  others,  while 
the  second  and  third 
are  small  and  slender, 
and  united  together  by 

a  web  of  skin,  and  the  first  is  veat^ial  or  absent.     The  marsupium 

has  its  opening  directed  backwards. 

Notoryclea,  the  Marsupial  Mole  (Fig,  1121),  is  a  small  burrowing 
Marsupial,  with  short  and  powerful  limbs,  each  with  five  toes. 


the  third  and  fourth  of  the  fore-foot  provided  with  remarkable, 
large,  flat,  triangular  claws.  The  tail  is  short  and  covered  with 
bare  skin.  An  auditory  pinna  is  absent,  and  the  eyes  are  vestigid. 
The  pouch  opens  backwards. 
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The   Wombats   {Phaacolomyidm,   Fig.    1122)   are   large,   heavy, 
thick-bodied,  burrowing  animals,  with  short,  flattened  heads,  short. 


PlO.  1130.— Book  ^«U«bT(Pe(fo«ifomm(Aopiu).     (After  Vogt  and  Specht.) 

thick  hmbs,  provided  with  strong  claws  on  all  the  digits  except 
the   hallux,  and   with   the  second  and   third   toes   of  the  hind- 


«  ISotarnela  IvpUDjii).  (From  the  CmnMiJ^  2/alaral  SMery. 


foot  partly  connected  together  by  skin.    The  tail  b  very  short.    The 
EaugatooB  and  theii  allies  (Macropodidie,  Fig.  1120)  are  adapted. 


as  regards  their  limbs,  for  swift  terrestrial  locomotion.  They 
have  a  relatively  small  head  and  neck,  the  fore-limbs  small,  and 
each  provided  with  Qve  digits ;  the  hind-legs  long  and  powerful ; 


Fia.  1122.— Wombat  (Pliaicolomvi  milcluai).     (From  tbe  Cambridtt  Jfattml  HUtotv.} 

rapid  pr(^ression  is  effected  by  great  springing  leaps,  with  the 
body  inchned  forwards  and  the  fore-limbs  clear  of  the  ground. 
The  foot  is  narrow  and  provided  with  four  toes,  the  halluz  being 
absent ;  the  two  inner  (second  and  third)  small  and  united  together 


-Koala  {Phoicolan^oi  ci 


by  integument,  while  the  middle  toe  is  very  long  and  powerful. 
The  tail  is  very  long,  and  usually  thick.  There  is  a  large  marsnpium. 
The  Tree-Kangaroos  differ  from  the  ordinary  Kangaroos  in  their 
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ahorter  and  thicker  hind-limbs,  in  which  the  second  and  third  toes 
are  nearly  as  large  as  the  fourth. 

The  Phalangere  {Phalangerid<B)  ate  climbing  MarBupi&Is  which 
have  both  fore-  and  hmd-feet  prehensile ;  the  second  and 
third  toes  of  the  hind-foot  slender  and  united  by  a  web,  as  in  the 
Kangaroo,  but  the  hallux,  which  is  nailless,  opposable  to  tbem ; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  nearly  equal.  The  tail  is  well  developed  and 
prehensile.  A 
number  of  Fhal- 
angers  (Flying 
Phalangers)  are 
provided  with 
lateral  folds  of 
skin  extending 
from  the  fore-  to 
the  hind  -  limbs 
and,  acting  as  a 
parachute,  enab- 
ling the  animal, 
as  in  the  Flying 
Squirrels,  to  per- 
form flying  leaps 
from  tree  to  tree. 
The  Koalas  (Fig. 
1123)  differ  from 
the  Phalangers 
mainly  in  the 
relatively  thicker 
body  and  the 
vestigial  tail. 

The  Sloths 
(Bradypodidw, 
Fig.  1124)  are 
more  completely 
adapted,  in  the 

SirUCEUre  OI  ineir  <Atter  Vogt  and  SpBcht.) 

limbs,  to  an  ar- 
boreal life  than  any  other  group  of  the  Mammalia.  They  have  a 
short,  rounded  head,  with  small  pinnEe,  and  long,  slender  limbs,  the 
anterior  much  longer  than  the  posterior,  with  the  digits,  which  are 
never  more  than  iiuee  in  number,  long,  curved,  and  hook-like, 
adapted  for  enabling  the  animal  to  hang  and  climb,  body  downwards, 
among  the  branches  of  trees.  In  the  three-toed  Sloth  there  are  three 
toes  in  both  manus  and  pes  ;  in  the  two-toed  Sloth  there  are  only 
two  in  the  manus,  three  in  the  pes.  The  tail  is  rudimentary. 
The  body  b  covered  with  long,  coarse  hairs,  which  differ  from  those 
of  other  Mammals  in  being  longitudinally  fluted.    On  these  hairs 


grows  abimdaatly  an  alga,  the  presence  of  which  gives  a  greenish 
tinge  to  the  fur. 

The  ordinary  Ant-eaters  {Myrmecopkagid<B)  have  a  greatly  elong- 
ated snout,  with  the  mouth  as  a  small  aperture  at  its  extremity, 
email  eyes,  and  the  auditory  pinna  sometimes  small,  sometimes  well 
developed.  There  are  five  digits  in  the  fore-foot,  of  which  the 
third  has  always  a  very  large  curved  and  pointed  claw,  rendering 
the  manus  an  efBcient  digging  organ.  The  toes  of  the  hind-foot, 
four  or  five  in  number,  are  sub-equal,  and  provided  with  moderate- 
sized  claws.  In  walking,  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  on  the 
dorsal  surfaces  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  digits  of  the  manus 
and  on  a  thick  callous  pad  on  the  extremity  of  the  fifth,  and,  in  the 
pes,  on  the  entire  plantar  surface.  The  tail  is  always  very  long, 
and  is  sometimes  prehensile.  The  body  is  covered  with  long  hair. 
In  the  Two-toed  Ant-eater  {Oycloturus)  the  muzzle  is  short  ;  there 
are  four  toes  in  the  manus,  of  which  the  second  and  third  only  have 
claws,  that  of  the  tliird  being  the  longer  ;  the  pes  has  four  sub-equal 
clawed  toes,  forming  a  hook  not  unhke  the  foot  of  the  Sloths  ;  the 
tail  is  prehensile. 

In  the  Armadillos  {DasypodidcB,  Fig.  1125)  the  head  is  com- 
paratively short,  broad,  and  depressed.    The  number  of  complete 


fpia  iRccincdH).     (After  Vogt  and  Specbt.) 

digits  of  the  fore-foot  varies  from  three  to  five ;  these  are  pro- 
vided with  powerful  claws,  so  as  to  form  a  very  efficient  di^^;ing 
organ.  The  hind-foot  always  has  five  digits  with  smaller  claws. 
The  tail  is  usually  well  developed.  The  most  striking  extemal 
feature  of  the  Armadillos  is  the  presence  of  an  armour  of  bony 
dermal  plates  ;  this  usually  consists  of  a  scapular  shield  of  closely- 
united  plates  covering  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  followed  by  a 
series  of  transverse  bands  separated  from  one  another  by  hairy 
skin,  and  a  posterior  pelvic  slueld.  In  the  genus  Toh/peutes  these 
bands  are  movable,  so  that  the  animal  is  enabled  to  roll  itself  up 
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into  a  ball.    The  tail  is  also  usually  enclosed  in  rings  of  bony  plates, 
and  a  nuinbei  protect  the  upper  surface  of  the  head. 
In  the  Scaly  Ant-eaters  (Manis,  Fig.  1126)  the  head  is  produced 


F:o.  llSfl. — >eal7  Ant-aatst  (ATanu  gtganUa).    (Prom  tbe  Cambridtt  Natural  Hiaiori/.) 

into  a  short,  pointed  muzzle.  The  limbs  are  short  and  strong,  with 
five  digits  in  each  foot.  The  upper  surface  of  the  head  and  body, 
the  aides  of  the  latter,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  twl  are  covered 
with  an  investment  of  rounded,  homy,  epidermal  scales.  The 
lower  surface  is  covered  with  hair,  and  there  are  a  few  coarse  hairs 
between  the  scales.  Id  walking,  the  weight  rests  on  the  upper 
and  outer  side  of  the  fourth  and  ^h  toes  of  the  manus  and  on  the 
sole  of  the  pee. 
The  Aard-varke  {Oryderopus,  Fig,  1127)  have  a  tbiclc-set  body. 


d-TBTk  lOrneteropui  capauii).     (After  Vo(t  and  Specht.) 


the  head  produced  into  a  long  muzzle  with  a  small  tubular  mouth, 
the  pinnie  of  great  length,  the  tail  long  and  thich.  The  fore-limbs 
are  short  and  stout,  with  four  toes,  the  palmar  surfaces  of  which 


are  placed  on  the  ground  in  walking.     The  hind-limb  is  five-toed. 
The  surface  is  covered  with  thick  skin  with  sparse  hairs. 

The  Cetacea  {Fig,  1128),  among  which  are  the  largest  of  existing 
Mammals,  some  reaching  a  length  of  80  or  90  feet,  are  characterised 
by  the  possession  of  a  fusiform,  fish-like  body,  tapering  backwards 


lOrea  tladiator).     (ACtct  True.) 

to  the  tail,  which  is  provided  with  a  horizontally  expanded  caudal 
fin  divided  into  two  lobes  or  "  flukes,"  and  a  relatively  large  head, 
not  separated  from  the  body  by  any  distinct  neck.  A  dorsal  median 
fin  is  usually  present.  The  fore-limbs  take  the  form  of  fiippers, 
with  the  digits  covered  over  by  a  common  integument,  and  devoid 
of  claws  ;  the  hind-limbs  are  absent.  The  mouth  is  very  wide  ;  the 
nostrils  are  situated  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  head,  and  the  auditory 
pinna  is  absent.  Hairs  are  completely  absent,  or  are  represented 
only  by  a  few  bristles  about  the  mouth.  In  the  Whalebone  Whales 
the  nostrils  have  two  external  slit-like  apertures ;  in  the  toothed 
Whales,  Porpoises,  and  Dolphins,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  nostrils 
unite  to  open  by  a  single  crescentic  valvular  aperture. 

In  the  Sirenia  also  the  body  is  fish-like,  with  a  horizontal  caudal 
fin,  the  fore-limbs  fiipper-like,  the  hind-limbs  absent,  and  the 
integument  almost  hairless.  But  the  body  is  distinctly  depressed, 
and  the  bead  is  by  no  means  so  large  in  proportion  as  in  the  Cetacea 
and  has  a  tumid  truncated  muzzle,  not  far  back  from  the  extremity 
of  which  the  nostrils  are  situated.  There  is  no  dorsal  fin.  The  eyes 
are  small,  the  pimue  of  the  ears  absent.  The  digits  are  in  some  cases 
provided  with  claws. 

In  the  Ungulata  vera  the  claws  or  nails  are  replaced  by  thidc, 
solid  masses,  the  hoofs,  investing  the  ungual  phalanges  and  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  body.  The  number  of  digits  is  more  or  less  reduced, 
and  the  limbs  as  a  whole  are  usually  specially  modified  to  act  as 
organs  of  swift  locomotion  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  theii 
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movements  being  restricted,  by  the  nature  of  the  articulations,  to 
antero-posterior  movements  of  flexion  and  extension.  The  meta- 
carpal and  metatarsal  regions  are  relatively  very  long.  In  the 
Artiodactyla  the  third  and  fourth  digits  of  each  foot  form  a  sym- 
metrical pair.  In  the  Buminants  vestiges  of  the  second  and  fifth 
digits  are  also  commonly  present ;  but  these  are  usually  not  func- 
tional, never  reaching  the  ground,  though  in  the  Reindeer  they  are 
better  developed  than  in  the  others  and  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  foot  from  so  readily  sinking  in  the  snow.  In  the  Camels  the 
third  and  fourth  digits  alone  are  present.  The  Qiraffes  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Buminants  by  the  enormous  length  of  the 
neck.  Characteristic  of  the  Buminants,  though  absent  in  the  Camels 
and  some  others,  are  the  cephalic  appendages  known  as  horns  and 
anders.  The  horns  of  the  Hollow-homed  Buminants  (Oxen,  Sheep, 
GU)ats,  Antelopes),  sometimes  developed  in  both  sexes,  sometimes 
only  in  the  males,  are  homy  sheaths  supported  by  bony  cores  which 
are  outgrowths  of  the  frontal  bones.  In  the  Qiraffe  the  horns,  which 
are  short  and  occur  in  both  sexes,  are  bony  structures  covered  with 
soft  skin,  and  not  at  first  attached  by  bony  union  to  the  skull, 
though  subsequently  becoming  firmly  fixed.  Between  them  is  a 
short  rounded  median  bony  protuberance  on  the  frontal  region  of  the 
skull.  The  antlers  of  the  Deer,  which,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Beindeer,  are  restricted  to  the  male  sex,  are  bony  growths  covered 
only  whHe  immature  by  a  layer  of  skin,  the  "  velvet,"  provided  with 
very  soft,  short  fur.  Antlers  are  shed  annually,  and  renewed  by 
the  growth  of  fresh  vascular  bony  tissue  from  the  summit  of  a 
pair  of  short  processes  of  the  frontal  bones,  the  pedicles.  Even- 
tually, when  the  antlers  are  full  grown,  a  ring-like  thickening  of  the 
bone,  the  "  burr,"  appears  round  the  base  of  the  antler,  and  con- 
stricts the  blood-vessels,  so  that  the  substance  of  the  antler  becomes 
converted  into  dry,  dead  bone  ;  the  skin  shrivels  and  is  peeled  off. 
The  antler  is  shed  by  the  absorption  of  the  bone  immediately 
beneath  the  burr.  The  pinnae  of  the  ear  of  the  Buminants  are  well 
developed.  The  tail  is  sometimes  elongated  and  provided  with  a 
terminal  leash  of  long  coarse  hairs ;  sometimes  short  and  bushy. 
The  entire  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  end  of  the  muzzle, 
which  is  naked,  is  always  covered  with  a  close  coat  of  longer  or  shorter 
hairs. 

In  the  Pigs  the  legs  are  relatively  short,  and  the  two  lateral 
toes  of  both  manus  and  pes  are  fully  developed,  though  scarcely 
reaching  the  ground.  The  surface  is  covered  with  a  scanty  coat 
of  coarse  bristles.  There  is  a  truncate,  mobile  snout,  the  anterior 
end  of  which  is  disc-shaped  and  free  from  hairs.  The  pinnsB  are 
large ;  the  tail  is  rather  long,  narrow,  and  cylindrical,  provided 
with  a  terminal  tuft  of  strong  hairs.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the 
males  is  the  development  of  the  canine  teeth  of  both  jaws  into 
large,  upwardly-curved  tusks.    In  the  Peccaries,  which  resemble 


the  Pigs  in  most  ot  the  features  mentioned,  the  points  of  the  upper 
tusks  are  directed  downwards. 

In  the  Hippopotami  (Fig.    1129)   the  body   ia  of  great   bulk. 


Fia.  U2e.— atppopotomoB  (Hippojiotemui  amphibita)-    (From  the  Comtrid^  Salitna 


Fio.  1J30.— BurelMU'i  Zabra  (Equia  burchfUi).    (From  tha  CambrUte  Satwnl  Sitlors.i 

the  limbs  very  short  and  thick,  the  head  enormous,  with  a  trans- 
versely expanded  snout,  prominent  eyes,  and  small  pinnse.  The 
tail  is  short  and  laterally  compressed.     The  toes  are  four  in  each 
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manus  and  pee,  all  reaching  the  ground.  The  sorface  ie  naked, 
with  only  a  few  hairs  in  certain  positions ;  the  skin  is  of  great 
thickness. 

In  the  Perissodactyles  the  third  digit  is  either  the  only  complete 
one  in  both  fore-  and  hind-foot  (Horses),  or  there  are  only  three 
digits — second,  third,  and  fourth— in  each  {Rhinoceroses),  or  there 
are  four  in  the  fore-foot  and  three  in  the  hind  (Tapirs),  The 
"  Horses  "  (Equidte,  Fig.  1130)  have  the  distal  divisions  of  the  limbs 
slender,  the  metacarpals  and  metatarsals  nearly  vertical  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  single  hoof  massive  and  with  a  broad 
lower  surface.  Though  the  head  is  elongated,  the  nasal  region  is 
not  produced  into  a  proboscis.  The  tail  is  short  or  moderately 
long,  and  is  either  beset  throughout  with  a  lai^e  number  of  very 
long,  coarse  hairs,  or  with  a  tuft  of  such  speciaUy  developed  hairs 
at  the  extremity.  A  mane  of  similar  large  hairs  usually  runs 
along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  neck.  There  is  a  wart-hke  callosity 
above  the  wrist,  and  in  the  true  Horses  a  second  a  little  below 
the  heel  or  "  hock." 

The  Tapirs  (Fig.  1131)  have  the  body  more  massive  than  the 
Horses,  and  the  limbs,  especially  the  dist<al  segments,  shorter  and 


Fio.  1131.— AnHTlcan  Tapir  (Tapirtu  lemttrit).     (From  the  Cambridft  Natural  Biflory.) 

stouter.  The  nasal  region  b  produced  into  a  short  proboscis. 
The  surface  is  beset  with  a  scanty  covering  of  hairs.  The  tail  is 
vestigial. 

In  the  Rhinoceroses  (Fig.  1132)  the  body  is  extremely  massive, 
the  hmbs  short  and  stout,  each  digit  provided  with  a  hoof-like 
nful.  There  is  a  short,  soft  muzzle.  Either  one  or  two  remarkable 
median  horns  are  borne  on  the  nasal  region,  not  attached  directly 
to  the  skull :  these  are  epidermal  structures  which  are  formed  of 
a  dense  aggregation  of  slender  fibre-like  elements.    The  eyes  are 
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small,  the  auditory  piniwe  well  developed.  The  surface  is  devoid, 
ot  nearly  devoid,  of  hairs,  and  the  skin  is  eaormously  thick  and  in 
some  species  thrown  into  deep  folds.  The  tail  is  narrow  and  of 
moderate  length. 

The  Hyrazes  are  small,  somewhat  Rabbit-like  animab,  with 
sleodei  limt«  and  vestigial  tail.  There  are  four  functional  digits 
in  the  manus  and  three  in  the  pee,  all  provided  with  short,  flat 
nails,  except  the  innermost  of  the  pes,  which  has  a  curved  claw. 
The  body  is  covered  with  soft  fur. 

The  Elephants,  the  largest  of  existing  terrestrial  Mammals,  have 
the  limbs  much  more  typicfdly  developed  than  in  the  true  Ungu- 
lates, there  being  five  comparatively  short  digits,  enclosed  in  a 
common  integument  in  each  foot,  all  of  them  in   the   fore-  and 


Fro,  liaa.— Indian  VhtnormemfRhiniictni  tndiatt).  {From  tixa  Cambridte  SatunU  EMarv-i 

three  ot  foiu-  in  the  hind-foot,  terminating  in  a  broad,  flat  nail 
or  hoot.  The  weight  of  the  body  is  borne  on  an  integumentary 
pad  forming  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  limbs  are  very  stout  and 
pillar-like,  and  the  thigh  and  leg  when  at  rest  are  in  a  straight 
line  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  Ungulata  vera,  placed  nearly  at 
tight  angles  to  one  another — ^a  circumstance  which  gives  a  charac- 
teristic appearance  to  the  hind- quarters.  The  nasal  region  is 
produced  into  a  proboscis  or  "  truiik,"  a  mobile  cylindrical  appen- 
dage, longer  than  the  rest  of  the  head,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
the  nostrils  are  situated.  There  is  in  the  male  a  pair  of  immense 
tuskH — the  incisors  ot  the  upper  jaw.  The  eyes  are  small,  the 
pinnte  of  the  ears  enormous.  The  tail  is  small,  and  provided  with 
a  tuft  ot  hairs  at  its  extremity.  The  skin  is  very  thick,  and  provided 
with  only  a  scanty  hairy  covering. 
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In  the  Camivora  vera  the  typical  number  of  digits  is  sometimes 
present,  or,  more  usually,  there  are  five  in  the  fore-  and  four  in  the 
hind-foot,  or  four  in  each.  The  extremities  of  the  digits  are  pro- 
vided with  compressed,  curved  claws,  which  may  be  very  long  and 
sharp,  when  they  are  capable,  when  not  in  use,  of  being  retracted 
into  a  sheath  of  skin  situated  at  their  bases ;  or  relatively  short 
and  blunt,  when  they  are  incompletely,  or  not  at  all,  retractile.  The 
Dogs  {Canid<B)  and  Cats  [Fdidw]  are  digitigrade,  the  Bears  {VraidtB) 
and  allied  groups  plantigrade  (p.  501).  The  Otters  (LutTo)  differ 
from  the  rest  in  having  short  limbs  with  the  toes  connected  by 
webs  of  skin. 

The  Pinnipedia  (Fig.  1133)  have  the  proximal  segments  of  the 
limbs  short,  so  thai  the  arm  and  thigh  and  nearly  all  the  fore-arm 
and  leg  are  enclosed  in  the  common  integument  of  the  trunk  ;  the 
manus  and  pes  are  elongated.  The  Earless  Seals  (Phoddw)  are 
much  more  completely  adapted  to  an  aquatic  life  than  the  Eared 


Seals  (OtariidcE)  and  Walruses  {TrichechidcE),  being  unable  to  flex  the 
thigh  forwards  under  the  body  so  that  the  hind-limbs  may  aid  in 
supporting  the  weight,  and  thus  being  only  able  to  drag  themselves 
along  very  awkwardly  when  on  dry  land.  The  pinna  of  the  ear  is 
absent  in  the  Earless  Seals  and  Walruses,  well  developed  in  the 
Eared  Seals.  The  surface  in  all  is  covered  with  a  thick,  soft  fur. 
In  the  Fur-Seals  there  are  two  kinds  of  hairs — those  of  the  one 
kind  being  longer  and  coarser,  and  scattered  through  the  more 
numerous  shorter  and  finer  hairs  composing  the  fur  proper.  A 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Walruses  is  the  presence  of  a  pair  of 
large  tusks — the  enlarged  canine  teeth — projecting  downwards 
from  the  upper  jaw. 

Some  of  the  Rodents  (Beavers,  Water-Voles)  are  aquatic, 
some  (Squirrels  and  Tree-Porcupinea)  are  arboreal,  while  others 
(the  majority  of  the  order)  lead  a  terrestrial  life,  and  are  active 
burrowers.  They  are  on  the  whole  a  very  uniform  group,  and 
exhibit  few  such  remarkable  modifications  as  are  to  be  observed  in 
some  of  the  other  orders  of  Mammals.     They  are  nearly  all  furry 
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ftnimala  with  five-toed  plantigrade  or  semiplantigrade  limbs.  The 
tail  is  usually  elongated,  and  may  be  naked  or  covered  with  fur  ; 
but  sometimes,  as  in  the  Rabbite  and  Hates,  it  is  very  short.  A 
few  special  modificationB,  however,  have  to  be  noted  in  certain 
families  of  Rodents.  The  Flying  Squirrels  have  on  each  side  a 
fold  of  skin,  the  patagium,  which  serves  as  a  parachute.  The 
African  Flying  Squirrels  (Anomalunts)  are  remarkable  also  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  a  series  of  overiapping  homy  scales  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  basal  part;  of  the  tail.     The  Jerboas  (Dipus) 


(After  Vogb  and  Spedit.) 

and  their  allies  are  characterised  by  the  great  relative  length  of 
the  hind-limbs — the  mode  of  locomotion  of  these  remarkable 
Rodents  being  by  a  series  of  leaps  not  unlike  those  of  the  Kangaroo 
— and  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  toes  to  three  in  some 
of  them.  The  Porcupines  {Hystricidai)  have  numerous  elongated 
spines  or  "  quills  "  among  the  hairs  of  the  dorsal  surface,  and  some 
of  them  have  prehensile  tails.  The  Agoutis  {Dasyprocta)  and  the 
Capybara  (Hydrochwnts)  have  hoof-Uke  claws,  the  latter  having 
webs  between  the  digits. 

The  Insectivora  are,  in  general,  small,  furry,  burrowing  Maromals 
with  plantigrade  limbs  and  an  elongated  muzzle.     But  there  is  a 
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considerable  range  of  modification  within  tlie  order  in  adaptation 
to  different  modes  of  life.  The  .Colugos  {Galeopithecus,  Fig.  1134) 
have  a  fold  of  skin  (patagium)  extending  along  each  side  of  the  neck 
and  body  and  continued  between  the  find-legs,  enclosing  the  tail ; 
the  fore-  and  hind-feet  are  both  webbed,  and  the  tail  is  prehensile. 
The  Hedgehog  [Erinaceus)  has  the  aurface  besfet  with  pointed 
spines.  The  Moles  (Talpa)  and  their  allies,  which  ate  active 
burrowers,  have  the  Umbs  very  short  and  stout  and  provided  with 
extremely  strong  claws.  Tie  jumping  Shrews  {MacrdscelidcB) 
have  slender  limbs  adapted  to  progressing  by  leaps  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

The  Chiroptera  (Fig.  1135)  are  the  only  Mammals  which  are 
capable  of  active  flight.  The  fore-limbs  have  the  segments  greatly 
elongated,  especially  the  fore-arm  and  the  four  ulnar  digits,  and 
these  support  a  thin  fold  of  the  integument  which  stretches  to  the 
hind-limbs    and    constitutes    the    wing.     A    fold    (inter- femoral 


Flo.  1135.— Bat  (Bgnotai  barbalOiut).    (Atter  Voat  uid  Specht.) 

membrane)  also  extends  between  the  hind-limbs,  and  may  or  may 
not  involve  the  tail.  The  pollex  is  much  shorter  than  the  other 
digits,  is  directed  forwards,  and  terminates  in  a  well-developed 
curved  claw  ;  in  the  Megachiroptera,  but  not  in  the  Microchiroptera, 
the  second  digit  also  has  a  claw  ;  the  other  digits  are  always  claw- 
less.  The  position  of  the  hind-limbs  is  pecuhar,  and  the  knee  is 
directed  backwards  instead  of  forwards  as  in  other  Mammals  ; 
the  five  digits  of  the  foot  are  all  provided  with  claws.  So  complete 
is  the  adaptation  of  the  limbs  to  the  purpose  of  flight  that  Bats 
are  only  able  to  shuffle  along  with  great  difficulty  on  the  ground  ; 
though  with  the  aid  of  their  claws  they  are  able  to  climb  and  to 
suspend  themselves  from  branches  of  trees  by  the  hind-feet.  In 
the  Megachiroptera  the  muzzle  is  nearly  always  elongated,  and  the 
pinna  of  the  ear  simple,  while  in  the  Microchiroptera  the  muzzle 
is  short,  the  pinna  usually  complicated  by  the  presence  of  an  inner 
lobe  or  tragus,  and  often  produced  into  remarkable  arborescent 
appendages,  and  the  nose  also  often  provided  with  elaborate  leaf- 
like  or  arbijrescent  lobes.     The  surface  is  usually  covered  with 
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soft  fur,  except  in  one  group  of  Microchiroptera  in  which  the  integu- 
ment is  practically  naked.  The  tail  is  sometimes  short,  sometimes 
well  developed  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  may  or  may  not  be  involved  in 
the  tail-membrane. 

In  the  Lemurs  and  their  allies  {Prosimii)  the  body  is  slender, 
and  the  limbs  adapted  for  an  arboreal  existence.  The  hallux  is 
divergent  from  the  other  digits  of  the  foot  and  opposable  to  them, 
and  the  same  holds  good,  in  some  cases,  of  the  poUex.  In  some,  all 
the  digits  are  provided  with  claws,  in  others  all  but  the  hallux. 
More  commonly  all  the  digits  have  flat  nails,  except  the  second 
of  the  pes,  which  always  has  a  claw.  The  eyes  are  very  large. 
The  muzzle  is  sometimes  elongated,  sometimes  short ;  the  nostrils 
are  slit-Uke.  The  tail  is  sometimes  absent  or  short ;  more  usually 
it  is  greatly  elongated,  but  it  is  never  prehensile.  The  surface 
is  always  covered  with  soft  fur. 

Of  the  Anthropoidea  the  HapaUdse  or  Marmosets  are  small 
squirrel-like  animals  with  aU  the  digits  except  the  hallux  provided 
with  pointed  claws,  with  the  pollex  incapable  of  opposition,  the 
tail  non-prehensile,  and  without  cheek-pouches  or  caUous  patches 
over  the  ischia.  The  Cebidse  resemble  the  Hapalidse  in  the  negative 
characters  of  the  absence  of  ischial  callosities  and  of  cheek-pouches, 
and  of  the  power  of  opposition  in  the  hallux.  But  the  limbs  are 
much  longer,  the  digits  are  all  provided  with  flat  nails,  and  the 
tail  is  frequently  prehensile.  The  Cercopithecidse  all  have  brightly- 
coloured,  bare,  callous  patches  of  skin  (callosities)  over  the  ischia, 
and  most  of  them  have  cheek-pouches  for  the  storage  of  food. 
AU  the  digits  are  provided  with  flat  nails.  The  tail  may  be  long, 
or  short,  or  absent ;  when  present  it  is  never  prehensile.  The 
pollex,  when  developed,  is  always  opposable  to  the  other  digits. 
In  the  Simiidse  or  Man-like  Apes  (Fig.  1136)  a  tail  is  never  developed, 
and  there  are  no  cheek-pouches  ;  ischial  callosities  are  present  only 
in  the  Gibbons.  The  Gibbons  can  walk  in  an  upright  position, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  fore-limbs ;  in  the  others,  though,  in 
progression  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  body  may  be  held  in 
a  semi-erect  position  with  the  weight  resting  on  the  hind-limbs, 
yet  the  assistance  of  the  long  fore-limbs  acting  as  crutches  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  animal  to  swing  itself  along. 

Endoskeleton. — The  spinal  colimm  of  Mammals  varies  in  the 
number  of  vertebrae  which  it  contains,  the  differences  being  mainly 
due  to  differences  in  the  length  of  the  tail.  The  various  regions 
are  very  definitely  marked  off.  In  the  cervical  region  the  first  two 
vertebrae  are  modified  to  form  the  atlas  and  aods.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  distinct  cervical  ribs,  the  posterior  cervical  vertebrae 
are  much  more  sharply  marked  off  from  the  anterior  thoracic  than 
is  the  case  in  Eeptiles  and  Birds.  The  vertebrae  of  the  cervical 
region  have  double  transverse  processes  (or  a  transverse  process 
perforated  at  the  base  by  a  foramen)  in  all  except  the  last.     The 
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lower  portion  of  the  transveree  process  in  certain  cases  (e.g.,  seventh 
and  sometimes  some  of  the  others  in  Man)  arises  from  a  separate 
ossification,  and  this  is  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  lower  part, 
even  when  not  independently  oasified,  represents  a  cervical  rib. 
Seven  is  the  prevailing  number  of  vertebrte  in  the  cervical  region ; 
there  are  only  three  exceptions  to  this — the  Manatee,  Hoffmann's 
Sloth,  and  the  three-toed  Sloth  {cf.  p.  509).  The  number  of 
thoracic  and  lumbar  vertebrse  is  not  bo  constant ;  usually  there 
are   between   nineteen   and   twenty-three.    Hyrax   has   a   larger 
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number  of  thoraco-lumbar  vertebrse  than  any  other  Mammal — 
from  twenty- nine  to  thirty-one. 

The  thoracic  vertebrse  have  ribs  which  are  connected,  either 
directly  or  by  intermediate  ribs,  with  the  sternal  ribs,  and  through 
them  with  the  sternum.  Each  rib  typically  articulates  with  the 
spinal  column  by  two  articulations — one  articular  surface  being 
borne  on  the  head  and  the  other  on  the  tubercle.  The  tubercle 
articulates  with  the  transverse  process,  and  the  head  usually  with 
an  articular  surface  furnished  partly  by  the  vertebra  with  which 
the  tubercle  is  connected,  and  partly  by  that  next  in  front ;  so 
that  the  head  of  the  first  thoracic  rib  partly  articulates  with  the 
centrum  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra. 

In  all  the  Mammalia  in  which  the  hind-limbs  exist,  that  is  to  say, 
in  all  with  the  exception  of  the  Sirenia  and  the  Cetacea,  there  is  a 
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$a/cfrum  consisting  of  closely  united  vertebrsB,  the  number  of  wMch 
varies  in  the  dSerent  orders.  The  cavidaX  region  varies  greatly 
as  regards  the  degree  of  its  development.  In  the  caudal  region  of 
many  long-tailed  Mammals  there  are  developed  a  series  of  chevron 
bones — V-shaped  bones,  which  are  situated  opposite  the  inter- 
vertebral spaces. 

The  centrum  of  each  vertebra  ossifies  from  three  centres^ — a 
middle  one,  an  anterior,  and  a  posterior.  The  middle  centre  forms 
the  centrum  proper ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  form  the  epiphyses. 
The  epiphyses  are  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  Monotremes,  and 
in  the  Dugong  {Sirenia)  have  not  been  detected.  Between  successive 
centra  are  formed  a  series  of  discs  of  fibro-cartilage — the  inter- 
verUbral  discs — represented  in  lower  Vertebrates  only  in  .Crocodiles 
and  Birds.  The  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  centra  are 
nearly  always  flat. 

The  sternum  consists  of  a  number  of  segments — the  presternum 
in  front,  the  m/esostemum,  or  corpus  sterni,  composed  of  a  number 
of  segments  or  stemehroBy  in  the  middle,  and  the  xiphistemum  behind. 
The  sternum  is  formed  in  the  foetus  in  great  part  by  the  separating 
off  of  the  ventral  ends  of  the  ribs.  Some  of  the  Cetacea  and  the 
Sirenia  are  exceptional  in  having  a  sternum  composed  of  a  single 
piece  of  bone.  The  sternal  ribs,  by  which  the  vertebral  ribs  are 
connected  with  the  sternum,  are  usually  cartilaginous,  but  frequently 
imdergo  calcification  in  old  animals,  and  in  some  cases  early  become 
completely  converted  into  bone. 

The  slcvU  of  a  Mammal  (Fig.  1137)  contains  the  same  chief 
elements  and  presents  the  same  general  regions  as  that  of  the 
Sauropsida,  but  exhibits  certain  special  modifications.  A  number 
of  the  bones  present  in  the  skull  of  Sauropsida  are  not  represented, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  certainly  known  to  be  represented  definitely 
by  separate  ossifications  in  the  Mammalia.  Such  are  the  supra- 
orbital, the  pre-frontal,  the  post-orbital,  the  ecto-pterygold  and 
the  quadrato-jugal.  The  bones  of  the  skull,  with  the  exception  of 
the  auditory  ossicles,  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  hyoid,  are  all 
immovably  united  together  by  means  of  sutures. 

The  palatine  bones  develop  palatine  plates  separating  off  a 
posterior  nasal  passage  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  a  condition 
found  among  the  Sauropsida  only  in  the  Crocodilia,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  in  the  Chelonia  and  some  Lizards. 

The  zygomatic  arch  is  a  strong  arch  of  bone  formed  partly  of 
the  squamosal,  partly  of  the  jugal,  and  partly  of  the  maxiUa :  in 
position  it  represents  the  upper  temporal  arch  of  Amphibia  and 
Sauropsida,  but  is  differently  constituted  {see  p.  339).  The  orbit 
in  the  skull  of  some  Mammals  is  completely  enclosed  by  bone, 
constituting  a  well-defined  cavity ;   in  others  it  is  not  completely 

*  Usually  the  two  centres  of  ossifioation  which  form  the  neural  arches  also 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  bony  cent^im^ 
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surrounded  by  bone  behind,  and  so  commiinioateB  freely  with  the 
temporal  fossa,  which  lies  behind  it, 

llie  periotic   bones   {j)ro-otic,   opisthotic,   and   epi-otic)   are  not 
separately  lepresented  in  the  skull  oi  Mammals.     Fart  of  the  periotic 


mass  sometimes  projects  on  the  exterior  at  the  hinder  part  of  the 
lateral  region  of  the  skull,  and  is  the  mastoid  portion  ;  the  rest  is 
commonly  called  the  petrom  portion  of  the  periotic,  and  encloses 
the  parts  of  the  intenud  ear — the  mastoid  portion  containing  only 
air-c«llB.  The  tympanic  bone,  which  perhaps  represents  the 
qnadrato-jugal  of  Saoropsida,  sometimes  only  forms  a  long  tube, 
VOL.  n  H  H  * 
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sometimeB  a  mere  ring  of  bone.  In  other  cases  it  not  only  gives 
rise  to  a  tube  for  the  external  auditory  meatus^  but  also  forms  the 
bulla  tympanic  a  dilated  bony  process  containing  a  cavity. 

The  occipital  region  presents  two  condyles  for  the  articqlatioix  of 
the  atlas. 

The  mandible  consists  in  the  adult  of  one  bone,  the  equivalent 
of  the  dentary  of  Sauropsida,  on  each  side — ^the  two  rami,  as  they 
are  called,  being  in  most  ManmialB  closely  united  at  the  sjnnphysis. 
The  mandible  articulates  with  an  articular  surface  formed  for  it  by 
the  s^iuamosal  bone,  below  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 

The  Jiyoid  consists  of  a  body  and  two  pairs  of  comua — anterior 
and  posterior  ;  of  these  the  anterior  pair  are  usually  longer,  and 
consist  of  several  bones,  the  most  important  and  most  constant  of 
which  is  the  stylo:hyal,  connected  usuaUy  with  the  periotic  region 
of  the  skull.  The  posterior  comua  or  thyro-hyals  are  usually  much 
smaller. 

The  ratio  borne  by  the  capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity  to  the  extent 
of  the  facial  region  varies  greatly  in  the  dijSerent  orders.  The 
greater  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  the  higher 
groups  necessitates  a  greater  development  of  the  corresponding 
cerebral  fossa  of  the  cranium.  This  is  brought  about  by  the 
bulging  upwards,  forwards,  and  backwards  of  the  cranial  roof, 
resulting  in  a  great  modification  in  the  primitive  relations  of  certain 
of  the  great  planes  and  axes  of  the  skull  (Fig.  1138).  Taking  as  a 
fixed  base  Ime  the  basi-cranial  axis — an  ima^nnary  median  line 
running  through  the  basi-occipital,  basi-spheS,  and  pre-sphenoid 
bones — we  find  that  the  great  expansion  of  the  cerebral  fossa  in  the 
higher  Mammals  leads  to  a  marked  alteration  in  the  relations  to 
this  axis  (1)  of  the  occimUd  plane  or  plane  of  the  foramen  magnum ; 
(2)  of  the  tentorial  plane  or  plane  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli  (a 
transverse  fold  of  the  dura  mater  between  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
and  the  cerebellum) ;  and  (3)  of  the  ethmoidal  plane  or  plane  of  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  In  the  lower  Mammals  {A)  these 
are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  basi-cranial  axis.  In  the  higher 
groups,  by  the  bulging  forwards  and  backwards  of  the  cranial  roof, 
the  occipital  and  tentorial  planes  incline  backwards  and  the 
ethmoidal  forwards,  until  all  three  may  become  approximately 
horizontal.  At  the  same  time  there  is  produced  a  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  basi-cranial  axis  to  the  basi-fadal  aads — a  line  passing 
along  the  axis  of  the  face  between  the  mesethmoid  and  the  vomer. 
In  the  lower  forms  the  angle  at  which  the  basi-f adal  axis,  when 
produced,  meets  the  basi-cranial  is  an  exceedingly  open  one ;  in 
the  higher  forms,  owing  to  the  downward  inclination  of  the  facial 
region,  this  angle  decreases  in  size,  though  it  is  never  reduced  to  less 
than  a  right  angle. 

The  pectoral  arch  of  the  Theria  has  fewer  distinct  elements  than 
that  of  the  Sauropsida.    The  coracoid,  which  in  the  latter  is  a  large 
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bone,  taking  a  share  at  its  dorsal  end  in  the  Ibounding  of  the  glenoid 
aemty,  and  at  its  ventral  end  articulating  with,  the  sternum,  is 


never' present,  in  the  adult,  as  a  distinct  bone.    In  the  young  of 
rnaiij  Mfi.iTimAlR  it  appears  to  be  represented  by  a  small  osisification 
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which  enters  into  the  glenoid  facet ;  but  this  veiy  soon  coalesces 
with  the  scapula.  The  coracoid  process,  which  is  a  separate  ossifica- 
tion in  the  young  MamTnal,  and,  though  in  most  instances  completely 
fusing  with  the  scapula  and  with  the  smaller  coracoid  element,  is 
sometimes  recognisable  as  a  distinct  element  up  to  a  late  period 
(many  Marsupials,  Sloths),  appears  to  correspond  to  the  bone  caUed 
epicoraooid  in  the  Prototheria  {vide  p.  506).  In  fcetal  Marsupials 
the  coracoid  is  represented  by  a  well-developed  cartilaginous  element 
which  extends  inwards  and  meets  the  rudunent  of  the  sternum. 

In  the  scapula  a  spine  is  nearly  always  developed,  and  usually 
ends  in  a  £:eely-pxojecting  acromion-process.    It  is  developed, 
unlike  the  main  body  of  the  scapula,  without  any  antecedent 
formation  of  cartilage,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  comp€u*ed  with,  the 
ddthrum,  an  investing  bone  occurring  in  some  Amphibia    and 
Reptilia  (p.  293).    A  davide  is  well  developed  in  pismj  Manmials, 
but  is  incomplete  or  absent  in  others ;  its  presence  is  characteristic 
of  Mammals  in  which  the  fore-limbs  are  capable  of  great  freedom  of 
movement.    In  the  embryo  of  the  Theria  there  is,  in  the  position 
of  the  clavicular  bar,  a  bar  of  cartilage,  which  coalesces  with  its 
fellow  in  the  middle  line.    The  cartilaginous  tract  thus  formed 
segments  into  five  portionfr-a  median,  which  coalesces  with  the 
pre-stemxmi,  two  small  inner  lateral,  which  unite  with  the  clavicles 
or  are  converted  into  the  stemo-clavicular  ligaments,  and  two  long 
outer  lateral,  which  give  nse  to  the  clavicles.    The  median  and 
inner  lateral  portions  appear  to  correspond  to  the  epistemum  of 
Reptiles   and   Prototheria.    An   additional   small   cartilage   may 
represent  the  inner  portion  of  the  procoracoid  of  Amphibia.     A 
piece  of  cartilage  at  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  proper  is  sometimes 
distinguishable — the  meso-scapular  segment.  ' 

In  the  carpus  there  are  four  proximal  bones — scaphoid^  lunar, 
cuneiformy  and  pisiform.  The  scaphoid  corresponds  to  the  radiale 
of  the  tjrpical  carpus  (p.  81) ;  the  lunar  perhaps  represents  a 
second  centrale  that  occurs  in  some  Amphibia ;  the  cuneiform  is 
probably  the  intermedium,  and  the  pisiform  the  ulnare. 

The  centrale  is  present  sometimes  as  a  distinct  ossification ;  the 
five  distal  carpals  are  represented  by  the  trapedum.  trapezoid, 
magnum,  and  undform,  the  last  bemg  the  equivalent  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  distalia.  There  are  never  more  than  five  digits,  and  in 
many  forms  the  number  is  greatly  reduced ;  only  in  certain  Cetacea 
does  the  number  of  phalanges  in  a  digit  ever  exceed  three. 

The  three  elements  of  the  pdvic  arch  unite  to  form  a  single 
bone,  the  innominate.  The  ilia  unite  by  broad  surfaces  with 
the  sacrum ;  the  pubes,  and  sometimes  the  ischia,  unite  in  a 
symphysis.  All  three  may  take  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
acetabulum,  but  the  pubis  is  usually  shut  out  by  a  small  cotyloid 
bone.  In  the  shank  the  inner  or  tibial  element  is  always  the  larger ; 
the  fibula  may   be   rudimentary.    A  large   sesamoid   bone — ^the 
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patella — ^is  almost  uniyersally  formed  in  close  relation  to  the  knee- 
joint.  In  the  tarsus  there  are  two  proximal  bones,  the  astragalus 
and  calcaneum,  the  latter  undoubtedly  corresponding  to  the  fibulare 
of  the  carpus  of  lower  Vertebrates,  and  the  proximal  part  of  the 
former  to  the  intermedium  and  its  distal  portion  to  the  proximal 
of  the  two  central  elements  present  in  the  tarsus  of  some  Amphibia. 
The  sca/phM  or  navicular  represents  the  second  central  bone,  and 
the  distal  tarsals  are  represented  by  the  cuboid  and  the  three 
cuneiforms. 

The  external  form  of  the  limbs  and  the  mode  of  articulation  of 
the  bones  vary  in  the  various  orders  of  the  Mammalia,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mode  of  locomotion.  In  most  the  habitual  attitude 
is  that  which  is  termed  the  quadrupedal — the  body  being  supported 
in  a  horizontal  position  by  all  four  limbs.  In  quadrupedal  Manmials 
the  manus  and  pes  sometimes  rest  on  the  ventral  surfaces  of  the 
entire  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  regions  as  well  as  on  the  phalanges 
— ^when  the  limbs  are  said  to  be  plantigrade ;  or  on  the  ventral 
surfaces  of  the  phalanges  only  (digitigrade) ;  or  on  the  hoofs 
developed  on  the  terminal  phalanges  (unguligrade).  Many  of  the 
quadrupeds  have  the  extremities  prehensile,  the  hand  and  foot 
being  converted  into  grasping  organs.  This  is  most  marked  in 
quadrupeds  that  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  life  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  in  the  Sloths  the  modification  goes  so  far 
that  both  hands  and  feet  are  converted  into  mere  hooks  by  means 
of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  suspend  itself  body  downwards 
from  the  branches  of  trees. 

Certain  Mammals,  again,  have  their  limbs  modified  for  locomo- 
tion through  the  air.  The  only  tujly  flying  Mammals  are  the  Bats 
and  the  so-called  "  Flying  Foxes,"  in  which  the  digits  of  the  fore- 
limb  are  greatly  extended  so  as  to  support  a  wide  delicate  fold  of 
skin  constituting  the  wing.  In  other  so-called  fl3dng  Mammals, 
such  as  the  Fljdng  Squirrels  and  Flying  Phalangers,  there  is  no 
active  flight,  and  the  limbs  undergo  no  special  modification ;  the 
flying  organ,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  in  these  cases  being  merely  a 
parachute  or  pcUagium  in  the  form  of  lateral  flaps  of  skin  extending 
along  the  sides  of  the  body  between  the  fore-  and  hind-limbs. 

Further,  there  are  certain  groups  of  swimming  Mammals.  Most 
Mammals,  without  any  special  modification  of  the  limbs,  are  able 
to  swim,  and  some  of  the  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  Tapirs  and 
Hippopotami,  spend  a  great  part  of  their  life  in  the  water.  But 
there  are  certain  Mammals  in  which  the  limbs  are  so  specially 
modified  to  fit  them  for  an  aquatic  existence — assuming  the  form 
of  flippers  or  swimming  paddles — that  locomotion  on  land  becomes 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible.  Such  are  the  Whales  and  Porpoises, 
the  Dugongs  and  Manatees,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  Seals  and 
Walruses. 

Skeleton  of  Prototheria. — In  the  Prototheria  (Fig.  1139)  the 
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epiphyses  of  the  vertebrae  are  not  well  developed  in  the  Platypus, 
being  represented  only  in  the  caudal  region,  and  they  appear  to 
be  absent  in  Echidna.    In  both  genera  there  is  the  normal  number 
of  vertebrsB  in  the  cervical  region.    The  odontoid  process  long 
remains  separate  from  the  centrum  of  the  axis.    The  cervical 
transverse  processes  are  separately  ossified,  and  only  completely 
unite  with  the  vertebrae  at  a  late  period,  sutures  being  traceable 
in  all  but  very  old  animals.    Zygapophyses  are  absent  in  the 
cervical   region.      There    are    nineteen  thoraco-lumbar  vertebrae 
in  both  genera.    The  transverse  processes  are  short,  and  the  ribs 
do  not  articulate  with  them,  but  only  with  the  sides  of  the  centra. 
In  the  sacrum  of  Echidna  there  are  three  or  four,  in  that  of 
Platypus  two,  united  vertebrae.     The  caudal  region  differs  con- 
siderably in  its  development  in  the  two  genera.    In  Echidna  the 
tail  is  very  short,  the  vertebrae  depressed,  with  no  inferior  spines, 
but  with  about  five  subvertebral  bones,  which  differ  from  ordinary 
chevron  bones  in  being  mere  flat  nodules.    In  the  Platypus  the  tail 
is  long,  and  the  number  of  caudal  vertebrae  is  twenty  or  twenty- 
one.    Each  has  a  distinct  inferior  spinous  process  (m/r.  proc).    The 
sternum  consists  of  a  pre-stemum  and  three  keeled  stemebrae :  in 
Echidna  but  not  in  Platypus  there  is  a  xiphistemum.    The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  sternal  apparatus  in  the  Prototheria  is 
the  presence  of  a  T-shaped  epistemum  (interclavicle,  ejnst.)  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  Keptiles.    The  sternal  ribs  are  ossified,  and 
are  connected  with  the  vertebral  ribs  by  imperfectly  ossified  inter- 
mediate ribs  {int,  rbs,). 

The  shuU  of  the  Monotremes  differs  widely  from  that  of  other 
Mammals.'  The  bones  early  become  fused  together,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  their  exact  boundaries.  The  brain-case  is  larger 
and  more  rounded  in  Echidna  than  in  the  Platypus,  in  accordance 
with  the  larger  size  of  the  brain  in  the  former  genus.  In  both 
genera  there  is  a  pterygoid  (iavesting)  bone  not  separately 
represented  in  higher  Mammals,  corresponding  to  the  pterygoid  of 
lower  Vertebrates.  The  parasphenoid  represents  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  parasphenoid  of  lower  Vertebrates  and  the  inner  lameUa  of 
the  pterygoid  process  (usually  regarded  as  the  pterygoid)  of  higher 
Mammals.  Perforating  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  arch 
is  a  canal,  comparatively  wide  in  the  full-grown  Ornithorhynchus, 
narrow  in  Echidna — ^the  temporal  canal — ^which  is  not  present  in 
higher  Mammals,  and  apparently  represents  the  post-temporal 
fossa  of  Reptiles. 

In  Echidna  (Fig.  1140)  the  squamosal  extends  further  forwards, 
and  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  arch  is  more  anterior  than 
in  Mammals  in  general.  The  zygoma  is  very  narrow,  and  there 
is  no  rudiment  of  post-orbital  processes :  the  jugal  is  absent  as  a 
separate  ossification.  The  alveolar  border  of  the  maxilla  (max.) 
is  narrow  and  devoid  of  teeth.      The  nasal  and  premaxillary 


region  of  the  skull  in  drawn  out  into  a  long,  narrow  rostrum.  Near 
the  anterior  end  of  this  is  a  rounded  opening,  the  external  nasal 
opening,  which  is  entirely  bounded  by  the  premaxilhs — the  nasals 
not  extending  so  fat  forwards.  An  aperture  in  the  nasal  septum 
corresponds  to  an  actual  perforation  by  which  the  nasal  cavities 
are  in  direct  communication  in  the  living  animal.     The  pterygoids 

(pt.)  are  in  the 
form  of  flat 
plates  continuous 
,  with  the  bony 
palate ;  they  ex- 
tend back  so  as 
*"^  to  form  a  part  of 
the  walla  of  the 
tympanic  cavi- 
="■  ties.  The  tym- 
panic (ty.)  is  an 
imperfect  ring 
which  does  not 
become  united 
with  the  periotic. 
The  mandible 
consists  of  very 
narrow  styliform 
rami,  which  are 
not  firmly  united 
at  the  symphysis. 
The  condyle 
(cond.)  is  narrow, 
rather  more 
elongated  antero- 
posteriorly  than 
transversely. 
There  are  very 
slight  rudiments 
of  the  angle  and 
_    .  .  ....   of   the   coronoid 

FiO.  LIIO.— BcHldnB  acnlMta.  Ventral  view  oCakull  and  rlgbt  .         , 

ramus  ol  maadlble.    ana.  uigle  oF  mandible  ;  aud.  on.  audi-  prOCCBB  [COT.). 
toryoMlcleB;!!)!!)!.  condyle  of  mandible;  ew.  coronoid  procass ;        TntlinPlatmiiiH 
max.  maiUla  ;  Be.  amd.  occipital  condyle  ;   pal.  palaWne  ;  p.        intneriatypUS 
raoi.  pre-maxllla  ;  pi.  pterygoid  ;  iq.  aquuinoaal ;  (i,.  tympanic  (Fig,      1139)     the 

zygoma  is  stouter 
than  in  Echidna,  and  there  ia  a  post-orbital  process  which  is  formed 
by  the  jugal.  The  maxillary  root  of  the  zygoma  develops  a  process 
which  supports  the  homy  tooth  (dent.)  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
nasal  and  premaxillary  region  ia  expanded  into  a  rostrum  which 
is  much  broader  than  in  Echidna.  The  premaxillse  {pr.  max.) 
diverge  from  one  another  anteriorly,  and  then  curve  inwards  again, 
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partly  enclosing  a  large  space  in  which  the  nostrils  are  situated, 
and  which  b  covered  over  in  the  recent  state  by  the  tough  but 
sensitive  hairless  integument  investing  the  cartilage  of  the  rostrum, 
the  latter  being  continuous  with  the  nasal  septum.  In  this  space 
between  the  premaxiUte  is  situated  a  dumb-bell-shaped  bone  (x) 
which  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  anterior  vomer.  The 
pterygoid  (pter.)  is  much  smaller  than  in  Echidna,  and  does  not 
ext^d  as  far  back  as  the  tjrmpanic  cavity.  The  mandible  has  its 
rami  stouter  than  in  Echidna ;  they  meet  for  a  short  distance 
anteriorly,  and  then  again  diverge  slightly.  The  condyle  is  much 
larger  than  in  Echidna,  and  is  elongated  transversely.  In  front  of 
it  is  a  broad  process  bearing  the  homy  tooth. 

It  is  in  the  shoulder-girdle  that  we  find  perhaps  the  most  striking 
peculiarities    of   the    skeleton    of    the    Prototheria.     There    is   a 
T-sbaped    epistemum  (episL),  as  already  stated,  similar  to  that 
of  Eeptiles,  the  median  limb  articulating 
behind  with  the  presternum  and  the  cross- 
piece  closely  applied  to  the  clavicles.     There 
are  two  short  and  broad  coracoids  (cor.)        '^ 
articulating  internally  and  behind  with  the 
presternum,  and,  externally,  uniting   with 
the  scapula  to  form  the  glenoid  cavity.     In        «"' 
front   of  the  coracoid  ia   a  flat  plate,  the 
epicoracoid  {&p.  cor.).      The   scapula  {Fig.  ^^^ 

1141)  is  very  unlike  that  of  other  Mammals. 
There  is  a  well-developed  acromion  process 

(acT.)  with  which  the  clavicle  articulates ;  aien7eieno\'irKticuik7'siir'- 
this  terminates  the  anterior  border,  so  that  '^^e^ad^^t^°ajfpu!^'. 
the  latter  would  appear  to  correspond  to        i.aitgfit  ridge  which  bounds 

,,  .  ,  ;,  '^'^i         .      .,         ,,'^  .  the  BurtBce  ot  orlgla  of  the 

the  spme  of  the  scapula  of  other  Mammals :  nub-Bcapniane  muscle  an- 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  arrangement  of  the  i«rioriy. 
scapular  muscles.  The  anterior  part  of  the  inner  surface  is  in 
reality  the  pre-spinous  fossa ;  the  anterior  portion  of  the  outer 
surface  the  post-spinous  fossa ;  and  the  part  behind  this,  separated 
from  it  by  a  slight  ridge,  together  witii  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  inner  surface,  is  the  sub-scapular  fossa. 

The  humerus  is  of  remarkable  shape,  with  greatly  expanded 
eitremitaes— especially  in  Echidna— and  prominent  tuberosities 
and  condyles.  In  the  carpus  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  are  united ; 
there  is  no  separate  centrale.  There  are  a  radial  sesamoid  and  two 
vety  lai^e  palmar  sesamoids,  which  are  sometimes  united. 

In  the  pelvis  there  is  a  very  long  symphyBis  in  which  pubes 
and  ischia  take  an  almost  equal  share.  The  acetabulum  is  per- 
forated in  Echidna.  With  the  anterior  border  of  the  pubes  are 
articulated  a  pair  of  large  epipubic  or  "  marsupial "  bones  (Fig.  1139, 
ep.  pb.).  The  femur  has  expanded  extremities  with  prominent 
external  and  internal  trochanters.     There  is  a  large  os.sified  patella 
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(pal.).  The  fibula  (/6.)  has  at  its  proximal  end  a  remarkable 
compresfied  proceBB  which  ossifies  from  a  separate  centre,  and 
resembles  the  olecranon  of  the  ulna.  In  the  tarsus  there  are*  the 
usual  bones.  In  the  Platypus  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum  are 
firmly  united,  and  an  acc€saory  ossification  {ace.  tars.)  on  the  inner 
side  in  the  male  bears  the  tarsal  spur.  The  metatarsals  are  short 
and  broad,  as  are  all  the  phalanges  except  the  last. 

Skeleton  of  Metatheria. — In  the  Marsupials  the  inferior  arch 
of  the  atlas  (Fig.  1142)  is  often  incompletely  ossified,  a  gap  being 
left  in  the  prepared  skeleton ; 
sometimes  the  gap  becomes 
closed  in  by  the  ingrowths  of 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  arch, 
sometimes  a  small  separate  ossi- 
fication is  developed,  filling  up 
the  opening.  In  the  trunk  there 
Pre.  1142.— Atia*  of  Kangaroo.  are    always    nineteen    vertebrae. 

The  transverse  processes  of  the 
thoracic  vertebrae  are  always  well  developed,  and  the  ribs 
articulate  with  them  as  weU  as  with  the  bodies.  Prominent 
metapophyses  and  anapophyses  are  developed ;  these  are  largest 
in  the  lumbar  region.  Only  one  sacral  vertebra  is  present  in  most 
Marsupials  ;  in  some  a  second  is  ankyloaed  with  it.  The  caudal 
r^on  varies  greatly  in  length.  It  is  short  in  the  Koala  and  the 
Wombat,  long  in  the  Opossums,  Dasyures,  Phalangers  and  Kan- 
garoos (Fig.  1143),  Chevron  bones  are  generally  present,  except  in 
the  Koala  and  the  Wombat. 

In  the  skuU  (Figs.  1144-1146)  the  brain-cavity  is  relatively 
small,  with  the  cerebellar  fossa  entirely  behind  the  cerebral.  The 
pituitary  fossa  is  not  distinct,  and  there  are  no  clinoid  processes. 
The  zygoma  is  complete,  but  the  orbit  is  not  completely  bounded 
by  bone  behind.  The  jugal  extends  beneath  the  squamosal  root 
of  the  zygoma  to  form  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  ^enoid  fossa. 
The  lacrymal  foramen  is  usually  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
orbit,  sometimes  on  the  face.  The  palate  usually  presents  vacuities 
in  its  posterior  portion.  The  pterygoid  is  always  small.  The 
alisphenoid  is  large,  and  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity  ;  in  the  Kangaroos  (Fig.  1145,  oii)  it  extends  backwards 
so  as  to  join  the  paroccipital  process,  which  is  greatly  elongated. 
When  an  auditory  bulla  is  developed,  it  is  formed  by  this  bone, 
the  tympanic  being  always  small,  and  never  ankylosed  to  neigh- 
bouring bones.  The  internal  carotid  artery  perforates  the  basi- 
sphenoid.  The  optic  foramen  is  not  separate  from  the  sphenoidal 
fissure.  In  all  except  Tarsipes  the  angle  of  the  mandible  sends 
inwards  a  remarkable  process  (ang.),  and  is  said  to  be  inflected. 

In  the  pei^oral  arch  of  the  Marsupials  the  cotacoid  process  is, 
as  usual,  developed  from  a  special  bony  centre,  and  a  distinct 
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satuie  is  often  lecognisable  between  it  and  the  Bcapula  until  a 
comparatively  late  stage.  In  the  young  condition  (when  the  foBtus 
is  attached  to  the  teat)  the  coracoid  is  comparatively  extensive  and 
reaches  the  pre-etemum  ventrally.  A  clavicle  is  always  present, 
except  in  the  Bandicoote,  but  inay  be  incomplete.    There  is  never 


1U3. — Skeletal]  of  VTUlalJT  (,Haimatunu  uaiabatui).  The  Bcmpula  Is  repreBeaUd  u 
ralMd  auowvlikC  higher  Uibji  it  would  be  la  the  natural  rvlaUuos  of  the  parts.  The  heul  of 
the  femur  lufl  beeo  Beparated  from  the  acetabulum,  acel.  acetabulum ;  acr.  acromion 
proCMfl  ;  ut,  BfltxsgaluB  ;  eaie,  calcaneum  ;  ebd,  cuboid  i  ehev.  chevron  bonee  ;  et.  clavicle  ; 
ewi.  cuneiform  oT  carpue  ;  epi.  epipubia  ;  fb.  fibula  ;  fan.  femur  ;  lid.  head  of  femur :  hu. 

pnblt;  fwl.  radliB;'r».l,  Hist  rib  ;'rft.l'j,  laat  rib;  k.  scapula;  (I.  Bl«ni'um;'U,  tibia;  iraek! 
great  trochanter  of  (emur;  uln.  ulna  ;  unc.  unciform  ;  IV.  fourth  toe. 

a  distinct  centrale  in  the  carpus.  In  the  Opossums  the  ilium  has 
the  primitive  form  of  a  straight,  three-sided  lod.  In  the  Kan- 
garoos (Fig.  1143,  U.)  it  is  still  simple  and  three-sided,  but  somewhat 
curved  outwards ;  in  the  rest  it  is  more  or  less  compressed.  In 
nearly  all  the  Marsupials  there  is  a  pair  of  epipubic  or  marsupial 


bones  (Fig.  1143,  epi.] — elongated  and  compressed  bones  whicb 
articulate  posteriorly  with  the  anterior  edge  of  the  pabes  :   in  the 


Fia.  11(4.— Skull  of  Dasynro*  (Uteral  view).    al.$pli,  a 
mandible  ifr.  IronUl ;  ju.  ]ukh]  ;  Icr.  iHccynul :  max.  mi 

condyle  ;  par.  piuietal ;  par,  oe.  par'OedpiU]  process  -,  p.  max.  pre-maiiuB ;  >.  oe.  Bupra- 
occipltat ;  ig,  Bi)uanios»l ;  it/'.  zy^omHtic  process  of  squamosnl, 

Thylacine  they  are  represented  only  by  small  iinossifled  fibro- 
cartilages.  In  the  leg  the  fibula  is  always  well  developed.  In  the 
young  condition  of  some 
Marsupials  there  is  an  ac- 
cessory element  situated  out- 
side the  fibula  at  its  proxi- 
mal end  :  this  apparently 
corresponds  to  a  bone 
known  as  the  parafibtda 
which  occurs  in  some  Lacer- 
tilia.  In  the  Phalangers 
(Fig.  1147)  and  the  Koala 
there  is  always  a  consider- 
able range  of  movement  be- 
5,^  tween  the  fibula  and  the 
tibia,  comparable  in  some 
degree  to  the  movements  of 
tjA  pronation  and  supination  of 
the  radius  and  ulna.  The 
foot  (Figs.  1147,  1148),  as 
already  stated  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  external  char- 
acters, presents  a  much 
greater  range  of  modifica- 
baaoc  ^v^vl  than  the  manus. 

Fia.  iu5.-skuii  of  Boek  waUaby  (Vdr<mU         Skeleton  <rf  Edentata.— 

p«iitiUalo)  (vODtral  view).     Letters  aa  In  Fig.        Jn   the    Aimadiilos    more    Or 
1144,    except   ali.    allaplienold.      In    addition.        ,  f    .v  ■      i         _i. 

in*,  oe.  baaPqcdpltal ;  has.  aph.  basl-sphenolil ;        fewer  OI    the  CerVlCal  verte- 

^:  Tym^^"""'  ■  ""'■  '*"'*""  ■  "'■ '"'"''""' '      bne  are  ankylosed  together 
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both  by  their  bodies  and  by  their  neural  arches.  In  the  lumbar 
region  the  metapophyses  are  greatly  prolonged — longer  than  the 
transverse  processes— and  support  the  bony  carapace.  A  re- 
markable peculiarity  of  the  spinal  column  in  the  Armadillos  is 
the  fusion  of  a  nmnber  of  the  anterior  caudal  vertebne  with  the 
true  sacrals  to  form  the  long  sacnmi,  containing  as  many  as  ten 
vertebne  altogether  (Fig.  1158).  The  caudal  region  is  of  moderate 
length  ;  there  are  mimeroUB  chevron  bones.  In  Manis,  Orycteropus, . 
and  Myrmecophaga  none  of  the  neck-vertebrte  are  united.  In  the 
posterior-thoracic  and  the  lumbar  regions  of  Myrmecophaga  there 
are  developed  complex  accessory  articulations  between  the  vertebne : 
the  sacrum  contains,  in  addition  to  the  true  sacral  vertebrse,  a 
number  derived  from  the  caudal  region,  a  condition  which  occurs 
also  ia  Ort/i^eropus. 
In  the  Sloths  none  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  are  ankylosed  together  ; 


but  in  the  three-toed  Sloths  there  is  an  important  divergence  from 
ordinary  Mammals  in  the  number  of  vertebne  in  the  cervical  region, 
there  being  nine  or  ten  instead  of  seven ;  while  in  one  species  of 
two-toed  Sloth  {Cholcepus  hoffmanni)  there  are  only  six.  The 
neural  spines  of  all  the  vertebrte  are  very  short.  A  number  of  the 
anterior  caudal  vertebrae  are  united  firmly,  though  not  quite  fused, 
with  one  another  and  with  the  true  sacreds. 

In  the  Armadillos  the  sternal  ribs,  which  are  sub-bihd  at  their 
sternal  ends,  are  ossified,  and  articulate  with  the  sternum  by  means 
of  well-developed  synovial  articulations.  In  the  American  Ant- 
eaters  there  are  similar  synovial  jointe,  and  the  sternal  ends  of  the 
sternal  ribs  are  completely  bifid.  In  the  Sloths  the  sternum  is 
long  and  narrow,  and  there  are  no  synovial  joints.  In  front  the 
sternal  ribs  are  ossified  and  completely  tmited  with  the  vertebral 
ribs,  but  behind  they  are  separated  from  the  latter  by  intermediate 
ribs  which  are  leas  perfectly  ossified. 

VOL.  n  I  I 
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In  the  Aimadilloe  the  skuU  (Fig.  1149)  is  broad  and  flat,  the 
facial  r^oD  triangular.    The  tympanic  (/y.)  is  in  some  developed 
into  a  bulla.    The  bony  auditory  meatus  is  in  some  cases  elongated. 
The  zygoma  u  complete.     The  pterygoids  ate  email,  and  do  not 
develop  palatine  plates.    The  mandible  has  s  well-developed  ramuf 
with  a  prominent   coro- 
noid  process  and  a  well- 
marked  angular  process. 
In  the  American  Ant- 
eaters    (Figs.    1150    and 
1151)    the    skull    is   ex- 
tremely long  and  narrow 
— the  facial  region  bein^ 
drawn   out   into  a   long, 
narrow  rostrum,  with  the 
external  nares  at  its  ex- 


Kit  of  PhalmiiK*r. 

to-cunelfurni  ;/*.  flbu 


li—y,  digits.  lAhet  rioi 


tremity.  The  olfactory  fossse  are  greatly  developed.  The  rostrum  is 
composed  of  iiiesethnioid,  vomer,  maxillee,  and  nasals — the  pre- 
maxillse  being  very  small.  The  zygoma  is  incomplete,  and  the 
orbit  is  not  closed  behind  by  bone,  the  post-orbital  processes  of 
the  frontal  being  entirely  absent.  The  pterygoids  ipter.),  in  all 
but  Cycloturus,  develop  palatine  plates.  There  is  no  bony  auditory 
meatus.     The  mandible  is  entirely  devoid  of  ascending  i 
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consisting  of  two  long  and  slender  horizontal  rami,  with  a  very 
short  symphysis. 

In  the  Sloths  (Fig.  1152)  the  cranial  region  is  elevated  and  rounded, 
the  facial  short ;  the  frontal  region  is  elevated,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  extensive  frontal  aii-sinuses.    The  piemaxiUfe  are  small, 


Lelten  aa  In  FJga.  1144—1146.     In 

and  not  firmly  connected  with  the  maxilhe,  so  that  they  are  com- 
monly lost  in  the  macerated  skull.  The  jugal  (ju.)  develops  a 
strong  zygomatic  process  which  bifurcates  behind  into  two  branches, 
neither  of  which  is  connected  with  the  rudimentary  zygomatic 
process  of  the  squamosal,  so  that  the  zygomatic  arch  remains  in- 
complete.    There  are,  at  most,  the  rudiments  of  post-orbital  pro- 


laUral  ^iew.     al.tph.  Blisphenol 

ooQdyte  ol  DiBnilibLe  ;  ear.  coronold  proceu  of 

mandible  ;  «.«.  ex-occlplul ; 
(«.  lafryinfll ;  vuu.  maxilla ;  m 

o«.  rond.  ocflirital  condyle  ;  pal.  pbIaUiib':  par.  i 

tHKiplts] ;  t.  squamoSBl ;  ty.  (ympanli:. 

ceases,  of  the  frontals.  The  pterygoids  develop  vertical  lamiuse 
and  form  no  palatine  plates.  The  ascending  ramus  and  coronoid 
process  of  the  mandible  are  both  well  developed. 

In  the  American  Ant-eaters  and  Armadillos  the  bones  of  the 
fore-limb  are  short  and  powerful.     The  scapula  in  the  Ant-eaters 
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*■  b  broad  and  rounded  ;  the  aaterioi 

bolder  unites  with    the    coracoid 
process    so    as    to     convert     the 
.  coraco-scapular  notch  into  a  fora- 

t  men.     In  the  middle  of  the  spine 

there   is  a  triangular  piocess  :    a 
al.  ridge  on  the  post-epinous  fossa  pre- 

sents the  appearance  of  a  second 
spine.  The  fibres  of  origin  of  the 
sub-scapularis  muscle  extend  on  to 
the  outer  surface  as  far  forward  as 
this  ridge,  so  that  the  part  of  the 
outer  surface  behind  the  ridge 
corresponds  to  a  part  of  the  sub- 
scapular fosea,  which  in  other 
Theria  is  co-extensive  with  the 
inner  surface.  Except  in  Cycloturus 
the  clavicles  are  rudimentary.  All 
the  carpal  bones  are  distinct. 

In  the  Armadillos  the  scapula 
(Fig.  1 153)  has  an  extremely 
prolonged  acromion  (acr.),  some- 
times articulating  with  the  humerus. 
A  ridge  (sf'.)  representing  a  second 
spine  is  present.  The  clavicle  is 
well  developed.  The  humerus  is 
short  and  powerful,  with  well-developed  processes  and  ridges,  and 


Fro.  U52,— Skull  of  Tlir««-to«d  fliotit  (Bradypia  Mdaettilui).     LeU*is  as  In  Fig.  1150. 

with  a  foramen  above  the  inner  condyle  (ent^ncondylar  foramen). 

The  carpus  consists  of  the  ordinary  eight  bones. 
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In  the  Sloths  (Fig.  1154}  the  aim-bonea  are  comparatively  long 
and  alendei.  A  coraco-acapulai  foramen  is  formed  as  in  the 
Ant-eateia.  In  the  three-toed  Sloths  (Fig.  1155)  the  acromion  (acr.) 
18  at  first  connected  with  the  coracoid  process,  but  becomes  reduced 
and  loses  the  connection ;  in  the  two-toed  Sloth  the  connection 
persists.  The  clavicle  (c/.)  is  not  directly  connected  internally  with 
the  sternum  ;  externally  it  is  directly 
connected  with  the  coracoid  process  pt.se 

^-a  condition  observed  in  no  other 
Mammal.  The  humerus  is  very  long 
and  slender  ;  so  are  the  radius  and 
ulna,  which  are  capable  of  a  certain 
amount  of  movement  in  pronation 
and  supination.  In  the  carpus  (Fig. 
1156)  the  trapezoid  and  magnum 
are  united  in  Bradypus,  distinct  in 
ChoUepus :  in  the  former  the  tra- 
pezium is  usually  fused  with  the 
rudimentary  first  metacarpal.  The 
first  and  fifth  metacarpals  are  re- 
presented only  by  rudiments.     The 

proximal  phalanges  of  the  tliree  jw.  iib3,— shouider-giriiiaot  anna- 
digits  Me  early  aniyloBed  witk  the  SSi.!rS"„"SB  "t,«5ri 
conesponc^ng  metacarpals  so  that  it        SSriTS.'Si?;:  ffi 

might   reaoily  be   supposed   that  one  probably    marklDB    Uis    antaHor 

of  the  ordinary  bones  of  each  digit  S!  '"^"  °'  *'  •-tecpui.n. 

was  absent. 

The  pelvis  of  the  American  Ant-eaters  is  elongated,  with  a  short 
symphysis  pubis.  The  ischia  unite  with  the  spinal  column.  There 
is  no  third  trochanter.  The  tibia  and  fibula  are  nearly  strught, 
and  parallel  with  one  another.  In  Cydoturus  the  pes  is  modified 
to  form  a  chmbing  oigan. 

In  the  Sloths  the  pelvis  is  short  and  wide  ;  the  spines  of  the  ischia 
unite  with  the  anterior  caudal  vertebne  so  that  a  sacro-sciatic 
foramen  is  formed  as  in  Ant-eaters.  The  femur  is  loi^  and  slender ; 
it  is  devoid  of  third  trochanter.  The  tibia  and  fibula  are  also  long 
and  slender.  At  its  distal  end  (Fig.  115?)  the  fibula  develops  a 
peg-like  process  (x)  which  fits  into  a  depression  in  the  outer  face  of 
the  astragalus.  The  calcaneal  process  is  extremely  prolonged  in 
Bradypus,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  ankylosis  between  the 
tarsal  bones,  and  the  proximal  phalanges  ankylose  with  the  meta- 
tarsals. 

In  the  Armadillos  the  pelvis  (Fig.  1158)  is  extremely  long,  and 
both  ilia  and  ischia  are  firmly  fused  with  the  spinal  column.  The 
femur  has  a  prominent  third  trochanter.  The  bones  of  the  pes 
(Fig.  1159)  are  normal. 

Skeloton  of  Cetacaa.— In  the  Cetacea  (Fig.  1160)  the  cervical 


region  (cerv.)  is  always  very  short,  and  the  constituent  vertebrae 
are  often  completely  fused  together  into  a  continuous  bony 
mass,  or  the  atlas  alone  may  be   separated   from  the  rest ;    but 


aometimes    all   the    vertebra)    are    complete  and    separate.     In 
the  latter  case  they  have  small  arches  and  long  transverse  processes 
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consisting  of  two  narrow  bars  with  a  wide  apace  between  tbem. 
The  epiphyses  are  very  distinct  discs  which  often  remain  separate 
£tom  the  bodies  up  to  a  late  period.  The  neural  spines  are  well 
developed.     The  zygapophyses  are  not  well  developed,  and  ate 


C 


Fra.  1155. — Shoulder-BlTdle  at  Tlir>«- 


maaui    of    niT*«-ta«d 

m.c.Ai'rudimaat  of  MtJi 
pisiform  ;  rod.  ndlus ;  K. 
.  trajieiolil   iind   m^nuiR 


absent  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  trunk.  In  the  absence  of 
bind  limbs  there  is  no  sacral  region.  The  caudal  region  consists 
of  numerous  vertebras  beneath  which,  opposite  the  intervertebral 
spaces,  are  a  series  of  chevron  bones  (cAew.). 

In  the  Whalebone  Whales  only 
one  pair  of  ribs  articulates  with 
the  sternum,  and  none  articulate 
with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
but  only  with  the  transverse 
processes.  In  the  Toothed 
Whales  only  a  small  number  are 
connected  with  the  sternum, 
sometimes  through  the  inter- 
vention of  intermediate  ribs, 
and  a  few  of  the  anterior  only,  iit^t. 
in  most  cases,  articulate  with 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte  ;  but 
in  some  a  greater  number  ar- 
ticulate with  both  transverse 
processes  and  bodies  by  distinct 
tubercles  and  heads. 

The  sternum  varies  in  shape. 
Sometimes  it  consists  of  a  pre- 
sternum and  a  series  of  several  sternebrae  without  xiphistemum  ; 
sometimes  (Fig.  1161)  it  is  a  continuous  plate  of  bone,  occasionally 
with  median  notches  or  fontanelles. 

In  the  skfiU  (Fig.   1162}  the  brain-case  is  rounded,  the  jaws 
greatly  elongated,  often  unsymraetrical,     The  parietals  (Pa)  do 


1157.— Pea  ol 

KAA-.fb.  flbula: 

age'ot  fltth  matstknia]  ;  lu 
tibia  ;  X,  peg-like  proueu 


not  meet  in  the  middle  line  above  in  meet  Cetacea,  being  separated 
by  the  supra-occipital  (SO.)  and  an  inter-pariet^  (^^0 ;  there  is 
thus  no  sagittal  suture. 
A  large  supra-orblta! 
plate  is  developed  from 
the  frontal.  There  are 
large   and   stout    zygo- 


Fro.  116S. — Pelvis  and  eacniin  o 


matic  processes  of  the  squamosal,  but  the  jugals  are  extremely 
small.  In  all  the  recent  forms  the  maxilla  (Mx.)  is  very  large  ajid 
extends  backwards  to  overlap  a  good  deal  of  the  frontal,  and  for- 
wards nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  snout ;  while  the  premaxillie 
(P.  Mx.),  which  are  long  narrow  bones,  bound  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  oral  border  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  nasals  (Na.)  are 
very  small.  The  tympanic  bone  is  very  lai^,  and  is  some- 
times fuKed  with  the  periotic  (Myatacoceti),  sometimes  not 
{Odontoceti).  The  lower  jaw  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  an 
ascending  ramus. 

The  scapula  in  most  of  the  Cetacea  is  very  broad  and  flat,  ex- 
panded into  the  shape  of  an  open  fan.  The  spine  is  usually  situated 
close  to  the  anterior  border,  sometimes  conleacent  with  it.  The 
acromion  is  curved  and  flat,  the  coracoid  also  compressed  and  parallel 
with  the  acromion.  In  some,  both  acromion  and  coracoid  are 
absent.  There  is  never  any  trace  of  a  clavicle.  The  humerus  is 
short  and  very  stout ;  the  head  freely  movable  in  the  glenoid  cavity ; 
the  distal  articulating  surfaces  are  flat  and  oblique,  meeting  at  an 
angle.  The  proximal  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  so  firmly 
united  with  the  humerus  as  to  allow  of  very  little  movement; 
at  the  distal  end  there  are  no  complete  synovial  membranes.    The 
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manus  is  extremely  modified. 
There  are  no  synovial  joints  ; 
the  carpus  is  in  some  (Whalebone 
Whales)  almost  entirely  car- 
tilaginous, as  also  are  the 
metacarpals  and  phalanges — ^the 
cartilages  being  coalescent  or 
separated  by  intervals  of  fibrous 
tissue :  in  some  of  the  carpal 
elements  bone  is  deposited.  In 
the  toothed  Whales  the  carpals 
are  completely  ossified,  and 
are .  of  polygonal  form :  the 
phalanges  are  also  ossified,  with 
incomplete  synovial  articula- 
tions.   In  the  Cetacea  there  are 
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Fio.  1161.— Sternum  of  Borqual  {Balcenop> 
tera  museulut).    (After  Flower.) 

sometimes  five  digits,  sometimes 
only  four :  more  or  fewer  have 
considerably  more  than  the 
normal  number  of  phalanges — 
sometimes  as  many  as  fourtewa. 
The  second  digit  is  usually  the 
longest. 

Vestiges  of  the  pelvis  are 
present  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of 
long  narrow  bones  (Fig.  1160, 
pdv.)  which  lie  parallel  with  the 
spinal  column  some  little  dis- 
tance below  the  region  where 
the  chevron  bones  begin  :  these 
appear  to  represent  the  ischia. 
A  second  pair  of  smaller  bones 
which  lie  close  to  these   in  the 


Whalebone  Whalee  are  apparently  vestiges   of  the   femora,    and 
there  may  be  additional  vestiges  representing  the  tibiae. 

Skeleton  c^  Sirenia. — Id  the  Sirenia  (Fig.  1163)  the  cervical 
vertebrse  do  not  coalesce,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  them  in 
the  Manatee.  In  the  Manatee  there  are  only  six  cervical  vertebne, 
and  the  neural  arches  are  sometimes  incomplete.  In  the  trunk 
the  thoracic  vertebne  are  numerous  ;  aU  have  well-developed  facets 
for  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  and  well  developed  zygapophyses.  The 
caudal  vertebree  are  numerous,  depressed,  with  wide  transverse 
processes.     The  ribs  are  numerous,  but  few  of  them  are  connected 


FiQ.  1102.— SkuU  of  Dolphin  (OMriecepliaitu),  sa^ttal  section,  a.  angle  ol  mandible  :  an. 
exUraal  DBies  ;  AS.  aliaplienold  ;  bh.  baal-hyal :  BO.  bael-oci^pllat ;  BS.  basl^pUenoid  :  cd. 
condyle  of  mandible  ;  cp.  coronoid  process  ;  JEi.O.  ex^lccipilal  ;  rr.  fronUI ;  IP.  inter- 
partetal:M£.  meuethmold  -.Mi.  maxilla;  Na.  noial ;  Pa.  pwietal ;  Per.  petiotii ;  P/.  pals- 
(Ine  ;  P.Mx.  pre.maxllla  :  pa,  poalerlor  nares  ;  PS.  presphenold  ;  Pi,  pMrygold  ;ih.  stylo- 
i  hyal ;  SO.  aupra^)coipita( ;  Sq.  sriuamosal ;  th.  tliyro-hyal ;  Vo.  vomer.     (Aftoi  Flower.) 

with  the  sternum.     The  sternum  is  a  broad  bone  not  composed 
of  distinguishable  segments. 

The  skull  {Fig.  1164)  is  characterised  by  its  extreme  hardness. 
The  cranial  cavity  is  rather  long  and  narrow  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Cetacea.  Although  the  supra-occipital  (SO.)  is  pro- 
duced forwards  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull  for  a  considerable 
distance,  it  does  not  separate  the  parietala  {Pa.)  from  one  another. 
The  frontals  develop  broad  supra-orbital  plates.  The  zygoma  is 
stout.  As  in  the  Cetacea,  the  external  nares  are  very  wide,  but 
they  are  relatively  further  forwards.  The  nasals  are  rudimentary. 
The  tympanic  and  periotic  are  readily  separable  from  the  other 
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bonea.  There  are  enormous  pre- 
maxillte  in  the  Dugougs.  The 
maDdible  has<a  well-developed 
-  ascending  ramits  and  coronoid 
process  (cp-)- 

The  scapula  of  the  Sirenia  is 
much  more  like  that  of  the  ter- 
restrial Mammals  than  is  that  of 
Cetacea,  but  is  nearer  that  of 
the  Seals ;  it  is  narrow  and 
curved  backwards.  The  spine 
is  situated  about  the   middle ; 

the  acromion  is  directed  down-  -> 

wards.     The  coracoid  is  fairly  ^ 

well  developed,  and  of  a  conical  S 

shape.      The  clavicle  is  absent,  n 

as  in  the  Cetacea.    The  skeleton  § 

of   the    arm   also  departs    less  S 

from  the  ordinary  Mammalian 
type  than  in  the  Cetacea.  The 
radius  and  ulna  are  ankylosed 

at  their  extremities.     The  car-  » 

pus    has    seven    bones    in    the  S 

Manatee :  the  pisiform  is  absent.  - 

In  the  Dugoug  coalescence  takes 
place  between  the  carpal  bones, 
so  that  the  number  of  ossifica- 
tions is  reduced  in  the  adult. 
There  are  five  digits,  all  of  which 
the  nomial  number  of 


a  pair  or  more  of  vestiges 
nidely  separated  from  the  spinal 
column,  and  having  a  vertical 
position :  they  probably  repre- 
sent the  ilia. 

Skeleton  of  the  Ungnlata. 
^In  general,  the  centra  of  the 
Ungulata  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly opiethoccelous.  The 
odontoid  process  of  the  axis  (Fig. 
1165)  has  a  pecuhar  spout-like 
form  in  the  majority  of  the  Rumi- 
nants, and  in  a  less  marked 
d^ree  in  the  Horses  and  Tapirs : 
in  the  Chevrotains,  the  Pigs,  and 


I 


phalanges.  s 

The  pdms  is   represented   by  i 


£ 


the  ProboBcddea  it  is  conical.    In  the  Ruminants  the  cervical  Tertc- 
bne  present  a  medliui  keel  below,  prodnced  in  the  posterior  part  of 


the  regioD  into  a  process.     The  development  of  the  cervical  nemal 
spines  varies  :  in  most  they  are  elongated  and  comprcBSed ;  but  in 
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the  Horses  they  are  ahuost  completely  absent,  and  in  the  Elephants 
they  are  all  small,  with  the  exception  ol  the  last.  The  numbei 
of  thoraco-lumbar  vertebree  is  nearly  always  nineteen  in  the 
Aitiodactyles,  twenty-three  in  the  Ferissodactjles  and  in  the 
Froboscidea.  Hyiax  has  a  larger  number  of  tmnk-vertebrse — 
twenty-eight  to  thirty — than  any  other  terrestrial  Ttfammal  The 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  nearly  always 
elongated,  flattened,  and  directed  outwards,  or  outwards  and  slightly 
forwards.  Usually  there  is  a  single  wide  sacral  vertebra  united 
with  the  ilia,  ankylosed  with  which  behind  are  a  varying  number 
of  narrow  caudal  vertebrae.  There  are  never  chevron  bones  in  the 
caudal  region  of  any  existing  Ungulate. 

In  all  the  Ungulata  the  stemebree  are  distinct.  As  a  general 
rule  the  presternum  is  narrow,  sometimes  (Horses  and  Tapirs) 
greatly  compressed  lateraUy,  while  the  mesostemum  is  broad ; 
but  in  the  Rhinoceros  the  mesostemum  is  no  broader  than  the 
presternum. 

Among  the  Perissodactyle  Ungulates  the  shM  of  the  Horse 
(Fig.  1166)  is  elongated,  especially  in  the  facial  region  ;  the  axis  of 
the  skull,  or  the  Ime  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pre-maxillee 


- ,- —  , -  jtBmcmt  (Etuiu caballuil.     AS.  illanliBnoid  ; 

Ez  O.  exoci^pltal ;  Ft,  frontal ;  gf.  sLeuold  fosu  ;  Ma,  Jugol ;  oc.  ocdpJtaJ  coDdjiJe ;  Pa. 
pwletBl ;  pp.  pu-ocdpiUl  proceu  ;  Per.  peiiotlo ;  pg.  post-glaiioLd  prooess  of  squaiaossl ; 
pt.  poat-tfnipimlc  prooev :  30.  Bupn.ocdplU] ;  Sq.  aquamoaBl ;  M.  trmpaao-hyal ;  Tg. 
trmpAoJC.    {After  plover.) 

to  the  lower  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum,  is  nearly  straight,  and 
both  the  occipital  plane  and  ethmoidal  plane  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  it.  The  supra-occipital  {SO.)  has  a  prominent  transverse 
crest ;  and  in  front  of  this  the  temporal  ridges,  which  limit  the 
temporal  fossa  above,  unite  to  form  a  median  longitudinal  aagUtal 
crest,  running  along  the  course  of  the  sagittal  suture.  The  ex- 
occipital  develops  a  prominent,  downwardly-directed,  par-occipital 
process  (pp)-  The  tympanic  {Ty.)  is  small  and,  with  the  penotic 
(Per.),  is  only  loosely  connected  with  the   neighbouring  bones, 
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being  held  in  place  mainly  by  a  post-tympanic  process  developed 
from  the  squamosal.  A  considerable  part  of  the  periotic 
(mastoid  portion)  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  skull  between  this 
and  the  exoccipital.  The  tympanic  forms  a  tubular  auditory 
meatus,  but  is  not  expanded  into  a  bulla.  The  glenoid  fossa  is 
extended  transversely,  and  is  bounded  behind  by  a  post-glenoid 
process.  The  orbit,  which  is  relatively  small,  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  bone.  The  nasals  are  large,  and  are  separated  from 
the  pre-maxill8B  in  a  great  part  of  their  extent.  The  mandible 
haa  a  large  ascending  ramus"  and  a  coronoid  process  which  rises 
high  above  the  level  of  the  condyle ;  the  latter  is  elongated  trans- 
versely in  co-ordination  with  the  form  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  skull  of  the  Rhinoceros  differs  from  that  of  the  Horse  mainly 
in  the  presence  of  large  air-cells  in  the  supra-occipital  and  parietal 
bones,  and  in  the  orbit  not  being  separated  by  bone  from  the 
temporal  fossa,  except  in  the  two-horned  Asiatic  species.  The 
post-glenoid  process  equals  or  exceeds  the  paroccipital ;  the  mastoid 
does  not  appear  on  the  surface,  owing  to  the  post-tympanic  process 
of  the  squamosal  extending  backwards  to  articulate  with  the 
exoccipital  and  concealing  it  from  view. 

The  skull  of  the  Tapirs  resembles  that  of  the  Rhinoceros  in 
most  respects.  As  in  the  latter,  the  orbits  are  not  completely 
bounded  by  bone  behind.  The  nasal  openings  are  very  large,  and 
extend  backwards  above  the  orbits,  separated  from  them  only  by 
a  thin  plate.  The  nasals  are  very  prominent,  and  the  inferior 
and  lateral  boundaries  of  the  nasal  apertures  are  formed  entirely 
by  the  maxillsB.  There  are  large  pdst-glenoidal  and  post-tympanic 
processes  ;  the  latter  is  united  with  the  paroccipital  process.  The 
mandible  differs  from  that  of  the  other  Perissodactyles  chiefly  in 
the  prominent  incurved  angle. 

In  the  Ruminant  Artiodactyles  (Fig.  1167)  the  facial  region  is 
more  or  less  bent  downwards  on  the  basi-cranial  axis,  and  while  the 
occipital  plane  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  latter,  the  ethmoidal 
plane  is  nearly  horizontal.  There  are  prominent  paroccipital 
processes  (pp)-  The  tympanic  {Ty),  which  may  or  may  not  be 
ankylosed  with  the  periotic,  forms  a  tubular  auditory  meatus  and 
sometimes  a  distinct  bulla.  The  mastoid  appears  for  a  short  space 
on  the  surface,  between  the  squamosal  and  the  exoccipital.  The 
frontals  usually  bear  a  pair  of  processes,  more  or  less  prominent,  for 
the  support  of  the  horns,  and  between  these  a  transverse  ridge 
frequently  extends.  The  orbit  is  completely  encircled  by  bone, 
and  has  a  prominent  margin.  The  nasals  are  elongated  and  the 
premaxillae  slender.  The  condyle  of  the  mandible  is  broad  and 
flat ;  the  horizontal  ramus  usually  rather  slender,  and  expanded  in 
front  for  the  lodgment  of  the  incisors. 

In  the  Pigs,  as  in  the  Ruminants,  the  facial  region  is  bent 
downwards.     There  is  a  prominent  transverse  occipital  crest  at 
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the  junction  of  the  supra-occipital  and  parietals  ;  but  the  temporal 
ridges  do  not  meet  in  the  middle  to  form  a  sagittal  crest  such  as 
occurs  in  the  skull  of  the  Horse.  There  are  prominent  paroccipital 
processes.  There  ia  a  large,  but  compressed,  bulla  tympani ;  the 
auditory  meatus  is  very  long,  directed  upwards  and  outwards,  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  post-glenoidal  and  post-tympanic  processes, 
which  are  in  contact  with  one -another.  The  mastoid  is  rudi- 
mentary, and  does  not  appear  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull. 
The  frontal  develops  a  ^ort  post-orbital  process ;  but  this  does 


epUiynJ ;  EO.  ajc-occiDiUi ;  BT.  eOimo-turblnal ;  Pr.  frontal ;  SiB.  mcjethraoid.;  kr. 
maxllUcy  tuiblaaL ;  Mx.  maxilla ;  Na.  ntiaaL ;  OS.  orblto-apbenoid  :  Pa,  parietal ;  PI. 
palatine  ;  Pir.  periotic ;  P.Mz.  pre-manJlla ;  P.S,  pre-sphenoid ;  Pi.  pterygatd  :  «.». 
strlo-hyal ;  80,  Bupra-ocdpltal  (with  iiiter-pariotal) ;  pp.  par-ocolpltil  proceas  ;  (A.  Miyto- 
hyal ;  Tv-  tympanic  ;  Vo,  vomer.     (Arter  Flower.) 

not  meet  the  zygoma,  so  that  the  bony  margin  of  the  orbit  is 
incomplete  behind.  The  facial  region  as  a  whole  is  elongated  and 
laterally  compressed.  The  nasals  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
premaxilhe  send  backwards  long  processes  on  each  side  of  them. 
A  pecuHar  bone^the  -pre-nasal—is  developed  in  the  nasal  septum. 
The  condyle  of  the  mandible  is  transversely  elongated  ;  the  coronoid 
process  very  small. 

The  skuU  of  the  Hippopotamus  differs  from  that  of  the  Pig 
mainly  in  the  proportions  of  the  various  parts.  The  cranial  cavity 
is  relatively  small,  and  the  face  large.     The  orbits  are  almost 
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tubular,  and  are  almost,  or  quite,  encircled  by  bone.     The  face  is 
laterally   contracted   in   front   of   the   orbit   and    again    expands 
anteriorly.     The  mandible  is  extremely  masBive ;  anteriorly    the 
,'-,  par 


kull  of  Byrax.  Lettsra  aa 
ulc.  The  autur«  between  tlie 
id  the  pott-oibital  pioceas. 


symphyBial  portion  is  greatly  expanded  to  support  the  large  incisor 
and  canine  teeth. 

In  the  Hyracoidea  (Fig.  1168)  the  skull  shows  afi^ties  with 
Rodents  and  also  with  Perissodactyles.     The  zygomatic  arch  is 


0,  lies.— Section  of  skull 
middle  line.  an.  snter 
tAfter  Flower.) 


stout :  it  ia  formed  mainly  by  the  jugal  (jm),  which  forms  part 
of  the  glenoid  fossa.    The  post-orbi^  processes  meet  in  some  to 
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bound  the  orbit  beMnd ;  the  upper  one  is  formed  from  the  parietal 
(par).  The  facial  regioD  is  comparatively  short.  The  premaxillte 
(y.  max)  are  not  greatly  developed.  There  are  distinct  paroccipital 
piocesses  (y.  oc.).  The  periotic  and  tympanic  are  aukylosed 
together,  but  not  to  the  aquamosal.  The  tympanic  (ty.)  forms  a 
bulla  with  a  spout-like  prolongation. 

In  the  Froboscidea  (Fig.  1169)  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  of 
enormous  thickness,  the  iimer  and  outer  tables  being  separated  by 
extensive  air-cells.  The  sutures  are  early  obliterated.  Paroccipital 
and  postglenoidal  processes  are  absent.  The  tympanic  forms  a 
lai^e,  rounded  auditory  bulla ;  but  the  external  auditory  meatus 
is  bounded  chiefly  by  the  poat-tympanic  process  of  the  squamosal. 
The  mastoid  portion  of  the  periotic  does  not  appear  on  the  surface. 
The  orbit  b  not  completely  separated  by  bone  from  the  temporal 
fossa.  The  nasal  aperture  is  situated  far  back,  and  looks  upwards 
and  forwards  almost  as  in  the  skull  of  some  ■>* 

of  the  Cetacea.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
the  mandible  is  ite  prolongation  forwards 
into  a  spout-like  process  at  the  symphysis. 

In  the  Ungulata  vera  the  scapula  (Fig. 
1170)  is  never  very  broad;  the  spine  is 
usually  near  the  middle.  Neither  the  acro- 
mion nor  the  coracoid  process  is  very  pro- 
minent ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Horse,  the 
former  is  absent.  A  clavicle  is  never 
present.  In  the  Euminants,  as  in  some 
other  Mammals,  the  vertebral  portion  of 
the  scapula  remains  cartilaginous,  forming 
the  so-called  supra-scapular  cartilage  (ss). 
In  Pigs  and  some  Perissodactyles,  though 
there  is  no  acromion,  there  is  a  triangular 
process  about  the  middle  of  the  spine. 

The  humerus  is  short  and  stout,  the 
radius  always  well  developed,  the  ulna  in  .7- 

some  (Pigs,  Hippopotami,  Tapirs,  and  nji-  uto— Right  scapuu  or 
Kbmoceroses)  well  developed,  m  others  (the  a.  acromion ;  a/,  prescapuiar 
Horses  and  the  Ruminants)  incomplete.  Jl^ij  fw.^SeTOi'd'^ify'^ 

The  first  digit  is  always  absent.  There  J^  ^pu'^''oMfBid™i;  "' 
is  never  a  centrale.  The  trapezoid  and  Ecapuiu  poruon.  (Alter 
magnum  unite  in  most  of  the  Ruminants.  "'""'' 

In  the  Perissodactyla  the  third  digit  in  both  the  fore-  and  hind- 
foot  is  symmetrical  in  itself.  In  the  Rhinoceroses  the  second  and 
fourth  are  also  present,  and  in  the  Tapirs  (Fig.  1171)  the  fifth  of 
the  fore-foot  is  developed  as  well.  The  Horses  {Fig.  1172)  present 
the  greatest  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  digits  observable  in 
any  Mammal,  the  third  being  the  only  functional  digit  in  each 
foot-     Its  elongated  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  (sometimes  called 
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the  cannon  bone)  has  in  appositioD  with  it  laterally  a  pair  of  splint- 
like  vestiges  which  represent  the  metacarpals  or  metatarsals  of 
the  second  and  fourth  digits.  In  the  Artiodactjla,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  third  and  fourth  digits  form  a  symmetrical  pair.  In 
the  Ruminant  Artiodactyles  (Fig.  1174)  the  metacarpals  or  mete- 
tarsals  of  these  digits  unite  to  form  a  single  elongated  bone,  the 
cannonbone. 

The  fdvis  of  most  Ungulata  is  greatly  elongated.     The  ilia  are 
wide  transversely ;  the  symphysis  is  very  long,  involving  a  part  of 
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the  ischia  as  well  as  the  pubes.  In  the  Perissodactyla,  but  not 
in  the  Artiodactyla,  there  is  a  well-marked  third  trochanter. 

In  some  Ungulates  (Rhinoceroses,  Tapirs,  Pigs,  Hippopotatui) 
the  fibula  ia  distinct  though  slender.  In  the  Horse  it  is  represented 
by  a  vestige.  In  the  Ruminants  it  is  represented  only  by  a  small 
vestige,  the  malleolar  bone,  which  articulates  with  the  t^tal  enil 
of  the  tibia. 

The  structure  of  the  foot  exhibits  a  close  parallelism  to  that 
of  the  manus.  The  tarsal  bones  are  closely  dovetailed  together, 
and  articulate  with  one  another  by  fiat  surfaces.     The  hallux  i^ 
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never  developed.  In  the  Perissodactyla  the  third  digit  b  aym- 
metrical  in  itself.  In  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tapirs  the  second  and 
fourth  digits  are  also  completely  developed ;  but  in  the  Horses 
(Fig.   1175)  they  are  represented  only  by  splint-like  vestiges  of 
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their  metatarsals,  the  metatarsal  of  the  third  digit  forming  an 
elongated  "cannon  bone,"  hke  the  metacarpal  of  the  third  digit 
of  the  maniis.  In  the  Rhinoceroses  and  Tapirs  all  the  usual 
tarsal  bones  are  present ;  in  the  Horses  the  ento-cuneiform  and 
meso-cuneiform  are  united.  In  the  Artiodactyles  the  third  and 
fourth  digits  form  a  Bjnnmetrical  pair  as  in  the  manus  ;  and  in 
the  Ruminante  (Fig.  1176)  their  metatarsals  unite  to  form  a  cannon 
bone.  Id  most  Ruminants  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the  second 
and  fifth  digits.  In  the  Pigs  {Fig.  1177)  all  the  tarsal  bones  are 
present.  In  most  Ruminants  the  cuboid  and  navicular  are  united  ; 
in  the  Cameb  these  bones  are  distinct,  but  the  ento-cuneiforra  is 
wanting. 

In  the  Hyracoidea  the  scapular  is  triangular,  hke  that  of  the 
Ungulata  vera,  and  the  spine  is  moderately  developed,  most 
prominent  in  the  middle.  There  is  a  large  supra-trochlear  fora- 
men.   The  radius  and  uhia  are  complete,  but  often  ankylosed. 
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Id  tKe  carpus  there  is  a  centrale  between  the  scaphoid  and  the 
trapezoid.  There  are  five  digits,  the  first  very  smaU ;  in  some  the 
last  is  represented  only  by  a  vestigial  metacarpal. 

In  the  femur  an  indistinct  ridge-like  elevation  is  to  be  regarded 
as  representing  the  third  trochanter.  The  foot  resembles  that  of 
the  Rhinoceros  in  having  three  digits  developed ;  but  there  is  a 
small  bone  representing  the  fifth  metatarsal,  and  the  ungual 
phalanx  of  the  Becond  is  cleft. 

In  the  Frobosctdea  the  coracoid  process  is  small.  The  acromion 
presents  a  recurved  process  ot  metaciomion,  as  in  Rodents.  The 
clavicle  is  absent.  The  radius  and  ulna  are  permanently  fixed 
in  the  prone  condition.  The  manus  is  short  and  broad ;  the  carpals 
are  squarish,  with  flat  articular  surfaces.  There  is  no  centrale ; 
five  digits  are  present.  The  pelvis  has  its  long  axis  nearly  vertical. 
The  iliac  crest  is  directed  transversely,  and  is  greatly  expanded ; 
the  iliac  and  gluteal  surfaces  look  almost  directly  forwards  and 
backwards.  The  pubes  and  ischia  are  comparatively  small.  The 
femur  is  very  long  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Ungulata  vera. 
There  is  no  third  trochanter.  The  fibula  is  complete.  The  foot 
is  short  and  broad,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  manus. 

Skeleton  of  the  Camivora.^In  the  Camivora  the  atlas  is 
very  large,  with  wing-like  lateral  processes.  The  neural  spine 
of  the  axis  is  elongated  and  compressed,  the  odontoid  conical. 
The  other  cervical  vertebrse 
have  small  spines  and  large 
transverse  processes.  There 
are  twenty  or  twenty-one 
thoraco  -  lumbar  vertebrse. 
The  most  anterior  thoracics 
have  long,  slender,  back- 
wardly-sloping  spines.  In 
the  posterior  thoracics  lai^e 
metapophyses  and  anapo- 
physes  are  developed.  The 
transverse  processes  '  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  are  ex- 
tremely long  and  the  spines 
.'(hort.  The  sternum  is  long 
and  narrow,  composed  usually 
of  eight  or  nine  pieces.  The 
sternal   ribs   are  almost  un- 

Fio.  ii78.-8k«ii  ofp'fs^^ff '"■"  "*»^i-  <*'t"  In  the  skuU  of  the  Camivora 
vera  (Figs.  1178  and  1180) 
there  are  prominent  sagittal  and  larabdoidtj  crests.  The  temporal 
fossae  are  very  deep ;  the  orbits  are  not  separated  from  them  by 
bone.     The  relative  development  of  the  facial  region  varies  in 
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the  difletent  groups  ;  in  the  Bears  and  their  allies,  and  in  the  Dogs, 
it  is  elongated  ;  in  the  Cats  it  is  very  short.  The  zygoma  ia  strong 
and  greatly  arched 
outwards.  The  gle- 
noid cavity  is  in  the 
form  of  a  transverse 
groove,  to  the  shape 
of  which  the  trans- 
versely elongated  con- 
dyle is  adapted.  In 
the  Cats  there  is  a 
large  rounded  tym- 
panic bulla  (Fig.  1179), 
the  cavity  of  which  is 
divided  into  two  parts 
— anterior  and  pos- 
terior— by  a  septum, 
the  anterior  containing 

thp     aiiHit-^rv     (uutirlpia  ^™- 1179.— Section  uf  the  left  »udilory  bullu  nf  Tl««  (Ftlii 

me     aUQlIOiy     OSSlCieS  Hgru).     •  spettupe  of  conununlciitioii  between  the  two 

and  the  ODenini;  of  the  ehamben  into  which  the  cavity  ol  the  bulla  la  divided  ; 

T-,      ,      ,  -  ^     ,     ^        ,,  a-   m-  cx1*m»l  auditory  meatus;  BO.  baai-occipital ;  e. 

Eustachian  tube  ;    the  Kiutachlm  tube;    ».  the  inner  chamber:    or.  the  outer 

bony  auditory  meatus  Z'^'^U;  ^'vH^a'SS^i.  '(Aft^Fto^rT"  """  '"" 
is  short :  the  parocci- 

pital  is  closely  applied  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tympanic 
bulla.  In  the  Dogs  the  septum  of  the  bulla  is  incomplete,  the 
auditory  meatus  short,  and   the  paroccipital  process  not  applied 
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to  the  bulla.  In  the  Bears  and  their  allies  (Fig.  1181)  the  bulla  is 
usually  less  dilated,  and  the  septum  is  absent  or  only  represented 
by  a  ridge,  while  the  bony  auditory  meatus  is  elongated. 
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The  cranium  in  the  Pinnipedia  {Fig,  1184)  is  broad  and  rounded, 
rather  compteased  from  above  downwards.  The  orbits  are  large 
and  approach  near  to  one  another. 

In  the  Gamivora  vera  the  spine  of  the  scapula  is  situated  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone.     The  acromion 


rra,  1I8I. — Section  of  the  left  auditory  buU>  and  autrouading  bones  of  a  Baar  (ETrnu/erail. 
a.  n.  eiUnial  auditorr  meatue ;  B.O.  basl-occlpltal ;  Oar.  carotid  eanal ;  t.  eustuhlin 
(soal ;  Sq.  aquamosal ;  T.  tympanic  ;  t.  tympanic  ring.    (Altar  Flower.) 

is  usually  well  developed,  sometimes  with  a  metacromion.  The 
coracoid  proceas  is  very  small.  The  clavicle  is  never  complete, 
sometimes  entirely  absent.  There  is  a  supra-condyloid  foramen 
in  the  Cats  and  some  of  the  other  groups,  not  in  the  Dogs  or  Bears. 
The  scaphoid  and  lunar  are  united  (Fig.  1182).  There  is  no 
centrale.     Usually  a  radial  sesamoid  is  present.     There  are  five 


num  ;  p.  plsKorm  ;  r.i,  radial  seaamold  ;  pA'.  ungual  phalanx  ;  a,  the  ceDteu  portton 
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Flower.)  base  o(  the  claw.    {Altar  Flower.) 

digits,  though  the  poUex  may  be  reduced  in  size,  as  in  the  Dog, 
and  it  is  vestigial  in  the  HyEeua. 

The  fdms  is  long  and  narrow.  In  the  tarsus  all  the  ordinary 
bones  are  developed.  The  hallux  is  fully  formed  in  the  Bears,  etc., 
but  shorter  than  the  other  digits.  In  the  Cats  and  Dogs  it  is 
represented  only  by  a  vestige  of  the  metatarsal. 
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la  the  Pinnipedia  (Fig. 
1184)  both  acromion  and 
coracoid  are  short,  and 
the  scapula  is  curved  back- 
wards ;  there  is  no  clavicle. 
The  bones  of  the  foie-limb 
aie  short  and  stout ;  the 
humerus  has  a  prominent 
deltoid  crest ;  there  is  no 
foramen  above  the  inner 
condyle.  The  uhia  is 
greatly  expanded  at  its 
proximal,  t^e  radius  at  its 
distal  end.  The  manus  is 
broad  and  expanded.  The 
scaphoid  and  lunar  are 
united  to  form  a  scapho- 
lunar.  The  ungual  pha- 
langes are  nearly  straight, 
slender,  and  pointed.  The 
ilia  are  short ;  the  sym- 
physis pubis  is  short  and 
without  firm  union  of  the 
bones.  The  femur  is  short, 
thick,  and  flattened.  The 
fibula  and  tibia  are  com- 
monly anl^losed  proxi- 
mally.  The  calcaneiun  is 
short  and  usually  without 
a  distinct  calcaneal  pro- 
cess ;  the  lateral  digits  are 
usually  the  longest. 

Skeleton  of  the 
Bodentia.  —  Among  the 
Rodents  the  Jerboas  are 
exceptional  in  having  the 
cervical  vertebrse  anky- 
loaed.  Generally,  as  in  the 
Rabbit,  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebne  are  elongated.  As  in 
the  Ungulata,  the  sacrum 
usually  consists  of  one 
broad  anterior  vertabra 
followed  by  several 
narrower  ones.  The  caudal 
region  varies  in  length  in 
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the  difierent  families  ;  in  some  it  is  very  short,  but  it  is  elongated 
in  many  (the  Porcupines,  Squirrels,  and  Beavers).  The  sternum 
of  the  Rodents  has  a  long  and  narrow  body ;  sometimes  there  is 
a  broad  presternum ;  the  posterior  end  is  always  expanded  into 
a  cartilaginous  xiphistemum. 

The  skuU  is  elongated,  narrow  in  front,  broader  iskud  depressed 
behind.  The  nasal  cavities  are  very  large,  especially  in  the  Por- 
cupines, with  air  sinuses  in  the  upper  part.  In  some  the  optic 
foramina  fuse  into  one.  An  interparietal  is  often  present.  Par- 
occipital  processes  are  developed.  The  orbit  and  the  temporal 
fossa  are  always  continuous.  The  nasal  bones  are  large,  and  the 
nasal  apertures  are  terminal  or  nearly  so.  The  premaxillae  are 
always  very  large.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  skull  is  the  presence 
in  many  of  a  large  opening  corresponding  to  the  infra-orbital  foramen. 
The  middle  part  of  the  zygoma  is  formed  by  the  jugal ;  the  latter 
often  helps  to  bound  the  glenoid  cavity,  as  in  the  Marsupials.  The 
palate  is  short,  and  the  anterior  palatine  foramina  large.  The 
periotic  and  tympanic  may  become  ankylosed  together,  but  not  to 
the  neighbouring  bones.  The  coronoid  process  of  the  mandible  is 
sometimes  rudimentary  or  absent ;  the  angle  is  often  produced 
into  a  process. 

The  scapula  of  the  Rodentia  is  generally  long  and  narrow.  The 
spine  sometimes  has  a  metacromion  process  and  a  long  acromion. 
The  coracoid  process  is  small.  The  clavicle  varies  as  regards  its 
development.  Vestiges  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  coracoid  are 
.  sometimes  distinguishable.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
bones  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm.  The  radius  and  ulna  are  in  most 
instances  distinct,  though  in  close  and  firm  apposition.  The 
scaphoid  and  lunar  are  usually  united ;  the  centrale  is  sometimes 
present,  sometimes  absent.  The  pelvis  and  femur  vary  greatly. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  third  trochanter.  The  fibula  is  sometimes 
distinct,  sometimes  fused  with  the  tibia.  In  the  Jerboa  the  meta- 
tarsals of  the  three  digits  are  fused  together. 

Skeleton  of  the  Insectivora. — The  neural  spine  of  the  axis 
is  usually  well  developed,  that  of  the  remaining  cervical  vertebras 
small  or  obsolete.  The  number  of  trunk-vertebrse  varies  in  the 
different  families  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four,  and  there  is  also 
great  variation  in  the  development  of  the  various  processes.  The 
caudal  region  varies  in  its  length ;  frequently  it  has  chevron 
bones.  The  presternum  is  expanded,  the  mesostemum  composed 
of  distinct,  narrow  sternebrsB. 

The  skull  (Fig.  1185)  varies  greatly  in  the  different  families, 
in  the  higher  forms  approaching  that  of  the  Lemurs,  with  com- 
paratively large  cerebral  fossae,  large  orbits  with  complete  or 
nearly  complete  bony  rims,  well-developed  zygoma,  and  a  tympanic 
bulla  and  tubular  auditory  meatus.  In  the  others  the  cranial 
capacity  is  less,  and  the  orbits  and  temporal  foss»  are  completely 
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oontinuoua  ;   the  zygoma  is  incomplete,  and  the  tympanic  does  not 
usually  form  a  bulla. 

The  pectoral  arch  also  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  different  families 
of  the  Insectivora.  In  the  true  Moles  and  their  allies  there  is  a 
remarkable  bone  of  cuboid  shape  articulating  ventrally  with  the 
presternum  and  doraally  with  the  humerus,  and  only  connected 
by  a  ligamentous  band  with  the  scapula.  Its  mode  of  formation 
from  a  mass  of  cartilage — to  the  anterior  face  of  which  the  clavicle, 
formed  as  usual  in  membrane,  becomes  apphed — proves  that 
this  bone  represents  a  pro-coracoid  as  well  as  a  clavicle.  In  other 
Insectivora  this  bone  is  not  developed,  and  the  clavicle  is  a  distinct, 
long  and  slender  bone,  but  vestiges  of  the  inner  or  ventral  ends  of 
the  coracoid  and  pro-coracoid  may  be  recognisable.     Sometimes 
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the  "  mesoscapular  segment "  (p.  500)  is  represented  by  a  distinct 
bone  intervening  between  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  proper  and 
the  acromion  process. 

The  humerus  usually  has  a  supracondylar  foramen.  In  the 
Moles  this  is  absent,  and  their  humerus  is  remarkable  in  other 
respects,  being  short,  greatly  expanded  at  the  extremities,  with  a 
prominent  deltoid  ridge,  and  with  two  synovial  articular  surfaces 
at  the  proximal  end,  one  for  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula, 
the  other  for  the  coraco-clavicle.  The  radius  and  ulna  are  com- 
pletely developed  in  all  and  are  usually  distinct,  but  sometimes 
fused  distally.  In  the  carpus  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  sometimes 
coalesce,  sometimes  remain  distinct ;  an  os  centrale  is  usually 
present.  In  the  Moles  the  manus  is  extremely  broad,  the  breadth 
being  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  large,  curved,  radial  sesamoid. 

In  the  pdvia  the  symphysis  pubis  ia  in  some  cases  elongated, 
in  others  short,  and  sometimes  absent,  the  pubes  remaining 
separated  by  a  wide  median  ventral  cleft.  A  third  trochant«r  is 
sometimes  represented  by  a  ridge.  The  libula  usually,  though 
not  always,  fuses  distally  with  the  tibia. 


Skeleton  of  the 
Chiroptera  (Fig. 
1186).— The  cervical 
region  of  the  vertebral 
column  is  character- 
iBed  by  the  absence  of 
any  distinct  neural 
spines,  and  the  same 
holds  good  to  a  less 
extent  of  the  trunk- 
vertebrsB ;  the  trans- 
;  verae  processes  of  the 

1  lumbar  region  are  also 
B   radimentary.    The  tail 

2  varies  in  development : 

5  when  it   is   elongated 

—  the  component  verte- 
i  bne  are  long,  cylin- 
I  dncal  centra  without 
-.  processes.  Sagittal 
I  and  occipital  crests  ate 
I  developed  in  the  skull 
^  of  some  species.  The 
H  facial  region  is  rather 
£   elongated,  especially  in 

-  the  Megachiroptera 
I  (Fig.  1187).  Post- 
p  orbital  processes  of  the 
^  frontal  are  present  or 
a  absent :  the  zygoma  is 
s  long  and  slender  :  the 
m  malar  is  small  and  ap- 
^  phed  to  the  outer  sur- 
^   face    of  the    zygoma. 

6  The  long  and  narrow 
*"   nasals    are    in    some 

cases  united  ;  the  pre- 
maxillce  are  small.  The 
mandible  has  an  angu- 
lar process  in  the 
Microchiroptera,  not  in 
the  Megachiroptera. 
The  segments  of  the 
sternum  are  sometimes 
distinct,  sometimes 
united ;  the  prester- 
Dum  has  a  mesial  keel 
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developed  in  co-ordination   with  the  great  size  of   the  pectoral 
muscles.     The  sternal  ribs  are  ossified. 

The  scapula  is  large  aod  oval  in  shape :  the  spine  is  near  the 
anterior  margin  : '  the  post-scapula  fossa  has  ridges  for  the  origin  of 
the  musculai  fibres :  the  spine  has  a  well-developed  acromioa. 
The  coracoid  is  elongated  and  in  some  cases  bifurcated.  The 
clavicle  is  long.  The  pro-coracoid  is  represented  by  a  separate  • 
ossification  ;  there  are  rudiments  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  coracoid 
between  the  clavicle  and  the  first  rib.     The  humerus  and  radius  are 


(Alter  Blalaville.) 

both  elongated.  The  ulna  is  reduced,  and  is  sometimes  only  repre- 
sented by  the  proximal  end,  ankylosed  with  the  radius.  A  large 
sesamoid  is  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  muscle  near 
the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna.  In  the  carpus  the  scaphoid  and 
lunar  are  united :  sometimes  also  the  cuneiform  is  united  with 
these :  the  pisiform  is  small.  There  is  no  centrale.  The  ungual 
phalanges  are  absent  in  the  nailless  digits.  The  pelvis  is  small,  and 
the  symphysis  pubis  often  imperfect.  The  fibula  is  sometimes 
well-developed,  sometimes  rudimentary.  The  tuber  calcanei  is 
an  inwardly  curved  process  of  the  calcaneum,  attached  to  which 
by  means  of  ligamentous  fibres  is  a  slender  rod  of  bone  or  cartilage, 
the  colcor,  which  supports  the  inter-femoral  membrane. 

Skeleton  of  the  Primates. — The  atlas  is  ring-like,  the 
odontoid  sub-conical.  The  spines  of  the  cervical  vertebrss  are 
usually  well-developed  and  simple :  in  Man  they  are  short — with 
the  exception  of  the  seventh — and  bifid  :  in  some  they  are  trifid. 
The  number  of  thoraco-lumbar  vertebrce  is  usually  nineteen,  but 
only  seventeen  in  Man,  the  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee,  sixteen  in 
the  Orang  ;  in  some  Lemurs  it  may  be  twenty-three  or  twenty-four. 
The  number  of  sacral  vertebrae  varies  from  two  to  five.  The  sacral 
region  of  Man,  which  comprises  five  ankylosed  vertebne,  differs 
from  that  of  other  Primates  in  its  greater  relative  breadth  and  in  its 


backward  curvature ;  it  forms  a  well-marked  angle  where  it  joins 
the  lumbar  region — the  sacro^vertebral  angle — scarcely  recognisable 
in  other  Mammab.  The  number  of  caudal  vertebrte  varies  with 
the  length  of  the  twt—from  four  to  about  thirty-three.  In  Man 
there  are  only  four  vestigial  caudal  vertebrse,  ankylosed  together 
to  form  the  coccyx.  In  all  those  forms  in  which  the  tail  is  well 
•developed  chevron  bones  are  present. 

The  human  shiU  (Fig.   1188)  presents  a  marked  contrast   in 
certain  respects  to  that  of  other  Mammals,  but  in  many  points  is 


Fia.  118S.— Skull  of  Kan.  L«tt«ra  a»  in  Fig.  1167.  Ja  sddltloa,  a.  angle  ot  muidlble: 
c.^.  crista  gslU,  a  proceaa  of  the  nifsettmoid  ;  ]ia.  toraniBn  magnum;  M.  nuwtold; 
«.  sella  turdcfl.    <AYter  Flower.l 

approached  by  that  of  the  other  Primates,  more  especially  by  that 
of  the  Simiidse.  One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the 
human  skull  is  the  large  size  of  the  brain-case,  the  cubic  content 
of  the  cranial  cavity  averaging  1500  cubic  centimetres  in  the  male 
of  white  races.  This  great  development  is  most  marked  in  that 
part  of  the  cavity  which  lodges  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  in  adapta- 
tion to  the  large  dimensions  of  which  the  cranium  bulges  out  both 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly  to  such  an  extent  that  the  entire  length 
of  the  cavity  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  basi-cranial  axis.     A 
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result  of  the  posterior  bulging  of  the  brain-case  is  that  the  foramen 
magnum  (/.m)  is  no  longer  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
skull  as  in  other  Mammals,  but  assumes  a  position  further  forwards 
towards  the  middle  of  the  base.  The  anterior  expansion,  causing 
a  strong  arching  forwards  of  the  frontal  region,  brings  about  an 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  ethmoidal  plane,  which,  instead  of 
being  perpendicular  or  inclined  to  the  basi-cranial  axis,  becomes 
horizontal,  and  the  cribriform  plate  forms  the  middle  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  anterior  extension  of  the  cranial  cavity.  The  fossa  for 
lodgment  of  the  cerebellum  lies  entirely  beneath  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  cerebral  fossa  :  the  olfactory  fossa  is  comparatively 
small.    (See  Fig.  1138,  D.) 

The  outer  surface  is  smooth  and  rounded,  devoid  of  any  pro- 
minent ridges  or  crests.  The  occipital  crest  of  lower  Mammals 
is  represented  merely  by  a  rough  raised  line — the  superior  curved 
line  of  the  occiput.  The  paroccipital  processes  are  only  represented 
by  slight  eminences — the  jugular  eminences.  There  is  no  auditory 
bulla ;  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  periotic  projects  downwards  as 
a  prominent  mastoid  process.  The  periotic,  tympanic,  and  squa- 
mosal early  fuse  into  one  bone — the  temporal  bone.  The  post-glenoid 
process  is  very  slightly  developed.  The  whole  facial  region  is 
relatively  small.  The  orbits,  which  are  of  moderate  size,  are 
directed  forwards ;  the  bony  margin  is  complete,  and  a  plate  of 
bone,  developed  partly  from  the  jugal,  partly  from  the  alisphenoid, 
almost  completely  cuts  it  off  from  the  temporal  fossa,  leaving  only 
a  small  aperture  of  communication — the  spheno-maodllary  fissure. 
The  frontal  suture  usually  early  disappears.  The  nasals  are 
rarely  fused.  The  suture  between  the  premaxillse  and  the  maxillse 
becomes  obliterated  at  an  early  stage,  so  that  the  entire  upper  jaw 
appears  to  consist  of  a  single  bone.  A  peculiar  spine,  the  nasal 
spine,  is  developed  in  the  middle  line  below  the  nasal  opening.  The 
most  marked  feature  of  the  mandible  is  the  presence  of  a  prominence, 
the  mental  prominence,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysial  region 
(S,),  The  stylo-hyal  nearly  always  becomes  fused — together  with 
the  tympano-hyal — to  the  periotic  and  tympanic,  giving  rise  to  a 
slender  process — ^the  styloid  process  {sh,) — projecting  downwards 
from  the  base  of  the  skull. 

None  of  the  other  Primates  have  a  cranial  capacity  approaching 
that  of  Man ;  and  those  modifications  in  the  shape  of  the  skull 
which  are  the  concomitants  of  the  great  development  of  the  brain 
in  the  human  species  are  accordingly  not  recognisable,  or  are  much 
less  strongly  marked.  The  various  fossae  of  the  cranium,  as  a 
rule,  occupy,  however,  the  same  relative  positions  as  in  Man  ;  the 
cerebellar  fossa  is  entirely  beneath  the  cerebral ;  and  the  ethmoidal 
plane,  and  that  of  the  foramen  magnum  (occipital  plane),  are  usually 
both  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  In  all  the  Simiidse,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Orang,  the  frontals  meet  in  the  middle  line  below,  over 


the  pre-sphenoid.     In  many  monkeys  the   outer  eurface  of  the   ; 
cranium  is  smooth  and  free  from  prominent  ridges ;    but  in  the 
Bahoons,  the  Orangs,  the  Gorilla,  and  the  Chimpanzee  (Fig.  1189) 


{AnthropopUliiciu  troyhdyUi).     (After   Blainvllle 

there  are  strongly  developed  occipital,  sagittal,  and  supra-orbital 
ridges,  usually  much  more  prominent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female, 
and  increasing  in  size  with  age.  The  paroccipital  processes  are 
always  rudimentary,  but  there  are  well-marked  post-glenoid  pro- 
cesses. The  mastoid  does  not  form  a  distinct  mastoid  process. 
In  the  Cebidee  and  Hapalidee  alone  is  there  a  tympanic  bulla. 
The  entire  facial  region  is  relatively  larger  than  in  Man  ;  the  pre- 
maxdUo- maxillary  region  is  always  more  prominent,  and  in  the 
Baboons  projects  forwards  as  a  distinct  muzzle.  The  orbit  is 
separated  from  the  temporal  fossa  as  in  Man.  The  nasals  are  usually 
ankylosed  in  the  adult.  The  nasal  spine  is  never  developed.  The 
sutme  between  the  premaxiUa  and  the  maxilla  only  becomes 
obliterated,  if  at  aU,  in  old  individuals.  The  mental  prominence 
of  the  mandible  is  never  developed,  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
symphysial  region  sloping  backwards  and  downwards  from  the 
bases  of  the  incisor  teeth.  The  stylo-hyal  never  gives  rise  to  an 
ossified  styloid  process. 

In  the  skull,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  Lemurs  occupy  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  higher  Primates  and  the  lower 
orders  of  Mammals.  The  occipital  and  ethmoidal  planes  are 
usually  vertical.  The  tympanic  forms  a  large  bulla.  The  orbits, 
which  are  large,  are  usually  separated  from  the  temporal  fossie 
only  by  a  narrow  rim  of  bone.  The  lacrymal  foramen  is  situated 
on  the  face  outside  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  facial  region 
is  usually  elongated,  and  may  form  a  prominent  muzzle. 

In  all  the  Primates  the  davide  is  present  and  complete,  and 
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in  the  scapula  the  spine,  acromion,  and  coracoid  procesa  are  well 
developed.     In  Man  and  the  higher  Apes  the  glenoid  border  of  the 


FlS.  I190.^-Skaletoa  of  Orans  (Simia  laivrai).    (Alter  Blainville.) 

scapula  is  much  longer  than  the  coracoid  border.     In  the  lower 
Monkeys,  on  the  other  hand,  these  borders  are  nearly  equal.     The 
humeruB  is  comparatively  long  and  slender ;   the  tuberosities  and 
ridges  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  strongly  de- 
veloped.    In  Man  and  the  SimiidEe  the  bone 
is  twisted  around  its  long  axis  ;  in  the  lower 
forms  this  torsion  is  absent.    In  Man  and  , 
the  higher  Apes  the   foramen  above  the  i 

inner  condyle  is   absent ;    it  is  present  in  " 

many  of   the   American  Monkeys  and  in  " 

most  Lemurs.     Characteristic  of  the  ulna 
of  Man  and  the  higher  Apes  is   the  small 

upward  extension  of  the  olecranon  process.   p,p  ,,g|  _cann"ofB»'»«on 
The  radius  and  ulna  are  distinct  in  all ;  in     (Cimoaphaiut  ont^).    «. 

the  higher  forms  the  shafts  of  the  two  bones        lunara  ;  '  m'.     magnum  ; '  ]>. 

are  bent  outwards,  so  that  there  is  a  wide      ffi'l.'sdphoSl'w.trt^: 
interosseous  space,  and  there  is  considerable      ">'<;;   '"-..'ffi.'^vi"™-,,''' 

,         ,  (  i     ■  1-  J        uncirotm.    (Alter  Fiower.) 

freedom   of   movement  in  pronation  and 

supination.     In  the  carpus  (Fig.  1191)  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  are 

always  distinct,  and  a  centrale  is  present  in  all  except  some  of  the 
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Lemurs,  the  Gorilla,  Chimpanzee,  and  Man.  A  pisiform  is  present, 
and  in  most  a  radial  sesamoid.  As  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  FrimateB,  the  carpus  of  Man  is  short  and  broad  ;  the  tra- 
pezium has  a  saddle-shaped  articular  surface  turned  somewhat 
inwards.  In  Man,  the  Chimpanzee,  Giorilla,  and  Orang  the 
carpus  articulates  exclusively  with  the  radius ;  in  all  the  others 
it  ^iculates  also  with  the  ulna.  In  Man  the  pollex  has  a  remark- 
able and  characteristic  freedom  of  movement  in  opposition  to  the 
other  digits. 

The  human  pelvis  is  remarkable  for  its  relative  breadth,  for  the 
expanded  form  of  the  ilia  and  the  deep  concavity  of  their  inner 
surfaces,  and  for  the  shortness  of  the  pubic  symphysis.  In  the 
higher  Apes  some  of  these  features  are  recognisable,  though  les-s 


Pio.  1192.— Foot  of  Man,  Oorma,  ana  OranK  ot  the  ume  alHOtnte  leagth,  to  shaw  the 
lilfEerenee  In  proportions.  TJie  line  o'a'  Indicates  the  boundary  between  taraua  Bud  meta- 
taiBUB  ;  b'b\  that  b*twe«n  the  latter  and  tlie  proximal  phalaagea  ;  and  c'c'  bounds  the  ends 
of  the  illatal  phalanges;  at.  BKlraBalua;  ca.  calcaneum:  K.  scaphoid.     (Alter  Huxley.) 

pronounced  ;  but  in  the  lower  the  ilia  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
usually  curved  outwards  ;  in  the  Old-world  Monkeys  the  tuberosities 
of  the  ischia  are  strongly  everted  and  roughened  for  the  attachment 
of  the  ischial  callosities. 

The  tibia  and  fibula  are  well  developed  and  distinct  in  all.  In 
nearly  all  the  hallux,  owing  to  the  form  and  direction  of  the  articu- 
lation between  it  and  the  internal  cuneiform,  is  opposable  to  the 
other  digits,  converting  the  foot  into  a  grasping  organ.  The 
human  foot  (Fig.   1192)  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other 
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Fninates  by  the  absence  of  this  power  of  opposition  and  by  the 
relative  length  of  the  tarsus,  which  exceeds  that  of  the  metatarsus. 

Digestive  Organs. — TeetA  are  present  in  nearly  all  Mammals, 
but  in  some  they  are  wanting  in  the  adult  condition  (Whalebone 
Whales  and  Platypus).    In 

Echidna  teeth  are  not  pre-  "  J  2S 

sent  even  in  the  young.  In 
some  of  the  Ant-eaters  teeth 
are  developed  in  the  foetus 
and  are  thrown  off  in  uiero 
— the  adult  animal  being 
devoid  of  them. 

Teeth,  ae  already  ex- 
plained in  the  general  ac- 
count of  the  Craniata 
(p.  84),  are  developed  partly 
nom  the  epidermis  and 
partly  from  the  underlying 
dermis.  In  the  Mammak 
each  tooth  is  lodged  in  a 
socket  or  alveolus  in  the 
jaw.  The  part  of  the  tooth 
developed  from  the  epider- 
mis is  the  enamel ;  the 
remainder  of  the  tooth — 
dentine,  cement  and  pulp — 
being  formed  from  the  sub- 
jacent mesodermal  tissue. 

Along  the  oral  surface  of 
the  jaw  is  formed  a  ridge- 
like ingrowth  of  the  ecto- 
derm— the  dental  lamina 
(Fig.  1194,  fam.).  The  posi- 
tion  of    this   is    indicated  ffg.  iiaa.— piMmnuiuiiJe  bscUom  oi  v«fom 

„     ,  , ,  or  loeth.   I,  Incteor  or  tusk  of  Elephant  wHh  pnlp- 

extemaUy  by  a  groove — -the        cavity    penlst«ntly   opeo    it   bue ;    //.    hnmui 

deMal  grome  (jr.),  and  from  'SZ^fSim-SSSiHSyTS^^. 
it  a  bud  i.  given  oS   in     3,"«"J?.'";SSJSitr'.i'S; 

the  DOaition  to  be  occupied  ol  root ;  iF.  human  motor  with  broid  orown  and 
,         '^■L      ,    .v      .      iL        mi-  two  roots ;  r,  motor  of  tha  Or,  irttii  tba  eiwmel 

by  each  of    the  teeth.       ihlS        covering  the  crown  deeply  folded,  ind  the  de- 

become,  conatricted  off  m  KST  .™i''ri'''ti,rSiil  "ltS?™« 
a  conical  cap  of  cells-the     S|SfaTi'fl,'°bUl''S,?'S  JuST 

CTMimei-OroaJl — which       re-        dentine  represented  by  horlioataT  lloea,  and  the 
■  i-       -I     _;n,  il,  cement  by  dots.    (After  Plower  and  Lydekket.) 

mams  m  contmuity  with  the 

dental  ridge  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  This  cap-like  form  i8 
brought  about  by  the  development  of  a  papilla  of  condensed  dermal 
tissue — the  denial  papiUa  (pap.),  which  pushes  upwards  against 
the  enamel-oi^aD.     On  the  surface  of  this  papilla,  in  contact  with 


R 


the  en&mel-organ,  tlie  cells  (odontoblasts)  become  airanged  into  a 
layer  havii^  the  appearance  of  an  epithelium—the  dentine-forming 
layer.  The  c«11b  of  the  enamel-orgaD  form  two  layers,  of  which 
Uiat  in  contact  with  the  dental  papilla  assumes  the  character  of  a 


■pip 


deobJ  groove  ;  lam.  deatal  lamioa  ;  lam',  part  ot  dental  lunlna  vbleb  grom  dovrawudi 
uciiiw  the  tooth-genn ;  psp.  dental  papilla.     {Atlei  O.  Hertwlg.) 

layer  of  long  cylindrical  cells — the  enamd-membrane  [en.  m.) ;  the 
more  superficial  layer  consists  of  cubical  cells.  Between  the 
two  the  remaining  cells  of  the  enamel-organ  become  modified  to 
form  a  kind  of  connective  tissue— the  mamd-pulp  [en.  pip.). 

The  connective  tissue  immediately  surrounding  the  entire  rudi- 
ment of  ^e  tooth  becomes 
vascular  and  forms  a  dis- 
tinct investment — the  dea- 
tal  sac    (dent,    s.) ;     from 
this   blood-vesaels    extend 
into  the  papilla. 
Ossification    b^ins    by 
i/"     the  formation  of  a  cap  of 
Adkjr      "  V!'''*^^^fflBf}V*     (ientine  (Fig.  1195,  derd.), 
Hk,  V     "^M^^yf^l      produced  by  the  dentine- 

BvSHullfif  ^'4^^^SO\v«'  forming  cells,  and  of  a 
RSwflBHrL'  J^^^^^vT^  ^V  ^ys'  oi  enamel  (en.)  on 
the  surface  of  this,  pro- 
duced by  the  cells  of  the 
enamel  membrane.  To 
these  additional  layers  are 
added  until  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  becomes  fully 
developed.  The  substance 
of  the  dental  papilla  gives  rise  to  the  pulp.  As  the  tooth  elongates, 
it  projects  on  the  surface  and  eventu^y  breaks  through  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gum,  the  remains  of  the  enamel-organ  becoming 
thrown  off.  The  cement  is  formed  by  the  ossiiication  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue of  the  dental  sac. 


Fia.  llflS  — Dlagrami , 

ment  of  tha  milk  and  permaueLt  teeth  of  - .  ..^ 
mala  alo  bone  ol  alt  eolua  dml  deoUne  dent. 
dental  sat  en  layer  of  euamel  m  m  Bnamel  mei 
brane  of  milk  tooth  en  m<  enamel  membrane 
permauent  tooth  en  pip  enamel  pulp  of  milk  tootJ 
gr,  dental  grooic  lam  dental  lamina  n  net 
connecting  milk  tooth  with  lamina  pap  dent 
papllia  of  milk  tooth     ptat   dental  papilla  □(  pt 


manent  tooth 
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In  the  teeth  of  most  Mammals  distinct  root;  are  formed,  each  with  a 
minute  opening  leading  into  the  pulp-cavity  (Fig.  1193, 777— F);  but 
in  some  there  are  no  roots,  the  pulp-cavity  being  widely  open  below 
(7),  and  the  tooth  constantly  growing  from  the  base  aa  it  becomes  worn 
away  at  the  crown  ;  such  teeth  are  said  to  have  persistent  puJps. 

Usually  Mammals  have  two  distinct  sets  of  teeth  developed, 
the  milk  and  permanent  dentitions,  but  sometimes  there  is  only 
one,  and  accordingly  we  distinguiBh  diphyodoni  and  monopkyodont 
Mammals :  in  nearly  all  of  the  latter,  however,  another  set  are 
developed,  though  tjiey  early  become  absorbed  or  remain  in  the 
condition  of  functionless  vestiges ;   and  in  a  considerable  number 


^ 


j'i^^fti' 


titn-t    ^^    ' 


of  groups  it  has  been  found  that  more  than  two  sets  of  teeth  are 
formed,  only  one,  or  at  most  (in  diphyodont  forms)  two,  of  these 
sets  becoming  fully  developed.  The  milk-teeth  in  Manmials 
■with  typical  diphyodont  dentition  sometimes  disappear  at  an 
early  stage,  and  sometimes  do  not  become  replaced  by  the  per- 
manent teeth  till  long  after  birth.  Some  Mammals  have  the  teeth 
almost  indefinite  in  number,  e.g.,  the  Dolphins  and  Porpoises, 
in  which  they  are  all  uniform  [homodont)  and  not  divided  into 
sets  (Fig.  1197).  In  the  typical  dentition  there  are  forty-four 
teeth,  VIZ.,  three  incisors  on  each  side,  one  canine,  and  seven  pre- 
molars and  molars  above  and  below.    The  iuoLsors  (Fig.  1196,  t.)  of 
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the  upper  jaw  are  to  be  distinguished  as  being  the  teeth  that  are 
lodged  in  the  premaxillsB ;  the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  the 
teeth  that  are  placed  opposite  to  these.  The  upper  canine  (s.)  is 
the  most  anterior  tooth  of  the  maxilla,  situated  on  or  immediately 
behind  the  pre-maxillo-maxillary  suture,  and  has  usually  a  charac- 
teristic shape.  The  lower  canine  is  the  tooth  which  bites  in  front 
of  the  upper  canine.  The  pre-molars  (p.)  are  distinguished  from 
the  molars  by  having  mUk  predecessors  (d.m.),  but  the  first  pre- 


Fio.  1197. — Upper  and  lower  teeth  of  one  side  of  the  mouth  of  a  Dolphin  (Lagenorhynehut) 
iUustrathig  the  homodont  type  of  dentition  in  a  Mammal.    (After  Flower  and  Liydekksr.) 

molar  is,  except  in  the  Marsupials,  nearly  always  a  persistent 
milk-tooth ;  the  molars  (w.)  have  no  teeth  preceding  themi,  and 
are  sometimes  looked  upon  as  persistent  teeth  of  the  first  set. 
The  various  sets  of  teeth  are  also  usually  distinguishable  by  their 
shape.  As  a  rule  the  incisors  have  cutting  edges ;  the  canines 
are  pointed  and  conical;  the  pre-molars  and  molars  have  broad 
surfaces  with  ridges  and  tubercles  for  crushing  the  food,  and  may 
have  from  two  to  four  roots. 

The  simplest  form  of  molar  tooth  (which  occurs,  however,  only  in 

certain  extinct  forms)  is 
that  of  a  simple  cone,  or 
a  cone  with  two  small  ac- 
cessory processes  or  cusps. 
Almost  as  primitive  is  the 
type  of  tooth  termed  tri- 
conodont  (likewise  occurring 
only  in  a  few  extinct 
Mammals),  in  which  there 
are  three  equal  conical 
cusps  set  in  a  straight 
line,  the  ^  upper  teeth  biting  on  the  outer  side  of  the  lower. 
From  the  triconodont  is  derivable  the  tritvhercuUxte  molar,  in 
which  the  free  surface  of  the  tooth  presents  three  cusps  or 
tubercles  arranged  in  a  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  is  internal 
in  the  upper,  external  in  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  upper  molar 
the  inner  cusp  is  termed  the  protoconCy  the  antero-extemal  the 
paracone,  and  the  postero-extemal  the  metacone.  These  termB 
are  modified  in  the  case  of  the  molars  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  eqoi- 


FiQ.  1198.— Teeth  of  Bandicoot  {Peramelet). 
(After  Owen.) 
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valeat  of  tlie  protocoDe,  heie  eztemal,  being  tenned  the  protoeonid, 
and  the  others  paracvnid  and  metaconid  respectively.  Thia 
trituberculate  type  of  molar  is  usually  complicated  by  Tarioos 
additions  and  modificationa — accessory  cusps  being  added,  together 
with  ridges  or  folds  connecting  the  cusps  together.  The  resulting 
complex  tooth  may  be  modified  to  act  as  a  cutting  (secodont)  ox  a 
crushing  (bunodoTit)  molar.  A  modification  of  the  bunodont  molar 
is  brought  about  by  the  cusps,  instead  of  retaining  their  conical 
form,  being  drawn  out  into  the  shape  of  crescents  {selawdoTit). 

The  number  of  the  various  sets  of  teeth  in  the  jaws  is  conveniently 
expressed  by  a  dental  formula,  in  which  the  hind  of  tooth  (incisor, 
canine,  pre-molar,  molai)  is  indicated  by  the  initial  letter  {i.,  c,  p., 
m.),  and  the  whole  formula  has  the  arrangement  of  four  vulgar 
fractions,  in  each  of  which  the  numerator  indicates  the  teeth  of 
the  upper,  the  denominator  those  of  the  lower  jaw.    Thus  : 
.  3^       M        44        3j3  ^ 
*'3-3'^'  M' P' 4-4' *"■  3-3  ~       ' 
or,  in  a  simpler  form,  since  the  teeth  of  the  right  and  left  sides 
are  always  the  same, 

.31       4        3        . . 
..^,c.-^,p.^,^.3=44. 

Echidna  has  do  teeth  at  any  stage.  In  Omithorhyuchos  teeth 
are  present  in  the  young  and  are  functional  for  a  time,  but  they  are 
thrown  ofl  when  the  animal  is 
about  a  year  old  :  vestiges  of  an 
earlier  dentition  have  been  de- 
tected. The  function  of  teeth  is 
performed  in  the  adult  by  broad 
homy  plates,  one  on  each  upper 
and  one  on  each  lower  jaw. 

The  Marsupials  have  the  milk- 
dentition  in  a  degenerate  con- 
dition. Germs  of  milk-teeth  are 
developed,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one — the  last  pre-molar— 
these  remain  in  an  imperfect 
state  of  development,  though 
they  persist,  as  functionless 
vestiges,  to  a  comparatively  late 
stage. 

In  the  adult  dentition  of  the  ^  „    .  _       _    . 

-,,  ■   1     ii  L  t  •       ■  ^'"^  1199.— Front  view  of  ilnill  ol  Koala 

AlarSUpialS  the  number  OI  mClSOrS       (Plaicolanliii  etmriiu).  lUuntntlaK  dlpro- 

in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  is  i^^V)*""  '^"™""*  '^"*""'-  **"*' 
always  dissimilar,  except  in  Pkas- 

cciomya.  With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  these  teeth,  the  order 
falls  into  two  series,  termed  respectively  the  diprotodont  and  the 


potyprotodont.  In  the  former  (Figa.  H99,  1200)  the  two  aDterioi 
incisors  are  large  and  prominent,  the  rest  of  the  indsors  and  the 
canines  being  smaUer  or  absent.     On  the  othei  hand,  in  the  poly- 


il  Or«&t  Kansaxoo 


of  Tasnunlan  IMvU  (Sareophiliu  urtinut),  abovrlDE 


Fia.  1201.— Fror 


)f  Oponnm  (Didelp/^/i  marntpiatii),  tn  bU  ol  wtklch  tben 
.     .     the  last  pre-molBr,  the  place  of  which  Is  oecaplfld  Id  ttK 
a  lOdlarlloRn  tooth  lepresented  la  the  Bgute  betow  tfae  line  of  Uie  oUicr 
leebQ.    [oiicT  iiower  aod  Lydekker.) 

piotodont  fonns  (Figs.  1201,  1202),  which  are  all  more  or  leas 
carnivorous,  the  incisors  are  numerous  and  sub-equal  and  the 
canines  luige.    There  are  typically  three  pre-molare  and  four 
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molars.     A  good  example  of  the  diprotodont  arrangement  is  the 
Kangaroo  (Macropus,  Fig.  1200),  which  has  the  dental  formula — 

.•  3      1  _  2  „  4  _  ., 


The  canine  is  veir  small  and  early  lost.  Of  the  polyprotodont 
forms  the  Austrian  Dasyure  or  Native  Cat  (Fig.  1144)  has  the 
formula — 


Dide^hys)  (Fig.  1202)— 
4=50. 


and  the  American  Opossum  (. 
.  B 

..j,0 

The  Edentata,  as  noticed  in  the  outline  of  the  classification, 
though  not  by  any  means  all  toothless,  always  have  some  defect 
in  the  dentition  ;  when  teeth  are  present  io  the  adolt  the  anterior 
series  are  absent  and  the  teeth  are  imperfect,  wanting  roots  and 
devoid   of   enamel.     The   tooth-characters   differ   widely   in   the 


na.  1203.— SecHOQ  of  lower  law  uid  teeth  of 

different  groups.  In  the  Sloths  there  are  five  teeth  above  and . 
four  below  on  each  side ;  no  second  series  is  known.  In  the 
American  Ant-eaters  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  adult.  In  the 
ArmadiUoB,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teeth  are  numerous,  though 
simple  and  rootless,  and,  in  one  genus  at  least,  two  series  occur. 
In  the  Scaly  Ant-eaters  there  are  no  teeth.  In  the  Cape  Ant-eaters 
(Fk.  1203),  again,  there  are  numerous  teeth  which  are  heterodont 
and  diphyodont,  and  have  a  peculiar  structure,  being  perforated 
by  numerous  minute,  parallel,  vertical  canals ;  the  pulp  of  each 
tooth,  entire  at  its  base,  is  divided  distally  into  a  number  of  parallel 
columns. 

In  the  Ungulata  the  dentition  is  heterodont  and  diphyodont,  and 
the  teeth  are  very  rarely  devoid  of  roots.  In  the  Arbiodactyla  the 
pre-molars  and  molars  differ  from  one  another  in  pattern ;  the 
first  upper  pre-molar  is  almost  always  without  a  milk  predecessor. 


,p..,m..=U. 
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The  Pigs  (Pig.  1204)  are  among  the  very  few  recent  Mammalia 
which  poaaeBB  what  Kaa  been  referred  to  as  a  typical  dentition  :  the 
formula  of  the  completed  dentition  ia — 

.  3       1 
^.yc       ■ 

The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  vertical,  thoee  of  the  lower 
greatly   inclined    forwards.     The   canines   are   greatly   developed, 

especially  in  the 
male,  and  grow 
from  persistent 
pulps ;  both  the 
upper  and  lower 
are  bent  up- 
wards and  out- 
wards and  work 
against  one 
another  in  such 
a  manner  that 
the  upper  wears 
on  its  anterior 
and  external 
surface,  the 
lower  at  the 
extremity  of  the 
posterior  sur- 
face. The  pre- 
■  molars  are  com- 
pressed,      with 

longitudinal  cutting  edges,  and  the  molars  are  provided  with 
numerous  tubercles  or  cusps  arranged  for  the  most  part  in 
transverse  rows  (bunodont  type).  The  first  permanent  pre-molar 
has  no  predecessor,  the  formula  of  the  milk  dentition  being — 

In  the  typical  Ruminants  there  are  no  teeth  on  the  premaxilUe, 
the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  canines,  which  resemble  them 
in  shape,  biting  against  a  thickened  callous  pad  on  the  opposed 
surface  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  upper  canines  are  also  usually 
absent ;  there  are  three  pre-molara  and  three  molars  in  both  upper 
and  lower  series,  all  characterised  by  the  presence  of  column-hke 
vertical  folds  of  enamel,  the  interstices  between  which  may  he 
filled  up  with  cement—  the  worn  surface  of  the  tooth  presenting 
a  pattern  of  the  selenodont  type  (Fig.  1193,  F).  In  the  Camels 
there  are  a  p^r  of  upper  incisors  and  a  pair  of  large  canines  in 
each  jaw. 
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In  the  PeriBBodactyla  the  mokrs  and  pie-molars  form  a  con* 

tinuous   series   of   large   teeth   with   ridged   or  complexly-folded 

crowns,  the  posterior  pre-molars  often  differing  little  in  size  and 

Btructnre  from  the  molars.     In  the  Horse  (Fig.  1205)  the  formula  is — 

.31       4        3        ., 

but  the  first  pre-molar  is  a  small  tooth  which  soon  becomes  lost, 
and  may  belong  to  the  milk-dentition.  A  fold  of  the  enamel 
dips  downwards  {i.e.  towards  the  root)  from  the  extremity  of  the 
incisor  teeth  like  the  partly  inverted  finger  of  a  glove ;  the  canines 
are  small  in  the  female,  and  may  not  appear  on  the  surface.     There 


FlO.  1205.— Bids  view  of  ekull  ot  Horm*  with  the  bone  removed  so  lu  to  expose  the  whole  of 
the  Keth,  c.  canine  ;  Fr.  IroataJ ;  i'.  i'.  f.  tni^Kin  ;  L.  lurymn] ;  Ma.  ju^  ;  Mx.  maxilla ; 
rnVm^.m'.  molars  ;  Sa.  nasal ;  oc,  o^^clpltal  condyle  ;  Pa.  parietal ;  p.  ml.  situation  of  the 
vestl^  Brat  pte-nwlar,  which  has  been  lost  In  the  Jower,  but  ta  preseat  In  the  upper  jaw ; 
pmS  pBt*.  pm\  remaining  pre-molars  ;  PMx.  pre.mBiilla  ;  pp.  par-occipital  process ;  St. 
•quamoul.    (AHet  Flower  and  LfdeUer.) 

is  a  wide  interval  in  both  jaws  between  the  canines  and  pre-molars. 
The  pre-molar  and  molar  teeth  present  a  complicated  pattern  due 
to  folds  of  the  enamel,  which  differ  in  their  arrangement  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws ;  th^ir  toots  become  completed  only  at  a 
late  period. 

In  the  Hyracoidea  the  dental  formula  is— 

-.10       4       3       „, 

*-2'''-6'?-4'"'-3  =^*- 

The  upper  incisors  are  not  unhke  the  larger  pair  of  the  Kabbit  in 

shape,  though  prismatic  and  pointed,  instead  of  compressed  and 

chisel-like ;   they  grow  from  persistent  pulps.    The  outer  incisors 
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an  elongated,  inclined  forwards,  and  trilobed  at  the  extremities. 
The  pie-molars  and  molars  form  a  continaooB  series,  separated  by 
an  interral  from  the  incisors,  and  in  pattern  closely  resemble  those 
of  some  of  the  Periaaodactyla. 

The  Elephants  (Fig,  1206)  have  an  extremely  spedalised  denti- 
tion.    There  are  no  canines  and  no  lower  incisors.     The  single 


;  surtMe  of  ■  jnrtUU)'  irDm^rl|di4iipiiei|iiiolu  of  tha  Aftlein  Blspluat 
ISlepiat  afrieanat).    <Atl«r  Ohso.) 

pur  of  upper  incisors  are  developed  into  the  enormous  tusks 
(Fig.  1193,  /),  which  grow  continuously  from  persistent  pulps 
throughout  the  life  of  t£e  animal ;  they  are  of  elongated  conical 
form,  and  usually  become  curved.  The  tusks  are  composed  of 
solid  dentine,  enamel  occurring  on^  on  the  apices,  and  becoming 
early  worn  away.  The  molars  (Jig.  1206)  are  very  large,  and 
their  worn  surfaces  are  marked  with  prominent  transverse  ridges  ; 
there  are  six  molars  altogether  on  each  side,  but  only  one  or  two 
are  functional  at  once,  the  more  posterior  moving  forward  and 
taking  the  place  of  the  more  anterior  as  these  become  worn  out. 

When  teeth  are  developed  in  the  Cetacea  they  are  nearly  always 
numerous,  homodout,  and  monophyodont :  in  the  Sperm-whales 
they  are  confined  to  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  Whalebone  Whales, 
though  teeth  are  developed  in  the  foetal  condition  (Fig.   1207), 


FlQ.  1207.— Lett  lower  jaw  of  fcetuB  ol  Balnnopton  roMrata,  Inner  aspect,  showtog  leetb 


they  become  lost  either  before  or  soon  after  birth,  and  they  are 
succeeded  in  the  adult  by  the  plates  of  baleen  or  whalebone 
(Fig.  1208),  which,  in  the  form  of  numerous  triangular  plates,  hang 
vertically  downwards  from  the  palate. 

Of  the  Sirenia,  the  Dugong  and  Manatee  have  a  heterodont  denti- 
tion ;  in  Rhytina  teeth  were  absent.  In  the  two  former  Sirenians 
there  are  incisors  and  molars  with  a  wide  diastema  between  them. 
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In  the  Manatee  there  are  two  rudimentary  incisors  on  each  dde, 
both  in  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw ;   these  disappear  before  the 
adult  condition  is  reached.     There  are  altogether  eleven  molars 
on  each  side  above  and  below,  but  not  more  than  six  of  these  are 
in  use  at  once,  the  more  anterior  when  worn  out  being  succeeded  by 
the  more  posterior.    They  have  enamelled  crowns  with  trausvera 
ridges,   and   are   preceded   by  milk- 
teeth.     In  the  Dugong  there  are  no 
incisors  in  the  mandible  of  the  adult, 
and   only  one  tusk-like   pair  in  the 
upper  jaw,  large  in  the  male— in  which 
they  grow  from  persistent  pulps,  little 
developed  in  the  female  and  remaining 
concealed   in  their  sockete.     In   the 
young  there  are  rudimentary  incisors 
in  the  mandible,  and  also  a  rudimen- 
tary second  pair  in  the  upper  jaw. 
There  are  either  five  or  six  molars  on 
each   side,   both   in    the   upper  and 
lower   jaws.      These    are   cylindrical 
teeth,  devoid  of  enamel,  and  with 
per8ist«nt  pulps. 

In  the  Camivora  vera  (Fig.  1209) 
'  the  dentition  is  complete,  heterodont, 
and  diphyodont,  and  all  the  teeth  are 
provided  with  roots.  The  incisors  are 
relatively  small,  chisel-shaped  teeth  ; 
there  are  nearly  always  three  of  them 
on  each  side,  in  both  upper  and  lower 
jaws.  The  canines  are  always  large 
and  pointed.     The  presence  of  camas-   i"2.--l?P«.T^f?°"',-';' 5?S"  i??',? 


sials,  consistmg  of  the  last  pre-molar      p^"«  <*•  "> '"/™  "SL"!"^  '"^ 

.         2  °    J    ii       »•      .  "^      1         ■  edgea  (d,  t).     (After  Owen.) 

in  the  upper  and  the  first  molar  m 

the  lower  jaw,  is  universal.  In  front  of  the  camassial  the  teeth 
are  compressed  and  pointed ;  behind  it  they  have  broad  surfaces. 
In  the  (ht  family  (FdidcB)  the  formula  is — 

.31       3        1        „„ 

».3,c.pp.2'"^-i=3^- 
The  lower  camassial  is  thus  the  last  of  the  series.    In  the  Dogs 
(Canidfe)  the  formula  is  usually — 

.31       4       2       .„ 

and  in  the  Bears  (Ursidfe)  it  is  the  same. 

In  the  Pinnipedia  there  are  Jvlways  fewer  than  =  incisors,  and 
<iftrnflflffiftlff  are  not  developed.    The  pre-molars  and  mdais  have  a 
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compresBedy  conical,  pointed  form.    The  prevailing  dental  formula 

of  the  Seals  is — 

.  3      1       4        1       „ . 
t.  ^,  c.  i^,  V*  T.  w.  Y  =  *>^' 


^"  2'  ^'  i»  y*  4' 
In  the  Walrus  the  adult  formula  is 


Q>  C.  J,  j>. 


3        0 
3'^'0 


==  18. 


The  upper  canines  take  the  form  of  large,  nearly  straight  tusks. 

In  the  large  order  of  the  Rodents  the  dentition  is  remarkably 
uniform,  and,  in  all  its  general  characters,  resembles  what  has 
already  been  described  in  the  Rabbit.    But  the  second,   smaller 

4        r^  ir.4 


M 


Jif 

Fio.  1209.— Left  lower  carnassial  teeth  of  Camivora .  J,  Fella ;  11  ^  Cania ;  J//.  Berpastaa ; 
IV t  XiUtra ;  V,  Males ;  F/,  Vraui.  J,  anterior  lobe  (paraoonid)  of  blade ;  2^  posterior 
lobe  (protoconid)  of  blade ;  3 ,  inner  cusp  (metaconid) ;  4,  talon  (hypoconid).  (After 
Flower  and  Lydekker.) 

pair  of  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  is  present  only  in  the  Hares  and 
Rabbits  ;    the  number  of  pre-molars  and  molars  varies  from — 

0        2,        3        3 
p,  -,  m.  2  to  p.  2,  w.  y 

and  they  may  develop  roots. 

In  the  Insectivora  the  dentition  is  heterodont,  complete,  and 
diphyodont.  All  the  teeth  are  rooted.  There  are  never  fewer  than 
two  incisors  on  either  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  canines  are  not 
of  large  size.  The  crowns  of  the  molars  are  beset  with  pointed 
tubercles. 

In  the  Chiroptera  the  dentition  is  complete,  and  the  teeth  are 
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all  rooted.  There  is  a  milk-series  which  differs  entirely  from  the 
permanent  teeth.  In  the  insectivorous  Chiroptera  (Bats)  the 
molars  are  provided  with  pointed  cusps,  while  in  the  frugivorous 
forms  ("Flying  Foxes")  they  are  longitudinally  grooved  or 
excavated. 

In  the  Primates  the  teeth  are  heterodont  and  diphyodont,  and 
always  form  roots.  There  are  almost  invariably  two  incisors  on 
each  side  in  each  jaw,  and,  in  all  but  the  Hapalidse,  three  molars. 
The  dental  formulse  of  the  various  families  have  been  given  in 
the  synopsis  of  the  classification.  The  dentition  of  Man  differs 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  order  in  the  teeth  forming  a  continu- 
ous series  not  interrupted  by  a  diastema,  and  in  the  comparatively 
small  size  of  the  canines. 

The  mouth  in  Mammals  is  bounded  by  fleshy  lips.  On  the  floor 
of  the  mouth  is  situated  the  tongue,  which  is  usually  well  developed, 
but  varies  in  size  and  shape  in  diSerent  orders.  Its  surface  is 
covered  with  papillae  of  different  forms,  in  association  with  certain 
of  which  are  the  special  end-organs  of  the  nerves  of  taste — ^the 
tcLste-buds.  The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  formed  in  front  by  the  hard 
palate,  consisting  of  the  horizontal  palatine  plates  of  the  maxillary 
and  palatine  bones  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  Behind  the 
hard  palate  projects  backwards  the  soft  muscular  fold  of  the  soft 
jxdaie,  also  with  taste-buds,  which  divides  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx 
into  two  chambers,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  In  front  of  the  opening, 
leading  from  the  lower  division  of  the  pharynx  into  the  la^nix,  is 
a  cartilaginous  plate — ^the  epiglottis — of  which  rudiments  only  are 
found  in  certain  lower  Vertebrates. 

The  oesophagus  is  always  a  simple  straight  tube.  The  stomach 
varies  greatly  in  different  orders,  being  sometimes  simple,  as  in  the 
majority  of  Mammals,  sometimes  divided  into  chambers,  as  in  the 
Cetacea  and  the  Ruminants. 

In  the  majority  of  Mammals  the  stomach  is  a  simple  sac,  as  in 
the  Babbit  (p.  448).  But  in  certain  groups  it  is  complicated  by 
the  development  of  internal  folds,  and  may  be  divided  by  con- 
strictions into  a  number  of  different  chambers.  The  complication 
of  this  organ  reaches  its  extreme  limit  in  the  ruminant  Ungulata 
and  in  the  Cetacea.  In  a  typical  Ruminant  (Fig.  1210,  E,  Fig. 
1211),  such  as  a  sheep  or  an  ox,  the  stomach  is  divided  into  four 
chambers — the  rumen  or  paunch,  the  reticulum,  the  psaUerium,  and 
the  abomasum,  or  reimet  stomach.  The  first  of  these  (Fig.  1211, 6)  is 
much  larger  than  the  rest ;  its  mucous  membrane  is  beset  with 
nimierous  short  vilU.  The  reticulum  (c),  which  is  much  smaller 
than  the  rumen,  has  its  mucous  membrane  raised  up  into  a  number 
of  anastomosing  ridges,  giving  its  wall  the  appearance  of  a  honey- 
comb with  shallow  cells.  From  the  aperture  by  which  the  reticulum 
communicates  with  the  rumen  to  that  with  which  it  conmiunicates 
mth  the  psalterium^  runs  a  groove  bounded  by  a  pair  of  muscular 


ridges,  which  are  capable  of  closing  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convert  the  groove  into  a  canal.  The  mucoua  membrane  of  the 
psalterium  (a)  is  raised  up  into  numerous  longitudinal  leaf-like 
folds.  The  abomasum  (e),  smaller  than  the  nimen,  but  lai^er  than 
the  reticulum,  has  a  smooth  vascular  and  glandular  mucous  mem- 


— Diffen 


tfom 


ecum  :  O,  psslteHum  ;  Ot.  cesophuoB  ;  P. 
neo  :  fi  (to  tbe  left  In  Fig.  Bi,  t,  raUculum ; 
;    WZ,  wHter-cells;   "  duodeaal  pouchei. 


mnacnliu ;  Z>,  IVaamsl ;  B,  Bcheme  of  Uie  ■ 

vith  the  dotted  line  bIiowIdh  the  course  token  by  the  food;  F,  Ihumuui  buiuisuii 
musclBB  on  inoai  s[de  ;  0,  Cajnel;  B,  Bolildna  aonlaata;  /,  Bradypui  t    

tyliU'     A.  tin  E  uid  Q)  BbomkBum  :  Ca,  cHidloo  end  ;  Cmo,  gieatar  currature  ;  Cmi, 

leaser  curvature;   Du.  duodeQumj   MB.  CBCum ;    O,  nssltertur  ■   "- "■ " 

pylorus  ;  E.  (to  the  right  In  Tig.  E).  It,  nt  '    " 

3c.  cardiac  division ;    Sp,  pflorlc    dlvlBlOL  , 
<Proin  WledBfahelm'a  Comporn/ine  Anatomu.i 

brane.  The  oesophagus  opens  into  the  rumen  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  reticulum.  The  herbage  on  which  the  Ruminant  feeds 
is  swallowed  without  mastication,  accompanied  by  copious  saliva, 
and  passes  into  the  rumen  and  reticulum,  where  it  hes  until,  having 
finished  feeding,  the  animal  begins  ruminating  or  chewing  the 
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cud.  Id  this  process  tlie  sodden  food  b  returned  in  rounded 
boluses  from  the  rumen  to  the  mouth,  and  there  undergoes 
roastication.    When  fully  masticated  it  is  swallowed  again  in  a 


t,  abomwum  ;  /.  duodeaum.    (After  Blower  inil 


semi-fluid  condition,  and  passes  along  tte  groove  into  the  reti- 
culum, or  over  the  tinmasticated  food  contained  in  the  latter 
chamber,^to  strain  through  between  the  leaves  of  the  psalterium 
and    enter    the  m 

abomaaum,  where 
the  process  of 
digestion  goes  on. 
In  some  Rumi- 
nants the  psalter- 
ium  is  wanting. 
In  the  Camels 
(Fig.  1210,  Q)  the 
stomach  is  not  bo 
complicated  as  in 
the  more  typical 
Bonunants,  Uiere 
being  also  no  dis- 
tinct '  psalteiium, 
and  the  rumen 
being  devoid  of 
villi;  both  the 
rumen  and  the  re-  ; 
ticulum  have  con- 
nected with  them 
a  number  of  pouch- 
like diverticula 
(w.  z.),  the  openings  of  which  are  capable  of  being  closedjby 
sphincter  muscles  ;  in  these  water  is  stored.  In  the  Cetacea  the 
stomach  is  also  divided  into  compartments.    In  the  Porpoise 


a.  ISIE.  —  IMBgnnimaUo  MctioD  o(  the  atomach  of  the 
FoipalM.  a,  OKipliisin  ;  b,M.tai  cudUe  compvtiDeDt ; 
e,  middle  compartDMPt ;  d  and  e,  tbe  two  dlrlsloiii  of  the 
rtsht,  or  pylorio  computmeDtl;  /,  pytonu ;  a.  duodenum, 
dilated  at  lis  oommeacement ;  h,  bUenluct.  (Alter  Ftomr 
and  Lydekker.) 
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(Fig.  1212)  the  oesophagus  (a)  opeos  into  a  spacious  pauncli  (b), 
the  cardiac  compartment  of  the  Btomach,  with  a  smooth,  l^hick, 
mncous  membrane.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  chamber  (c),  of 
considerably  smaller  dimensions,  with  a  glandular  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  b  thrown  into  a  number  of  complex  folds.  A.  long 
and  narrow  third,  or  pyloric,  compartment  [d,  e)  follows  upon 
this,  terminating  in  a  constricted  pyloric  aperture,  beyond  n^liich 
the  beginning  of  the  intestine  is  dilated  into  a  bulb. 

A  ctecum,  dtuated  at  the  junction  of  the  large  and  small  intes- 
tines, is  usually  present,  but  varies  greatly  in  extent  in  the  different 
orders  and  families.  It  is  much  larger  in  vegetable-feeding  than 
in  carnivorous  forms,  and  among  the  former  it  is  those  that  have 
a  dmple  stomach,  such  as  the  Rabbit,  that  have  the  lai^est  caecum. 
Hyrax  differs  from  all  the  rest  of  the  class  in  having  a  pair  of 
„,  supplementary       cteca 

situated  some  distance 
down  the  large  intes- 
tine. A  caecum  is 
absent  in  the  Sloths, 
some  Cetacea,  and  a 
few  Camivora. 

The  Prototheria  re- 
semble Reptiles,  Birds, 
and  Amphibia,  and 
differ  from  other 
Mammals,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  cloaca,  into 
which  not  only  the 
rectum  but  the  urinary 
and  genital  ducts  open. 


no.  IBIS.   __ 

(poateilai  BuilMe). 
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ilAt  lUeisl  lobe  :  rff.  light  Menl  flraura  ;  i.  Sidgellan  C  O  m  m  O  n       Sphincter 
lobe  :  u.  umbl!lc«l  vein  i  ve.  poet-oval.    {AH«r  FIov"  ■  ■■.... 


d  Lrdekkei 


I  comr 

'  muscle  surrounds  both 
anal  and  urinogenital 

apertures  and  in  the  female  there  is  a  definite  cloaca  ;  in  nearly  all 
the  Eutheria  the  apertures  are  distinct,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  considerable  space — the  ferincBum. 

The  liver  (Fig.  1213)  consists  of  two  parts  or  miun  divisions, 
right  and  left,  incompletely  separated  from  one  another  by  a  fissure 
termed  the  wmbilical,  owing  to  its  marking  the  position  of  the  foetal 
umbiHcal  vein.  Typically  each  of  these  mtun  divisions  is  divided 
by  a  fissure  into  two  parts,  so  that  right  lateral  (rl.)  and  r^ht  eentnU 
(re.)  and  left  lateral  {II.)  and  leji  centT<^  {Ic.)  lobes  are  distinguisliahle. 
When  a  gall-bladder  is  present,  as  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of 
Uammals,  it  is  attached  to,  or  embedded  in,  the  right  central  lobe. 
A  fissure,  the  portal,  through  which  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic 
artery  pass  into  the  substance  of  the  Hver,  and  the  hepatic  vein 
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passes  out,  crosses  the  right  central  lobe  near  the  anterior  border. 
The  postcaval  lies  in  contact  with,  or  embedded  in,  the  right 
lateral  lobe  near  its  anterior  border,  and  given  off  from  this  lobe, 
between  the  postcaval  and  the  portal  fissure,  is  a  small  lobe,  of 
varying  extent — the  Spigelian.  The  term  cavdale  lobe  is  applied 
to  a  process  of  the  right  lateral  lobe,  of  considerable  extent  in  most 
Mammals,  having  the  postcaval  vein  in  intimate  relation  to  it, 
and  often  closely  applied  to  the  kidney.  A  gall-bladder  is  usually 
present,  but  is  absent  in  the  Cetacea,  the  Perissodactyle  Ungulata, 
the  H}rracoidea,  and  some  Bodents. 

Vascular  System. — The  blood  of  Mammals  is  warm,  having  a 
temperature  always  of  from  35°  to  40°  C.  The  red  corpuscles  are 
non-nucleated :  in  form  they  are  most  usually  biconcave  discs, 
always  circular  in  outline,  except  in  the  Camelidae,  in  which  most 
of  them  are  elliptical.  The  lymphatic  system  of  vessels  is  very 
highly  developed,  ramifying  richly  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
body.  In  the  course  of  this  system  occur  numerous  lymphatic 
glands.  The  special  part  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels  (lacteals) 
which  ramify  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  and  absorb  the  fatty 
matters  of  the  food,  combine  with  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the 
liind-limbs  and  body  to  form  a  receptacle — ^the  receptaculum  chyli — 
from  which  a  tube,  the  thoracic  duet,  which  may  be  double,  runs 
forward  to  open  into  the  base  of  one  of  the  great  veins  of  the 
precaval  system  by  a  valvular  aperture.        ^ 

The  general  statements  which  have  been  given  with  regard  to 
the  he^  of  the  Babbit  (p.  448)  hold  good  for  the  Mammalia  in 
general.  The  sinus  venosus  is  never  distinct  from  the  right  auricle  ; 
of  its  valves,  which  are  more  completely  retained  in  the  Edentata 
than  in  the  other  orders,  the  right  gives  rise  to  the  Eustachian 
valve — a  membranous  fold,  often  fenestrated  in  the  adult,  extending 
'from  the  right  wall  of  the  postcaval  to  the  edge  of  the  foramen 
ovale  (annulus  ovalis) ;  while  the  left  becomes  merged  in  the 
auricular  septum,  helping  to  complete  the  annulus  ovalis  behind. 
Each  auricle  has  an  auricular  appendix.  The  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  aperture  has  a  three-lobed  tricuspid  valve,  and  the  left 
a  two-lobed  bicuspid,  or  mitral,  with  chordsB  tendineae  and  musculi 
papillares.  In  all  Mammals  the  openings  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta  are  provided  with  three-lobed  semilunar  valves. 

The  single  aortic  arch,  situated  in  all  Mammals  on  the  left  side, 
varies  greatly  in  the  way  in  which  it  gives  ofE  the  main  arterial 
trunks.  Sometimes  a  single  large  trunk  passes  forward  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  and  gives  rise  to  both  carotids  and  both  sub- 
clavians.  Sometimes  there  are  two  main  trunks — right  and  left 
innominate  arteries — each  giving  rise  to  the  carotid  and  subclavian 
of  its  own  side.  Sometimes  there  is  a  right  innominate  giving 
off  right  carotid  and  right  subclavian,  the  left  carotid  and  left 
subclavian  coming  off  separately  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;   or, 
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as  in  the  Rabbit,  an  innominate  may  give  origin  to  the  right  sub- 
clavian and  both  carotids,  the  left  subdavian  coming  off  separately. 

In  Monotremes  and  Marsupials,  in  most  Ungulates,  and  in  the 
Bodentia,  Insectivora,  and  Ghiroptera,  both  right  and  left  pre- 
cavals  persist;  in  the  others  the  left  aborts,  its  vestige  giving 
rise  to  the  coronary  sinus.  In  the  Monotremes  the  openings  of 
all  three  cavals  are  provided  with  valves,  only  vestiges  of  which 
exist  in  the  other  groups.  In  the  Monotremes  all  the  pulmonary 
veins  open  by  a  common  trunk.  In  the  Metatheria  and  Eutlieria 
the  four  veins  sometimes  open  separately,  sometimes  the  two 
veins  of  each  side  unite  to  form  a  single  lateral  trunk.  In  Echidna 
there  is  an  abdominal  vein  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Frog  and 
Lizard  (pp.  272  and  316).  .  ♦ 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  variations  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  heart  which  occur  in  the  different  groups  of  Mammals. 
In  the  Monotremes  there  is  a  deep  fossa  representing  the  fossa 
ovalis  in  the  auricular  septum,  ^e  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
depart  from  the  structure  typical  of  Mammals  and  approach  the 
corresponding  valves  in  the  heart  of  Birds.  In  the  Marsupials  the 
fossa  ovalis  and  annulus  ovalis  are  absent ;  in  the  uterine  foetus  of 
the  Kangaroo  the  auricles  communicate  by  a  fissure,  but  all  trace 
of  this  becomes  lost  before  the  adult  stage  is  reached. 

In  the  Cetacea,  Eustachian  and  Thebesian  valves  are  both 
absent.  In  some  of  ^he  Cetacea  the  apices  of  the  ventricles  are 
separated  by  a  sUght  depression.  In  the  Sirenia  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding, but  much  deeper  and  wider,  cleft,  so  that  the  apex  of  the 
heart  is  distiactly  bifid. 

In  the  Ungulata,  Eustachian  and  coronary  valves  are  both 
absent;  in  some  there  is  a  cartilage  or  a  bone — ^the  os  cordis — 
often  double,  at  the  base  of  the  heart.  The  Eustachian  valve  is 
absent  in  most  of  the  Camivora.  In  the  Pinnipedia  an  aperture  of 
communication  between  the  auricles  often  persists  in  the  adult. 

The  organs  of  respiration  resemble  those  of  the  Rabbit  in 
the  general  features  mentioned  on  p.  453. 

In  the  Cetacea,  the  epiglottis  and  arytenoids  are  prolonged  to 
form  a  tube,  which  extends  into  the  nasal  chambers  and  is  em- 
braced by  the  soft  palate,  so  that  a  continuous  passage  is  formed 
leading  from  the  nasal  chambers  to  the  larynx,  and  giving  rise  to 
the  condition  of  intra-narial  ejnglottis.  In  all  the  remaining  orders 
a  similar  condition  occasionally  occurs — ^the  epiglottis  being  pro- 
duced upwards  into  the  respiratory  division  of  the  pharjmx  behind 
the  soft  palate.  In  foetal  Marsupials,  in  which  the  intra-narial 
condition  is  very  complete,  it  is  obviously  associated  with  the 
passive  absorption  of  the  milk,  while  breatlung  is  being  carried  on 
continuously  through  the  nostrils.  Some  Cetacea  and  Artiodac- 
tyla,  etc.,  are  exceptional  in  having  a  third  bronchiis,  which  passes 
to  the  right  lung  anteriorly  to  the  ordinary  bronchus  of  that  side 
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and  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  connection  with  various  parts  of 
the  respiratory  system  there  are  cavities  containing  air.  The 
connection  of  the  tympanic  cavity  with  the  pharynx  by  means  of 
the  Eustachian  tubes  has  been  akeady  mentioned.  Air-sinuses, 
connected  with  the  nasal  chambers,  extend  into  the  bones  of  the 


Fia.  l£li.— Bnln  ol  SOC.  A,  donal ;  B,  vantnl ;  O,  lateral  upoct.  B.  al.  alFuki^  bulb  : 
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cerabnf  EieiDltphcru  ;  Ifu,  middle  lobe  (vermis)  of  cerebellum  ;  1^X11.  cerebral  nerves. 
(From  WMwiinBlni's  Contpatntin  Anatomy.') 

skull,  especially  into  the  maxillte  and  frontals,  where  they  may 
reach  large  dimensions,  and  are  known  as  the  moMllary  antra  and 
frontal  amuses.    Air-sacs  are  also  developed  in  connection  with  the 
larynx  in  many  of  the  Apes. 
Herrons    System. — The  brain  of    Mammals  (Fig.    1214)  is 
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nnl.  J,  Uilrd  ventricle. 


distinguished  by  its  relatively  laige  size,  and  by  the  large  «ze  and 
complex  structure  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  the  fore-brain. 

The  cerebral  heuiispheres 
of  oppo^te  Bides  are  con- 
nected together  across  the 
"  middle  line  in  all  Mammals, 
except  the  Monotremes  and 
Marsupials,  by  a  band  of 
nerve- tissue  termed  the 
corpus  coMosum— a  struc- 
ture not  present  in  the 
Sauropsida.  The  hemi- 
spheres, in  all  but  certain 
of  the  lower  and  smaller 
Mammals,  are  not  smooth, 
but  marked  by  a  number  of 
grooves  or  sulci  separating 
winding  ridges  or  convolu- 
tions. The  laterai  ventricles 
in  the  interior  of_the  hemi- 
'spheres  are  of  lai^e  size  and 
somewhat  complex  form. 
The  optic  lobes,  which  are  relatively  small,  are  divided  into  four 

parts,  and  are  hence  called  the  corpora  qvadrigemina.     The  pineal 

body  is  always  a  small  gland-like  structiire.     Connecting  together 

the  lateral  parts  of 

the    cerebellum, 

which,  in  the  higher 

Mammals,   attains  a 

high    degree    of    de- 

vdopment,  is  a  trans- 
verse flattened  band 

— the    p<ms    Varolii 

{Po.)  —  crossing    the 

hind-brain  on  its  ven- 
tral aspect. 
In  the  Monotremes 

and  Marsupials  (Figs. 

1215,  1216)  there  is 

no  corpus  callcsum, 

while     the     anterior 

commissure    (ant. 

com.)  is  of  relatively 

large  size,  and,  unhke 

the  corresponding 

commissure  in  lower  Vertebrates,  contains  fibres  connecting  together 

areas  of  the  non-oUactory  regions  (neo-paUium)j>iJii%  ' 


hiif.eom 


*i.COm 


nuadrlgemlna ;  rrur.  crnra  cerebri ;  wf .  fpiphyalB,  with  xh 
posterior  commlseun  immediately  behlitd  ;  /,  mon.  ptiaitlui 
of  forami;n  of  Monro  \  Alp.  eont.  hlppocampal  oomnuasun 
conslaUng  here  of  two  fajera  conlfnuou5  beblnd  at  U> 
Bplenlum,  somewhat  divergtrnt  in  front  where  the  Eeptnn 
iuclduni  extfnds  between  Ibem  ;  tt/pa.  hypophyats;  mh^ 
medulla  oblongata ;  tnfd.  can.  middia  commisaure:  uj 
olfactorr  bulb  ;  aft.  optic  cMaams  ;  DM.  S,  tblid  vealilcK. 
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The  hippocampi  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  lateral  veatricles. 
The  layer  of  nerve-cells  in  each  hippocampus  gives  origiD,  as  in 
Eutheria,  to  numerous  fibres,  which  form  a  layer  on  the  surface, 
the  alveua,  and  become  arranged  in  a  band — the  Uaiia  hippooampi. 
In  the  Eutheria,  aa  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Babbit,  the 
tsenife  imite  mesially  to  fonn  the  body  of  the  fornix  (see  p.  456). 
In  the  Monotremes  and  Marsupials,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  such  union ;  the  fibres  of  the  taenia  run  towards  the  foramen  of 
Monro,  where  they  become  divided  into  several  seta.  Of  these  one 
set,  constituting  the  great  majority  of  the  fibres,  pass  into  the 
hippocampus  of  the  opposite  side,  giving  rise  to  a  hippooampal 
commissure  {hip.  com.,  cf.  Figs,  946  and  982),  the  great  development 
of  which  readily  leads  to  its  being  mistaken  for  a  corpus  oalloeum. 
The  fibres  entering  into  the  formation  of  this  commissure  corre- 
spond, however,  not  to  the  fibres 
of    the    corpus    callosum,   which 


.    1217.— Br«lQ  at    L , 

■tktlnna,  doiul  view  (natural  Blie).  i 
irebellum  ;  oV.  oUactory  biilba. 


ia  the  commissure  of  the  neo-paUiimi,  but,  as  proved  by  their 
mode  of  origin,  to  the  fibres  of  the  fornix,  and  they  connect  tt^ther 
only  the  hippocampi,  the/as(jMe  dmtatw,  or  speciaLised  lower  borders 
of  the  hippocampi,  and  an  area  of  the  hemisphere  in  front  of  the 
anterior  commissure  (pre-commtssural  area) :  they  thus  constitute 
an  olfadory  or  aTchipallial  commiBsure,  since  all  these  parts  belong 
to  the  olfactory  region  or  archipaUium  of  the  hemispheres.  In 
the  Monotremes  (Fig.  1215)  the  hippocampal  commissure  is  only 
very  slightly  bent  downwards  at  its  posterior  extremity.  In  most 
Marsupials  (Fig,  1216)  it  bends  sharply  round  posteriorly  and  runs 
forward  again,  becoming  thus  foldwi  into  two  layers,  dorsal  and 
ventral,  continuous  with  one  another  at  a  posterior  bend  or  jplenium, 
similar  to  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum.  The  dorsal  layer 
of  the  hippocampal  commissure  becomes  almost  completely  replaced 


J 


in  the  Eutheria  by  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  calloeaiD,  and  the  ventral 
part  peraietB  in  the  shape  of  Uie  psalterium  or  lyra. 

In  Onfithorhynchua  (Fig.  1217)  the  hemispherea  are  smooth  ;  in 
Echidna  (Fig.  1218)  they  are  tolerably  richly  convoluted.  Both 
genera,  but  more  particularly 
Echidna,  are  characterised  by  the 
enormous  development  of  the 
parts  of  the  hemispheres  (archi- 
paUium)  connected  wil^  the 
olfactory  sense.  In  the  lower  MB^ 
simials  there  are  no  convolutdons 
(Notoryctes,  Koala,  Phalangeis), 
I  while  in  the  higher  the  convolu- 

tions are  numerous,  though  the 
suld  are  not  very  deep  (Macropus, 
Eig.  1219).  Among  the  Eutheria 
there  is  a  great  range  in  the  grade 
of  development  of  the  brain, 
from  the  Rodents  and  lower  In- 
sectivores  to  the  higher  Primates. 
In  the  lower  types  of  Mammalian 
bnun  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
Fiaji2is.— BniDof  lUiiBaroocifacKipuf  are  relatively  small,  do  not  over- 
""  '"■  lap    the    cerebellum,    and    have 

Bmootii,   or  nearly   smooth,   surfaces.    In  the  higher  types   the 
relative  development  of  the  hemispheres  is  immense,  and  their 
backward  extension  causes  them  to  cover  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
brain,   while   the  cortex   is   thrown   into  numerous   complicated 
convolutions   separated 
by     deep     sulci     (Fig, 
1220).      This   develop- 
ment   of    the   cerebral 
hemispheres  reaches  its 
maximum  in  Man. 

The    organs    of 
special  sense  have  the  , 

same  general  structure  | 

and  arrangement  as  in  | 

the  Sauropsida.  Jacob- 
son's  organs,  which  in 
the   Sauropsida  consti- 

*  i~  „„-.ir  J™^„-t„„4-  ^'D-  1220.— noresl  view  of  brala  of  an*'B  Wlial* 
tute       SUCn       important  (Coeia  travO.    (Alt«r  H«b»bII.J 

accessory  parts  to  the 

olfactory  apparatus,  are  well  developed  only  in  the  lower  groups 
of  Mammals.  The  olfactory  mucous  membrane  is  of  great  extent, 
owing  to  the  development  of  the  convoluted  ethmo-turbinal  bones 
over  which  it  extends.    In  the  toothed  Cetacea  alone  among 
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Mammala  do  the  nasal  ctuunbers  lose  thdr  sensoiy  functions — Hie 
olfactory  nerves  being  vestig^  oi  abBent.    The  organs  of  taste 
are  taste-buda  in  the  mucons  membrane  covering  certain  of  the 
papilhe  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue  and  in  that  of  the  soft  palate. 
In  essential  Btructuie  the  eye  of  the  Mammal  resembles  that  of 
the  Vertebrates  in  general  (see  p.  106).     The  sclerotic  is  composed 
of  condensed  fibrous  tissue.     The  pecten  of  the  eye  of  Birds  and 
Reptiles  is  absent.    In  most  Mammals  there  are  throe  movable 
eyelids,  two,  upper  and  lower,  opaque  and  usually  covered  with 
hair,  and  one  anterior,  translucent,  and   hairless — the  nictUatity 
membrane.    The  secretions  of  a  huxymal,  a  Sarderian,  and  a  series 
of  Meibomian  glands  moisten  and  Inbricate  the  outer  surface  of 
the  eye-ball  and  its  lids.    In  Moles,  and  certun  other  burrowing 
Insectivores  and  Bodenta,  and 
in  Notoryctes  among  the  Mar- 
supials, the  eyes  are  imper- 
fectlydeveloped  and  function- 
less. 

The  ear  of  a  Mammal  is 
more  highly  developed  than 
that  of  other  Vertebrates,  both 
in  respect  of  the  greater 
complexity  of    the   essential 

part — the  membranous  laby-  4 

linth — and    in    the    greater 

development  of  the  accessory  n 

parts.  A  large  external  audi- 
tory  pinna,  supported  by  car- 
tilf^e,  is  almost  invariably 
present,  except  in  the  Mono- 

wemapa.  uewicea,  ana  oirenia.  ^^^^  ^^g|;  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  „_  j„ 
This  IS  a  widely  open  fun-  tlie  Ume  oUaetorr  tidin  tomwd  bT  Uu  tor- 
nel,    of    a    variety  of   shapes       «,  opaulag  ol  EnatadiUa  tuba ;'  m',  boaui 

m  (Merent  groups,  havmg  Ti-^-^SS^SS^i^SZf"' 
the    function     of    collecting 

the  Waves  of  sound.  By  the  action  of  a  system  of  muscles 
it  is  usually  capable  of  being  turned  about  in  different  directions. 
Enclosed  by  its  basal  part  is  the  opening  of  the  external  auditory 
paseage  (Fig.  1222,  Ex.).  This,  the  length  of  which  varies, 
leads  inwards  to  the  tympanic  membrane  [M.],  which  separates  it 
from  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear  or  tympanio  cavity.  The  wall  of 
the  external  auditory  passage  is  sometimes  entirely  membranous  or 
cartdlaginouB,  sometimes  in  part  supported  by  a  tubular  part  of 
the  tympanic  bone ;  in  Echidna  it  is  strengthened  by  a  series  of 
incomplete  rings  of  cartilage.  The  tympanic  cavity,  enclosed  by 
the  periotio  and  tympanic  bones,  communicates  wiw  the  upper  or 
respiratory  divinon  of  the  phaiynx  by  a  longer  or  shorter  tubular 
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passage — the  Euatachian  tube   (E.).    On  its  inner   wall    are   the 
fenestra  ovaUs  and  rotunda,  and  acrose  its  cavity,  from  the  tympanic 
membrane  to  the  fenestra  ovalia,  runs  the  irregular  chain  of  auditory 
osBicle»— tlie   malleus  (0^),  the   incus    (0,)  and   the   stapes  (O,). 
These  vary  somewhat  in  form  in  different  Mammals.     The  stapes 
is  usually  perforated   by  a  considerable  foramen,  as  in  the  Kabbit, 
but,  in  the  Monotremes,  certain  Marsupials,  and  Manis  among  the 
Edentata,  approximates  more  towards  the  rod-like  shape   which 
the  columella  presents  in  Amphibians,  Beptiles,  and  Birds.     The 
membranous  ItAyrinth  {L.)  of  the  internal  ear  of  a  Mammal  is 
characterised  by  the  special  development  of  the  cochlea    (Gck), 
which  (except  in  the  Monotiemes)  is  coiled  into  a  spiral  like  the 
shell  of  a  Snail. 
Urinogenital  Organs. — The  kidneys  of  Mammals  are  compact 
organs     of     oval 
shape.      On   the 
inner  side    is   s 
notch    or     hilm, 
by  which  vessels 
and   ducts  enter 
or  leave  the  in- 
terior     of       the 
kidney.     The 
substance  of  the 
kidney     consiste 
of  two  distinctly 
marked  portions 
— a  central  por- 
tion or  medvUa, 
and  an  outer  part 
or    cortex ;     the 
w.  latter      is       the 

Pia.-1222.— ParieotthaHiiman«ar<dlagraminRtlc).  Cci.oochim;  Secretlne        part; 

E.  EuBUchlan  tube  ;   Ex.  outer  opeDlng  of  far  ;  L.  rabyrtnth  ;  i|,„    fllr,„_    „   „ 

M.tjTnpaolcmembraQfl;  if.entranceotauditorynerve;Oi.02.  '"^    lOrmer    COU- 

HlaaV^ )''"''  ftudllory  OMlcles,  stapes,  Incus,  malleus.    (After  gjgte  of  a  maSS  oE 

straight  tubulee 
by  which  the  secretion  is  carried  to  the  ureter.  The  ureter 
dilates  as  it  enters  the  kidneys  to  form  a  chamber — the  peXvis 
— into  which  the  straight  tubules  of  the  medulla  of  the  kidney 
open.  The  openings  of  the  tubules  are  on  the  summits  of  papillte, 
which  are  the  apices  of  a  series  of  pyramidal  masses  into  which, 
in  most  cases,  the  substance  of  the  Mdney  is  incompletely  divided. 
In  many  Mammals,  however,  there  is  no  such  division  of  the  kidney 
substance,  and  all  the  ducts  open  on  the  surface  of  a  single  papilla. 
In  others  again  (Ox,  Bears,  Seals,  Cetacea)  the  division  is  carded 
so  far  that  the  kidney  is  divided  externally  into  a  number  of 
distinctly  separated  lobules. 
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The  ureters  in  all  the  Theria  open  into  a  large  median  sac — ^tbe 
urinary  bladder — situated  in  the  posterior  or  pelvic  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  From  this  a  median  passage,  the  urino- 
genital  passage  or  urethra — ^into  which  in  the  male  the  vasa  defererdia 
open — ^leads  to  the  exterior.  Only  in  the  Monotremes  do  the  two 
ureters  and  the  bladder  all  have  separate  openings  into  the  urino- 
genital  division  of  the  cloaca. 

The  testes  are  oval  bodies,  which  only  exceptionally  retain  their 
original  position  in  the  al3dominal  cavity,  descending  in  the 
majority  of  Mammals  through  a  canal — ^the  inguirud  canal — in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  to  lie  in  the  perincBum,  or 
space  between  the  urinogenital  and  anal  apertures,  or  to  be  received 
into  a  pendulous  pouch  of  skin,  sometimes  double — ^the  scrotum. 
The  penis,  present  in  the  males  of  all  Mammalia,  consists  of  two 
corpora  cavernosa,  firm  strands  of  vascular  tissue,  attached  proxi- 
mately to  the  iscbia  except  in  the  Monotremes,  Marsupials,  and  some 
Edentata,  and  a  central  strand,  the  corpus  spongiosum,  perforated 
by  the  urethral  canal  and  often  dilated  at  the  extremity  to  form 
the  glans.  The  two  vasa  deferentia  continued  from  the  epididymes, 
which  are  in  close  relation  to  the  testes,  join  the  urethral  canal  near 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  each  often  having  connected  with  it,  near 
its  distal  end,  a  sacculated  reservoir— the  vesiotda  seminaUs.  A 
small  diverticulum  of  the  proximal  part  of  the  urethra — ^the  uterus 
tnascuiinus — ^may  be  a  remnant  of  the  Miillerian  duct.  Surrounding 
this  part  of  the  urethra  is  a  glandular  mass — ^the  prostate  gland  ; 
and  the  ducts  of  a  pair  of  small  glands — Cowper*s  glands — open 
into  the  urethra  near  the  base  of  the  penis. 

The  ovaries  are  compressed  oval  bodies  which  retain  their  primary 
position  in  the  abdomen,  or  pass  backwards  into  its  posterior  or 
pelvic  part.  In  the  Monotremes,  large  Graafian  follicles  project  on 
the  surface  of  the  ovary,  while  in  other  Mammals  the  Graafian 
follicles  are  very  small,  and  the  surface  of  the  ovary  almost  smooth. 

The  oviducts  have  dilated  funnel-like  abdominal  openings,  the 
edges  of  which,  except  in  the  Monotremes,  are  fimbriated  or  fringed. 
In  the  Monotremes  the  two  oviducts  are  distinct  throughout  their 
length,  and  open  separately  into  a  urinogenital  sinus.  In  nearly 
all  the  Theria  more  or  less  coalescence  takes  place.  In  the  Marsupials 
this  coalescence  is  confined  to  the  proximal  part  of  the  vagina.  In 
the  Opossums  (Fig.  1223,  A)  the  two  oviducts  are  merely  in  close 
apposition  at  one  point  behind  the  uteri,  and  there  is  no  actual 
coalescence.  In  the  rest  of  the  Marsupials  (6,  G)  the  anterior 
portions  of  the  oviduct  in  the  region  (vagina)  behind  the  uteri  unite 
to  form  a  median  chamber  which  may  send  backwards  a  median 
diverticulum  (median  vagina,  Vg.,  B),  and  in  this  way  communicate 
behind  with  the  urinogenital  passage.  In  the  Eutheria  there  is  a 
single  median  vagina  (Fig.  1224,  Vg.)  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  two  oviducts.    In  some  cases  the  two  uteri 


Via.  12t3. — FsDwIe  uiinoaenital  apparatus  of  varioiH  Hmnnplals.    A.  IMdalpbys  dani- 

a(fam«);  B,  niobonmu;  C,  PtuucoloniyB  woiDlHt.    B.mtavj  bbddtr: 

OoKca ;  Tim.  Bmbrln  ;  p.  dltorta  ;  S.  Udne; ;  Od.  FaUoplan  tube  ;  01.  Iti  apertiin: 


B*ra(faDnE)l  B,  niobonmu;  C,  PhascalomyB  woiDlHt.    f.DTtDUT  bbddtr: 

Ct.  cloacaTTfm.  flmbrto  ;  t.  dltoria  ;  N.  kidney ;  Od.  FaUopIr-  '■■•-  ■  "•  " '— 

Ob.  ovary  ;  r.  nctum  :  r>,  Ita  opening ;  Svf,  nrinogenltal  canal 
Ere.  opentDg  of  ttas  utenu  Into  the  medloo  vagtoa  iV-  "'■  " 
openlnc  Into  the  uriooADltal  caao] ;  t*,  reobU  ilai 
nsbw.    (nom  WiedanhalDi'i  CamparMt*  jlaalanv. 


BCbum  :  r'l  luopeumgi  attft  nrinoganicai  canuj  ur.  nnier  ;  c/c  uunsi 
ng  of  tliB  utenu  Into  the  medloo  vagtoa  iVg.B.}:  Y3.  latoul  raetna  ;  Ff'.W 
lib  tha  uriKnenlt^  caaaJj^  t',.  reobU  i)and>  \  f.  bend  betireen  otaru*  u< 
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(A,  «i.)  remain  distinct ;  in  others  their  posterior  portions  coalesce 

(B,  C),  the  anterior  parte  remaining  separate,  so  that  there  ia  formed 

a    median    corpus 

■uteri    with     two 

horna    or  comua. 

In   Primates   and 

some      Edentates 

the       coalescence 

goes  still  furtiier, 

there     being    an 

undivided    uterus 

(D)  in  addition  to 

an    undivided 

vagina,   the   only 

parte  of  the  ovi- 

ducte  which  re- 
main distinct  from 
one  another  being 
the  narrow  ante- 
rior parts  or  Fallo- 
pian tubes.  In  all 
MammalB  there  is, 
in  the  verftiuie  or 
wrinogenUai  ■pas- 
sage through 
which  the  vagina 
communicates 
with  the  exterior 
by  the  aperture 
of  the  miiva,  a 
small  body— the 
elitoria  —  the 
homologae  of  the 
penis,  and  some- 
times perforated 
by  the  urethral 
canal. 

Development.    ''^^'  ^^S^m^m'S^i^  Ssweati^vei^'oa&Kiaii 

T hnnvnnf  the  ovldoeU.    A,  two  dtattaot  uteri.    B,  blooinuta  nteti 

— ine     ova     Ol  g,  utBrw  with  «  mrttan  putm-     "■  1"-- "< 

Mammals         (ln(l!>  £■  (•m*le  nprodnctlTa  orc*DB 

1226),    like     tnose  the  HMIgaboa.    B,  MOatrj  bUdder  ;  Ci.  oarvK  utsil  (neok 

«f  Vibrates  in        ^^^^!b  ^7h.^t,t^±};^i^Z'^Si 


<iu.«uu^..  uiv^  „.  „ja  ol  tbe  MmUina  with 
•yix  tha  atenu.  F,  ttmtta  lepiodnotlva  otaaoi  of 
M.    B,  uiliuir  bUddet ;  "-  '-  "*"■  '""^  "* 

uw.-',,  ...  flH,  ndners  uid  lAna 

tnbe;0(.oeUum  tnl>B(abdomlnslopeQti., , .    . 


doub;  vs.  fuiuyiHi 
IB  ol  Falloplui  tube; 


gluidi.    (From  WledenlMdni'sCompara- 


of  Vertebrates  in        „„-„.„„„,„ 

general,  are  deve-        ^iSM'^t'/i?^ 

loped    from    cer-        hm  Aiiaiimv. 

tarn  cells  of   the  ,      xn    l     r  *i. 

mrminal  epithelium,  the  pnmttvK  ova  {pr.  ov.).    Each  of  these, 

fflirroonded  by  smaller  unmodiBed  cells  of  the  epithehum,  smka 
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into  tiifl  atroma  of  the  07sr7,  in  wUcli  it  becomes  imbedded,  the 
small  cells  forming  a  Oraajian  foUide  (/oti.)  whioh  eacloses  it. 
Sooa  spaces  filled  with  fluid  appear  among  the  folliole  cells  (Fig. 
1226,  A,  »p.),  and  these  eventufdly  coalesce  to  form  a  single  cavity. 

in.    P'-ov 


FtO.  1E26.— Part  ol  a  ea«lttol  secUaa  of  SJi  Ovary  of  a  uew.bom  child.  U.  v.  blood-veneh ; 
/aS.  itrlngg  and  gioupa  of  cells  derived  horn  tho  serinlnK]  epttbellum  beoainliiB  devclopsi] 
Into  loUicles  \  e-  <p.  gcrmlnBl  epithelium ;  in.  ingrowing  cord  ot  cells  troin  ths  KermiiuJ 
epithelium ;  pr.  o«.  primitive  ova.    (Fram  Hertwlg,  after  Waldefer.) 

This  cavity,  which  in  some  Mammals  is  crossed  by  strings  of  cells, 
separates  an  outer  layer  of  the  follicle  cells— the  membrana 
granulosa    (mem.) — from   the    mass — cumtdtts  proUgema    {disc.) — 


A 


S 


Fin.  1238. 

—Two  atigea  In  the  developniant  o 
uid  beglnnlnR  to  appear  ;  B,  after 

the  araaaan  SoUicU.    A,  with  the  folll. 

he  space  has  largely  inoreawd.    eap<.  apaulc : 

dim.  c 

umulua  prollgerus  ;  memft.  membra 

a  grsnuktaa ;  di>.  ovum ;  tp,  space  Dontalnliif 

fluid. 

(After  Hert-vig.) 

surrounding  the  ovum,  except  on  one  side  where  they  coalesce. 
A  basement  membrane  is  formed  externally  to  ^e  folfick 
celb,  and  the  stroma  aroimd  this  becomes  vascolac,  aod  forms 
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a  two-layered  investment  for  the  follicle.  The  cells  immediately 
surrounding  the  ovum  become  arranged  as  a  definite  layer  of 
cylindrical  cells — ^the  corona  radiata.  .  A  thick  membrane — ^the 
zona  radiata — ^perforated  by  numerous  radially  arranged  pores,  into 
which  project  processes  from  the  ceUs  of  the  corona,  invests  the 
ovum  ;  and  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  there  is  beneath  this  a  delicate 
vitelline  membrane.  As  the  ovum  increases  in  size,  granules  of 
yolk  become  distinguishable  among  the  protoplasm. 

As  the  ovum  approaches  maturity  the  fluid — liquor  foUicuU — ^in 
the  cavity  of  the  follicle  increases  in  quantity,  so  that  the  foUicle 
becomes  greatly  distended.  The  follicle  has  meanwhile  approached 
the  surface  of  the  ovary,  on  which  it  comes  to  project  as  a  rounded 
prominence.  Eventually  the  middle  region  of  the  projecting  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  follicle  thins  out  and  ruptures,  setting  free  the 
ovum,  which  passes  into  the  Fallopian  tube.  On  the  way  along 
the  Fallopian  tube  impregnation  takes  place,  and,  after  becoming 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  of  albumen  (not  always  present),  the  ovum 
passes  onwards  to  the  uterus,  there  to  undergo  its  development. 
In  the  place  of  the  discharged  ovum  there  is  left  a  space  which 
becomes  filled  with  connective  tissue  to  form  a  body  known  as  the 
corpus  luteum.  If  the  ovimi  should  become  fertilised  and  proceed 
to  develop  in  the  uterus,  the  corpus  luteum  increases  in  size  and 
persists  for  a  considerable  time  :  if  no  development  takes  place  it 
disappears  comparatively  quickly. 

With  the  absence  of  food-yolk  are  connected  most  of  the  differ- 
ences observable  between  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  a 
higher  Mammal  (Mg.  1227)  and'ihe  Sorresponding  st^es  in  the 
development  of  a  Beptile  or  Bird.     One  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
is  in  the  mode  of  segmentation.    In  the  case  of  the  large  ovum  of  the 
Bird,  as  we  have  seen,  the  segmentation  is  of  the  incomplete  or 
merMastic  tjrpe,  being  confined  to  a  small  disc  of  protoplasm — ^the 
germinal  disc  on  one  side  of  the  ovum.    In  the  Mahmials,  on  the 
other  hand,  except  in  the  Monotremes,  segmentation  is  complete 
or  holoblasticy  the  entire  ovum  taking  part  in  the  process  of  seg- 
mentation.   The   segmentation   is   nearly   or   quite   regular,   the 
cells  into  which  the  ovum  divides  being  of  equal,  or  approximately 
equal,  size.    The  result,  in  the  Eutheria,  is  the  formation  of  a 
sphere  of  ceUs,  which  soon  become  distinguishable  into  an  outer 
layer  and  a  central  mass,  the  inner  cell-mass  or  embryonal  knot 
In  the  Marsupials,  so  far  as  known,  the  stage  of  a  solid  cellular 
sphere  or  morula  does  not  occur,  a  central  cavity  being  present 
from  the  outset.    In  the  Eutheria,  by  imbibition  of  liquid,  a  cavity, 
which  is  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  sphere,  increases  rapidly  in 
size.    The  stage  now  reached  is  called  the  blastodermic  vesicle. 
During  the  growth  in  size  of  the  internal  cavity  the  central  mass 
of  cells  remains  in  contact  with  one  side  only  of  the  outer  layer, 
where  it  spreads  out  as  a  stratum  several  cells  deep;    From  it  are 


e-cc 

cmb-end. 
.perLend. 


Fio.  1227. — Dlaenun  leprewatlng  wcUona  of  the  anibryo  of  > 
MliT^""*'  Bt  auccesalve  stigsa  in  the  BBgmeatatlOD  >ad 
fornutloii  of  Van  Isyeis.  A  aad  B,  tormaUoa  of  encloslag 
Uyec  [tn>i)faoblut)  ood  Inner  oBll-nma  deaUned  to  give 
iIh  to  the  embryo ;  C,  bUatodamdE  vaslda  with  embrronlc 
cdl-mu)  (eni.)  Mpuvted  bom  ttophobtut  (tr.)  except  on 
one  side :  D,  Maetodeimio  vedda  tai  which  peniAenl  and 
embTTonfe  portjons  of  endodenn  bkve  become  eatabUehed  : 
tha  breik  here  lepieeeDted  on  each  >lda  betmen  tbe  two 
does  not  ncciir.  fi,  staee  In  which  tha  embiTonle  ectoderm 
hoa  broken  [hraugh  the  trophoblaat  and  become  Joined  to  It 
peripherally. 


derived  the  embryon^ 
ectodetm  and  t  h  f 
entire  endodenn  of 
the  ve^cle. 

The  outer  layer  is 
apparentty  the  equi- 
valent of  the  extra- 
embiyonal  ectoderm 
oi  the  Bird  and  Kep- 
tile,  and  has  been 
teimed  the  trophoblad 
OT  trophoblastic  edo- 
(jertn,  because  of  tbe 
part  which  it  plap 
in  the  nutrition  of  the 
fcetns.  Immediately 
beneath  it,  through- 
out its  extent,  a  l£iii 
layer  of  flattened  cells 
appears  —  the  peri- 
pheral  endoderm :  this 
is  continuous  with  a 
similar  layer  formed 
on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  emhiyonic  cell- 
mass — the  embryonic 
endoderm — and  is 
formed  by  outgrowth 
from  it.  The  rest  of 
the  cell-mass  gives 
rise  to  the  embryonic 
ectoderm.  The  part  of 
the  trophoblaat  lying 
over  this  embryonic 
ectoderm,  known  as 
the  covering  layer  or 
Sauber's  layer,  has  a 
widely  different  fate  in 
different  Eutheria :  it 
may  thin  out  and  dis- 
appear. 

A  primitive  knot  and 
embryonic  shield  are 
formed  as  in  Reptiles. 
The  primitive  knot  has 
simply  the  appear- 
ance of  the  somewhat 
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enlarged  anterior  extremity  of  a  primitive  streak  (Fig.  1228,  pr.) 
which  Ib  developed  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  BiM,  its 
formation  being  due  to  the  same  cause  as  in  the  Bird,  viz.,  active 
prolifeiation  of  cells  leading  to  the  development  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  mesoderm.  A  dark  median  streak,  the  head-procest,  appears 
in  front  of  the  primitive  knot,  and  in  some  Mammals  tiiere  is  an 
invagination  on  the  surface  of  the  latter  leading  to  the  formation 
of  a  neurenteric  canal  and  of  a  notochordal  canal  which  gives  rise 
to  the  rudiment  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  notochord.  In  the 
region  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  primitive  streak,  the  primitive 
knot  and  tiie  head-process,  the  mesoderm  coalesces  with  the 
endoderm ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  to 
be  any  brealdng 
through  into  the  un- 
derlying space  such  /  \ 
as  occurs  in  Reptiles  /  \ 
(p.  353).  A  medvi'  ' 
lory  groove  {rf)  and 
canal  are  formed  in 
front  of  the  primitive 
streak,  and  a  row  of 
protovertebrffi  (Elg. 
1229)  make  th»r 
appearance  on  each 
«de  of  the  former. 
The  embryo  be- 
comes folded  ofi 
from  the  blastoderm 
as  in  the  Bird,  and 
at  length  the  body 
of  the  young  Mam- 
mal is  constricted  ofi 

from  the „ 

oruinWKcoIvaricic,so        Sfei'SiJto?'  '''  "^"""^  «™" 

that,  ultimately,  the 

two  come  to  be  connected  only  by  a  narrow  yolk-stalk  (Figs.  1230 

and  1231) :  the  yolk-sac  is  a  tlun-walled  sac  cont^ning  a  coagulable 

fluid  in  place  of  yolk.     A  vascular  area  early  becomes  established 

around  the  embryo  on  the  wall  of  the  yolk-sac. 

The  most  important  of  the  points  of  difference  between  a 
Mammal  and  a  Bird,  as  regards  the  latter  part  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  development,  are  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  festal 
membraneg.  The  anmion  is  in  many  Mammals  developed  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  Bird,  viz.,  by  the  formation  of  a 
system  of  folds  of  the  eztra-embiyonal  somatopleure  which 
arise  from  the  blastoderm  around  the  embryo,  and  grow  upwards 
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and  inwarde,  eventuallj  meeting  in  the  middle  over  the  body 
of  the  embryo,  and  uniting'ln  such  a  way  as  to  form  two  layers. 
Of  the  two  layers  thus  formed  the  outer,  consisting  of  trophoblastic 
ectoderm  and  somatic  mesoderm,  simply  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  extia-embryonic  somatopleure  which  forms  a  conaplete 
.investment  for  the  entire  ovum,  and  is  known  as  the  chorion 
or  sub-zonal  membrane  (Fig.  1230,  S  and  3).  In  the  account  of  the 
development  of  the  Bird  it  has  been  referred  to  ae  the  fcUse  amnion 
or  $erous  membrane.    The  inner  layec  or  true  amnion,  as  in  the  Bird. 


FIQ.  1220. — ZtmbrTO  Kabblt,  of  about  nine  d^ys,  (rom  the  doraal  aide.  a.  aorta :  ab,  opUc 
vesicle ;  a/,  fold  of  amnion ;  so.  aiea  opaca;  ap,  area  pelliidda ;  A,  At,  baiiit ;  h;  K", 
medulUrr  plate  In  the  leglon  ot  the  future  tore-bralu  ;  A",  medallaiy  plate  in  the  regtmi 
of  Uie  lubuTfl  mld'braln  ;  nk  and  hb",  hind-brain ;  Jnh,  mla-braln  ;  p/i,  pericardial  aecUon 
of  body  cavity ;  pr,  primitive  etrvak ;  pz,  lateral  loaa  ;  rf,  medulluy  grcwTS  ;  w,  prolo- 
vBrtebne;  «fi,  vertebral  lona ;  pd,  pharyni:  ro,  vitelline  vein.  (From  Balfour.  »fwi 
EiilUker.) 

forms  the  wall  of  a  cavity — the  amniotic  cavity  {i  and  5,  ah) — which 
becomes  tensely  filled  with  flmd  (the  liquor  amnvi)  over  the  body  of 
the  embryo ;  this  serves  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  dehcat* 
embryo  from  the  effects  of  shocks.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Bird,  the 
folds  giving  rise  to  the  amnion  and  serous  membrane  may  consiat 
from  the  first  (except  the  head-fold,  which,  being  formed  from  the 
pro-amnion,  consiste  solely  of  ectoderm  and  endodenn)  of  somatic 
mesoderm  as  well  as  ectoderm  (trophoblast) :    or  mesoderm  may 
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3        e 


dj,  y^iVf'r    -^  ^ 


Fig.  1230. — ^Five  diAgrammatic  sections  illustrating  the  formation  of  the  fiOBtal  membranes 
of  a  Mammal.  In  i,  2.  3,  4  the  embryo  is  represented  in  longitudinal  section,  i,  Embryo 
with  zona  peilucida,  blastodermic  vesicle,  and  embryonic  area ;  2^  embryo  with  com- 
mencing formation  of  yollc-sac  and  amnion ;  J,  embryo  with  amnion  about  to  close  ;  4^ 
embryo  with  villous  chorion,  larger  allantois,  and  mouth  and  anus ;  5,  embryo  in  which 
the  mModerm  of  tlie  allantois  has  extended  round  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion  and 
united  with  it  to  form  the  fcetal  part  of  the  placenta ;  the  cavity  of  the  allantois  is  aborted. 
a,  ectoderm  of  embryo  ;  a',  ectoderm  of  non-embryonic  part  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle  ; 
oA.  amniotic  cavity  ;  al.  allantois ;  am.  amnion  ;  ch.  fcetal  part  of  placenta ;  ehz,  placental 
villi ;  d,  in  i  zona  radiata,  in  2  and  3  chorion  ;  d\  processes  of  zona  radiata  and  chorion ; 
dd^  embryonic  endoderm  ;  dj.  area  vasculosa ;  dg^  stallc  of  umbilical  vesicle  ;  ds^  cavity 
of  umbilical  vesicle  ;  e.  embryo  ;  hh.  pericardial  cavity  ;  i,  non-embryonic  endoderm  ; 
Kht  cavity  of  blastodermic  vesicle  ;  a«.  head-fold  of  amnion  ;  «n.  embryonic  mesoderm  ; 
m',  non-embryonic  mesoderm ;  r,  8pace  between  chorion  and  amnion ;  ah,  subzonal 
membrane  (chorion) ;  m,  tail-fold  of  amnion ;  «^  sinus  terminalis ;  tz,  villi  of  chorion ; 
r/.  ventral  iMMly  wall.    (From  Foster  and  Balfour,  after  Kolliker.) 
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extend  into  them  later,  so  that,  either  from  the  first,  or  as  a  result 
of  outgrowth  which  takes  place  subsequently,  the  chorion  contains 
mesoderm  as  well  as  ectoderm.  The  ectodermal  cells — ^trophoblast 
cells — of  the  chorion  may  enter  into  close  relationship  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  send  out  processes 
or  primary  villi  (Fig.  1231,  EK)  by  means  of  which  the  ovum 
becomes  intimately  attached,  and  by  means  of  which  perhaps 
nourishment  is  absorbed. 


la.  1231. — A  Kabbit  embryo  and  blastodermic  vesicle  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  day.  The 
embryo  is  represented  in  surface  view  from  the  right  side,  tiie  course  of  the  alimentary 
canal  being  indicated  by  the  broad  dotted  line  ;  the  blastodermic  vesicle  is  shown  in  median 
longitudinal  section.  The  greater  part  of  the  tail  has  been  removed.  AN\  pro-amnion  ; 
AX.  cavity  of  amnion  ;  C.  extra-embryonic  portion  of  ccelome  ;  E.  ectoderm  ;  B'.  tUckened 
ectoderm  by  which  the  vesicle  is  attached  to  the  uterus  and  from  which  the  fcetal  part 
of  the  placental  is  derived ;  EI,  auditory  vesicle ;  EK^  ectodermal  villi ;  OF.  fore-gut ;  OH. 
hind-gut;  QT.  mid-gut;  H.  endoderm  ;  O,  extra-embryonic  ccelome;  OL.  lens  of  eye; 
R.  heart ;  SI.  sinus-terminalis  ;  TA.  allantoic  cavity  ;  YS.  yolk-sac.  (From  Marshall,  in 
part  after  Van  Beneden  and  Julin.) 

In  certain  Mammals  the  history  of  the  amnion  is  very  difierent 
from  that  above  described.  In  the  Hedgehog  (Fig.  1232),  for 
example,  a  cavity  appears  in  the  ectoderm  of  the  embryonic  area ; 
this  is  destined  to  give  rise  to  the  cavity  of  the  amnion.  The 
ectoderm,  which  forms  its  roof,  is  entirely  trophoblastic  or  chorionic ; 
that  which  forms  its  floor  is  partly  destined  to  become  anmiotic 
ectoderm,  partly  embryonal  ectoderm.  After  the  mesoderm  has 
begun  to  become  differentiated,  the  margins  of  the  amniotic  part 
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of  this  ectodermal  floor  (B)  begin  to  grow  upwards,  giving  rise  to  a 
layer  which  extends  over  the  roof  on  the  inner  side  of  the  chorionic 
ectoderm  and  eventually  (C)  forms  a  complete  layer — ^the  ectodermal 
layer  of  the  amnion. 

In  the  Mole  (Talpa)  spaces  appear  in  the  layer  of  ectoderm  of 
the  embryonal  area,  and  these  subsequently  coalesce  to  form  a 


FiQ.  1232. — A — C,  diagram  illustrating  the  fornaation  of  the  amnion  and  tropboblast  in  the 
Bod^elios.  Only  the  ectoderm  is  represented.  A,  early  stage  in  which  the  amniotic 
cavity  has  appeared,  roofed  over  by  chorionic  ectoderm ;  B^  later  stage  in  wtiich  the 
amniotic  ectoderm  is  growing  up  below  the  chorionic  from  the  edges  of  the  ectodermal  floor ; 
C,  stage  in  which  the  aimiiotic  ectoderm  completely  roofs  over  the  cavity.  (After 
Hubredit.) 

single  cavity — ^the  primitive  amniotic  cavity,  but  this  has  only  a 
temporary  existence,  the  amnion  arising  later  by  the  formation  of 
a  series  of  folds.  In  Mus,  Arvicola,  and  others  (Fig.  1233,  A),  the 
anmion  is  developed  from  a  series  of  folds  of  the  ectoderm  which 
arise  beneath  the  trophoblast.  In  other  Mammals  (B)  the  amnion 
arises  in  the  manner  akeady  described,  and  the  portion  of  the  tro- 
phoblast imme-  a  * 
diately  overlying 
the  embryonic 
part  of  the  ecto- 
derm eventually 
disappears. 

The  allantois 
has,  in  all  essen- 
tial respects,  the 
same  mode  of 
development  as 
in  the  Bird,  aris- 
ing in  most  cases 
as  a  hollow  out- 
growth from  the 
hinder  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal ;  this,  growing  out  into  the  space  (extra- 
embryonic coelome)  between  the  chorion  and  the  amnion,  becomes 
in  all  the  Eutheria  applied  to  the  former,  and  unites  with 
it  to  contribute  towards  the  formation  of  the  placenta.    But  in 

N  N  2 


©O 

Fio.  1233. — Diagram  illustrating  the  mode  of  formation  of  the 
amnion  in  various  Mammals.  A,  commencing  formation  of 
the  amnion  in  Mus,  Arvicola,  etc.  The  asterisk  marks  what 
corresponds  to  the  portion  of  the  trophoblast  overlying  the 
embryo  in  Fig.  1232,  C.  B,  mode  of  formation  of  the  amnion 
in  many  Mammals.  The  portion  of  the  trophoblast  indicated 
by  the  asterisk  in  A  disappears  before  the  amniotic  folds  make 
their  appearance.    (After  Hubrecht.) 
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some  cases  the  allantois  does  not  at  first  contain  a  cavity,  and 
in  some  (Primates)  the  severance  between  the  amnion  and  the 
chorion  is  not  completed,  and  the  allantois  arises  froni  the 
outset  in  continuity  with  the  latter.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Rabbit 
(Fig.  1231),  the  union  between  the  allantois  {TA)  and  the  chorion  is 
limited  to  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  extent  of  the  latter, 
but  in  most  instances  the  allantois  spreads  over  the  entire  inner 
surface  of  the  chorion,  and  becomes  united  with  it  throughout 
its  entire  extent  (Fig.  1230).  Villi,  into  which  mesoderm  with 
blood-vessels  penetrates,  grow  out  from  the  surface  of  the  chorion 
and  are  received  into  depressions  or  crypts  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus,  which  becomes  profoundly  modified.  The  villi 
branch  and  enter  into  intimate  union  with  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane,  so  that  a  close  connection  becomes  established  between 
the  vascular  system  of  the  foetus  and  that  of  the  parent. 

The  term  placenta  is  applied  to  the  entire  structure  by  means 
of  which  this  connection  is  brought  about ;  the  parts  derived  from 
the  embryo  are  termed  the  festal  placenta,  those  developed  from  the 
wall  of  the  uterus  the  maternal  placenta.  In  some  Manmials  the 
union  between  the  two  is  not  very  close,  so  that  at  birth  no  part 
of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  ofE ;  such  a  placenta  is 
said  to  be  non-deciduate  {semi-placenta).  In  other  Mammals  the 
union  is  closer,  and  at  birth  a  part  of  the  hypertrophied  mucous 
membrane  is  thrown  ofi  in  the  form  of  a  deddua  ;  such  a  placenta 
is  termed  dedduaJte  {placenta  vera).  In  the  Mole  and  the  Bandicoot 
not  only  is  there  no  decidua  thrown  off,  but  the  foetal  placenta 
with  the  distal  portion  of  the  allantois  does  not  pass  out  after  the 
foetus,  but  remains,  and  is  broken  up  or  absorbed  in  the  uterus. 
Such  a  condition  has  been  termed  corUra-decidiuite. 

In  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  placenta — the  discoidal — found 
in  the  Rabbit  and  other  Rodents  (Fig.  1231),  the  yolk-sac  extends 
over  the  surface  of  the  chorion  and  becomes  fused  with  it,  except 
in  a  small  area  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  embryo.  In  this  small 
area  the  allantois  is  applied  to  the  chorion  cmd  coalesces 
with  it,  and  from  the  membrane  so  formed  vascular  villi  grow  out, 
and  are  received  into  the  uterine  crypts.  In  most  Mammals, 
however,  as  already  stated,  the  allantois  becomes  applied  to  the 
chorion  throughout  its  entire  extent,  and  thus  completely  encloses 
the  embryo.  Villi  may  be  developed  from  all  parts  except  the  poles : 
when  this  condition  persists  in  the  fully-formed  placenta,  the  term 
diffuse  is  applied.  Sometimes  the  diffuse  condition  is  temporary, 
and  the  completed  placenta  has  villi  disposed  in  a  broad  band  or 
zone  {zonary  placenta).  Sometimes  the  villi  are  grouped  together 
in  patches  or  cotyledons  {cotyledonary  placenta).  In  Man  and  the 
Apes  the  villi  become  secondarily  restricted  to  a  disc-shaped  area 
of  tlie  chorion  situated  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  embryo  {meta- 
discoidal  placenta). 
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In  many  Mammals  the  yolk-sac,  througli  the  medium  of  the 
chorion,  enters  into  a  close  relationship  with  the  uterine  wall,  and 
a  connection,  the  so-called  yolk-sac  placenta,  is  established  through 
which  nourishment  can  be  conveyed  to  the  embryo  ;  but  this  rarely 
persists  after  the  true  (allantoic)  placenta  has  become  established. 

The  stalk  of  the  yolk-sac,  with  the  corresponding  narrowed  part 
of  the  allantois  and  the  vessels  which  it  contains,  forms  the  umbilical 
cord  by  which  the  foetus  is  connected  at  the  umbilicus  with  the 
yolk-sac  and  placenta.  This  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  formed  by  the 
ventral  portion  of  the  amnion.  The  part  of  the  allantois  which 
remains  within  the  cavity  of  the  body  develops  into  the  urinary 
bladder,  together  with  a  cord — ^the  urachus — connecting  the  bladder 
with  the  umbilicus.  ^ 

In  the  Marsupials  the  ovum  is  comparatively  large.  After 
fertilisation  it  becomes  enclosed  in  a  thick  shell-membrane  with  a 
layer  of  albumen.  The  first  cleavage  of  the 
ovum  {Diddphys),  or  the  fourth  (Dasyurus), 
involves  a  separation  of  the  embryo-forming 
part  of  its  substance  from  that  destined  to 
give  rise  only  to  the  trophoblastic  ectoderm. 
Further  divisions  take  place  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  rise,  not  to  a  solid  morula  as  in  the 
Eutheria,  but  to  a  hollow  blastodermic  vesicle 
with  a  wall  composed  of  a  single  layer,  the 
cells  on  one  side  of  which  form  the  embryonic 
area.  An  allantoic  placenta  is  not  developed 
except  in  Perameles.  The  intra-uterine  deve- 
lopment of  the  foetus  is  abbreviated,  and  birth 
takes  place  when  the  young  animal  is  still  fig.  i234.-Mammary  foetus 
relatively  very  small  and  has  many  of  the  I't^J^^ftur'^^f^l.*" 
parts  mcompletely  formed.  In  this  helpless 
condition  the  young  Marsupial  is  placed  by  the  mother  in  the  mar- 
supium,  where  it  remains  for  a  time  as  a  mammary  foetiis  (Fig.  1234), 
hanging  passively  to  the  teat,  to  which  the  mouth  becomes  firmly 
adherent.  The  milk  is  expressed  from  the  mammary  gland  by  the 
contraction  of  a  muscle,  the  cremaster,  and  passes  down  the  gullet 
of  the  foetus,  which  is  enabled  to  breathe  unobstructedly  through 
the  nostrils  by  the  establishment  of  a  continuous  passage  from  the 
nasal  cavities  to  the  larynx,  as  already  described  (p.  558). 

In  all  the  Marsupials,  so  far  as  known,  the  embryo  is  covered 
over,  except  in  a  limited  area,  by  the  compressed  and  expanded 
yolk-sac.  In  the  majority  (Fig.  1235)  the  allantois  {aU.)  is  small, 
and  is  completely  enclosed  with  the  embryo  in  the  yolk-sac.  In 
the  Koala,  however  (Fig.  1236),  it  stands  out  and  becomes  closely 
applied  to  the  serous  membrane  over  the  small  area  not  covered 
by  the  yolk-sac ;  but  no  vascular  villi  are  developed.  In  the 
Native  Cat  {Dasyurus)  there  is  a  well-developed  yolk-sac  placenta, 
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Only  in  the  Bandicoots  {Fig.  1237),  so  f ai  as  known,  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  allantois  to  the  chorion  followed  by  the  establishmeDt 
of  an  intimate  relationship  between  the  chorion  and  tl^e  uterine 
wall,  with  the  formation  of  interiocking  ridges  and  depressions,  the 


Fra.  123a.— Dlaanm  o 


1.  123a.— Dlagnm  o[  the  embryn 


nl/.  allantuiccavlt;;  ooui. 

entrs-embrjmiiic  etclome ;  ur,  wrous 
immbnine  (chorion);  yk^t.  yolk-OBC. 
(After  Senioii.) 

whole  constituting  a  placenta  of  the  same  essential  character  as 
that  of  the  Eutheria,  though  devoid  of  actual  villi. 

The  Frototheria,  unUke  all  the  rest  of  the  Mammalia,  ate  ovi- 
parous. In  Echidna  only  a  single  egg,  as  a  general  rule,  is  laid  b 
a  season.  This  is  placed  in 
a  temporary  marsupium, 
formed  as  already  described 
(p.  477)  in  the  mammary 
region  of  the  ventral  surface. 
The  young  ^mal  soon 
/^  emerges  from  the  egg,  and 
remains  enclosed  iu  the  mar- 
supium till  it  reaches  an 
advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Omithorhynchus  de- 
velops no  marsupium,  and 
the  two  eggs  which  it  pro- 
•f""  daces   are    deposited    in   its 

burrow.  In  Echidna  the  egg- 
shell is  composed  of  keratin ; 
in  Omithorhynchus  it  con- 
tains carbonate  of  lime.    The 


Letters  no  In  Fig.  \i3i. 


te^alfi" 


:  ol  neroua   membrane  ; 


ova  of  the  Frototheria  (Fig.  1238)  are  very  much  la^er  than 
those  of  other  Mammals,  their  greater  dimensions  being  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  food-yolk.  The  segmentation, 
unlike  that  of  all  the  Theria,  is  meroblaetic,  and  the  hlastodem 
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eventually  fonns  a  complete  invefltment,  of  two  layers,  to  the  yolk. 
An  embryonic  area  is  differentiated  at  one  pole,  and  on  it  appears 
a  primitive  streak  with  a  primitive  knot  and  head-procesB. 

Geographical  Distribntioii. — The  Monotremes  are  entirely 
confined  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Guinea.  The  Mar- 
supials are  moat  abundantly  represented  in  the  Australian 
region,  the  greater  number  of  the  Australian  families  and 
genera  being  restricted  to  the  Australian  continent  and  to 
Tasmania,  though  several  genera  extend  to  !N'ew  Guinea  and  eome 
of  the  neighbouting  islands.  The  family  Didelphyidse,  or  Opos- 
sums, inhabits  South  America  and  extends  into  the  southern 
part  of  Korth  America ;  and  a  single  genuB,  Gcendestea,  of  a 
family  at  one  time  supposed  to  bo 
related  to  the  Austrahan  Diproto- 
donts,  but  now  more  generally 
regarded  as  derived  from  Didel- 
phyid  (Polyprotodont)  stock,  has 
been  comparatively  recently  found 
in  South  America. 

The  Edentates  are  most  numer- 
E  ously   represented    in   South    and 

Central    America,    the    true  Ant- 
eaters,  the  Sloths,  and  the  Arma- 
dillos   being    all    inhabitants    of 
that  region.    But  the  Scaly  Ant- 
eaters   and    the   Ard-varks   (Cape 
Ant-eaters)    are    denizens    of    the 
Old  Worid ;  the  former  inhabiting 
Southern  Africa  and  South-Bastem 
Aua,  the  latter  being  confined  to 
Africa. 
FK..i238.-j^bi»tuU^t«eoi]oos-ofrtt.  .   The   Cctacea   are   cosmopolitan 
Tiwiia.   B,  buiBtuon  bu«s  betweaa  m   their   distnbittion  :   the   great 
the  momla  and  blutula  In  a  BKono-  ■     -,  ■  l    .. 

tmn*.   Both  npremnud  In  dUgruD-  majonty    are    manne,    but    some 

matlc«,«tloa.    (Alter  Ben»n.)  ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^  ^    f^^    ^    ^j. 

clusively  fluviatile,  inhabiting  the  rivets  of  South  America  and 
South-Eastem  Asia. 

The  distribution  of  the  Sirenia  is  somewhat  restricted.  The 
recently  extinct  Rhyttna  inhabited  Behring's  Stnuts.  The 
Manatee  is  confined  to  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  South  America  and 
of  Africa,  living  chiefly  in  the  lara;er  rivers.  The  Dugong  occurs 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Ked  Sea,*  the  Indo-Malayan 
islands,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Australia. 

The  Ungulata  occur  in  aU  the  great  regions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  New  Zealand,  Polynesian, '  and  Austrahan. 
Oxen  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  American  Bison,  natives  of 
the  F^arctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  re^ons.    Wild  sheep. 
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with  the  exception  of  one  African  and  one  North  American  species 
are  confined  to  the  Nearctic  and  Oriental  regions.  Goats  are  als( 
mainly  Nearctic  and  Oriental.  Antelopes  are  confined  to  the  01c 
Worid,  and  are  by  far  more  numerous  in  the  Ethiopian  than  in  othei 
regions.  The  Prongbucks  are  Nearctic ;  the  Giraffes  exclusivel} 
Ethiopian.  Deer  are  widely  distributed  in  the  Nearctic,  Neo 
tropical,  Palaearctic,  and  Oriental  regions,  but  are  absent  from  the 
Ethiopian.  The  Camels  are  natives  of  the  Old  Worid  ;  the  lilamas 
of  the  Neotropical  region.  Wild  species  of  Pigs  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  Old  Worid  and  are  absent  in  the  New ;  while  the 
Peccaries  are  confined  to  the  Nearctic  and  Neotropical  regions. 
Hippopotami  are  confined  to  Africa.  The  Horses,  including  the 
Zebras  and  Asses,  are  restricted  at  the  present  day,  as  regards  their 
natural  distribution,  to  the  Old  Worid,  though  they  abounded  also 
in  America  in  the  Pleistocene  period.  Rhinoceroses  are  Oriental 
and  Ethiopian.  Tapirs  have  a  singular  distribution,  one  species 
occurring  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  the  rest  in  the  Neotropical 
region.  Hyraxes  are  confined  to  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  Of  the 
Elephants,  one  species  is  confined  to  the  Oriental,  the  other  to  the 
Ethiopian  regions,  but  fossil  remains  prove  that  in  Pleistocene 
times  the  range  of  the  Elephants,  and  their  gigantic  extinct  allies, 
the  Manmioths,  was  very  much  wider,  and  extended  over  Northern 
Africa  and  the  entire  Palsearctic  region.  Only  one  fossil  species  has 
been  found  in  America. 

Camivora,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  Australian  Dingo  or 
Native  Dog,  are  absent  in  the  Australian,  Polynesian,  and  New 
Zealand  regions,  but  range  over  all  the  other  geographical  provinces. 
The  Cats  and  the  Dogs  are  found  in  all  parts  of  this  extensive  area  : 
the  Hyaenas  are  restricted  to  the  Western  part  of  the  Oriental 
region  and  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Holarctic  and  the  Ethiopian. 
The  Civets  are  most  abundant  in  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  South- 
Eastern  Asia,  but  occur  also  in  the  Southern  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  many  of  the  smaller  groups  have  a  yet  more  restricted  range. 
Bears  have  a  wide  distribution,  but  are  absent  from  the  whole  of 
the  Ethiopian  region. 

The  majority  of  the  Pinnipedia  are  found  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions,  and  in  the  temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres, 
few  ranging  into  the  tropics.  The  Walruses  are  almost  exclusively 
Northern,  while  the  Eared  Seals  and  Earless  Seals  are  almost  equally 
abundant  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres. 

The  Rodents  have  a  widei:  range  than  any  others  of  the  orders  of 
land  Mammals,  and  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  though  they  are 
poorly  represented  in  AustraUa  and  Madagascar.  The  Rodents 
reach  their  greatest  development,  as  regards  the  number  of 
families,  in  South  America,  in  which  region  occur  also  the  majority 
of  the  largest  members  of  the  order. 

Insectivora  are  absent  in  the  Australian,  Polynesian,  and  New 
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Zealand  regions,  and  in  South  America,  but  occur  in  all  the  other 
provinces. 

The  Chiroptera  are  worid-wide  in  distribution,  occurring  in 
greatest  abundance  in  tropical  and  warm  temperate  zones.  The 
Flying  Foxes  (Pteropidse)  are  absent  from  the  Nearctic  and  Neo- 
tropical regions,  and  the  Vampire  Bats  occur  exclusively  in  the 
latter. 

The  distribution  of  the  Lemurs  is  remarkable  ;  they  occur  only 
in  Madagascar,  a  limited  part  of  South  Africa,  Southern  India  and 
Ceylon,  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  headquarters  of  the  group  is  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  of  which  they  constitute  one  half  of  the  entire 
Mammalian  fauna. 

Of  the  other  groups  of  Primates,  the  Marmosets  (Hapalidse)  and 
the  CebidaB  are  exclusively  American ;  the  CercopithecidsB  PalaB- 
arctic,  Oriental  and  Ethiopian,  with  a  single  species  in  Madagascar. 
Of  the  SimiidaB  the  Gibbons  occur  only  in  South-Eastem  Asia  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula ;  the  Orangs  only  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra ; 
the  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee  in  certain  parts  of  Western  Equatorial 
Africa. 

Geological  Distribution. — The  earliest  fossil  remains  of 
Mammals  have  been  found  in  strata  of  Upper  Triassic  and  of 
Jurassic  age  in  Europe  and  America'.  These  remains  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  jaws  and  teeth,  and,  as  the  latter  differ 
widely  from  those  of  existing  Mammals,  there  is  frequently  great 
difficulty,  in  the  absence  of  remains  of  the  other  hard  parts,  in 
determining  the  affinities  of  these  Mesozoic  forms.  Some  of  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  Manmialian  molar  teeth  are  constructed  on 
the  most  primitive  form  of  the  triconodont  type,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  (p.  544)  as  being  the  primitive  form  in  the  class, 
having  three  cones  or  cusps  in  a  longitudinal  row.  In  DromaJtherium 
and  its  allies  each  molar  has  a  single  main  cusp  with  two  smaller 
accessory  cusps.  There  is  no  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  affinities 
of  these  primitive  triconodont  Mammals,  but  they  may  be  pro- 
visionally set  down  as  allied  to  the  Prototheria. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  Mesozoic  Mammals,  some  were  probably 
Prototheria,  others  Metatheria,  while  others  again  may  have  been 
Insectivores.  Most  of  them  fall  into  two  main  groups.  The  type 
of  dentition  presented  by  the  members  of  one  of  these  groups 
(Fig.  1239)  is  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Polyprotodont 
Marsupials  (p.  464)  than  to  any  other.  In  the  other  group  (MuUi- 
tuberculata)  (Fig.  1240)  there  is  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
Diprotodont  Marsupials  ;  a  single  chisel-shaped  incisor  is  present  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  one  large,  and  sometimes  one  or 
two  smaller,  on  each  side  of  the  upper.  A  wide  diastema  separates 
these  from  the  pre-molars.  The  molars  present  a  number  of  variously 
arranged  small  tubercles.    In  some  cases  the  pre-molars  have  a 
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pattern  similar  to  tliat  exhibited  by  the  molars,  but  in  others  they  { 
have  a  cutting  edge  which  may  be  serrated  or  obliquely  grooved.  ■ 
The  fact  that  the  vestigial  molar  teeth  ol  Omithorhynchus  come 
Dearer  in  pattern  to  those  of  certun  of  the  Multituberculata  than  to 
those  of  any  other  known  group  ie  looked  upon  as  evidence  that  the 
affinities  of  the  latter  are  rather  with  the  Frototheria  than  with  the 
Metatheria.  In  the  American  Cretaceous  beds  in  which  these 
teeth  are  most  abundant  a  number  of  limb-bonea  have  also  been 
found,  some  of 
which  show  evi- 
^^'^/tomu^isa-'f^       y^  dence    of     Mono- 

treme     character- 


?!f'? 


"i^- 
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Fossil  remmns 
of  Mammals  be 
longing  to  the 
Cretaceous  age 
are  known  oulj 
from  certain 
hmited  beds  in 
l^oweiT '""  "'  North  America. 
But  in  deposits 
of  the  succeeding  Tertiary  period  there  have  been  found  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  and  varied  Mammalian  fauna.  The 
earlier  Tertiary  Mammals  in  many  cases  present  features  which 
enable  us  without  hesitation  to  refer  them  to  one  or  other  of  the 
existing  orders  ;  but  when  this  is  the  case  there  is  nearly  always  to 
be  recognised  an  absence,  or  a  less  advanced  development,  of  some 
of  the  more  salient  characteristics ;  in  other  words,  the  earlier 
Tertiary  Mammals,  when 
referable  to  existing 
orders,  are  leas  highly 
specialised  than  the 
Uving  representatives   of     A 

these    orders.      No    less    (, .'■- 

significant    is    the    fact    V 
that  these  early  Tertiary      '■■■-■...,. 
representatives  of  exist- 
ing orders  had  the  cavity    ^'"-  '-'''■-"'gSS'^Afttf^^.)  """*""'  ""*" 
of  the  brain-case  nearly 

always  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  other  dimensions  than  in 
living  forms.  But  many  are  not  so  readily  referable  to  existing 
orders,  sometimes  owing  to  their  posses^ng  marked  special  features 
of  their  own,  sometimes  owing  to  their  comlnning  characteristJc 
features  of  two  or  more  living  orders.  Through  the  series  of 
Tertiary  and  Fost-tertiary  formations  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  gradual 
development  from  the  early  generalised  to  the  existing  specialiseil 
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genera,  and  in  some  instances  by  such  gradual  transitions  that 
the  actual  couise  of  the  evolution  can  be  followed  stage  after  stage. 
There  is  only  space  here  for  a  very  brief  review  of  this  extensive 
and  remarkable  Tertiary  and  Fost-tertiary  Mammalian  fauna. 

No  remains  of  Prototheria  are  known  from  the  Tertiary,  and 
it  is  only  when  we  come  to  Post-tertiary  (Pleistocene)  that  we  meet 
with  fossil  representatives  of  the  group.  These,  which  have  been 
found  only  in  Australia,  difler  little  from  the  existing  Echidna  and 
Omithorhynchus, 

Of  the  Marsupials,  the  Opossums  (Didelphyidse)  of  America  are 
represented  not  only  in  Cretaceous,  Tertiary,  and  Pleistocene  deposits 
in  that  continent,  but  in  beds  of  Tertiary  age  in  Europe.  In  addition, 
in  certain  European  deposits  of  Eocene  age,  there  occur  teeth  and 
jaws  which  may  be  Marsupial  in  character,  but  the  affinities  of 
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which  are  uncertain ;  and  in  Tertieiry  deposits  of  South  America 
have  been  found  numerous  remains  of  Marsupials  belonging  to  a 
group  represented  by  the  single  surviving  genus,  CcBnolestes.  These 
South  American  Otenolestoids  appear,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  have 
differed  from  the  Australian  Diprotodonts  in  the  absence  of  the 
characteristic  syndactylism  of  the  latter.  Another  group  of  South 
American  Tertiary  Mammals,  the  Sparassodonts,  are  regarded  as 
Polyprotodonts  nearly  related  to  the  Tasmanian  Thylacme.  The 
remainder  of  the  fossil  Marsupials  hitherto  discovered  are  of  Pleis- 
tocene age,  and  have  nearly  all  been  found  in  Australia.  The 
Australian  Pleistocene  Marsupials  are  for  the  most  part  referable  to 
existing  families  and  even  genera,  representing  both  the  Diprotodont 
and  the  Polyprotodont  sections ;  but  some  differ  widely  from 
existing  forms.    One  of  these,  DvprtOodon    (Fig.  1241),  was  the 
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largest  knowD  Marsupial,  having  reached  the  dimensions  of  i 
Rhinoceros ;  it  occupies  a  position  intenuediate  between  lb 
Phalangers  and  the  Kangaroos.  Unlike  the  latter,  DiprotodoL 
had  the  limbs  of  approximately  equal  size,  and  adapted  for  walking 


F[U.   1242.— Vototbarlnuk  mltelialll.     Side  view  of  ekutl.    (After  Owea.) 

both  manuB  and  pes  were  pentadactyle  with  very  small  sub-equal 
digits,    Noidherium  (Fig.  1242),  somewhat  smaller  than  Diprotodtra. 
but  also  of  large  size,  seems  to  connect  together  Diprotodon,  the 
Wombats,   and   the   Pha- 
langers.    Thylacoleo    (Fig. 
1243)  is  an  extinct  genus 
referable  to  the  Fhalanger 
family,  and  characterised 
by  an  extremely  modified 
dentition,  the   only   func- 
tional teeth  being  a  single 
pair   of   large   incisors  in 
the  middle  in  both  upper 
and   lower   jaws,   with   a 
single  elongated  trenchant 

pre-molar    on    each    side      ^'"'' ''"-r^ST'Xl^to'^)    ^"^ '^ 
both  above  and  below. 

Among  the  Eldentata  the  majority  of  fossil  as  of  existing  fonns 
have  been  found  in  South  America.  But  the  family  of  the  Cape 
Ant-eaters,  at  the  present  day  confined  to  South  Africa,  is  proved, 
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by  the  discovery  of  remains  in  the  Pliocene  of  the  island  of  Samos 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Eocene  of  Southern  France, 
to  have  formerly  had  a  wider  distribution.  The  American  fossil 
Edentata,  all  of  Pleistocene  age,  comprise,  iu  addition  to  extinct 


Fig.  1214. — Olyptodon  clavip«a.    (After  Owen.) 

genera  of  Armadillos,  some  of  gigantic  size,  and  one  genus  of  Slotlis, 
representatives  of  two  extinct  families,  the  Glyplodontid<B  and  the 
MegatkeriidcB.^  The  former  (Fig.  1244}  are  lai^e  Edentates  re- 
sembling the  Arma- 
dillos in  the  presence 
of  a  bony  dermal 
carapace  and  a  bony 
investment  for  the 
tail  ;  but  in  the 
Glyptodontidra  the 
carapace  has  no 
movable  rings,  so 
that  the  animal  could 
not  roll  itself  up,  and 
there  is  usually  a 
ventral  bony  shield 
or  plastron,  never 
present  in  the  Arma- 
dillos. Glyptodonts 
occur   in    Korth    as 

well      as      in       South    na.  l245.~M7lodonn>lnMtiu.    (Restoration.  »(tet  Owen.) 

America.   The  Mega- 

theriidie  (Fig.  1245)  are  Edentates,  mostly  of  enormous  size  and 
massive  build,  which  combine  certain  of  the  features  now  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ant-eaters  (Myrmecophagidae)  and  the  Sloths  (Brady- 
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podidn)  respectively,  the  spinal  column  and  limbs  allying  them 
with  the  former,  and  the  crania  and  the  teeth  with  the  latter. 

The   Cetacea  are  represented    in    the    Tertjaty  (Eocene   and 
Miocene)  of   Europe,  Egypt,  and  North  America  by  an  extinct 
sub-order — ArcktEoceti  or  Zeuglodonta,  comprising  only  one  known 
genus — Zeuglodon.    Zeuglodon  differs  from  existing  Cetacea  mainly 
in  the  possession  of  rooted  heterodont  teeth,  and  in  the  position  of 
the  narial  aperture,  which  is  situated  comparatively  far  forwards ; 
the  limbs  are  not  known  ;  there  were  irregular  dermal  bony  plates. 
The  remains  of  both  Whalebone  Whales  and  Toothed  Whales  occur 
abundantly  in  Pliocene  deposit*,  some  belonging  to  extinct,  others 
to  existing  genera.     Toothed  Whales  occur  also  in  Miocene  forma- 
tions, and  there,  as  well  as  in  the  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  of  Europe, 
North  America,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  are  represented  by  an 
extinct  family,  the 
SqualodontidcB 
(Fig.   1246),   with 
heterodont   denti- 
tion. 

The  order  Si- 
renia  is  first  met 
within  the  Eocene, 
and  was  repie- 
^^^  seated  in  that  and 
"•"'^^  succeeding  periods 
™  or  tha  lower  tr«.  mola».        ^^y  g^^^^j  ^.^^^ 

genera,  of  which 
Halitherium  is  the  best  known.  These  were  characterised 
by  the  possession  of  upper  incisors,  in  some  cases  of  canines,  of 
enamelled  premolars  and  molars,  of  a  milk-dentition,  and  of  small 
vestiges  of  femora.  The  family  of  the  Dugongs  is  represented  by 
a  form  nearly  allied  to  the  existing  genus  in  the  Pliocene  of  France, 
and  probably  by  another  genus  in  the  Tertiary  of  California.  The 
family  of  the  Manatees  is  not  known  to  be  represented  by  any 
fossil  forms.  The  recently  extinct  Rhytina  ("  Steller's  Sea-Cow  "), 
which  lived  within  historic  times  in  Behring's  Straits,  was  the 
lai^est  known  member  of  the  order,  and  sometimes  attained  a 
length  of  seven  or  eight  metres. 

The  Tertiary  Ung^ata  comprise  an  immense  number  of  forms, 
including  numerous  extinct  families,  into  an  account  of  which 
it  would  be  going  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  enter. 
In  the  ArUodactyle  series  there  is  to  be  traced  a  progressive  union 
and  coalescence  of  the  third  and  fourth  metacarpals  to  form  the 
cannon-bone,  a  progressive  reduction  of  the  lateral  digits,  and  a 
progressive  development  of  horns  or  of  tusks — absent  or  rudi- 
mentary in  the  earlier  representatives  of  the  sub-order.  In  the 
Ferissodactyle  series  the  reduction  of  the  lateral  toes  reaches  ito 
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maximum  in  the  existing  genus  Equus.  The  history  of  this  reduc- 
tion, together  with  the  development  of  other  chacacteristic  features, 
can  be  traced  from  pentadactyle  forms  with  simple  molars  through 
a  loT^  series  of  gradations  to  the  monodactyle  Horses  with  their 
complexlj  folded  molars.  Similar  genealogies,  though  not  always 
so  complete,  can  be  traced  for  the  Tapirs  and  Rhinoceroses,  and  for 
the  Deer,  Camels,  and  Pigs. 

The  order  Proboscidea  was  represented  in  Tertiary  and 
Pleistocene  times,  not  only  by  forms  allied  to  those  now  living 
— though  sometimes,  as  in  the  Mammoths,  of  much  greater 
size — but  by  an  extinct  family,  the  Diiwikendte  (Fig.  1247}  (Mio- 
cene and  Plio- 
cene of  Europe 
and  India), 
which  possess  a 
pair  of  down- 
wardly -  directed 
tusks  in  the 
lower  jaw.  The 
genus  Pyrothe- 
rium,  from  the 
Patagonian  Ter- 
tiary deposits, 
was  a  primitive 
Ungulate,  with  a 
pair  of  short 
tusk-like  incisors 
in  the  lower  jaw, 
which  may  have 
been  related  to 
the  Proboscidea : 
and  Mcerithe- 
rium,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Egypt, 
is  probably  also 
a     primitive 

™«™l,„,.  „t  *».™  f'"-  1217.-JMnotb«rHim  BtCLttMam.  Side  view  ol  akull. 
memoer     OI     tne  ^th  natuTal  sUo.     (From  ZIMel's  PatmnUology,  attet  Kaup.) 

same  order. 

The  Hyracoidea  were  represented  in  the  Pliocene  by  an  extinct 
genus  {Pliohyrax) ;  and  An^iwohyrax,  from  the  Patf^nlan  Tertiary, 
is  perhaps  aiao  an  allied  form. 

A  separate  eub-order,  the  Condylarlhra,  has  been  established 
for  a  number  of  Eocene  Ungulates,  which  differ  somewhat  widely 
from  all  the  other  members  of  that  group,  and  approach  the 
Camivora  in  some  respects,  though  having  certain  resemblances  to 
'  the  Hyracoidea.  The  pre-molars  and  molars  are  short  and  usually 
bunodont,  the  pre-molars  being  simpler  than  the  molars,  the  latter 
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sometimes  tritubercular,  like  those  of  many  of  the  Carnivora  ;  the 
incisors  and  canines  also  sometimes  resemble  those  of  the  Carnivora. 
The  humerus  differs  from  that  of  the  other  Ungulata,  and  resembles 
that  of  the  Carnivora  in  the  presence  of  a  foramen  over  the  inner 
condyle.  The  arrangement  of  the  carpals  corresponds  with  what 
is  observable  in  the  Hyracoidea,  and  also,  as  in  the  latter  group, 
the  femur  has  a  third  trochanter.  The  Umbs  are  usually  penta- 
dactyle,  with  pointed  ungual  phalanges.  The  astragalus  has,  as 
in  the  Carnivora,  a  uniformly  rounded  distal  articular  surface. 
The  fibula  does  not  articulate  with  either  the  astragalus  or  the 
calcaneum. 

Another  extinct  primitive  sub-order  of  the  Ungulata  is  the 
Amblypoda,  the  members  of  which  have  been  found,  like  the 
Condylarthra,  in  the  Eocene  of  North  America  and  of  Europe. 
These  resemble  the  Condylarthra  and  Hyracoidea  in  the  scaphoid 
being  opposite  the  trapezoid  ;  both  magnum  and  unciform  articulate 
with  the  lunar.  The  fibula  articulates  with  the  calcaneum  ;  the 
cuboid  articulates  with  both  the  astragalus  and  the  calcaneum; 
the  feet  are  short,  pentadactyle,  and  plantigrade.  Conines  are 
present  in  both  upper  and  lower  jaw ;  the  pre-molars  and  molars 
are  short  and  lophodont  in  type.  Dinoceras  and  Tinoceras  are 
characterised  by  the  process  of  remarkable  bony  prominences  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  skull.  In  the  Tertiary  deposits  of 
Patagonia  and  BoHvia  have  been  found  the  remains  of  another 
group  of  extinct  Ungulates  of  low  organisation,  the  Litopterna. 
These  had  the  distal  segments  of  the  limbs  elongated  and  con- 
structed on  the  perissodactyle  type,  the  number  of  the  digits 
varying  from  five  to  one,  the  third  being  always  the  largest.  The 
carpal  and  tarsal  bones  do  not  interlock  as  in  the  existing  Ungulata 
vera.  There  is  no  foramen  above  the  inner  condyle,  and  clavicles 
are  absent.  A  third  trochanter  is  present.  The  brain-case  is  very 
much  smaller  than  in  the  existing  Ungulata  vera.  The  dentition 
is  complete  or  nearly  so  ;  the  pre-molars  and  molars  short  and 
provided  with  roots. 

The  Ancyhpoda  are  another  group  of  primitive  extinct  Ungulates. 
The  remains  of  some  of  these  have  only  been  found  in  the  Pata- 
gonian  Tertiary  deposits,  but  others  had  a  wide  range  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  They  all  differ  from  other  groups  of 
Ungulates  in  the  form  of  the  limbs  :  the  weight  of  the  body  appears 
to  have  been  borne  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  manus  and  pes,  and  the 
digits  were  evidently  provided,  not  with  true  hoofs,  but  with  pointed 
claws.     The  teeth  resemble  those  of  the  Perissodactyla. 

The  Typotheria  and  Toxodonlia  are  two  groups  of  extinct 
Ungulata  the  representatives  of  which  have  only  so  far  been  found 
in  the  South  American  Tertiary  formations.  The  former  difier 
from  ordinary  Ungulates  in  the  possession  of  a  clavicle  and  the 
presence  of  a  foramen  above  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus. 
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The  ulna  and  fibula  are  complete,  and  there  ate  either  four  or  five 
fuUj  formed  digits  in  each  foot.  The  Toxodontia  approach 
nearer  the  normal  Ungulate  tjpe,  the  clavicle  and  the  foramea  over 
the  inner  condyle  being  both  absent.  Thej  have  a  massive  skull 
and  short  stout  limbe,  each  with  three  digits. 

The  true  Camivora  of  the  Tertiary  period  are,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  present  time,  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the  well- 
marked  distinction  into  groups  such  as  are  nov  to  be  recognised  ; 
numerous  intermediate  forms  connect  tc^ether  the  Dogs,  Civets, 
Cats,  Bears,  and  Weasels,  which,  in  the  existing  fauna,  appear 
separated  from  one  another  by  differences  of  the  most  strongly 
marked  character.  Several  extinct  families  are  recognised,  and 
one  extinct  order — the  Creodonta.  The  latter  present  resemblances 
to  the  Insectivora  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Polyprotodont 
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Marsupials  on  the  other,  such  as  would  appear  to  indicate  a 
relationship  with  both  of  those  groups, 

A  group  of  Eocene  Mammals  of  uncertain  affinities  are  the 
TiUodofUia  (Fig.  1248),  which  by  some  have  been  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  distinct  order.  The  Tillodontia  appear  to  unite  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  in  skull  and  dentition,  ungulate,  rodent,  and 
carnivorous  characteristics. 

The  Rodents  were  represented  in  the  Tertiary  period  by  all,  ot 
nearly  all,  the  principal  groups  existing  at  the  present  day,  together 
with  several  extinct  famihes.  Some  of  the  Tertiary  Rodents 
attained  a  much  larger  size  than  any  living  members  of  the  order. 

Among  the  Tertiary  Insectivora,  in  addition  to  representatives 
of  existing  families,  are  a  number  of  extinct  forms.  Through  these 
it  is  possible  to  connect  the  living  Insectivora  with  the  Creodont 
Camivora  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Prosimii  on  the  other. 

VOL.  11  o  o 
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Chiroptera,  not  difEering  widely  from  existing  forms,  occurred 
as  early  as  the  Eocene. 

Of  the  Primates,  Prosimii  occur  from  the  Eocene  onwards. 
A  single  extinct  family  is  known,  comprising  Lemuroids  which 
bear  a  closer  tesemblance  to  Insectivora  than  do  the  living 
members  of  the  order.  Of  the  Anthropoidea,  the  HapalidaB  and 
CebidsB  are  only  represented  in  the  Miocene  (Eocene  ?)  and 
Pleistocene  of  South  America ;  the  CercopithecidaB  in  the  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  of  Europe  and  the  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  of 
India  by  extinct  genera  {Mesopithecus,  &c.)  and  by  species  of  the 
existing  genera  Macacos,  Semnopithecus,  and  CynacephaluSy  and 
in  the  Pliocene  of  India,  France,  and  Italy  by  species  of  extinct 
genera.  Among  the  Simiidse  the  Gibbons  occur  in  the  Miocene  of 
France,  the  Pliocene  of  Germany,  and  the  Pleistocene  of  Borneo. 
An  extinct  genus,  .  DryopUhecuSf  found  in  the  Miocene  of 
Europe,  is  perhaps  related  to  the  Gorilla;  and  a  species  of 
Orang  {Simia),  together  with  a  form  allied  to  the  Chunpanzee, 
occurs  in  the  Indian  Pliocene. 

In  deposits  of  late  Pliocene  or  early  Pleistocene  age  in  Java  have 
been  found  the  remains  of  an  Anthropoid  (PitkecavUhropus)  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  an  intermediate  form  between  the  man-like 
Apes  and  Man.  Traces  of  the  existence  of  Man  in  the  form  of 
flints  of  undoubted  human  manufacture  have  been  found  in  the 
Pliocene^  but  any  such  evidences  are  extremely  rare  until  we 
reach  the  Pleistocene. 

The  Mutual  Relationships  of  the  Ghordata. 

In  dilcussing  the  relationships  of  the  various  groups  of  Ghordata, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  Fishes,  and  to  work  from  them 
upwards  and  downwards. 

The  question  of  the  inter-relationships  of  the  various  groups  of 
Fishes  is  a  very  puzzling  one.  As  in  other  cases  of  the  kmd,  there 
are  three  lines  of  evidence  to  be  kept  in  mind — anatomical, 
embryological,*  and  palseontological — the  last  being  always,  when 
available,  the  final  court  of  appeal. 

With  regard  to  anatomical  evidence,  it  seems  fairly  obvious  that 
Fishes  having  neither  Umbs  nor  jaws  are  more  primitive  than 
forms  in  which  those  structures  are  present,  unless  undoubted 
evidence  of  degeneration  can  be  produced ;  that  a  purely 
cartilaginous  skeleton  is  more  primitive  than  a  bony  one,  and  a 
notochord  than  a  vertebral  column,  however  simple ;  that  a  brain 
with  distinct  cerebral  hemispheres  is  more  advanced  than  one 
having  an  undivided  prosencephalon;  that  an  autostyUc  skull, 
being  due  to  the  concrescence  of  originally  distinct  parts,  is  more 
specialised  than  a  hyostylic  skull ;  that  the  loss  of  the  spiracle 
and  the  presence  of  an  operculum  and  of  a  highly  differentiated 
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hyoid  arch  are  evidences  of  specialisation,  as  also  is  the  presence 
of  air-bladder  or  luBg,  spiral  vidye,  conus  ^irteriosus,  or  copnlator7 
organs. 

In  embryology,  eggs  with  much  food-yolk  are  to  be  looked  up6n 
as  more  modified  than  those  with  little,  unless  there  is  distinct 
evidence  in  the  latter  of  reveraion  towards  an  alecithal  condition. 
Any  special  contrivances  for  the  nourishment  and  protection  of 
the  embryo,  obviating  the  necessity  for  the  production  of  immense 
numbers  of  eggs,  are  also  marks  of  advance. 

On  both  these  lines  of  evidence  the  lowest  place  may  safely 
be  assigned  to  the  Cyclostomes.  In  spite  of  all  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  homologise  various  cartilages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mouth  in  the  Lamprey  with  the  elements  of  the 
anterior  visceral  arches  in  higher  forms,  there  is  no  real  evidence 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  class  had  either  jaws  or  limbs,  and  the 
most  reasonable  theory  is  that  they  are  the  descendants — highly 
specialised  in  certain  respects  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar 
mode  of  life — of  a  primitive  craniate  stock. 

With  regard  to  the  two  largest  groups  of  Pisces — the  Elasmo- 
branchii  and  the  Teleostei — the  evidence  from  anatomy  and 
embryology  is  conflicting.  The  Teleostei  take  the  highest  place 
in  virtue  of  their  skeleton,  operculum,  air-bladder,  and  gills,  as 
well  as  in  their  extraordinary  adaptability  to  various  environments ; 
but  the  Elasmobranchs  reach  a  distinctly  higher  grade  of  organ- 
isation in  their  enteric  canal,  heart,  brain,  and  urinogenital  organs, 
as  well  as  in  their  large  and  well-protected  eggs.  The  anatomy 
of  Ganoids  seems  to  show,  however,  that  the  spiral  valve,  conus 
arteriosus,  and  typical  oviducts  (Mullerian  ducts)  have  been  lost 
in  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  Teleostei,  and  that  the  simpler 
structure  of  these  organs  in  that  order  is  actually  a  concomitant 
of  their  extreme  specialisation. 

The  Holocephali  and  the  Dipnoi,  while  agreeing  with  Elasmo- 
branchs in  many  important  respects,  show  an  advance  in  the 
presence  of  an  autostylic  skull  and  of  an  operculum,  while  the 
Dipnoi  rise  above  all  other  Fishes  in  possessing  ncTt  only  lungs 
like  Polypterus,  but  also  posterior  nares  and  a  partially  divided 
auricle.  The  lung  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  an  air- 
bladder  with  pneumatic  duct  opening  on  the  ventral  wall  of  the 
oesophagus,  as^  in  Polypterus ;  by  the  dorsal  shifting  of  the  duct 
and  its  final  atrophy  the  closed  air-bladder  of  the  higher  Teleostei 
has  arisen. 

Coming  to  the  results  of  Palseontology,  many  striking  and  un- 
ex})ected  facts  have  recently  been  brought  to  light.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Palasospondylus  is  a  Cyclostome,  but  one  with  well- 
developed  vertebrsB ;  from  which  it  must  be  assumed  either  that 
the  vertebral  column  of  existing  members  of  the  class  is  degenerate, 
or  that  Palaeospondylus  is  a  highly  specialised  offshoot  of  the 
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primitiye  Cyclostome  stock,  in  which  a  vertebral  column  had  been 
independently  acquired.  The  latter  conclusion  seems  the  more 
probable,  and  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  all  three  orders  of 
Ganoids  there  are  some  species  with  a  persistent  notocbord,  others 
with  well  ossified  vertebrsB  ;  the  conclusion  being  that  the  vertebral 
column  is  a  polyphyletic  structure — that  is,  has  been  evolved 
independently  in  various  groups  in  accordance  with  similar 
con(Utions. 

Among  extinct  Elasmobranchs  the  Acanthodea  and  Pleura- 
canthea  had  bones  investing  the  cranium,  and  Cladoselache 
had  no  claspers.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  as  a  probable 
ancestor  of  the  Teleostomi  and  Dipnoi — ^the  two  sub-classes  with 
ossified  skeleton — a  generalised  Elasmobranch  in  which  fusion  of 
dermal  ossicles  into  investing  bones  had  begun,  but  in  which  the 
special  reproductive  phenomena  of  the  existing  members  of  the 
group-internal  impregnation  and  few,  large,  weU-protected  eggs 
— ^had  not  yet  been  acquired.  The  origin  of  the  Dipnoi  from  such 
a  source  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  possession  of  the 
characteristic  biserial  fin  or  "  archipterygium  "  by  Pleuracanthus. 
The  Holocephali  and  the  existing  Elasmobranchs  may  be  considered 
as  having  arisen  from  the  same  primitive  stock  along  diverging 
lines  of  descent.  There  is,  however,  at  present  no  evidence  to 
trace  or  to  explain  the  fusion  of  the  palatoquadrate  with  the 
cranium  to  form  the  characteristic  autostylic  skull  of  the  Holo- 
cephali and  Dipnoi. 

The  connection  of  the  Ostracodermi  with  the  better-known 
groups  of  Fishes  is  very  uncertain.  It  has  been  proposed  to  class 
them  with  Cyclostomata  on  account  of  the  absence — ^as  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes — of  jaws  and  limbs,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  show  affinities  with  the  Xiphosura  and  with  larval 
Tunicates.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  undoubted  Fishes,  but 
with  no  clear  relationship  to  any  existing  group.  The  Arthrodira 
appear  to  be  most  closely  allied  to  the  Dipnoi. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  Fishes  from  lower  forms  is  involved 
in  the  greatest  obscurity.  Practically  the  only  assistance  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  furnished  by  Amphioxus,  which  seems  to 
indicate,  as  the  ancestral  stock  of  Vertebrates,  fish-hke  animals 
having  a  skeleton  in  the  form  of  a  notochord,  fin-rays,  buccal 
cartilages,  and  branchial  rods  ;  a  barely  differentiated  brain ;  no 
heart,  but  a  contractile  ventral  vessel  below  the  pharjnix  and  a 
dorsal  vessel  immediately  beneath  the  notochord ;  colourless  blood ; 
separate  nephridia  of  the  aimulate  type ;  a  coelome  developed  as 
an  enterocoGle ;  metamerically  arranged  gonads  devoid  of  ducts ; 
and  alecithal  eggs.  The  forward  extension  of  the  notochord,  the 
immense  pharynx,  the  very  numerous  gill-slits,  and  the  aferium 
are  very  probably  characters  special  to  the  Acrania;  but  even 
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putting  them  aside  as  of  no  phylogenetic  importance,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  group  must  have  sprung  from  a  point  very  low  down  the 
chordate  stem. .  The  morphological  differences  between  Amphioxus 
and  a  Hag  are,  in  fact,  of  a  more  fundamental  character  than 
those  between  a  Hag  and  a  Mammal. 

Still  lower  must  have  been  the  point  of  origin  of  the  Urochorda, 
with  the  notochord  confined  to  the  tail,  the  dorsal  mouth,  the 
absence  of  myomeres  and  of  nephridia,  and  with  only  exceptional 
and  ill-defined  traces  of  segmentation.  The  huge  pharynx  with 
its  innumerable  stigmata  is  undoubtedly  a  secondary  character ; 
but  the  atrium,  endostyle,  dorsal  lamina,  and  peripharyngeal  bands 
seem  to  indicate  an  afi^ty  with  the  Acrania.  So  also  do  the 
earlier  stages  of  development ;  but  the  later  stages,  and  especially 
the  mode  of  origin  of  the  atrium,  are  quite  different  in  the 
two  cases. 

The  propriety  of  including  the  Hemichorda  among  the  Chordata 
is  still  sub  jvdice.  Allowing  that  any  single  organ  may  have  a 
polyphyletic  origin — i.e.,  may  arise  independently  in  different 
groups  in  accordance  with  similar  needs — it  seems  highly  impro- 
bable that  three  such  peculiar  and  characteristic  structures  as 
notochord,  hollow  dorscd  nervous  system,  and  gill-slits  can  have 
arisen  together  more  than  once  in  the  history  of  animals  ;  and  if  it 
could  be  shown  with  certainty  that  these  three  characters  were  all 
present  in  the  Hemichorda  their,  place  in  the  chordate  phylum 
would  be  assured.  But  the  cavity  or  cavities  in  the  dorsal  nerve- 
cord  of  Balanoglossus  are  inconstant,  and  are  very  different  from 
the  neurocoele  of  Urochorda  and  Vertebrata,  which  from  the  first 
extends  through  the  whole  length  of  a  well-defined  dorsal  nervous 
system.  In  Cephalodiscus  and  Bhabdopleura,  moreover,  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  such  cavity. 

The  pharyngeal  diverticulum  of  the  Hemichorda,  also,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  notochord  of  Urochorda  and  Vertebrata, 
nothing  in  the  structure  or  development  of  which  gives  the 
slightest  indication  that  it  originally  arose  as  a  forward  out- 
growth of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mid-gut.  The  diverti- 
culum of  Hemichorda  is,  in  fact,  obviously  a  support  to  the  per- 
sistent prostomium  of  a  fixed  or  sluggish  animal,  while  that  of 
Urochorda  and  Vertebrata  forms  a  strengthening  axis — either  to 
the  tail  alone  or  to  the  whole  body — of  an  active,  elongated, 
animal  swimming  by  lateral  movements  of  the  tail ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  two  such  different  structures  should 
not  have  had  an  independent  origin.  The  supposed  double 
"  notochord  "  of  Actinotrocha,  the  larva  of  Phoronis,  is  even  more 
problematical. 

Far  more  significant  are  the  gill-slits,  but  even  their  evidence  is 
hardly  conclusive,  since  they  are  absent  in  Bhabdopleura  and 
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Actinotrocha,  and  in  Cephalodiscus  are  a  single  pair  of  apertures 
having  apparently  no  respiratory  function.  In  Balanoglossus, 
however,  they  are  very  numerous  and  increase  in  number  with  the 
growth  of  the  animal,  as  in  Amphioxus,  and  the  division  of  eacli 
by  a  "  tongue  "  is  very  similar  in  the  two  cases.  Further  homologies 
have  been  suggested  by  comparing  the  snout  of  Amphioxus  with 
the  proboscis  or  pre-oral  lobe  of  Hemichorda  and  its  pre-oral  pit 
with  the  proboscis-pore. 

On  the  whole,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
"  chordate  "  peculiarities  of  the  Hemichorda  may  not  have  been 
independently  evolved,  it  is  convenient  to  retain  them  in  the 
present  phylum,  pending  further  knowledge  of  their  true 
affinities. 

Various  zoologists  have  supported  the  view  that  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  Chordata  among  the  Invertebrata  were  forms 
characterised,  like  all  but  the  lowest  of  the  former  phylum,  by 
the  occurrence  of  metamerism,  t.c,  Annulata  or  Arthropoda; 
while  others  have  looked  upon  the  metamerism  of  the  Chordata 
as  independently  evolved.  Among  the  non-metameric  groups 
which  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  ancestral  to  the  Chordata 
are  the  Nemertines — ^the  proboscis-sheath  being  compared  with 
the  notochord,  and  the  proboscis  itself  with  the  pituitary  invagina- 
tion. But  this  view  has  received  little  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  supporters  of  the  Annulate  ancestry  have  been  more 
numerous — some  seeing  in  the  ChsBtopoda,  others  in  the 
Hirudinea,  the  nearest  Chordate  relatives.  The  metamerism  of 
the  Annulata  is  regarded  as  supporting  this  theory,  as  well  as  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  their  circulatory,  nervous,  and 
excretory  systems.  The  notochord  might  have  been  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  an  Annulate  from  a  typhlosole  or  from  an 
intestinal  diverticulum  or  siphon.  But  a  very  serious  difficulty  is 
met  with  when  we  proceed  to  try  to  derive  the  Chordate  nervous 
system  from  that  of  the  Annulata.  Not  only  must  the  ancestral 
Annulate,  in  order  to  become  transformed  into  the  primitive 
Chordate,  have  reversed  its  habitual  position,  so  that  its  neural 
surface  became  dorsal  instead  of  ventral ;  but  its  mouth,  which 
pierced  the  central  part  of  the  nervous  system,  must  have  been 
abolished,  while  a  new  one  was  developed  on  the  haemal  side  of 
the  head. 

Elaborate  comparisons  have  been  instituted  between  the  brain 
of  Cyclostomes  and  Fishes  and  those  of  Crustacea  and  Xiphosura, 
and  it  has  been  sought  to  explain  the  neurocoele  as  the  discarded 
Arthropod  enteric  canal.  But  if  Amphioxus  and  the  Urochorda, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Hemichorda,  are  branches  from  some  low 
part  of  the  chordate  stem — a  fact  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
doubt — it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  direct  connection  with 
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the  highly  specialised  classes  referred  to.  If,  for  instance,  the 
lower  Craniata  sprang  either  from  a  ChsBtopod-like  or  from  a 
Limulus-like  ancestor,  Amphioxus  and  the  Timicates  must  either 
have  no  connection  at  all  with  Vertebrates,  or  must  have  under- 
gone a  quite  inconceivable  amount  of  degeneration. 

There  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  a  good  deal  of  evidence  supporting 
the  view  that  the  first  developed  Chordates  may  not  have  had  any 
such  pronounced  metamerism  as  Annulates  and  Arthropods  possess, 
and  it  becomes  possible  to  look  for  the  immediate  ancestral  form 
among  less  highly  organised  Invertebrate  groups.  But  on  this 
matter,  though  there  is  abundant  scope  for  ingenious  speculation, 
no  finality  can  be  said  to  have  b6en  reached,  and  the  ancestry  of 
Vertebrates  still  remains  an  unsolved  problem. 

With  regard  to  the  higher  classes.  Amphibians  may  be  held  to 
have  arisen  from  a  Fish-type  allied  to  the  Dipnoi,  the  resem- 
blances of  which  to  the  Amphibia  are  so  great  as  to  lead  some 
authors  to  place  them  in  a  distinct  class  intermediate  between 
Fishes  and  Amphibia.  The  chief  difficulty  in  this  case — and  it 
is  a  serious  one — ^is  the  derivation  of  the  pentadactyle  limb 
from  the  Fish's  fin,  a  transformation  of  which  no  satisfactory 
explanation  is  at  present  offered  either  by  anatomy,  embryology, 
or  palsQontology. 

Reptiles  may  be  considered  to  have  arisen  from  a  generalised 
Amphibian  stock,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  on  this  point ; 
and,  apart  from  purely  theoretical  considerations,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  how  or  why  gills  vanished  so  completely  as  to  leave  no 
trace  of  their  existence  apart  from  the  branchial  clefts,  or  by  what 
steps  the  allantoic  bladder  became  precociously  enlarged  into  an 
embryonic  respiratory  organ.  The  precise  mode  in  which  the  pro- 
tecting amnion  arose  is  also  very  doubtful,  though  from  theoretical 
considerations  it  has  been  argued  that  its  development  in  the 
Hedgehog  (p.  574)  indicates  a  more  primitive  condition  than 
obtains  in  the  other  Mammalia  or  even  in  Sauropsida. 

Birds  appear  to  be  undoubtedly  derived  from  true  Reptiles, 
although  nothing  is  known  of  the  actual  ancestral  form.  In  spite 
of  the  enormous  adaptive  difl^erences  between  the  warm-blooded, 
feathered,  bipedal  Bird  and  the  cold-blooded,  scaly,  quadrupedal 
Reptile,  the  connection  between  the  two  is  far  closer  than  between 
any  other  two  vertebrate  classes. 

Mammals  also  appear  to  have  had  a  reptilian  origin :  the 
numerous  reptilian  characters  of  the  Monotremata  certainly  point 
in  this  direction,  and  the  reproductive  processes  of  that  group  help 
us  to  understand  the  stages  by  which  the  large-yolked  egg  of  the 
ancestral  form,  with  the  embryo  developed  outside  the  body, 
may  have  given  place  to  the  secondarily  alecithal  egg  of  the 
typical    Mammal,    giving    rise    to    a    foetus    developed    within 
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the  uterus,  and  nourished  by  a  complete  placenta.  Thougli 
paleontology  does  not  reveal  to  us  the  actual  reptilian  progenitors 
of  the  Mammalia,  yet,  as  already  pointed  out,  there  are  some  of  the 
Anomodontia  (Theriodonta)  which  have  pronounced  manunalian 
resemblances  in  skeleton  and  teeth. 

The  following  diagram  may  serve  as  a  rough  illustration  of  the 
view  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages : — 
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Fig.  1249.— Diagram  illustrating  the  Mutual  Relationships  of  the  Chordata. 

On  the  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Phyla  op  Animals. 

It  will  be  advantageous  in  concluding  our  survey  of  the  animal 
kingdom  to  sum  up  with  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  phylogeny 
of  the  primary  groups  or  phyla,  since  that  of  the  sub-divisions 
of  each  phylum  has  already,  in  nearly  every  instance,  been 
discussed. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  useless  to  seek  for  the  ancestors  of  any  animal  among 
existing  forms.  As  far  as  we  know,  most  living  species  are  culmina- 
tions— terminal  branches  of  the  great  tree,  not  leading  directly  to 
any  other  form,  but  connected  only  at  the  fork  of  a  branch.  It  is, 
as  a  rule,  only  among  fossils  that  actual  ancestral  forms  are  to 
be  looked  for ;  hence  the  area  of  strict  phylogenetic  investigation 
is  very  limited,  and  in  most  instances  the  only  evidence  is  to  be 
sought  in  anatomy  and  embryology. 

Not  only  are  most  existing  species  culminations,  and  therefor- 
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ofE  the  direct  line  of  ancestry  of  other  species,  but,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  same  is  true  of  most  genera  and  families,  of  a  large 
majority  of  orders  and  classes,  and  even  of  most  phyla.  It  would 
certainly  seem  that  existing  Chordata,  MoUusca,  Arthropoda, 
Annulata,  Echinodermata,  Nemathelminthes,  and  Platyhelminthes 
are  all  independent  branches  of  the  animal  tree,  having  no  con- 
nection with  one  another  save  through  the  trunk. 

There  are,  however,  existing  groups  which  seem  to  represent 
actual  stages  in  the  existence  of  others.  For  instance,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  Amphibia  are  derived  from  Fishes  and 
Birds  from  Reptiles ;  that  if  we  could  discover  the  unknown 
ancestors  of  those  classes  they  would  be  classed  definitely  among 
Pisces  and  Reptilia  respectiveir.  though  probably  not  belonging  tS 
any  known  order. 

In  the  same  way  everything  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  higher  phyla  must  have  passed  through  some  kind  of 
coelenterate  stage,  and,  before  that,  some  kind  of  protozoan  stage, 
so  that  these  two  phyla  may  be  said  to  represent  actual  steps 
in  the  evolution  of  the  higher  forms.  It  is  therefore  legitimate  to 
assume,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  that  the  ancestors  of 
both  the  Coelenterata  and  the  Porifera  were  unicellular  or  "  non- 
ceUular  "  forms,  i.e.,  to  be  classed  among  the  Protozoa,  and  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  nine  higher  or  triploblastic  phyla  were  diploblastic 
forms,  i.e.,  to  be  classed  among  the  Coelenterata. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  triploblastic  phyla  appear  to  be  terminal 
or  culminating  groups.  There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  either 
of  the  three  highest  phyla — the  Chordata,  Mollusca,  and  Arthropoda 
— ever  passed  through  a  stage  which,  if  known,  would  be  classed 
among  Platyhelminthes,  Nemathelminthes,  Echinodermata,  or 
Annulata.  The  wide  occurrence  of  the  trochophore,  or  some 
similar  larval  form,  seems,  however,  to  indicate  a  certain  bond  of 
'union.  The  typical  trochophore  of  Annulata  and  Mollusca,  the 
echinopsBdium  of  Echinoderms,  the  ciliated  larva  of  Molluscoida, 
the  tomaria  of  Balanoglossus,  and  the  adult  Rotifer  present,  amid 
endless  diversity  in  detail,  common  characters  which,  in  the  absence 
of  better  evidence,  may  be  considered  as  indications  of  remote 
affinity.  The  Arthropoda  alone  among  the  higher  phyla  are  devoid 
of  even  this  slender  connection  with  lower  forms :  there  is  no 
indication  throughout  the  phylum  of  anything  approaching  to  a 
trochophore  ;  the  crustacean  nauplius  is  quite  sui  generis ;  and  the 
larval  forms  of  Insects  and  Arachnids  simply  suggest  a 
homonomously  segmented  ancestor.  This  suggestion  is  supported 
by  Peripatus,  the  cilia,  hollow  appendages,  nephridia,  and  ladder- 
like nervous  system  of  which  seem  to  point  to  its  derivation 
from  a  segmented  "  worm  "  not  far  removed  from  the  annulate 
type. 
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In  accordance  with  these  conclusions  the  mutual  relationships 
of  the  phyla  may  be  expressed  in  a  diagrammatic  form  as 
follows : — 
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Fig.  1250.— Diagram  illustrating  the  Mutual  Relationships  of  the  Phyla* 


SECTION     XIV 

DISTRIBUTION 

In  discussing  the  various  groups  of  animals,  the  subject  of  their 
geographical  and  geological  distribution  has  in  every  case  been 
referred  to,  and  the  reader  will  already  have  noticed  how  strikingly 
the  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  different  periods  of  its  geological  history,  differ  from  one 
another  in  respect  of  their  animal  inhabitants.  In  order  to  bring 
forward  the  facts  of  distribution  more  prominently,  the  present 
section  will  be  devoted  to  this  important  subject. 

1.  Geographical  Distribution. 

The  facts  and  ideas  of  which  the  subject  of  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution takes  cognisance  are  clearly  brought  out  by  comparing 
the  fauna  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  the  most  distant  of  her 
colonies.  New  Zealand,  including,  in  each  case,  the  adjacent 
islands.  The  two  countries  are  not  widely  different  in  size.  The 
climate  of  each  is  temperate.  Great  Britain  extending  from  about 
50°  to  60°  north  latitude,  and  having  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  about  48°  F.,  New  2iealand  extending  from  about  34°  to  48° 
south  latitude,  and  having  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  55°. 
Both  contain  mountainous  regions,  forests,  and  arable  land.  The 
climate  of  both  is  humid,  the  rainfall  of  Great  Britain  being  from 
about  25  to  30  inches  in  flat,  40  to  80  inches  or  more  in  mountainous 
districts,  while  the  average  rainfall  for  the  whole  of  New  Zealand 
is  about  50  to  55  inches.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  two 
countries  are  thus  very  similar,  the  chief  differences  being  the  far 
higher  summer  temperature  of  the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand, 
and  the  far  lower  winter  temperature  of  the  northern  part  of 
Great  Britain. 

But  when  we  come  to  compare  the  faimaB  of  the  two  countries 
these  similarities  disappear.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  about 
forty  species  of  native  land  Mammals,  including  Ungulata  (Wild 
Cattle,  Red  Deer,  Fallow  Deer,  &c.),  Camivora  (Fox,  Badger,  Wild 
Cat,  Stoat,  Marten,  &c.),  Rodentia  (Squirrel,  Rabbit,  Hare,  &c.)» 
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Insectivora  (Hedgehog,  Shrew,  and  Mole),  and  fifteen  species  of 
Bats.  Moreover,  within  the  historic  period,  the  Wolf,  Bear,  Wild 
Boar,  Reindeer,  and  Beaver  were  among  the  wild  animals  of 
Britain. 

In  New  2jealand,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  land  Mammals 
found  in  the  islands  previous  to  the  advent  of  Europeans  were  two 
species  of  Bats  {Chidinolobus  mono  and  Mystacina  tuberculata), 
the  Maori  Dog,  which  was  certainly  introduced  by  the  Maories 
who  colonised  New  Zealand  from  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands  not 
many  centuries  ago,  and  the  Maori  Eat  {Mm  maorum)^  which 
perhaps  owes  its  introduction  to  the  same  source.  With  the  excep- 
tion, then,  of  Seals,  two  Bats,  and  perhaps  a  Bat,  are  the  only 
native  Mammals  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Birds  of  the  two  countries  also  offer  a  marked  contrast. 
Great  Britain  has  no  native  Ratitad ;  in  New  Zealand  there  are 
now  living  five  species  of  Apteryx,  while  within  the  historic 
period — ^three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  or  less — ^there  lived  in 
the  two  islands  half-a-dozen  genera,  and  some  five-and-twenty 
species  of  Moas  (Dinomithidse).  Great  Britain  has  no  Parrots ; 
New  Zealand  has  two  species  of  Nestor,  seven  Farrakeets  of  the 
genus  CyanorhamphiLS,  and  the  extraordinary  Groimd  Parrot  or 
Kakapo  {Stringops).  On  the  other  hand  the  Finches  (Fringillidse) 
are  wholly  absent  in  New  Zealand,  but  abtmdantly  represented  in 
Great  Britain.  Moreover,  New  Zealand  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  number  of  flightless  Birds  included  in  its  fauna :  besides 
the  Kiwis  and  Moas,  there  are  Stringops  (Ground  Parrot) ;  Ocy- 
dromus,  Cabalus,  and  Notomis  (Rallidae) ;  Nesonetta  (the  flightless 
Duck  of  the  Auckland  Islands) ;  besides  the  extinct  Giant  Groose 
(Cnemiomis)  and  Giant  Rail  {Aptomis).  In  Great  Britain  none 
of  the  Birds  are  actually  flightless. 

As  to  Reptiles,  the  difference  is  less  striking,  but  is  still  suffi- 
ciently marked,  the  most  important  facts  being  the  entire  absence 
of  Snakes  in  New  Zealand  and  the  presence  of  Sphenodon,  the  only 
existing  representative  of  the  Rhynchocephalia.  Lizards  occur  in 
both  countries,  and  in  both  Crocodilia  are  wholly  absent,  and 
Ghelonia  occur  only  as  occasional  visitants. 

Great  Britain  possesses  four  species  of  Tailed  Amphibia  (Newts), 
and  the  same  number  of  Frogs  and  Toads.  In  New  Zealand 
Urodeles  are  entirely  absent,  and  there  are  only  two  rare  species 
of  Frogs. 

The  fresh-water  Fishes  of  Britain  are  numerous  and  varied ;  the 
most  important  are  the  various  species  of  Salmo  (Salmon  and 
Trout),  the  Perch,  Carp,  Grayling,  Pike,  Eels,  &c.  In  New  Zealand 
there  are  only  Eels,  a  small  salmonoid,  Retropinna,  not  found  else- 
where, several  species  of  Galaxias,  an  exclusively  Australasian, 
South  African,  and  South  American  Physostome,  and  a  small 
indigenous  genus  (Neochanna)  of  the  same  family.    The  differences 
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between  the  marine  Fishes,  though  obvious  enough,  are  less 
fundamental,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  New  Zealand  shore-fishes 
belonging  to  the  same  families,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  the 
same  genera  and  species,  as  those  of  Britain. 

Among  Mollusca  the  fresh-water  Unio  (fresh-water  Mussel)  is 
found  in  both  countries,  but  New  Zealand  has  no  species  of  the 
common  genus  Hdix  (Land-snail),  abundant  in  Great  Britain,  and 
its  moUuscan  fauna  generally  is  very  peculiar. 

The  Insect-fauna  of  New  Zealand  is  remarkable  for  the  paucity 
of  Butterflies — sixteen  species  against  about  seventy  in  Britain — 
and  for  the  abundance  of  Moths,  mostly  belonging  to  the  Micro- 
lepidoptera  and  the  Geometrina.  The  occurrence  of  Peripatus  in 
New  Zealand  furnishes  another  strong  point  of  contrast.  Amongst 
fresh-water  Crustacea,  the  British  Astacus  is  represented  by  an 
allied  genus  Paranephrops.  Among  marine  Crustacea  many  genera 
are  common  to  the  two  countries,  but  there  are  numerous 
peculiar  forms,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  New  Zealand 
species  of  Palinurus  belongs  to  a  more  generalised  type  than  the 
British  species,  having  no  stridulating  organ. 

The  British  Earthworms  all  belong  to  the  familiar  iMrnhricidcB 
(including  iMrnbricus)  and  Cryptodrilidw ;  in  New  Zealand  both 
these  families  are  absent,  and  the  majority  of  the  Earthworms 
belong  to  the  Megascolecidae,  including  the  genera  Acanthodrilus, 
OctochcetuSy  &c.  Lastly,  there  are  found  in  New  Zealand  nearly 
forty  species  of  Land  Planarians  and  one  terrestrial  Nemertean ; 
these  groups  are  represented  in  the  land-fauna  of  Britain  only  by 
one  species  of  the  former. 

That  these  striking  differences  are  quite  independent  of  climate, 
food,  &c. — ^in  other  words,  that  the  environment  in  the  one  country 
J3  in  no  way  inimical  to  the  fauna  of  the  other — is  shown  by  the 
zoological  history  of  New  Zealand  since  its  colonisation.  Apart 
from  domestic  animals,  the  Brown  Bat  {Mus  decumanus)  and  the 
House  Mouse  {Mus  domesticus)  are  now  as  common  in  New 
Zealand  as  in  Britain ;  the  Babbit  has  become  a  plague,  barely 
kept  in  check  by  constant  effort  stimulated  by  severe  legislative 
enactments ;  Deer  flourish  as  well  in  the  mountains  of  Otago  as 
in  those  of  Scotland ;  the  Birds  first  noticed  by  a  visitor  to  the 
settled  districts  of  the  colony  will  "probably  be  the  Sparrow,  Black- 
bird, Thrush,  Starling,  and  Goldfinch ;  and  Trout  have  become 
so  thoroughly  acclimatised  in  the  streams  and  lakes,  that  in  some 
districts  the  poorer  settlers,  like  the  British  apprentices  of  old, 
decline  to  eat  them.  We  thus  learn  to  distinguish  between  the 
native  or  indigeTious  fauna  of  a  country  and  the  introduced  fauna 
which  owes  its  existence  to  human  agency ;  in  comparing  the 
fanned  of  any  two  countries,  the  latter  element  must  of  course  be 
carefully  eliminated. 
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The  contrast  between  our  two  selected  countries  is  further 
emphasised  when  we  compare  the  fauna  of  each  with  that  of  the 
nearest  continental  area — ^the  f aima  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  fauna  of  New  Zealand  with  that  of 
Australia. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ked  Grouse  (Lagopus  scotiotis),  perhaps 
the  Coal  Tit  {Parus  hriUmnicus),  and  the  Long-tailed  Tit  {Paras 
rosea),  and  some  fifteen  species  of  fresh-water  Fishes,  the  British 
Vertebrates  are  all  found  on  the  European  continent.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  European  species  of  Mammals,  Birds, 
Reptiles,  Amphibians,  and  Fishes  which  do  not  occur  in  Great  Britain. 
The  British  fauna  may,  in  fact,  be  described  as  an  isolated  and 
somewhat  impoverished  section  of  the  general  European  fauna. 

Now  contrast  New  Zealand  with  Australia.    Of  the  two  New 
Zealand  Bats,  one  {Chalinolobus  mono)  occurs  also  in  Australia ;  the 
other  (Mystadna  tuberculata)  is  endemic,  that  is,  found  nowhere 
else.    Australia,    instead   of   having   a   Mammalian   fauna    com- 
prising only  two  Bats  and  a  doubtful  Rat,   possesses  a   large 
number  of  characteristic  Mammals,  all  except  the  Bats,  Rats,  and 
Mice,  and  the  Dingo  {Ganis  dingo),  being  either  Monotremes  or 
Marsupials.     Out  of  about  200  species  of  New  Zealand  Birds, 
fully  100  are  endemic ;  of  the  rest  only  about  50  are  found  in 
Australia.    Conversely  Australia  has  a  large  number  jof  charac- 
teristic   Birds,    belonging    to    famiUes    wholly    unrepresented    in 
New  Zealand,  such  as  the  Birds  of  Paradise  and  Bower  Birds  {Para- 
diseidce),  Cockatoos  {CacaiuidcB),    Mound-makers    {MegapodHdoB), 
the  Lyre-Bird  {Menura),  the  Emu,  and  the  Cassowary.  Among  Rep- 
tiles, Sphenodon,  i.e.,  the  entire  order  Rhynchocephalia,  is  endemic 
in  New  Zealand,  as  also  is  the  little  Gecko  NauUinus,  while  a 
small  genus  of  Lizards,  Lygosoma,  is  common  to  the  two  countries. 
AustraUa,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  possessing  a  large  number  of 
Lizards,  such  as  the  Monitors,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number 
of  its  Snakes,  a  group  quite  unrepresented  in  New  Zealand,  and 
has  two  species  of  Crocodiles  and  several  of  Chelonia.    Among 
Fishes,    the    presence    of    Ceratodus    in    Australia    is    specially 
remarkable.    The    fresh-water    Crajrfishes    of    each    country    are 
endemic,  those  of  New  Zealand  belonging  to  the  genus  Paranephrops, 
those    of   Australia   to    Astacopsis,  Cheraps,   and   EngcBiis.     The 
majority  of  the  Australian  Earthworms  belong  to  the  families 
PerichcBtidcB  and   CryptodrilidcB,   the   latter  including  the   Giant 
Earthworm  of  Gippsland  {Megascolides) ;  the  Megascolecidse  are 
represented,  but  are  not  dominant,  as  in  New  Zealand. 

Thiis,  while  the  zoological  resemblances  between  Great  Britain 

and  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  so  close  as  almost  to  amount  to 

identity,  there  is  more  difference,  zoologically  speaking,  between 

New   Zealand  and  Australia  than  between  Europe   and  North 

^  America,  or  between  England  and  Japan. 
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The  teasoQ  of  this  remarkable  contcast  ia  not  fat  to  seek. 
Geologically  speakii^.  Great  Britain  is  a  recently  detached  poitioti 
of  Europe,  having  been  united  with  it  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Qlacial  period  (Pleistocene),  and,  at  the  present  moment,  an 
elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  ^glish  Channel  to  the  amount  of 
260  feet  would  bring  about  a  re-union  (Fig.  1251),     Prior  to  this 


tbe  nsiirea  abow  the  depth  Id  titboma.    (Ftom  n 


anion,  moreover,  it  was  largely  submerged,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace 
of  its  Pliocene  fauna.  Thus,  the  British  animals  are  all  migrants 
from  Europe,  isolated  by  the  post-glacial  separation  front  Europe, 
and  the  absence  of  certain  European  forms  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  separation  took  place  too  early  to  allow  of  complete  migration. 
New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  being  separated  from 


the  nearest  contineot  by  21  tnUea  of  shallow  sea,  is  divided  from 
Australia  bj  1,000  miles  of  ocean — the  Tasman  Sea — varying 
from  2,000  to  2,600  fathoms  (12,000-16,600  feet)  in  depth.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  there  was  never  any  direct  connection  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  only  indication  of  even  an  indirect 
connection  is  afforded  by  the  existence  of  an  area  of  comparatively 
shallow  sea — i.e.,  under  1,000  fathoms — stretching  between  tbe 
North  Island  of  New  Zealand  on  the  one  hand  and  Northern 
Austraha  and  New  Guinea  on  tbe  other  (Fig.  1252).  It  would 
take,  therefore,  an  upheaval  of  over  6,000  feet  to  join  the  two 
countries,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  if  there  ever  was  a 


id  Australia  and  New  Zeulaail.    The  liKht 
KK  B  uspui  ui  iia>  uuiii  1,001)  fstJioias ;  the  dark  tiiade  lodlcatea  a 
aepui  01  Dwie  than  1,000  latboms.    (From  Wallace.) 

direct  connection,  either  by  continuous  land  or  by  a  chain  of 
islands,  such  connection  could  not  have  been  later  than  the  early 
part  of  the  Mesozoic  era. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  while  the  British  fauna  is  related 
exclusively  to  that  of  Europe,  the  New  Zealand  fauna  presents  not 
only  Austrahan  but  also  Polynesian  and  South  American  afi&nities. 
Some  of  the  Birds  are  represented  by  the  same  or  closely  allied 
species  in  New  Caledonia,  while  the  land  Molluscs  and  Insects, 
the  Fresh-water  Lamprey  {Geotria),  and  the  Earthworms,  show 
South  American  affinities.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  there  is  a  submerged  bank  of  less  depth  than 
the    surrounding    ocean— under    2,000    fathoms — passing    west- 
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w^ards  from  South  America,  and  including  many  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  ;  and  an  area,  also  of  less  than  2,000  fathoms, 
in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  sending  offshoots  northwards.  The  first 
of  these  may  possibly  indicate  a  former  westward  extension  of 
South  America,  the  second  a  former  Antarctic  land-area,  perhaps 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  existing  southern  conti- 
nents: The  whole  question  is  quite  unsettled  and  extremely 
obscure,  and  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  one  respect  the 
New  Zealand  fauna  shows  Ethiopian  aflSinities.  There  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Chatham  Islands,  a  small  group  about  400 
miles  to  the  east  of  New  Zealand,  the  remains  of  a  long-beaked 
Rail  {Diaphorapteryx),  evidently  not  long  extinct,  the  nearest  ally 
of  which  is  the  Red  Bird  {Aphanapteryx)  of  Mauritius,  known  to 
have  been  exterminated  by  human  agency.  Moreover,  the  great 
Ratite  Birds,  the  ^Epyomithidse,  of  Madagascar  show  undoubted 
affinities  with  the  Dinornithidse. 

The  foregoing  comparison  of  the  faunae  of  Great  Britain  and 
New  Zealand  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  certain  fundamental 
conceptions  of  zoo-geography. 

Insular  Faunae. — ^We  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  fauna  of  an  island  which  has  been  recently 
detached  from  a  great  continental  area  and  that  of  an  island 
which  has  remained  isolated  for  an  immense  and  unknown  period. 
In  the  one  case  the  fauna  has  a  strictly  continental  character, 
there  having  been  insufficient  time  for  modification  since  the 
separation  took  place.  In  the  other  case  immigration  has  taken 
place  from  various  sources  over  a  vast  period  of  time,  during  which 
modification  has  taken  place  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  give  rise  to 
new  or  endemic  species. 

Habitat,  Range,  and  Station. — Each  kind  of  animal  has,  as 
a  rule,  its  own  habitat,  fresh-water  in  one  case,  the  sea  between 
tide-marks  in  another,  marsh,  forest,  snow-clad  peaks,  and  so  on. 
A  similar  habitat  may  characterise  whole  genera  and  even  orders. 
Keeping  always  to  its  own  habitat,  the  range  of  an  animal  may 
extend  over  a  vast  area.  The  marsh-loving  Curlew,  for  instance, 
is  found  all  over  the  world ;  the  Cormorants  {Phalacrocorax),  Gulls 
(Larus),  some  Ducks  (Anas),  &c.,  are  also  cosmopolitan  or  world- 
wide in  distribution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  a  species, 
genus,  or  order  may  be  restricted  to  a  single  Umited  district.  The 
genus  Liopdma  (New  Zealand  Frog)  is  found  only  in  certain 
very  limited  areas  ;  the  species  Salmo  killinensis  (Loch 
Killin  Char)  occurs  only  in  Loch  Killin  in  Inverness-shire ;  the 
Order  Rhynchocephalia  is  confined  to  New  Zealand.  The  entire 
range  may  be  broken  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  number  of  stations, 
depending  sometimes  on  habitat,  sometimes  on  imknown  causes  ; 
the  Tuatara,  for  instance,  is  found  at  present  only  in  some  half- 
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dozen  small  islets,  each  of  which  is  a  station,  while  the  whole  of 
them  constitute  the  range  of  the  species. 

Barriers. — ^A  barrier  in  zoo-geography  implies  any  pemianent 
obstacle  to  the  dispersal  of  a  species.  For  instance,  the  Tasman 
Sea  is  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  passage  of  most  animals  be- 
tween Australia  and  New  Zealand,  strong-flying  birds  being  the 
only  species  able  to  cross  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
Birds  able  to  pass  so  narrow  a  strait  as  the  British  Channel  is  very 
considerable,  while  still  narrower  arms  of  the  sea  may  be  crossed 
by  a  large  proportion  of  Mammals,  Insects,  &c.  Thus  barriers  are 
of  unequ^  importance  according  to  the  particular  animfds  under 
discussion ;  wide  deserts  and  lofty  snow-covered  mountain  ranges 
are  impassable  to  most  species  ;  to  some  even  a  narrow  river  or  arm 
of  the  sea  is  insuperable. 

Means  of  Dispersal. — ^Most  Mammals  and  many  Beptiles  can 
swim  across  rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea  if  not  too  broad  ;  thus 
narrow  straits  and  rivers  are  of  no  significance  as  barriers  to  the 
dispersal  of  many  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  rivers  of  even 
moderate  breadth  are  insuperable  barriers  to  Monkeys,  which  are 
unable  to  swim. 

Aerial  animals  can  overcome  many  of  the  barriers  impassable  to 
flightless  forms.  Birds  of  strong  flight  often  pass  over  immense 
stretches  of  ocean.  For  instance,  a  Cuckoo  {Eudynamis  taitensis) 
habitually  winters  in  Fiji  and  other  Pacific  islands,  and  spends 
its  summer  in  New  Zealand,  traversing  the  enormous  distance 
of  1,500  miles  twice  a  year.  Many  Insects  also  are  able  to  fly 
great  distances,  especially  when  carried  by  gales. 

Mechanical  dispersal  is  an  important  factor  in  the  case  of  many 
animals.  Small  Crustacea  and  Molluscs  may  be  carried  great 
distances  in  the  mud  adhering  to  the  feet  of  Birds.  Infusoria,  the 
eggs  of  Eotifers,  and  other  microscopic  forms  may  be  transported 
in  the  dried  condition  by  wind.  Birds  and  Insects  are  frequently 
blown  out  to  sea  and  carried  for  immense  distances,  and  Mammals, 
Reptiles,  &c.,  may  be  widely  distributed  by  being  carried  on  drift- 
wood, or  on  floating  islands  or  "  rafts  "  formed  of  large  masses  of 
matted  vegetation,  such  as  are  often  detached  by  storms  in  the 
tropics.  Finally,  the  dispersal  of  many  fixed  or  shore-haunting 
animals  is  ensured  by  their  free-swimming  larvae. 

Importance  of  the  various  Groups  of  Animals  in  Zoo- 
Geography. — In  close  dependence  on  the  means  of  dispersal  we 
have  the  fact  that  the  various  groups  of  animals  are  of  very 
unequal  value  in  the  study  of  distribution.  The  greater  the 
facilities  for  the  transport  of  any  species  across  a  given  barrier, 
the  less  significance  will  attach  to  its  occurrence  on  both  sides  of  the 
barrier.  Conversely,  when  a  species,  having  few  or  no  facilities  for 
dispersal,  is  found  on  opposite  sides  of  an  important  barrier,  the 
natural  conclusion  is  either  that  the  barrier  is  of  comparatively 
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recent  formation,  and  that  the  two  areas  separated  by  it  were  once, 
so  to  speak,  in  zoological  continuity,  or  that  the  species  in  question 
is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  was  widely  dispersed  at  a  time  when  the 
arrangement  of  the  iknd-surface  was  verf  difEerent  from  what  it  is 
at  the  present  day.  For  instance,  the  occurrence  of  strong-flying 
Birds,  such  as  Gulls  and  Cormorants,  in  widely  separated  countries 
is  a  fact  of  no  significance  in  determining  the  mutual  relationships 
of  the  faunae  of  those  countries.  But  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
species  of  Fresh-water  Crayfish — ^to  which  the  narrowest  arm  of 
the  sea  is  an  insuperable  barrier— in  Great  Britain  and  the 
European  Continent  is  explained  only  by  the  fact — of  which 
there  is  independent  evidence — that  the  English  Channel  is  of 
recent  formation.  And  when  we  find  the  various  species  of 
Peripatus  dotted  over  the  earth's  surface  in  an  apparently  casual 
manner,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  tlus  genus  must 
formerly  have  been  very  widely  and  continuously  distributed  and 
subsequently  exterminated  over  the  greater  part  of  its  range  ; 
since  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  either  the  adult  or  the 
yoimg  of  this  creature,  living  in  rotten  wood  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  having  been  transported  between  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  or  between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  discontinuity  in 
the  distribution  of  a  species  or  other  group  is  evidence  of  its 
antiquity.  In  addition  to  Peripatus,  the  Dipnoi  and  the  Tapirs 
may  be  mentioned  as  examples. 

It  will  be  seen  that  terrestrial  and  fresh- water  animals  are  of 
more  importance,  from  the  point  of  view  of  zoo-geography,  than 
marine  forms.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  littoral  species 
are  of  greater  significance  than  pelagic  or  abyssal.  Amongst 
land  animals,  those  which  are  unable  to  swim,  and  those  which 
cannot  survive  immersion  in  salt  water,  are  of  more  importance 
than  strong  swimmers,  or  than  such  forms  as  are  able  to  live  for 
a  prolonged  period  on  driftwood,  or  in  mud  attached  to  the  feet 
of  Birds. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  said  above  about  there  being 
no  special  significance  to  be  attached  to  the  distribution  of  certain 
strong-fljdng  Birds,  it  must  be  remarked  that  this  is  by  no  means 
true  of  migratory  Birds.  Many  British  Birds,  such  as  the  Swallow, 
Cuckoo,  Swift,  &c.,  spend  the  summer  in  England,  the  winter  in 
South  Europe  or  Africa.  One  of  the  New  Zealand  Cuckoos  winters 
in  Australia,  the  others  in  Fiji  or  some  other  Pacific  islands.  Birds 
capable  of  such  feats  of  flight  might,  one  would  think,  soon 
overspread  the  globe ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  species  is 
found  to  keep  strictly  to  its  own  definite  line  of  migration,  even 
across  1,000-1,500  miles  of  sea. 

Having  now  indicated  the  general  character  of  the  facts  and 
problems  connected  with  the  subject  of  zoo-geography,  we  may 
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proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  Zoo-g^ographi<^al  Regions 
into  which  the  land-surface  of  the  earth  is  divided  (see  Fig.  1253). 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  determination  of  these 
regions  depends  largely  upon  the  classes  of  animals  upon  which 
stress  is  laid,  the  peopling  of  any  given  portion  of  the  earth  by  a 
particular  class  depending  upon  the  time  during  which,  it  has  been 
in  existence  and  its  means  of  dispersal.  Thus  regions  founded  upon 
the  distribution  of  MoUusca  mil  difier  from  those  depending  on 
Reptiles  or  on  Birds.  The  regions  adopted  here  are  mainly 
founded  on  the  distribution  of  Birds  and  Mammals. 

The  whole  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Arabia  north  of  tlie  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  except  India,  Burmah,  Siam,  and 
South-East  China,  together  with  Japan,  Iceland,  the  Azores,  and 
the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  are  so  similar  in  their  animal  pro- 
ductions as  to  form  a  single  division  of  the  earth's  surface  c«dled 
the  PalsBarctic  Region.  This  region  is  bounded  on  the  north, 
west,  and  east  by  ocean,  but  its  southern  limits  are  at  first  sight 
less  obvious.  It  appears  strange,  for  instance,  that  Northern  Africa 
and  Arabia  should  be  included  in  this  region,  the  Mediterranean 
being,  as  it  were,  ignored  as  a  boundary.  But  the  facts  show  that 
the  great  line  of  sandy  deserts  in  the  region  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  the  Sahara  in  Africa,  and  Roba  el  KhaU  in  Arabia,  form  a 
far  more  efficient  barrier  to  the  dispersal  of  species  than  the 
Mediterranean,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  was  direct  land 
connection  between  Europe  and  North  Africa  during  the 
Pleistocene  period.  In  Asia  the  Himalayas  form  an  effective 
barrier,  which  has  existed  since  Tertiary  times,  between  Thibet  and 
India ;  an  ill-defined  line  of  country  following  the  course  of  the  Indus 
continues  the  boundary  south-west  to  the  shores  of  the  Arabian 
Sea ;  and  another  iU-defined  area  passing  south  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  and  travelling  northward  to  Shanghai,  constitutes  the 
eastern  end  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  region. 

None  of  the  larger  groups  of  animals,  no  orders  or  even  fanuhes, 
are  absolutely  confined  to  this  region,  the  characteristics  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  define  without  descending  to  genera  and  species. 
The  Moles  {Talpidce),  Sheep  and  Goats  {Ovidce),  and  Dormice,  the 
Pheasants,  Robins,  Magpies,  and  many  other  Birds,  are  highly 
characteristic,  and  many  species  of  Deer,  Oxen,  and  Antelopes, 
Rodents,  Passerines  and  other  Birds,  Reptiles,  Amphibians — in- 
eluding  Proteus — and  fresh-water  Fishes,  are  endemic. 

The  Palaearctic  region  includes,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  all  the 
northern  portion  of  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  western  hemisphere,  viz..  North  America,  with  Green- 
land, constitutes  the  Nearctic  Region.  It  also  is  bounded  by 
the  ocean  on  its  northern,  eastern,  and  western  sides,  while  in  the 
south  an  ill-defined  tract  of  country,  passing  between  Cape  San 
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liucas  on  the  west  and  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  on  the  east, 
separates  it  from  the  Neotropical  region. 

The  Nearctic  differs  from  the  PalsBarctic  region  in  the  possession 
of  several  characteristic  Mammals,  such  as  Opossums  (DiddphyidcB)^ 
the  Skunk,  Bacoon,  &c. ;  many  Birds,  such  as  the  Blue-jays, 
and  Turkey-buzzards,  &c. ;  Reptiles,  such  as  Rattlesnakes  and 
Iguanas ;  Amphibians,  including  the  Axolotl,  Necturus,  Siren,  and 
other  large  Urodeles  ;  and  numerous  fresh-water  Fishes,  including 
Amia,  Lepidosteus,  Polyodon,  and  Scaphirhynchus.  Only  three 
entire  families  are  endemic,  two  of  Rodents,  and  one  of  Passerines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resemblances  between  the  two  northern 
regions  are  very  close.  Both  possess  Wild  Cats,  Hyaenas,  Foxes, 
Weasels,  Bears,  Elk,  Deer,  Wild  Oxen,  Beavers,  Voles,  Squirrels, 
Marmots,  and  Hares,  the  species  of  the  one  region  being  all  closely 
allied  to,  and  sometimes  identical  with,  those  of  the  other.  Thrushes, 
Wrens,  Tits,  and  Finches  are  also  common  to  the  two  regions,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  differences  between  them  are,  as  we  shall  see, 
nothing  like  so  striking  as  those  between  either  of  them  and  the 
region  or  regions  bounding  it  to  the  south.  Hence  the  Palsearctic 
and  Nearctic  regions  are  sometimes  grouped  together  as  a  single 
Holarctic  Region, 

In  the  southern  regions  the  characteristic  features  are  much 
more  striking.  The  Ethiopian  Region  is  constituted  by  the 
whole  of  Africa  and  Arabia  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  together 
with  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  Rodriguez,  and  the 
Seychelles.  The  region  is  bounded  by  sea  on  the  west,  south, 
and  east,  but  on  the  north  it  is  perfectly  continuous  with  the 
Palsearctic  region,  and  it  certainly  seems  a  very  remarkable  fact, 
until  we  remember  what  an  impassable  barrier  is  afforded  by  a 
sandy  desert  of  great  extent,  that  there  should  be  more  difference 
between  the  faunae  of  northern  and  central  Africa  than  between 
those  of  England  and  Japan,  or  of  Alaska  and  Florida. 

Among  the  animals  most  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region 
and  not  found  elsewhere  are  the  Gorilla,  the  Chimpanzee,  several 
Baboons,  and  the  large  majority  of  Lemurs,  including  the  curious 
Aye-aye  {Chiromys) ;  several  peculiar  Insectivora,  such  as  the 
Golden  Moles  (ChrysochhridcB),  and  the  River  Shrew  (Pota- 
fnogale) ;  the  African  Elephant,  the  Hippopotamus,  two  or  three 
species  of  Rhinoceros,  the  Zebras  and  Quaggas,  the  Giraffe  and 
Okapi,  and  more  than  seventy  species  of  Antelopes ;  the 
Aardvark  (Orycteropus),  one  of  the  most  singular  types  of 
Edentata ;  the  Plantain-eaters  (Musiphagidw),  the  Secretary 
Bird  {Serpentarius),  and  many  other  families  and  genera  of 
Birds ;  numerous  snakes  and  other  Reptiles,  and  several  fresh- 
water Fishes,  including  the  Dipnoan  Protopterus,  and  the  Ganoid 
Pohjpterus,    The  Lion,  Leopard,  and  Ostrich  are  also  characteristic, 
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although    not    actually  endemic,  since    the    two    former   extend 
into    wie    Palaearctic    and    Oriental    regions,   while     the    Ostrich  1 
occurs  in  Arabia  and  Syria.    Almost  equally  remarkable  are  tlv*  I 
negative  pecuUarities  of  the  region,  and  especially   the   absence 
of  Bears,  Deer,  and  Oxen,  and  the   extreme   paucity    of  Goat\ 
Sheep,  true  Pigs  {Su8)y  and  Shrews. 

The  great  island  of  Madagascar  is  characterised  by  the  immense 
number  of  Lemurs,  the  absence  of  Monkeys,  and  the  povertv 
of  its  carnivorous  and  ungulate  fauna,  the  Lions,  Antelopes,  &c.. 
of  the  African  continent  being  all  absent.  Most  of  its  Mammak 
are  endemic,  only  three  out  of  twenty-eight  (including  Bats)  being 
found  in  Africa.  The  Birds,  also,  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  African  continent.  It  shows  affinities  with  America  in  the 
])resence  of  a  peculiar  family  of  Insectivora  (CentetidcB),  otherwise 
found  only  in  the  West  Indies,  and  of  certain  Snakes  ;  and  its 
relationships  with  India  are  so  marked  that  it  has  been  proposed 
to  account  for  them  by  assuming  the  former  existence  of  a 
land  connection,  in  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  times,  extending  north- 
eastward across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  represented  at  the  present 
day  by  the  Seychelles  and  other  neighbouring  islands.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  authorities  these  peculiarities  entitle  Madagascar  and 
the  adjacent  islands  to  rank  as  a  distinct  zoo-geographical  region. 

The  Oriental  Region  consists  of  India,  Burmah,  Siam,  south- 
eastern China,  and  certain  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
including  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines.  As  we 
have  seen,  it  is  separated  from  the  Palsearctic  region  by  the 
Himalayas,  continued  on  the  west  by  a  tract  of  country  following 
the  course  of  the  Indus,  and  on  the  east  by  a  region  curving  at 
first  southwards  and  finally  northwards  to  Shanghai.  The  south- 
eastern boundary  is  an  imaginary  line,  known  as  WaUace^s  line, 
which  passes  between  the  small  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok,  then 
through  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  between  Borneo  and  Celebes,  and 
finally  to  the  east  of  the  Philippines.  The  islands  to  the  north- 
west of  this  line — conveniently  (fistinguished  as  the  Indo- Malayan 
Islands — belong  to  the  Oriental  region,  those  to  the  south-east— 
the  Austro-Malayan  Islands — to  the  Australian  region.  Curiously 
enough,  the  zoological  differences  between  the  two  groups  of 
islands  are  more  marked  between  Bali  and  Lombok,  separated 
by  a  deep  channel  of  only  about  twenty  miles  in  width,  than 
between  Borneo  and  Celebes,  separated  by  the  whole  width  of  the 
Straits  of  Macassar. 

The  most  characteristic  members  of  the  Oriental  fauna  are  the 
Orang-utan  (Simia),  the  Gibbons  (HylokUes  and  Siamanga),  and 
numerous  Lemurs ;  the  Tiger,  which,  however,  extends  into  the 
Palaearctic  region,  and  several  Bears  and  Civets ;  the  Indian 
Elephant,  the  Indian  Tapir,  three  species  of  RhinoceroSj  and  the 
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Chevrotains  or  Mouse-deer  (TragulidoB) ;  and  several  large  and 
handsome  Gallinaceous  Birds,  such  as  the  Peacock,  Argus 
Pheasant,  and  Jungle-fowl.  The  resemblances  to  the  Ethiopian 
I{.egion  are  numerous  and  striking,  among  the  most  important 
being  the  presence  of  the  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  the  higher  Apes, 
Lemurs,  and  Manis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  Deer  and 
Bears  furnishes  a  characteristic  difference. 

The  Australian  Region  includes  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  the 
Austro-Malayan  Islands  as  defined  above,  from  Celebes  and 
Liombok  on  the  west  to  the  Solomon  Islands  on  the  east,  the 
most  important  of  them  being  the  immense  island  of  Papua  or 
New  Guinea.  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia  are  very  generally 
included  in  this  region,  but  it  is  more  convenient,  on  the  whole, 
to  treat  them  apart. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  region  is  the  almost  total 
absence  of  Eutheria,  the  Mammalian  fauna  belonging  maroly  to 
the  Marsupials  and  Monotremes.  The  last-named  order  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  this  region,  while  Marsupials  occur  elsewhere 
only  in  America.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  Dingo  or  Aus- 
tralian Wild  Dog,  which  is  probably  indigenous,  the  imiversally 
distributed  groups  of  Bats,  Mice,  and  Bats,  and,  in  some 
of  the  islands  bordering  on  the  Oriental  region.  Deer,  Civets, 
and  Pigs.  The  abundance  of  Marsupials  is  very  remarkable,  all 
the  leading  groups  of  that  sub-class,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Didelphyidae,  or  American  Opossums,  and  Gcenolestes,  being 
strictly  endemic. 

Equally  striking  is  the  number  and  peculiarity  of  the  endemic 
Birds,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Emus  and  Cassowaries, 
the  Mound-makers  or  Brush  Turkeys  (TalegaUus,  &c.),  the  Birds 
of  Paradise  and  Bower-birds,  the  Lyre-bird  (Menura)^  the  Cockatoos 
and  Brush-tongued  Lories.  The  great  number  and  variety  of 
Parrots,  Kingfishers,  and  Pigeons  is  also  a  marked  feature,  as  also 
is  the  absence  of  Pheasants,  Woodpeckers,  Finches,  and  other 
Birds  abundant  in  the  Oriental  region.  Snakes,  Lizards,  and 
Frogs  are  abundant,  and  in  the  rivers  of  Queensland  occurs 
Ceratodus,  one  of  the  three  existing  genera  of  Dipnoi. 

The  New  Zealand  Region  comprises  the  three  islands  of 
New  2iealand  (North,  South,  and  Stewart's  Islands),  together  with 
Norfolk,  Lord  Howe,  and  the  Eermadec  Islands  to  the  north,  the 
Chatham  Islands  to  the  east,  and  the  Bounty,  Antipodes,  Auckland, 
Campbell,  and  Macquarie  Islands  to  the  south. 

The  characteristics  of  the  New  Zealand  f aima  have  already  been 
dealt  with  in  some  detail.  The  total  absence  of  land  Mammals, 
with  the  exception  of  two  Bats  and  a  Rat,  the  latter  probably 
introduced ;   the  large  proportion  of  endemic  Birds,   many  of 
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which  are  flightless ;  the  exclusive  possession  of  more  than  half 
the  known  genera,  and  of  a  large  majority  of  the  species  of  Ratitae, 
and  of  the  entire  order  RhynchocephaUa ;  the  total  absence  of 
Ophidia,  Chelonia,  and  Crocodilia ;  the  paucity  of  Lacertilia  and 
the  almost  total  absence  of  Amphibia  ;  sdl  these  f aunal  characters 
combine  to  make  New  Zealand  one  of  the  best  marked  and  most 
peculiar  tracts  on  the  earth's  surface. 

One  or  two  facts  must  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  smaller 
islands  of  the  region.  In  Norfolk  Island  there  existed  until 
recently  a  flightless  Rail,  Notamis  aJba,  belonging  to  a  genus  the 
only  other  species  of  which  lives  or  lived  in  New  Zealand.  In 
Phillip  Tsland,  close  to  Norfolk  Island,  Nestor  producttis  formerly 
occurred,  a  member  of  an  endemic  New  Zealand  family  of  Parrots. 
In  Lord  Howe  Island  there  is  a  species  of  the  endemic  New 
Zealand  flightless  Rail  Ocydromus.  These  three  facts  all  point  to 
a  former  partial  or  complete  land  connection  between  New  Zealand 
and  the  islands  in  question.  The  remaining  islands  are  closely 
related  to  New  Zealand,  but  with  greatly  impoverished  faunae. 
In  Macquarie  Island,  the  southernmost  land  outside  the  Antarctic 
circle,  there  has  recently  been  discovered  an  Earthworm  with 
distinct  South  American  affinities. 

The  Pol3rnesian  Region  embraces  the  numerous  groups  of 
islands  lying  within  the  tropics  to  the  east  and  north  of  the 
Austro-Malayan  Islands.  The  most  important  groups  are  New 
Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides,  Fiji,  the  Friendly  Islands,  Samoa, 
the  Society  Islands,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  are  aU 
typical  oceanic  islands,  that  is,  they  are  of  volcanic  origin,  have  no 
stratified  rocks,  and  show  no  indication  of  former  connection  with 
any  continental  area. 

In  correspondence  with  their  isolated  position,  the  faunae  of 
these  islands,  although  exhibiting  great  variety  from  one  group  to 
another,  all  agree  in  the  absence  of  Land  Mammals,  except  Bats, 
and — with  one  or  two  exceptions — of  Amphibians,  in  the  small 
total  number  of  species,  and  in  the  very  large  proportion  of  endemic 
species.  The  islands  have  evidently  been  peopled  by  waifs  and 
strays  from  other  lands,  at  periods  so  remote  that  most  of  the 
immigrants  have  assumed  the  character  of  distinct  species,  or  even, 
especially  in  the  isolated  Sandwich  Islands,  of  distinct  genera. 

On  the  whole,  the  affinities  of  the  Polynesian  fauna  are  dis- 
tinctly Australian  ;  they  present,  however,  certain  American  char- 
acteristics, especially  in  the  occurrence  of  Lizards,  belonging  to  the 
American  family  of  the  Iguanidae,  in  Fiji.  Amongst  the  most 
notable  endemic  forms  are  the  Dodo-like  Pigeon,  Diduncvlus,  in 
Samoa ;  the  Kagu  (Rhinochelus),  a  remarkable  genus  of  Grallae,  in 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  Drepanidce,  a  family  of  Passerines  allied 
to  the  American  Greenlets,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.    Polynesia 
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oannot  be  said  to  form  a  well-defined  region,  the  islands  composing 
it  being  united  largely  on  the  ground  of  convenience. 

In  the  Neotropical  Region  we  have  once  more  an  immense 
tract  of  land,  presenting  such  well-defined  faunal  characteristics  as 
make  it  one  of  the  best-marked  of  all  the  zoo-geographical  regions. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  free  connection  with  the 
Nearctic  region,  the  two  being  separated  by  an  ill-defined  tran- 
sition-region formed  by  the  northern  part  of  Mexico.  The  Neo- 
tropical region  includes,  therefore,  the  tropical  part  of  North 
America,  as  well  as  the  whole  South  American  Continent,  the 
Antilles  or  West  Indies,  the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  Juan  Fernandez.  Both  geological  and  zoological 
evidence  points  to  a  complete  separation  pf  the  two  Americas 
during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods. 

The  endemic  animals  of  the  region  are  very  numerous  and 
characteristic.  They  include,  among  Mammalia,  the  Prehensile- 
tailed  Monkeys  (Cebidw)  and  the  Marmosets  {Hapalidce) ;  the  Chin- 
chillas and  Cavies,  two  pecuhar  families  of  Rodents ;  the  Jaguar ; 
the  Llamas  and  Peccaries,  and  a  species  of  Tapir ;  the  Sloths, 
Armadillos  and  Ant-eaters — three  entire  families  of  Edentata. 
The  Opossums  {Didelphyidce)  are  also  very  characteristic,  though 
not  actually  endemic,  since  they  extend  into  the  Nearctic  region. 
A  single  additional  Marsupial  (Ccenolestes)  of  uncertain  aflinities 
has  been  found  in  the  extreme  south.  Among  Birds  the  chief 
endemic  forms  are  the  three  species  of  Rhea,  constituting  the  entire 
order  RheaB ;  the  Tinamous,  forming  the  order  Crypturi ;  the 
Toucans,  Screamers,  Oil-bird  {Steatomis),  Hoatzin  {OpisthocomiLs)^ 
and  many  others.  The  Humming-birds,  although  extending  into 
the  Nearctic  Region,  are  a  characteristic  group.  Boas,  Rattle- 
snakes, Iguanas,  Crocodiles,  and  Caimans  are  abundant,  and  among 
the  fresh-water  Fish  are  the  Electric  Eel  {Gymnotus),  and  Lepido- 
siren,  one  of  the  three  existing  genera  of  Dipnoi. 

The  negative  characteristics  of  this  region  are  also  very  remark- 
able. Except  in  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  there  are 
no  Insectivora  ;  Civets,  Oxen,  Sheep,  Antelopes,  and  true  Swine 
(Suince)  are  altogether  absent,  and  there  are  very  few  species  of 
Deer ;  Crows  and  Ravens  are  also  practically  unrepresented. 

In  the  West  Indies  there  are  no  Edentata,  Monkeys,  or  Car- 
nivora,  and  there  occurs  a  peculiar  Insectivore,  Solenodon, 
belonging  to  the  Centetidae,  otherwise  found  only  in  Madagascar. 
The  Galapagos  Archipelago,  a  group  of  oceanic  islands,  about  600 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  continent,  has  at  the  most  two  Mammals, 
a  Bat  and  a  Mouse ;  its  Birds  are  very  different  from  those  of 
the  mainland,  and  include  many  endemic  species  ;  and  among  the 
Reptiles  are  the  gigantic  Tortoises  (Testudo),  of  which  different 
species  occur  in  the  various  islands. 
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The  general  relations  of  the  zoo-geographical  regions   may  be 
express^  in  a  diagrammatic  form  as  follows  : — 


PALACARCTIC 


N      E    A    R    C    T     I     C 


ORIENTAL 


POLYNESIAN 


ETHIOPIAN 


AUSTRALIAN — NEW  ZEALAND 


NEOTROPICAL 


Iio.  1253. — Diagram  showing  the  general  relations  of  the  zoo-geographical  regtons. 


2.  Bathymetrical  Distribution. 

The  foregoing  pages  have  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  facts 
connected  with  geographical  or  horizontal  distribution.  We  now 
turn  to  bathymetrical  or  vertical  distribution — ^the  facts  concerning 
the  distribution  of  animals  at  various  depths  of  the  sea  or  of 
lakes,  and  at  various  heights  of  the  land. 

The  region  of  greatest  abundance  of  marine  life,  as  regards 
both  the  number  of  genera  and  species  and  of  individuals,  is  the 
littoral  or  shore-region.  The  rocks  left  dry  by  the  retreating 
tide,  the  rock-pools  exposed  at  low  water,  and  the  forests  of  kelp 
at  the  limit  of  low  tide  or  a  few  fathoms  below  possess  an  extra- 
ordinarily rich  and  abundant  fauna,  including  all  the  Calcareous 
Sponges  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  groups,  Hydroid 
Zoophytes,  Sea-anemones  and  Corals,  Echinodermata,  Turbellaria, 
Nemeitinea,  Polychasta,  Polyzoa,  Brachiopoda,  decapod  Cmstacea, 
Pelecypoda,  Gastropoda,  Octopoda,  and  Teleostei.  Numerous 
examples  of  other  groups — Protozoa,  the  lower  Crustacea,  Insecta, 
and  Elasmobranchii — are  also  Uttoral,  and  Penguins,  Seals,  and 
Sirenia  may  be  included  in  the  list. 

Next  in  abundance  to  the  httoral  is  the  pelagic  or  ocean- 
surface  fauna,  including  animals  which  live  habitually  on  the 
surface  or  at  slight  depths  of  the  ocean,  often  far  from  land. 
Amongst  them  are  many  Foraminifera,  such  as  Globigerina  and 
Hastigerina,  the  Radiolaria,  the  Siphonophora,  the  majority  of 
Medusse,  both  hydrozoan  and  scyphozoan,  nearly  the  whole  class 
of  Ctenophora,  many  Entomostraca  and  Schizopoda,  the  hemi- 
pterous  Insect  Halobates,  the  Pteropoda,  Heteropoda,  and  some 
other  Gastropods,  such  as  Glaucus,  most  Cephalopods,  Pyrosoma 
and  the  Salps,  numerous  Teleosts,  such  as  Herrings,  Flying-fish, 
Mackerel,  &c.,  the  greater  number  of  Sharks,  and  the  majority  of 
Cetacea. 
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The  pelagic  Invertebrates  are  mostly  distinguished  by  great 
transparency,  and  by  being  either  colourless  or  of  a  blue  or  violet 
hue.  Pelagic  Fishes  are  usually  grey  or  steel-blue  above,  white 
beneath,  presenting  none  of  the  briUiant  colours,  varied  mark- 
ings, and  extraordinary  forms  so  often  found  among  Shore-fishes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many  littoral  animals  are  pelagic 
in  the  larval  condition,  or  during  some  phase  of  their  Ufe-lnstory, 
e.gr.,  many  Sponges,  fixed  Hydrozoa  and  Actinozoa,  Echinodermata, 
Aiinulata,  Mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  Fishes. 

The  abyssal  or  deep-sea  fauna  is  far  more  abundant  than 
might  be  supposed  from  the  physical  conditions— immense  pres- 
sure and  absence  of  light  and  of  vegetation.  In  most  parts  of  the 
world  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  at  depths  from  400  to  2,000-2,500 
fathoms,  is  formed  of  a  greyish  mud  called  ghbigerina-ooze,  con- 
sisting largely  of  the  shells  of  Foraminifera,  such  as  Globigerina, 
Orbulina,  &c.,  which  have  for  the  most  part  sunk  to  the  bottom 
after  death.  Below  2,600  fathoms  the  sea-bottom  is  formed  of  a 
red  clay,  in  which  shells  are  absent,  having  apparently  been 
dissolved  during  their  descent  to  the  greater  depth. 

Living  on  the  sea-bottom,  and  most  abundant  on  the  globigerina- 
ooze,  are  representatives  of  many  groups  of  animals  :  Sponges, 
especially  HexactineUida ;  a  few  MedussB  and  Corals ;  examples 
of  all  classes  of  Echinoderms,  Stalked  Crinoids  and  Holothurians 
being  especially  abundant;  Crustaceans,  particularly  Schizopods 
and  Prawns ;  and  Teleosts.  Crabs,  Molluscs,  and  Annulates 
are  rare. 

Many  abyssal  animals  are  bUnd,  including  several  of  the 
Crustacea  ;  many  others  are  phosphorescent,  and  thus  supply  their 
own  light  in  an  otherwise  dark  environment.  The  deep-sea 
Teleosts  are  often  of  very  grotesque  appearance,  with  immense 
heads,  wide  mouths  furnished  with  long,  pointed  teeth,  extremely 
distensible  stomachs,  and  phosphorescent  organs  arranged  in  rows 
along  the  body  (see  Fig.  894).  Other  forms,  such  as  the  Ribbon- 
fish  (Regalecus),  attain  a  great  size,  and  are  toothless.  When 
brought  to  the  surface,  the  expansion  of  the  gases  in  the  interior 
of  the  deep-sea  Teleosts  often  bursts  the  air-bladder,  and  produces 
a  general  disintegration  of  the  tissues. 

Plankton,  Nekton,  and  Benthos. — Besides-  being  arranged 
>vith  regard  to  their  relations  to  the  shore,  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  its  bed,  marine  animals  are  also  conveniently  classified 
on  the  basis  of  their  capacity  for  movement.  Many  forms,  such 
as  Medusae,  Siphonophora,  Ctenophora,  Salps,  and  numerous 
pelagic  larva  are  carried  along  passively  by  oceanic  currents,  their 
own  powers  of  progression  being  of  the  feeblest.  Such  animals 
together  constitute  the  Plankton,  or  "  drifting-fauna."  Others 
swim  actively  by  means  of  fins  or  other  appendages,  such  as  the 
pelagic  Teleosts  and  Elasmobranchs,   Schizopods,   Prawns,   and 
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Squids — they  form  the  Nekton,  or  "  swimming-fauna."  Others, 
again,  have  no  natatory  organs,  and  are  either  permanently  fixed, 
like  Zoophytes  and  Stalk^  Crinoids,  or  move  by  creeping  over 
the  sea-bottom,  like  Starfishes,  Holothurians,  Ghsetopods,  &c.  ; 
such  forms  constitute  the  Benthos,  or  "  bottom-fauna." 

The    Fresh-water    Fauna     presents     certain    characteristic 
features,  and  is  divisible  into  fluvicUile  forms,  inhabiting  streams 
and  rivers,  and  lacustrine  forms,  inhabiting  lakes.    It  is  very  rich 
in  Lobosa,  Heliozoa,  Flagellata,  and  Infusoria,  but  contains  very 
few  Foraminifera  and  no  Radiolaria.    Among  Sponges  there  is 
only  a  single  fresh-water  family,  the  Spongillidse  :  among  Hydrozoa 
only  four  genera.  Hydra,  Cordylophora,  Limnocodium,  and  Limno- 
cnida ;  and  among  Actinozoa  and  Ctenophora  not  a  single  species. 
There  are  also  no  fresh-water  Echinoderms  or  Brachiopods,  but 
many  Turbellaria,  a  few  Nemertinea,  and  numerous  Nematoda. 
Among   Polyzoa   one   genus   of   Endoprocta,   the   whole   of   the 
Phylactotemata,  and  one  or  two  genera  of    Gynmolaemata  are 
fresh-water  forms ;  so  also  are  many  of  the  Oligochseta,  e.g.,  Nais 
and  Tubifex,  but  very  few  Polychasta.    Fresh-water  Entomostraca 
are     nimierous  and  abundant,   and  belong  to  all  orders  except 
Cirripedia  ;  among  Malacostraca  there  are  only  some  Amphipods 
and  Isopods,  Anaspides  and  its  allies,  and  Fresh-water  Shrimps, 
the  various  genera  of  Fresh-water  Crayiishes,  and  a  few  Crabs. 
The  larvaB  of  many  Insects  are  aquatic,  and  there  are  several 
aquatic  Spiders.     Pelecypods  and  Gastropods  furnish  abundant 
fluviatile  and  lacustrine  forms,  although  belonging  to  comparatively 
few  genera ;  Cephalopods,  on  the  other  hand,  are  wholly  absent 
from  fresh  waters,  as  also  are  the  Tunicata.    Among  Fishes  there 
are    several   species  of   Lampreys,   and  numerous  Teleosts,   the 
Siluroids  and  Salmonidae  being  especially  characteristic.     There 
are  no  fresh-water  Elasmobranchs,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  genera  of  Sting-Rays  in  the  rivers  of  tropical  America ;  but 
the  Ganoids  are  a  characteristic  fresh-water  group,  although  some 
forms,  such  as  the  Sturgeons,  migrate  to  the  sea  at  certain  seasons. 
The  Dipnoi  are  exclusively  fluviatile,  or  live  in  swamps  caused  by 
river  overflow,  and  the  perennibranchiate  Amphibia,  as  well  as  the 
larvae  of  the  caducibranchiate  forms,  are  characteristic  members  of 
the  fresh-water   fauna.    Many   Chelonians   and   Crocodiles,  such 
Birds  as  Ducks  and  Grebes,  and  such  Mammals  as  Otters,  the 
Hippopotamus,  and  Ornithorhynchus,  may  also  be  included  in  the 
fresh- water  fauna,  and  some  Dolphins  are  purely  fluviatile. 

The  animal  inhabitants  of  large  lakes,  like  those  of  the  sea,  are 
divisible  into  littoral,  pelagic,  and  deep-water  forms :  the  pelagic 
forms  are,  in  this  case  also,  characterised  by  their  extreme 
transparency.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  animals  dwelling  in 
deep  subterranean  caves,  shut  off  from  sunlight,  such  as  Proteus, 
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the  blind  Urodele  of  the  caves  of  Gamiola,  the  bUnd  Fish 
{Amblyopsis  spdasus)  of  the  Mammoth  caves  of  Kentucky,  numerous 
Insects,  &c.  These,  Uke  abyssal  species,  are  bhnd,  and  usually 
colourless,  and  are  obviously  speciaUsed  derivatives  of  the  ordinary 
fresh-water  or  land  fauna. 

In  the  Terrestrial  Fauna,  also,  we  find  certain  groups  pre- 
ponderant, others  absent  or  nearly  so.  A  terrestrial  Amoeba  has 
been  described,  and  the  Mycetozoa  are  all  terrestrial,  but  no  other 
Protozoa,  nor  any  Sponges,  Coelentrates,  or  Echinoderms.  Among 
Platyhelminthes  we  have  the  numerous  species  of  Land-Flanarians 
and  the  Land-Nemertines,  and  among  Chaetopods  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Earthworms.  Several  Crustacea  are  more  or  less 
completely  adapted  to  terrestrial  life,  such  as  the  Woodlice,  Land- 
crabs,  Cocoa-nut  Crab,  and  Burrowing  Crayfish.  The  Onychophora 
and  Myriapoda  are  characteristic  land-animals,  so  also  are  most 
Arachmda  and  many  Insects.  Among  the  MoUusca  the  only 
terrestrial  forms  are  the  majority  of  pulmonate  Gastropoda.  Among 
Fishes  the  Climbing  Perch,  Periophthalmus,  and  some  others  are 
imperfectly  adapted  to  life  on  land,  and  the  Caducibranch  Urodeles, 
the  Anura,  and  the  Gymnophiona  are  all  terrestrial  or  semi- 
terrestrial.  The  LacertiUa,  Sphenodon,  the  majority  of  Snakes, 
and  the  Tortoises  are  land-animals,  and  so  also  are  many  Birds, 
including  all  the  Ratitae,  the  Crypturi,  GaUinse,  &c.,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  Mammals.. 

Among  terrestrial  animals,  those  which  habitually  Uve  on  the 
open  ground  must  be  distinguished  from  arboreal  forms,  such 
as  Tree-Kangaroos,  Sloths,  and  Monkeys,  which  pass  their  Uves 
among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  from  cryptozoic  forms,  which 
live  under  stones,  logs  of  wood,  &c.,  such  as  Land-Planarians, 
Peripatus,  Centipedes,  and  Woodlice. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  Aerial  Fauna,  including  animals  capable 
of  sustaining  themselves  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  air,  such 
as  most  Insects,  the  large  majority  of  Birds,  and  Bats.  The 
Flying  Fishes,  Flying  Dragons  {Draco),  Flying  Phalangers,  Flying 
Squirrels,  and  Flying  Lemur  (Galeopithecus)  are  semi-aerial. 

The  majority  of  land-animals  live  at  or  near  the  sea-level,  and 
as  we  ascend  mountains  the  fauna  undergoes  a  gradual  impoverish- 
ment as  the  snow-line  is  approached.  The  higher  ranges  of  all  great 
mountains  have  a  characteristic  Alpine  Fauna.  In  the  European 
Alps,  the  Chamois  (Rupicapra),  Alpine  Hare  {Lepus  variabilis), 
and  Marmot  {Arctomys  marmot)  may  be  specially  mentioned ;  in 
the  Himalayas,  Yaks  {Poephagus),  Musk-deer  (Moschus),  Goats 
and  Ibexes  (Capra),  besides  abundant  Birds  and  Insects ;  in  the 
Andes,  the  Condor  {Sdrcorhamphus) ;  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps, 
the  rapacious  Kea  or  Mountain  Parrot  (Nestor  notabilis). 
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3.  Geological  Distribution. 

In  considering  the  distribution  of  animals  in  past  time,  we  are 
met  at  the  outset  with  the  difficulty  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is,  and  must  always  remain,  very  imperfect  and  fragmentary. 
With  few  exceptions,  only  calcified,  siUcified,  or  strongly  chitinised 
parts  are  preserved  in  the  fossil  state,  so  that  whole  classes  of 
animals  are  absolutely  unknown  in  that  condition,  and  of  the 
rest  our  whole  information  depends  upon  the  more  or  less  imperfect 
skeleton.    Moreover,  it  is  only  under  very  favourable  circumstances 
that  even  the  hard  parts  are  preserved ;  the  chances  are  usually 
in  favour  of  the  animal  being  devoured  or  disintegrated  before 
there  is  time  for  it  to  be  silted  over  with  mud  or  sand.     And, 
lastly,  many  rocks  have  been  so  altered  by  the  internal  heat  of 
the  earth  as  to  destroy  any  organic  remains  they  may  once  have 
contained.    Thus,  while  palaeontology  furnishes  us  with  the  only 
sure  test  of  phylogenetic  speculation,  it  is  a  test  which,  more  often 
than  not,  is  incapable  of  appUcation,  owing  to  the  extreme  imper- 
fection of  many  parts  of  the  geological  record. 

It  is  in  the  oldest  of  the  stratified  rocks  that  this  imperfection 
is  most  severely  felt.  In  the  Laurentian  period,  forming  the 
base  of  the  sedimentary  series  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  7),  no  animal  or 
vegetable  remains  are  known.  In  certain  Canadian  serpentine 
rocks  belonging  to  this  period  there  is  foimd  a  remarkable  structure 
which,  under  the  microscope,  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
supplementary  skeleton,  with  its  canal-system,  of  an  immense  Fora- 
minifer.  On  the  assumption  that  it  was  the  fossiUsed  remains  of 
a  member  of  this  order,  it  was  called  Eozoon  canadense,  but  later 
researches  seem  to  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  supposed  fossil 
is  of  purely  mineral  origin.  Radiolarians  and  Foraimnifera  have 
been  described  from  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  Brittany,  but  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  in  question  has  not  yet  been  established 
beyond  dispute. 

There  are  thus  no  undoubted  fossil  animals  until  the  Cam- 
brian period,  where  many  existing  groups  appear  to  start 
suddenly  into  being.  We  find  Radiolaria,  Sponges,  Graptolites, 
Polyzoa,  Brachiopoda,  Edriasteroidea,  Carpoidea,  Asteroidea, 
ChaBtopoda  (worm-tubes),  Phyllocarida,  Ostracoda,  Trilobites,  the 
generalised  Insects  known  as  PalaBodictyoptera,  iso-  and  hetero- 
myarian  Pelecypods,  Gastropods  (Prosobranchs  and  Pteropods), 
and  tetrabranchiate  Cephalopods  (Orthoceras,  &c.) — all,  it  will  be 
noticed,  marine  forms,  with  the  exception  of  Insects. 

Proceeding  a  stage  onwards  we  find  in  the  Silurian  period, 
in  addition  to  the  above  groups,  Foraminifera,  Actinozoa  (rugose 
Corals),  Ophiuroids,  Echinoids,  Crinoids,  Cirripedes,  Scorpions, 
Eurypterida,  Amphineura,  Scaphopoda,  Elasmobranchii,  and 
Ostracodermi. 
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Thus,  in  the  two  earliest  fossiliferous  systems  are  found  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  skeleton-forming  phyla,  i.e.,  of  all  but  , 
Platyhelminthes,  Nemathelminthes,  and  Trochelminthes.  And, 
as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  there  is  no  indication  of 
any  connecting  link  between  one  phylum  and  another,  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  having  been  apparently 
as  well  characterised  at  that  enormously  distant  epoch  as  at 
the  present  day.  Obviously  all  the  older  or  more  generalised 
animal  types,  which,  if  we  reason  from  analogy,  we  must  suppose 
to  have  preceded  the  present  well-marked  phyla,  have  been 
destroyed  by  metamorphic  action  or  otherwise,  without  leaving 
a"  trace  of  their  existence. 

The  Devonian  period  is  remarkable  for  its  abundant  remains 
of  Fishes ;  Crossopterygii,  Chondrostei,  and  Dipnoi  appear  for 
the  first  time,  and  all  three  groups  of  Ostracodermi  are  abundant. 
Decapod  Crustacea,  of  the  macrurous  or  Shrimp  type,  also  make 
their  appearance.  In  the  Carboniferous  period,  notable  for 
its  immense  forest-flora,  there  is  a  great  development  of  air- 
breathing  forms,  such  as  Insects,  Arachnids  (Spiders),  and 
Myriapods,  as  well  as  Stegocephala,  the  earliest  amphibious 
Vertebrates.  In  the  Perxxiian  rocks  true  air-breathing  Verte- 
brates first  make  their  appearance  in  the  form  of  the  reptilian 
orders  Thermomorpha,  Sauropterygia,  and  Bhynchocephalia.  This 
period  is  also  remarkable  for  the  occurrence  of  Ceratodus,  the 
oldest  still  existing  genus  of  Vertebrates. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic  era,  every  important  class  of 
animals  capable  of  leaving  fossil  remains  is  represented,  with  the 
exception  of  Mammalia  and  Birds.  Moreover,  the  Trilobites, 
the  Eurypterida,  the  Palseodictyoptera,  and  the  Ostracodermi  come 
to  an  end  during  this  era,  no  remains  of  them  being  known  in 
rocks  of  secondary  age. 

In  the  succeeding  Mesozoic  era,  the  Triassic  period  intro- 
duces existing  orders  of  Insects — Orthoptera,  Neuroptera,  and 
Coleoptera,  as  well  as  Xiphosura,  siphoniate  Pelecypods,  opistho- 
branchiate  Gastropods,  and  dibranchiate  Cephalopods  (Belemnites). 
The  Palaeozoic  types  of  Tetrabranchs  {Orthoceras,  &c.)  have  nearly 
disappeared,  and  the  Ammonites  have  become  important.  Among 
Vertebrates  are  found  Holostei,  Chelonia,  Ichthyopterygii,  Croco- 
dilia,  and  Dinosauria,  the  latter  especially  being  a  very  prominent 
group,  as  well  as  several  Mammalia  {Microlestes,  Hypsijyrym- 
nopsiSy  &c.)  of  uncertain  affinities. 

In  the  Jurassic  period  the  two  highest  orders  of  Insects, 
Hymenoptera  and  Lepidoptera,  are  known  for  the  first  time,  as 
well  as  the  reptilian  Omithosauria,  and  the  earliest  known  Bird 
{Archceopteryz),  There  are  also  several  small  Mammals  {Pla- 
giaulaXy  Amphitherium,  Phascolotherium,  &c.)  belonging  either  to 
the  Prototheria  or  to  the  Metatheria,  but  occurring  in  Europe 
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and  North  America,  where  there  are  at  present — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Opossums — ^no  representatives  of  either  order.  Tlus 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  lower  Mammals  originated  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  spread  southwards. 

In  the  Cretaceous  period  the  Crabs — the  most  specialised  of 
the  higher  Crustacea — and  the  Teleosts — ^the  most  specialised  of 
Fishes — make  their  appearance.  Of  the  last-named  grouj>,  several 
Cretaceous  genera  survive  and  flourish  to  the  present  day,  e.g., 
Clupea  (Herring),  Esox  (Pike),  Osmerus  (Smelt),  and  Beryx.  Ophidia 
are  known  for  the  first  time,  and  Pythonomorpha,  Dinosaurs,  and 
Omithosaurs  are  important.  Mammals  are  practically  unknown, 
but  among  Birds  the  Odontolcse  and  the  Ichthyomithes  are 
characteristic.  By  the  end  of  the  period  five  entire  groups  of 
Reptiles — the  Sauropterygia,  Ichthyopterygia,  Pythonomorpha, 
Dinosauria,  and  Omithosauria — have  become  extinct,  none  of  them 
being  known  to  extend  into  Tertiary  times. 

Except  in  California  and  Patagonia  there  is  a  well-marked  break 
between  the  Cretaceous  and  the  Eocene  periods,  the  fauna  of  the 
latter  having  a  comparatively  modern  character.  The  Pelecypods 
and  Gastropods  belong  to  existing  families  and  even  to  existing 
genera,  and  Belemnites  have  almost,  and  Ammonites  quite,  dis- 
appeared. The  Fishes  all  belong  to  existing  types  ;  Stegocephala 
have  given  place  to  Urodela  and  Anura,  and  none  of  the  Reptiles 
belong  to  extinct  orders.  Among  Birds,  the  Penguins,  Gulls,  Rails, 
Owls,  Picarians  (Kingfishers,  &c.)  and  Passeres  have  appeared,  as 
well  as  the  extinct  orders  Stereornithes  and  Gastornithes,  and  the 
goose-like  Odontopteryx. 

But  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  period  is  the  rise  and 
differentiation  of  the  Mammalia.  Among  existing  orders  the 
Marsupialia  (Opossums),  Cetacea  (Zevghdm),  Sirenia  (Prorastomus, 
Eosiren),  Ungulata,  Camivora,  Insectivora,  Chiroptera,  and  Primates 
(Lemurs)  appear  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  the  extinct  orders 
Creodonta,  Condylarthra,  Amblypoda,  and  Tillodontia,  together 
with  the  Dinocerata,  none  of  which  extend  beyond  the  Eocene 
period.  In  the  lower  Eocene  none  of  the  Mammals  belong  to  exist- 
ing genera,  but  in  the  upper  Eocene  are  found  Diddphys  (Opossum), 
Rhinoceros,  Viverra  (Civet),  Mustela  (Weasel),  and  possibly  Canis. 
The  period  is  also  remarkable  for  the  number  of  annectent  or 
linking  forms.  There  are,  for  instance,  species  connecting  Dogs 
with  Bears  and  with  Civets,  Civets  with  Hyaenas,  Hyaenas  with 
Cats,  Pigs  with  Pecora,  Deer  with  Chevrotains,  Tapirs  with  Rhino- 
ceroses and  with  Horses,  and  so  on.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
orders,  sub-orders,  and  families  of  Mammalia,  as  we  now  under- 
stand them,  were,  during  the  Eocene  period,  becoming  gradually 
differentiated  from  common  ancestral  forms. 

In  the  Miocene  period  the  Proboscidea  (Elephant  and  Mastodon) 
make   their   appearance,    as   well   as   Gibbon-like   Anthropoidea 
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{Pliapithecus,  Hylobates  and  other  genera),  and  some  other  Anthro- 
poidea.  Many  existing  families  have  arisen,  such  as  Hedgehogs, 
Shrews,  and  Moles  ;  Mice,  Babbits,  and  Porcupines  ;  Whales  and 
Dolphins ;  Tapirs,  Hippopotami,  Swine,  and  Antelopes ;  and 
species  of  Felis  and  Canis.  The  Rhinoceroses  of  the  period  still 
have  no  horns,  and  the  antlers  of  the  Deer  are  small  or  absent. 
The  Tapir-like  ancestors  of  the  EquidsB  found  in  the  Eocene  have 
developed  into  more  Horse-like  forms,  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
Camels  {Poebrotherium)  still  retain  upper  incisors  and  distinct 
metacarpals.  Numerous  Marsupials  lived  in  South  America  during 
this  or  the  preceding  period :  many  of  these  were  small  forms 
{MicrobiothendcB)  apparently  allied  to  the  Uving  CcBnolestes ;  others 
(Sparassodonta^)  were  larger,  carnivorous,  with  resemblances  to  the 
Tasmanian  Thyladnus. 

The  Pliocene  fauna  has  a  still  more  modern  aspect,  a  large 

proportion  of  the  animals  composing  it  belonging  to  existing 

genera,  although  most  of  the  species  are  extinct.    Indirect  evidence, 

in  the  shape  of  chipped  flints,  of  the  existence  of  Man  occurs  in 

deposits  assigned  to  this  period.    Complex  antlers  have  appeared 

in  the  Deer,  horns  in  the  Rhinoceroses,  and  tusks  in  the  Pigs. 

The  occurrence  of  Giant  Tortoises  {Testudo)  in  the  Pliocene  of  both 

Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  and  of  a  Chimpanzee  and  a  true 

Ostrich  {Struthio)  in  deposits  of  this  age  in  India  and  the  Crimea, 

indicates  the  northern  origin  of  these  forms.    Indeed  it  seems 

probable  that  most  of  the  higher  Vertebrata,  except  Penguins  and 

the  New- World  Edentates,  have  originated  in  the  Holarctic  region. 

In  the  Pleistocene  period  many  existing  species   have  made 

their   appearance,    but   their   geographical   distribution   is   very 

different  from  that  of  the  present  day.    For  instance,  the  European 

fauna  includes  many  forms  now  confined  to  the  Ethiopian  and 

Oriental  regions,  such  as  Apes,  large  Felidse,  Hyaenas,  Tapirs, 

Rhinoceroses,  Hippopotami,  Horses,  and  Elephants,  all  of  which 

appear  to  have  been  driven  southwards  by  the  cold  of  the  Glacial 

epoch.    In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  Pleistocene  fauna  includes 

remarkable  and  often  gigantic  forms  now  extinct — most  notable 

being  the  great  Edentates  {Megatherium,  MyhdoUy  Glyptodon,  &c.) 

of  South  America,  the  gigantic  Marsupials  {Diprotodon,  Nototherium) 

of  Australia,  and  the  great  flightless  Birds  {Dinomis,  JEpyomis, 

&c.)  of  Madagascar  and  New  Zealand.    Nesopithecus,  which  occurs 

in  the  Pleistocene  of  Madagascar,  is  either  a  Monkey-like  Lemur 

or  a  true  Monkey :   if  it  be  the  latter,  its  occurrence  indicates  a 

closer  affinity  between  that  island  and  Africa  than  their  existing 

faunsB  would  indicate.     PithecanthropiLS,  found  in  beds  of  late 

Pliocene  or  early  Pleistocene  age  in  Java,  was  perhaps  a  connecting 

link  between  the  other  Anthropoids  and  Man. 

*  The  marsupial  affinities  of  the  Sparassodonts,  however,  are  very  doubt- 
ful, and  the  resemblances  to  Thylacinus  may  be  entirely  superficial. 

VOL.  II  Q  Q 
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The  Pleistocene  passes  insensibly  into  the  Recent  period,  which 
has  also  witnessed  some  important  zoological  changes,  especiaUr 
the  extinction  of  many  interesting  animal  fonns,  for  the  most  part 
by  human  agency.  Among  these  may  be  particularly  noticed 
Steller's  Sea-cow  (Rhytina),  the  Great  Auk,  the  Dodo  and  Solitaire, 
several  flightless  Rails  {Aptomis,  Notornis,  Aphannpteryx,  &c.). 
the  Phillip  Island  Parrot,  and,  above  all,  the  whole  great  race  of 
Moas. 


SECTION  XV 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ZOOLOGY 

In  dealing  with  the  structure  and  development  of  the  various 
groups  of  animals,  there  has  been  occasion  not  infrequently  to  refer 
incidentally  to  various  subjects  of  a  general  nature,  such  as 
evolution,  heredity,  and  the  like.  Such  topics,  dealing,  not  with 
the  concrete  facts  of  the  science,  but  with  abstract  generalisations 
deduced  from  the  facts,  may  be  grouped  together  under  the 
general  heading  of  the  Philosophy  of  Zoology.  The  generaUsations 
forming  the  subject-matter  of  the  philosophy  of  zoology  may,  in 
some  instances,  be  so  clearly  and  directly  deducible  from  the  data 
concerned  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  anyone  conversant 
with  the  facts  to  refuse  credence  to  the  generalisation.  But  in 
other  cases  the  conclusion  is  a  matter  of  probability  only,  and  one 
conclusion  or  another  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  probable, 
according  to  the  estimate  formed  of  the  relative  importance  to  be 
attached  to  different  sets  of  the  facts  or  to  different  aspects  of  the 
facts.  This  will  become  clearer  as  we  proceed ;  but  at  the  outset 
it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  what  follows  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  the  statements  regarding  the 
known  phenomena  of  animal  life  which  constitute  the  main  substance 
of  the  preceding  sections.  Nearly  all  the  subjects  now  to  be 
touched  upon  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  matters  in  which 
there  may  be  variety  of  opinion  among  those  conversant  with  the 
phenomena ;  they  are  all  subjects  which  will  bear  discussion  from 
various  sides  ;  but,  as  discussion  is  here  almost  out  of  the  question, 
it  is  possible  to  give  little  more  than  a  brief  statement  of  some  of 
the  current  views  on  these  questions  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  works  specially  dealing  with  them.^ 

The  Philosophy  of  Zoology,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Biology  (for  it 
is  here  almost  impossible  to  treat  Zoology  apart  from  its  com- 
panion science  of  Botany),  aims  at  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of 

»  See  Appendix  II,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19,  21,  22,  23,  36,  37,  42, 
45,  55,  62,  63,  65,  66,  67,  72,  74,  75,  77,  78,  79,  81. 

^'3  Q   Q  2 
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the  science.  It  is  observed  that  an  animal  possesses  a  certain 
structure,  develops  in  a  certain  way,  has  certain  affinities  with 
other  animals,  has  a  certain  geographical  and  geological  range ; 
and  the  attempt  is  made  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these 
facts. 

Evolution. — Of  these  facts  there  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
but  one  explanation  requiring  consideration  here.  The  animal-  and 
plant-life  of  the  globe  has  come  to  be  as  it  now  is  by  a  process 
of  evoliUian  which  has  been  going  on  continuously  from  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  earth  to  the  present  time.  The  plant- 
and  animal-worlds,  in  other  words,  have  been  evolved  by  a  gradual 
process  of  development,  in  the  course  of  which  the  higher  forms 
have  originated  from  the  lower.  Evidence  bearing  on  this  doctrine 
has  already  been  encountered  in  abundance — ^in  fact  the  theory  of 
evolution  has  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  many  respects  a  guiding 
principle  in  the  study  of  our  science ;  and  it  has,  accordingly, 
been  necessary  in  many  parts  of  previous  sections  to  take  its  truth 
for  granted.  In  discussing  the  relations  of  the  various  phyla  to  one 
another,  the  relations  of  the  various  classes  of  each  phylum,  and 
the  position  of  the  described  examples  within  the  classes ;  in 
referring  to  the  homologies  borne  by  the  organs  of  the  members 
of  one  class  to  those  of  the  members  of  another,  it  has  been  necessarv 
to  assume  the  truth  of  a  theory  of  evolution. 

For  the  evidence,  then,  in  favour  of  a  doctrine  of  evolution  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  substance  of  previous  sections,  where  it 
will  be  found  on  almost  every  page.  For  his  guidance  some 
landmarks  may,  however,  be  here  pointed  out. 

Anatomical  and  Embryological  Evidence. — ^A  consider- 
able body  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  higher 
animals  have  been  derived  from  lower  forms  is  obtained  from  the 
provinces  of  comparative  anatomy  and  embryology.  The  mere 
fact  that  we  are  able  conveniently  to  express  the  resem- 
blances and  differences  in  structure  between  different  groups  by 
the  construction  of  such  genealogical  trees  as  have  been  given 
in  some  of  the  previous  sections  tells  strongly  in  favour  of  a  theory 
of  descent ;  for,  though  it  is  by  assuming  evolution  that  such 
diagrams  are  constructed,  the  resemblances  which  they  represent 
point  strongly  to  common  ancestry.  A  theory  of  evolution 
explains  also  the  fact  that  there  is  running  through  a  whole  series 
of  forms — let  us  say  Fishes,  Amphibians,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and 
Mammals — a  common  type  of  structure,  in  which  the  same 
essential  parts,  though  perhaps  differently  modified  in  accordance 
with  differences  in  function,  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  mutual 
relations.  It  would  be  difficult,  on  any  other  view  of  the  facts, 
to  explain,  for  example,  the  occurrence  in  the  wing  of  the  Bird 
and  of  the  Bat,  the  flipper  of  the  Whale,  and  in  the  fore-leg  of  the 
Horse,    of    essentially   the   same   bony   elements.     More   difficult 
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still  would  it  be  to  explain  the  cases  in  which  what  is  a 
functionally  active  and  important  part  in  one  animal  is  to  be  found 
— though  only  as  a  mere  vestige,  apparently  quite  useless — in  an 
allied  form.  Very  many  instances  of  this  phenomenon  will  be 
found  in  the  previous  chapters.  The  wing  of  the  Pigeon  is  an 
efficient  organ  of  flight ;  in  the  New  Zealand  Kiwi  or  Apteryx  it  is 
a  vestige,  not  visible  externally,  being  covered  over  by  the  feathers 
and  wholly  without  function  ;  yet  this  vestige  possesses  essentially 
the  same  bony  framework  and  the  same  muscles  as  the  complete 
and  functional  wing  of  the  Pigeon.  Again,  the  teeth  of  the 
Rabbit  are  parts  essential  to  the  welfare  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  animal,  and  persist  throughout  life ;  while  in  the  Whalebone- 
Whale  teeth  are  indeed  developed  in  the  foetal  condition,  but  are 
thrown  ofE  before  or  shortly  after  birth,  never  being  of  any  use  for 
mastication  or  any  other  purpose*  The  conclusion  that  seems  to 
follow  from  these  facts  is  that  it  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  the 
Kiwi  has  vestiges  of  wings  because  it  is  descended  from  birds 
which,  Uke  the  Pigeon,  possessed  functionally  useful  wings ;  and 
that  the  Whalebone- Whale  has  teeth  in  the  foetal  state  because 
it  is  descended  from  ancestors  which  possessed  teeth  in  the  adult 
condition. 

The  fact  that  the  embryos  of  animals  of  one  great  phylum  or 
class  present  a  great  resemblance  to  one  another,  and  that  the 
nearer  the  a4ult  forms  are  in  structure,  the  closer,  usually,  is  the 
similarity  in  their  developmental  stages,  tells  strongly  in  favour  of 
a  theory  of  common  descent.  Thus  the  nauplius-stage  is  foimd 
in  a  considerable  number  of  groups  of  Crustacea,  but  it  is  only 
between  members  of  families  whose  structure  is  closely  similar 
that  there  is  a  very  near  correspondence  in  the  precise  character  of 
the  nauplius  and  in  the  stages  which  the  larva  subsequently  passes 
through. 

Evidence  of  an  allied  character  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  course  of  its  development  one  of  the  higher  animals  sometimes 
appears  to  exhibit  in  successive  stages  features  which  are  per- 
manent in  forms  lower  in  the  scale.  Thus  the  embryo  of  a  Mammal 
presents  at  an  early  stage  visceral  arches  and  clefts  comparable 
to  the  branchial  arches  and  clefts  of  a  Fish,  and  has  a  blood- 
circulation  in  accordance  with  this  ;  while  at  a  later  stage  it  exhibits 
in  these  particulars  some  resemblance  to  an  Amphibian,  later  on  to 
a  Reptile,  and  only  when  development  is  further  advanced  takes  on 
its  special  Mammalian  characters.  Again,  we  have  seen  that 
such  an  Amphibian  as  the  Frog  is,  in  its  early  condition  as  a  tadpole, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Fish.  Such  phenomena  may  be 
explained,  according  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  by  the  supposition 
that  the  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  the  individual 
animal  tend  to  reproduce,  though  in  a  very  abbreviated  and  often 
greatly  modified  shape,  the  stages  through  which  the  group  to 
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which  the  animal  belongs  has  passed  in  the  course  of  its  evolution 
from  lower  forms.  This  supposition — ^the  "  biogenetic  law,"  or 
**  recapitulation  theory,"  as  it  is  termed — ^though  it  cannot  be 
accepted  without  great  modifications  and  reservations,  yet  covers 
a  number  of  facts  which  distinctly  demand  a  process  of  evolution 
for  their  explanation.^ 

The  phenomenon  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  observable  in 
many  animals,  for  the  most  part  parasitic  in  the  adult  condition, 
also  affords  evidence  in  favour  of  evolution.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  give  any  other  explanation  than  that  afforded  by  a  theory  of 
descent,  of  the  life-history  of  such  animals  as  Sacciilina  (Vol.  L, 
p.  583),  the  parasitic  Copepoda  (p.  583),  or  the  Ascidians  (Vol.  II., 
p.  35).  The  relatively  high  organisation  of  the  larva  of  Sacculina. 
for  example,  with  its  well-marked  Crustacean  features,  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  shapeless,  unsegmented 
adult  has  been  derived  by  a  process  of  retrograde  development  from 
more  normally  constructed  ancestors. 

Most  Birds  and  Mammals,  and  many  animals  of  lower  groups, 
exhibit  a  more  or  less  strongly  marked  sexual  dimorphism,  the 
males  differing  from  the  females  in  various  other  respects  besides 
the  character  of  the  sexual  organs.  Such  differences  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  gradual 
process  of  modification  brought  about  in  accordance  with  the 
more  special  adaptation  of  each  sex  to  its  special  fuiystions. 

PalsBontological  Evidence. — A  second  body  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  theory  of  evolution  comes  from  the  side  of  Palseontologv. 
It  might,  perhaps,  on  first  considering  the  subject,  be  supposed 
that,  had  a  process  of  evolution  taken  place,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  in  the  rocks  belonging  to  the  various  geological  formations 
a  complete  series  of  animal-  and  plant-remains  representing  all 
the  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  highest  forms  from  the  lowest. 
Beginning  with  those  strata  in  which  evidence  of  life  first  appears, 
we  ought,  it  might  be  supposed,  to  be  able  to  trace  upwards, 
through  all  the  series  of  fossil-bearing  strata,  continuous,  unbroken 
lines  of  descent  showing  the  gradual  evolution  of  all  the  various 
forms  of  plant-  and  animal-life.  But  such  a  supposition  would 
leave  out  of  account  the  extreme  incompleteness  of  the  record  of 

^  As  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  fikcceptance  of  the 
biogenetic  law  as  such,  it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  oviiin  is  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  simple  cell  with  which  the  phylogenetio  seriee  must 
be  supposed  to  have  begun.  On  the  contrary,  the  ovum  of  one  of  the  higher 
animals  must  be  an  extremely  complex  structure,  €«id  in  reality  widely 
different  from  the  Protozoan  which,  according  to  the  biogenetic  law,  should 
be  its  prototype.  The  ovum  of  the  higher  animal  is,  it  is  true,  a  single  cell : 
but  it  is  a  cell  which  comprises  potentially  within  itself  the  entire  complex 
adult  organism,  and  is  thus  essentially  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the 
unicellular  Protozoan.  The  same  holds  good  of  later  developmental  stages: 
they  may  resemble  the  adult  condition  of  lower  groups  ;  but  they  differ  from 
the  latter  in  the  same  way  as  the  ovum  differs  from  the  Protozoan. 
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the  history  of  life  on  the  globe  which  is  preserved  to  us  in  the 
rocks.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  groups  of  animals  and 
plants  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  hard  supporting  parts, 
are  incapable  of  leaving  any  recognisable  trace  of  their  former 
existence  in  the  form  of  fossils.  A^ain,  even  in  the  case  of  such 
as  have  such  hard  parts,  the  conditions  necessary  for  their  pre- 
servation in  deposits  destined  to  be  converted  into  rock  cannot  be 
of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  and  many  forms  might  fail  to  be 
preserved  simply  owing  to  the  non-occurrence  of  such  conditions. 
In  the  case  of  land-animals,  such  as  Mammals  or  Reptiles,  for 
example,  when  one  of  them  dies,  it  is  for  the  most  part  torn  to 
pieces,  and  even  the  bones  destroyed  by  various  carnivorous  and 
carrion-feeding  creatures.  Only  now  and  again  would  it  happen 
that,  by  becoming  buried  in  a  morass,  or  swept  away  by  a  flood  and 
buried  under  alluvial  deposits,  such  forms  might  be  preserved. 

Again,  great  thicknesses  of  sedimentary  strata,  sometimes  con- 
taining fossils,  can  be  shown  to  have  become  removed  by  the 
agencies  of  denudation,  or  the  various  forces — such  as  the  action 
of  waves,  tides,  and  currents  in  the  sea,  of  rain  and  fresh-water 
streams  on  the  land — ^by  which  rock-masses  are  constantly,  where 
exposed,  being  worn  away ;  while  other  rocks,  subjected  to  the 
pressure  of  enormous  superincumbent  masses,  and  perhaps  acted 
upon  by  intense  heat  and  other  agents  of  change,  have  been  com- 
pletely metamorphosed — their  mineral  constituents  having  become 
re-arranged  and  what  organic  remains  they  may  have  contained 
completely  destroyed.  Moreover,  of  the  fossil-bearing  rocks  that 
remain  unaltered,  only  a  small  part  can  be  said  to  have  been 
thoroughly  explored  for  fossil-remains. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  causes  of  imperfection  in  the  record 
of  the  succession  of  life  on  the  earth  preserved  to  us  in  the  rocks, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  general 
character  of  the  faunae  (and  florae)  of  the  various  geolbgical  periods. 
It  is  manifest,  from  what  has  already  been  stated  throughout  the 
earUer  sections   with  regard   to  the  geological  history  of   each 
phylum  and  class,  that  there  has  been  a  general  progress  in  suc- 
cessive eras  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex ;    the  higher 
forms  have,  so  far  as  the  recorded  facts  enable  us  to  judge,  come 
into  existence  later  than  the  lower.    The  Vertebrata  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.    There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  highest  class — ^the  Mammalia — earlier  than  the  Triassic  period 
of  the  Mesozoic  era.    The  case  of  the  Birds  appears  at  first  sight 
anomalous  :  Birds  appear  for  the  first  time  in  deposits  of  Jurassic 
age,  and  are  therefore  more  recent  than  the  oldest  Mammals. 
Birds  are,  however,  very  higly  specialised  Vertebrates,  and  should 
it  be  proved  that  they  appeared  at  a  time  when  primitive  Mammals 
already  existed,  the  separate  evolution  of  the  two  classes  from 
lower  forms  would  afford  a  sufficient  explanation.    Reptiles  extend 
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as  far  back  as  the  Permian.  Amphibians,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Stegocephala,  first  appeared  in  the  Devonian ;  while  all  the  earliest 
vertebrate  remains  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  formations 
appear  to  belong  to  the  class  of  the  Fishes.  Within  each  of  these 
classes  a  progress  is  usually  traceable  from  older,  more  generalised 
types,  along  diverging  Imes,  to  the  various  specialised  forms 
existing  at  the  present  day.  In  some  cases,  however, — ^notably  in 
the  Amphibia,  Beptilia,  and  Aves — the  orders  first  represented  have 
become  entirely  extinct,  and  have  been  succeeded  by  others  that 
made  their  appearance  on  the  scene  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 

In  certain  cases  among  the  Mammalia  a  number  of  closely-related 
stages  have  been  discovered,  showing,  taken  in  their  chronological 
order,  a  gradually  increasiag  specialisation  of  structure.  One 
of  the  best-known  examples  of  this  is  that  of  the  Horse,  to  which 
attention  is  directed  in  the  section  on  the  Mammalia  (p.  586).  No 
fewer  than .  five  parallel  series  of  horseUke  Perissodactyles  are 
traceable,  which  developed  and  culminated  separately,  the  cul- 
minating member — viz.,  the  genus  Equus — of  one  only  of  these 
series  surviving  to  the  present  day.  And  there  are  other  famiUes 
of  Mammals,  chiefly  among  the  Ungulates  (the  family  of  the  Pigs 
and  various  families  of  Ruminants),  in  which  an  equally  complete 
history  has  been  made  out. 

The  direct  evidence  of  the  evolution  of  the  Invertebrates  is,  in 
general,  very  imperfect.  Some  existing  types  of  a  comparatively 
highly  organised  character  are  to  be  recognised  among  the  fossil 
remains  in  the  oldest  formations — the  Cambrian — ^in  which  definite 
organic  structures,  if  we  except  a  few  Radiolaria  and  Foraminifera, 
are  traceable.  There  is  no  trace  of  primitive  fossil  members  of 
the  various  invertebrate  phyla,  and  the  highly  organised  air- 
breathing  Arthropods  are  represented  both  by  Scorpions  and  by 
Insects  as  far  back  as  the  Silurian.  Such  remarkably  complete 
geological  his^ries  as  have  been  traced  in  some  of  the  Mammalia 
are  extremely  rare  in  the  Invertebrates.  Such  direct  evidence, 
however,  as  is  obtainable  points  to  the  probability  of  evolution, 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  absence  of  primitive  generalised 
representatives  of  the  invertebrate  phyla  is  most  probably  due 
to  the  imperfect  character  of  the  geological  record. 

The  Lamarckian  Theory. — Supposing  it  to  be  regarded  as 
proved  that  the  organic  world  has  come  to  be  as  we  find  it  by  a 
process  of  gradual  evolution,  we  have  next  to  inquire  by  what 
agencies  this  process  of  development  has  been  brought  about.  A 
sketch  of  the  history  of  thought  on  this  subject"  will  be  given  in 
the  section  on  the  history  of  Zoology,  and  it  wiU  not  be  necessary 
here  to  refer  to  more  than  the  most  important  points. 

The  first  noteworthy  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  forces  by  means  of  which  evolution  has  taken  place 
was  made,  long  before  evolution  was  generally  accepted  among 
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men  of  science,  by  Lamarck  in  his  Philosophie  Zoologiqtiey  published 
in  1809.  Lamarck's  view  was  that  evolution  of  new  forms  has 
taken — and  is  taking — ^place,  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  organism,  but  still  more 
owing  to  the  use  and  disuse  of  organs.  The  surroundings  or 
environment  of  the  animal  or  plant  produce  a  direct  effect  on  the 
individual — ^bring  about  slight  modifications  in  one  direction  or 
another,  and  these  slight  differences  are  transmitted  by  inheritance 
to  the  next  generation — such  slight  modifications  going  on,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  producing  eventually  a  marked  effect  on  the 
characters  of  the  organism.  The  chief  agencies  that  might  be 
supposed  to  act  in  this  way  are  climate,  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  food.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  Lamarck-  attributes  con- 
siderable influence  to  the  use  and  disuse  of  organs.  The  exercise 
of  a  part  tends  to  increase  its  size  and  efficiency,  and  such  increase 
may  be  and  frequently  is,  according  to  Lamarck,  transmitted 
to  the  succeeding  generation.  In  this  way,  in  the  course  of  a 
number  of  generations,  very  great  changes  might  be  brought  about. 
To  take  an  example  which  is  often  quoted,  Lamarck  accounts  for 
the  great  length  of  the  neck  of  the  Giraffe  as  compared  with  other 
Ruminants  by  the  supposition  that  it  has  been  brought  about  by 
continuous  efforts  made  by  the  animals  through  a  long  series  of 
generations  to  reach  higher  and  higher  among  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  from  which  they  derive  their  main  subsistence.  Similarly, 
the  disuse  of  a  part,  in  Lamarck's  view,  gradually  leads  to  its 
diminution,  and  perhaps  ultimately  to  its  complete  disappearance. 
In  this  way  he  would  explain  the  disappearance  of  the  hind-limbs 
in  the  Cetacea,  of  both  pairs  of  limbs  in  the  Snakes,  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  in  aquatic  Mammals,  and  so  on.  Whether  differences  which 
are  produced  in  the  individual  organism  by  surrounding  conditions 
or  by  its  own  efforts  may  be  transmitted  by  inheritance  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  is  not  yet  a  settled  point :  we  shall  have  again 
to  refer  to  this  question — ^the  question  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters — at  a  later  stage.  That  such  inheritance,  if  it  takes  place, 
could  account  for  the  development  of  all  the  various  groups  of  animals 
and  plants  is  not  held  by  many  biologists  at  the  present  time. 

Darwinian  Theory. — It  is  to  Charles  Darwin  that  we  owe 
the  most  thorough  and  consistent  explanation  of  evolution  that 
has  hitherto  been  put  forward — the  explanation  known  as  the 
theory  of  Natural  Selection.  The  development  of  this  theory  and 
the  share  taken  in  it  by  Wallace  will  be  sketched  in  the  historical 
section.  The  two  main  supports  of  Darwin's  theory  are  two  sets  of 
biological  phenomena  known  respectively  as  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  variatioUy  both  of  which  have  to  be  understood  before  it  is 
possible  to  grasp  the  theory  of  natural  selection. 

Straggle  for  Existence. — In  order  that  it  may  flourish,  there 
are  necessary  for  every  species  of  plant  and  animal  certain  conditions. 
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The  plant  must  find  a  place  with  soil  containing  certain  constituents, 
and  with  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  and  of  sunlight.  For  spots 
presenting  the  necessary  favourable  conditions  there  is  constantly 
going  on  a  competition  between  individual  plants  of  one  species 
and  between  the  members  of  different  species.  The  nature  of 
this  struggle  is  well  seen  when  a  piece  of  garden-ground  is  allowed 
to  run  to  waste.  Its  surface  is  soon  ovei^rown  by  weeds  of  a 
variety  of  kinds,  which  kill  out  some  of  the  original  garden-plants. 
By  and  by  the  more  hardy  weeds  kiU  out  and  replace  such  weaker 
forms  as  may  first  have  obtained  a  footing,  till  an  entirely  new  set 
of  weeds  may  take  the  place  of  those  that  first  appeared.  Again, 
it  was  shown  by  Darwin  that  in  turf  which  is  kept  cut  close  a  much 
greater  number  of  plants  are  enabled  to  grow  than  is  the  case  if 
the  turf  is  allowed  to  grow  freely.  If  the  turf  is  not  kept  cut  some 
of  the  stronger  plants  gain  predominance  and  kill  out  weaker  forms. 
In  a  space  of  turf  on  winch  Darwin  experimented,  no  less  than 
half  of  the  species  present  in  the  turf  when  kept  pretty  closely 
shaven  perished  when  it  was  allowed  to  grow  freely. 

Plants,  however,  have  not  only  to  compete  with  one  another  for 
space  and  light  and  nourishment.  They  have  also  numerous 
animal  foes  to  contend  with.  A  large  proportion  of  young  seedling 
plants  are  destroyed  by  various  Insects  and  by  Snails  and  Slugs. 
One  of  Darwin's  experiments  bearing  on  this  point  was  to  clear 
and  dig  up  a  small  plot  of  ground  and  watch  the  fate  of  the  seedling 
plants  that  sprang  up  on  it ;  he  found  as  a  result  that  some  four- 
fifths  were  destroyed  by  Insects,  Snails,  and  Slugs.  But  it  is 
not  the  lower  forms  of  animals  alone  that  are  thus  destructive 
to  plants.  Many  of  the  Mammalia,  particularly,  as  we  should 
expect,  the  herbivorous  Ungulata,  exercise  a  strong  influence  in 
this  way.  Cattle,  and  Goats  especially,  sometimes  produce  a 
marked  effect  on  the  flora  of  a  country.  The  introduction  of  Goats 
has  been  observed  gradually  to  destroy  the  forests  of  certain 
districts — the  seedling  plants  being  eaten  as  they  appear,  and 
thus  no  young  trees  being  developed  to  take  the  place  of  those 
dying  from  old  age  or  other  causes.  The  mere  enclosing  of  a  piece 
of  moorland  by  means  of  a  fence  was  observed  by  Darwin  to  have 
resulted  in  the  growth  of  a  number  of  trees.  In  the  unenclosed 
parts  the  young  trees  were  never  able  to  make  any  headway  against 
the  cattle  by  which  they  were  constantly  being  browsed  down. 

Among  animals,  with  which  we  are  here  more  particularly 
concerned,  as  well  as  among  plants,  a  struggle  for  existence  goes 
on  on  all  sides.  To  begin  with,  before  there  is  any  struggle  for 
existence  in  the  strict  sense,  there  is — particularly  in  lower  groups— 
a  very  great  indiscriminate  destruction  of  ova  and  young  embryos. 
Most  lower  animals  produce  ova  in  great  number — ^hundreds,  more 
often  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  annually.  Only  a  few  of 
these  reach  maturity  ;  a  large  proportion  are  destroyed  indiscrimi- 
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nately  at  one  stage  or  another  of  their  development,  some  failing  to 

reach  a  spot  favourable  for  their  development,  others  becoming 

the  food  of  other  animals.    But  such  of  the  young  as  are  less 

adapted  to  escape  the  various  dangers  to  be  encountered,  and  less 

fitted  to  procure  the  necessary  food,  are  more  likely  to  be  destroyed. 

This  is  one  phase — and  the  most  important,  perhaps,  of  all — of  the 

struggle  for  existence  among  animals.    But  there  is  also  a  struggle 

for  existence  not  only  between  individual  animals  of  the  same 

kiDd,  but  between  animals  of  different  kinds.    This  struggle,  in  so 

far  as  it  relates  to  the  competition  for  food  and  shelter,  is  more 

severe  between  nearly-related  species  ;   for  in  such  a  case  the  food 

and  the  favourable  conditions  required  are  the  same,  or  nearly  so, 

in  the  two  competitors.    But  there  is  also  a  struggle  for  existence 

of  a  constant  and  severe  kind  which  goes  on  between  carnivorous 

animals  and  the  animals  on  which  they  prey — a  struggle  in  which 

the  defensive  qualities  of  the  latter,  such  as  swiftness,  power  of 

eluding  observation,  power  of  resisting  attack  and  the  like,  are 

opposed  to  the  predatory  powers  of  the  former. 

Variation. — It  was  by  observing  this  struggle   for  existence 

constantly  going  on  in  nature,   taken    in   connection  with  the 

phenomenon  of  variation,  that  Darwin  was  led  to  his  principle  of 

Natural   Selection   as    accounting   for    evolution.     Variations   in 

domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants  are  observed  to  take  place 

in  various  directions.    Taking  advantage  of  this,  man  has  been  able 

to  select,  in  the  animals  which  he  has  domesticated  and  the  plants 

which  he  has  cultivated,  those  qualities  which  seemed  most  likely 

to  be  useful  to  him  ;   he  has  thus  been  able  to  produce,  from  one 

and  the  same  original  wild  stock,  widely  different  varieties  specially 

adapted  for  different  purposes.    Thus  from  one  wild  species  of  plant 

of  the  order  CrudfercB — viz.,  Brassica  oleracea — ^have  apparently 

been  produced  all  the  varieties  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 

Brussels  sprouts,  and  other  forms,  each  with  a  peculiar  and  strongly 

marked  growth  of  its  own.    All  the  domestic  vegetables  afford  us 

instances  of  the  same  thing,  and  so  do  all  the  cultivated  fruits. 

The  crab-apple  or  wild  apple,  for  example,  was  the  original  of  all 

the  varieties  of  apple,  amounting  to  about  a  thousand,  cultivated 

at  the  present  day— varieties  presenting  in  many  cases  very  great 

differences  in  size,  colour,  texture,  flavour,  time  of  ripening,  and 

other  qualities.    In  cultivated  flowers  the  same  holds  good  in  an 

even  higher  degree. 

The  instances  of  variation  observable  among  domestic  animals 
are  still  more  striking.  The  domestic  Dog,  for  example,  exhibits  a 
large  number  of  very  marked  varieties.  Though  all  these  seem  to 
be  fertile  with  one  another,  and  to  produce  fertile  offspring,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  they  have  been  derived  from  several  wild 
species  with  more  or  less  hybridisation.  But  the  enormous 
differences  which  are  to  be  observed  between  some  of  the  varieties 
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have  been  produced  to  a  great  extent  under  domestication.  These 
are  not  all  mere  superficial  differences,  but  involve  also  the  pro- 
portions and  shape  of  the  parts  of  the  skeleton.  The  difierence 
m  the  form  of  the  skull  and  in  the  proportions  of  the  bones  of  the 
limbs  between  a  Greyhound  and  a  Bulldog,  for  example,  are  very 
remarkable — so  great,  in  fact,  that  if  they  were  found  to  occur 
between  two  wild  forms  they  would  justify  a  zoologist  in  referring 
the  two  to  distinct  genera.  Sheep  and  Cattle,  Pigs  and  Horses, 
present  similar,  though  not  perhaps  quite  so  strongly  marked, 
varieties.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  variation  under 
domestication,  and  one  to  which  Darwin  paid  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  is  that  of  the  domestic  Pigeon.  Of  this  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  varieties,  known  to  fanciers  as  pouters, 
fantails,  carriers,  tumblers,  and  so  on  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  almost 
certain  that  these  are  descended  from  one  wild  species — ^the  blue 
Rock-pigeon. 

These  varieties,  and  many  more  that  might  be  mentioned,  have 
been  produced  by  man  selecting  those  forms  that  tended  to  vary 
in  a  desired  direction — ^have  been  produced,  that  is  to  say,  by 
artificial  selection,  sometimes  consciously  exercised,  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  unconsciously.  This  process  has  had  a  long  period  of  time 
for  its  operation,  many  of  our  domestic  animals  and  plants  having 
been  the  objects  of  care  and  cultivation  in  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia  certainly  several  thousand  years  ago  ;  in  many  cases  the  wild 
forms  from  which  they  were  developed  appear  to  have  become 
totally  extinct. 

But  variation  occurs  among  animals  and  plants  not  only  under 
domestication ;  it  occurs  also  in  a  state  of  nature.  Evidence  of 
this  has  already  been  adduced  in  the  account  of  certain  of  the 
examples  of  the  various  phyla  ;  and  in  the  examination  of  specimens 
of  these  in  the  laboratory  the  student  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
notice  the  occurrence  of  individual  differences  not  due  to  differences 
in  sex  or  age  in  animals  of  all  classes.  In  this  respect,  in  the 
strength  of  the  tendency  to  individual  variation,  there  is  a  very 
great  inequality  between  different  species  of  animals,  some  being 
extremely  variable,  some  comparatively  stable.  Variations  of 
external  parts  have  naturally,  from  the  greater  ease  with  which 
they  may  be  observed,  attracted  most  attention,  but  the  examina- 
tion of  the  internal  parts  in  large  numbers  of  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  when  it  has  been  carried  out,  has  shown  that  variations 
in  internal  organs  are  also  of  great  frequency. 

Among  the  Protozoa,  the  Foramimfera  are  characterised  by 
numerous  and  marked  variations — so  marked  as  "  to  include,  not 
merely  those  differential  characters  which  have  usually  been 
accounted  specific,  but  also  those  upon  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  genera  of  this  group  have  been  founded,  and  even,  in  some 
instances,   those   of  its  orders.^'    The  MoUusca  vary  also  very 
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frequently  and  extensively,  especially  in  the  form  and  markings  of 
the  shell ;  and  of  some  of  the  species  ^which^have  been  most  com- 
pletely studied  in  this  respect  a  very  large  number  of  more  or  less 
strongly  marked  varieties  have  been  recorded.  Many  of  the 
Crustacea  are  also  extremely  variable  in  coloration  and  in  the 
length  and  proportions  of  the  various  appendages.  But,  among 
the  Arthropoda,  it  is  in  the  Insecta,  and  more  especially  the 
Lepidoptera,  that  we  find  the  most  striking  instances  of  variation. 
In  the  Vertebrata,  also,  variations  in  colour  and  proportions,  as 
weU  as  in  internal  organs,  occur  frequently  in  all  classes. 

Mutations. — It  has  been  shown  by  de  Vries  that  variations  are 
not  always  of  a  comparatively  minute  character.  According  to 
de  Vries,  in  addition  to  the  small  fluctuations  on  which  Darwin 
mainly  relied  for  the  phylogenetic  development  of  organisms,  there 
are  others  which  occur  comparatively  rarely,  and  are  of  a  much 
more  striking  character.  These  larger  variations,  which  de  Vries 
distinguishes  by  the  name  of  mutations,  take  the  form  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  differences  equivalent  to  the  formation  per 
sdUum  of  new  species ;  and  it  is  by  the  successive  appearance  of 
such  steps  or  leaps,  and  not  by  the  more  gradual  process  of  Dar- 
winian variation,  that,  according  to  de  Vries,  progress  from  the 
lower  towards  the  higher  is  effected.  The  new  forms  developed 
in  this  sudden  way  may  live  side  by  side  with  the  old,  and  thus 
isolation  is  not  necessary  for  their  perpetuation. 

Natural  Selection. — ^According  to  Darwin's  theory  of  Natural 
Selection,  nature,  i.e.,  the  conditions  under  which  the  organism 
exists,  selects  certain  variations  as  they  arise,  very  much  as  the 
breeder  or  the  gardener  selects  variations  in  domestic  animals  or 
cultivated  plants.  Let  us  see  how  this  selection  is  carried  on. 
We  have  seen  that  there  is  going  on,  on  all  sides,  a  struggle  for 
existence.  It  is  at  first  difficult  to  realise  the  intensity  of  this 
struggle,  for  there  is  little  appearance  of  it  on  the  surface.  If  we 
consider,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  Uving  things  prey  on 
living  things  of  other  groups,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
extremely  small  proportion  which,  in  most  cases,  the  surviving 
individuals  of  any  group  bear  to  the  number  of  young  produced, 
we  come  to  understand  that  this  struggle  for  existence  must  be 
general  and  intense. 

Now  in  the  case  of  a  species  living  under  tolerably  uniform  and 
stable  conditions  as  regards  climate,  food-supply,  and  the  like,  the 
effects  of  this  struggle  will  be  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Of  the 
young  produced,  only  a  small  proportion  (in  most  cases)  reach 
maturity ;  some  of  these  surviving  forms  have  survived,  perhaps, 
because  they  have  happened  to  escape  being  preyed  upon  by 
enemies,  wlule  others  have  succumbed ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  in  the  long  run,  such  individuals  will  survive  as  are 
best  fitted  to  cope  with  the  conditions  to  which  they  are  subjected 
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— such  as  are  swiftest,  let  us  say,  in  escaping  pursuit ;  or  suck  as, 
by  their  special  shade  of  colour  or  the  nature  of  their  markLngs, 
elude  the  observation  of  an  enemy ;  or  such  as,  by  reason  of  their 
thicker  covering,  can  better  endure  extremes  of  cold.  Such 
surviving  individuals  would,  it  is  assumed,  transmit  their  special 
properties  to  their  progeny,  and  there  would  thus  be  a  gradual 
approximation  towards  a  better  adaptation  of  the  species  to  its 
surrounding  conditions  by  virtue  of  this  "  survival  of  the  fittest." 

Let  us  suppose  the  conditions  to  change.     Gradual  changes  in 
climate  and  other  conditions  are  known  to  take  place  owing  to 
subsidence  or  elevation  of  the  land.    But  conditions  might   be 
changed  in  many  other  ways : .  some  animal  or  plant  previously 
used  as  food  might  become  exterminated  ;   or  a  new  enemy  might 
find  its  way  into  the  district  inhabited  by  the  species.     Then  such 
individuals  as  presented  variations  which  enabled  them  better  to 
cope  with  the  new  surroundings  would  have  the  advantage  over 
the  others,  and  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  surviving  and 
leaving  progeny.    The  useful  variations  thus  produced  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  progeny  would  tend   to   increase,  generation  after 
generation,  until  a  form  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  regarded  as  a  new 
species  had  become  developed  from  the  original  one. 

The  process  of  survival  of  the  fittest  has  a  reverse  side,  which 
has  been  termed  the  elimination  of  the  unfit.  Of  the  varieties 
that  appear  some  are  less  completely  adapted  to  their  surroundings 
than  the  majority,  and  these  (the  conditions  remaining  the  same) 
tend  to  become  destroyed  owing  to  their  unfitness  to  cope  with 
their  environment.  The  result  of  this  process  of  elimination 
(apart  altogether  from  the  selection  of  progressive  variations  by 
which  evolution,  according  to  the  theory,  proceeds)  is  to  keep  up 
a  certain  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  organs  of  the  members  of  the 
species.  Under  certain  conditions  this  sustaining  influence,  as  we 
may  term  it,  of  natural  selection  may  be  suspended  ;  the  organism 
may  be  placed  under  conditions  in  which  natural  selection  acts  with 
reduced  effect  or  does  not  act  at  all.  There  is,  under  such  circum- 
stances, no  **  elimination  of  the  unfit "  ;  and,  as  a  result,  fit  and 
imfit  survive  indiscriminately,  interbreed  and  produce  offspring, 
the  ultimate  outcome  in  the  course  of  generations  being  a  gradual 
deterioration  in  the  whole  race. 

This  suspension  of  the  influence  of  natural  selection,  with  its 
results,  has  been  termed  cessation  of  selection,  or  panmixia.  Panmixia 
acts  more  commonly  on  single  organs  than  on  the  entire  organism. 
Thus,  if,  owing  to  some  change  in  surrounding  conditions,  an  organ 
is  no  longer  useful,  it  is  no  longer  kept  up  to  the  previous  degree  of 
efficiency  by  the  elimination  of  the  individuals  in  which  the  organ 
in  question  is  imperfectly  developed,  and,  as  these  cross  with  one 
another,  offspring  is  produced  in  which  the  organ  is  below  the 
efficient  standard ;    by  a  continuance  of  this  process  through  a 
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series  of  generations,  it  is  supposed  that  the  organ  gradually 
dwindles  in  size,  and  may  altogether  disappear.  Thus  at  that 
stage  in  the  ancestral  history  of  the  Getacea  in  which  they  had 
come  to  adopt  a  purely  aquatic  mode  of  life  and  no  longer  visited 
the  shore,  the  hmd-limbs,  being  no  longer  of  service,  would  no 
longer  be  maintained  by  natural  selection,  and  would  gradually 
decrease  in  size  until,  finally,  they  entirely  disappeared.  In  the 
case  of  these,  as  of  many  other  rudimentary  organs,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  natural  selection  played  a  positive  part  in  bringing 
about  their  diminution.  Under  the  conditions  supposed,  the 
possession  of  hind-limbs  would  probably  be  an  actual  disadvantage 
to  the  animal,  acting  as  an  impediment  to  the  swift  progression 
through  the  water,  and  interfering  with  the  free  movements  of  the 
tail;  and  varieties  with  diminished  hind-limbs  would,  therefore, 
possess  an  advantage  over  their  fellows  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
There  would  then  be,  in  a  sense,  a  positive  reversed  of  selection. 

Darwin's  theory  of  selection  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  small 
individual  variations  which  are  observed  to  occur,  more  frequently 
in  some  species,  more  rarely  in  others.  Such  variations  are  so 
slight  and  unimportant  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they 
could  be  of  sufficient  life-and-death  value  to  give  the  individuals 
in  which  they  occur  sufficient  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
to  enable  them  to  survive,  when  others  in  which  they  are  absent 
perish.  Failing  the  extermination  of  the  unmodified  individuals, 
unless  the  appearance  of  the  variation  should  happen  to  be  coincident 
with  the  occurrence  of  other  factors  leading  to  the  isolation  of  the 
individuals  possessing  the  new  variation  from  the  stock  in  which 
they  originated,  the  new  variety  would  tend  to  become  swamped  by 
intercrossing  with  the  latter  and  would  fail  to  be  perpetuated.  If, 
however,  the  individuals  in  which  the  new  modification  occurs 
should  by  some  means — such  as  migration  beyond  a  geographical 
barrier  of  some  kind,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  variation  itself — be 
preserved  from  intercrossing  with  the  stock,  then,  without  the 
extermination  of  the  latter  being  a  necessary  condition — without, 
that  is  to  say,  a  Ufe^and-death  struggle — the  new  form  might  be 
preserved  unaltered  and  perpetuated  as  a  new  and  distinct  variety, 
which  further  changes  similarly  brought  about  might  raise  to  the 
rank  of  a  species. 

Detailed  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  species  and 
varieties  in  certain  regions,  more  especially  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  afEorded  much  support  to  the  view  that  the  develop- 
ment of  new  forms  takes  place  as  a  result  of  the  appearance  of 
varieties  differing  slightly  from  the  parent  stock  and  their  isolation 
from  the  latter  by  geographical  barriers ;  and  by  some  writers 
evolution  is  even  supposed  to  have  proceeded  solely,  or  almost 
solely,  in  this  way  with  little,  or  entirely  without,  aid  from  natural 
selection.    Another  kind  of  isolation  might  be  supposed  to  take 
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the  place  of  geographical  in  preventing  the  intercrossing  of  new 
varieties  with  the  original  stock.  By  means  of  sexual  or  physio- 
logical isolation,  i.e,,  by  the  form  in  question  becoming  varied 
in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  readily  interbreed  with  the  main 
stock,  the  new  variety  may  be  as  effectively  isolated  as  if  separated 
from  it  by  a  geographical  barrier. 

That  sJIied  species  and  sub-species  differ  in  their  geographical 
range,  and  are  often  separated  by  geographical  barriers,  and  that 
a  physiological  barrier  may  be  set  up  between  allied  forms  owing 
to  union  between  them  being  impossible  or  sterile,  are  facts  of 
great  importance  in  the  study  of  evolution,  and  the  details  of  such 
cases  are  necessary  data  of  the  science.  But  that  the  whole  of 
organic  nature  should  have  been  evolved  by  variation  and  isolation 
alone  seems  to  be  highly  improbable  :  such  a  view  takes  no  account 
of  progressive  adaptation  and  orthogenetic  development,  and  it 
would  seem  to  call  for  the  formation  of  an  impossible  succession  of 
barriers. 

A  special  phase  of  Natural  Selection  is  distinguished  under  the 
title  of  Sexual  Selection.     By  means  of  Sexual  Selection  it  is 
attempted  to  explain  the  greater  part  of  the  secondary  differences 
between  the  sexes  which  are  so  striking  in  many  groups  of  animals. 
The  special  part  which  each  sex  has  to  play  in  the  fertilising  and 
deposition  of  the  ova,  in  protecting  and  procuring  food  for  the 
young,  requires  quaUties,  both  anatomical  and  psychical,  of  a  more 
or  less   widely   divergent   character   in  the   male    and    female. 
Between  the  males  of  animals  of  many  groups  contests  frequently 
take  place,  and  this  affords  us  an  explanation  of  the  presence  or 
special  development  in  many  cases  in  that  sex  of  various  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons — ^horns,  tusks,  and  the  like.    Similarly,  we 
are  able  to  understand  the  greater  vigour,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
of  the  male,  with  concomitant  greater  intensity  of  coloration,  and 
the  development  of  various  ornaments  and  excrescences  not  present 
in  the  female.    In  many  groups  of  Insects,  and  in  a  large  proportion 
of  Birds,  sexual  differences  in  coloration  are  very  marked.     These 
are,  in  some  instances,  to  be  traced  to  the  necessity  for  different 
protective  resemblances  required  in  the  two  sexes  owing  to  different 
habits,  or  to  the  necessity  for  protective  colorations  and  markings 
in  the  female  and  not  in  the  male.    In  the  case  of  Birds,  when  the 
sexes  differ,  as  they  do  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  species,  the 
male  has  always  more  brilliant  coloration,  and  often  possesses 
also  special  crests  or  frills,  wattles  and  the  like,  not  present  or  less 
developed  in  the  female.     The  greater  obscurity  of  the  colouring 
of  the  female  Bird  appears  to  be  adapted  to  rendering  her  less 
conspicuous  to  enemies,  such  as  Birds  of  Prey,  while  sitting  on  the 
nest ;   and,  in  cases  where  the  females  are  brightly  coloured,  the 
nest  is  covered  over  above,  or  is  constructed  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
The  brilHant  colouring  and  other  features  distinguishing  the  males 
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of  many  Birds  may  be  in  great  part  the  by-product  of  higher 
vitality,  and  may  thus  be  the  indirect  outcome  of  natural  selection 
leading  to  the  more  vigorous  males  obtaining  an  advantage  in 
contest  with  rivals.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  choice  of  the 
female  in  selecting  a  mate  may  have  been  a  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  special  modifications  in  question.  But  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced  for  any  such  selection  on  the  part  of  the  female  of  a 
mate  with  some  slight  superiority  in  brilliancy  of  colouring,  or  in 
the  development  of  crests  and  the  like,  over  his  rivals,  is  insufficient, 
and  many  observations  tend  to  show  that  selection  of  this  kind, 
though  it  may  occur,  is  exceptional.  In  any  case,  as  a  general 
explanation  of  secondary  sexual  characters,  sexual  selection  is  not 
at  the  present  time  very  widely  accepted  as  adequate. 

Protective  and  Aggressive  Resemblance  and  Mimicry. — 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  phenomena  which  are  well  ex- 
plained by  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  and  which  may,  therefore, 
weU  be  taken  as  affording  evidence  in  favour  of  that  theory,  are  the 
phenomena  of  protective  resemblance,  warning  characters^  and  of 
ndmicry.  In  innumerable  cases  among  all  classes  of  animals  there 
are  found  instances  of  a  resemblance  between  the  animal  and  its 
ordinary  natural  surroundings,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  it 
inconspicuous  and  unlikely  to  attract  the  observation  of  an  enemy, 
or  of  its  prey.  Such  a  resemblance  is  brought  about  sometimes 
merely  by  colour,  very  often  by  the  arrangement  of  the  colour  in  a 
pattern,  this  being  frequently  accompanied  by  modifications  of 
shape,  including  sometimes  the  development  of  special  excrescences 
or  appendages.  In  some  cases  of  protective  resemblance  the  colour 
and  even  the  markings  change  with  a  change  of  the  surroundings. 
For  details  of  such  cases  reference  must  be  made  to  special  works. 
Many  Insects  present  elaborate  markings  which  give  them  a  close 
resemblance  to  a  tuft  of  lichen  or  moss,  a  twig,  a  leaf,  or  other 
object,  and  resemblances  of  an  equally  striking  character  occur  in 
other  classes. 

Some  animals,  more  especially  certain  Insects,  are  protected  by 
their  nauseous  character  against  being  devoured  by  animals  that 
would  otherwise  prey  upon  them ;  but  often,  no  doubt,  such 
nauseous  Insects  are  attacked  and  killed  before  their  impalatable 
character  is  detected.  It  is  thus  manifestly  of  advantage  to  such 
Rnimalfl  that  they  should  be  readily  recognisable,  and  should  thus 
be  passed  over ;  and  in  many  such  cases  the  coloration  is  bright 
and  conspicuous,  or  the  animal  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  other 
means  {vfaming  characters). 

By  mimicry  is  meant  a  superficial  resemblance  borne  by  one 
animal  to  a  member  of  a  different  group.  The  best-known 
examples  of  mimicry  occur  among  the  Insects.  It  is  manifestly 
of  advantage  to  a  Butterfly  belonging  to  a  group  which  is  not 
nauseous  to  be  readily  mistaken  for  a  nauseous  form  with  con- 
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spicuoufl  waniing  colours  and  markings,  and  this  appears  to'  be  the 
explanation  of  many  cases  of  mimicry.  Similarly,  a  variety  of 
flower-frequenting  Dipterous  Insects  which  have  no  sting  or  other 
weapon  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Bees  or  Wasps,  belonging 
to  a  distinct  order  (the  Hymenoptera) — ^the  resemblances  embracing 
not  only  shape,  colour,  markings,  and  development  of  '^  hairs " 
on  certain  parts,  but  the  movements  of  the  wings  and  other  parts 
and  the  humming  sounds  emitted,  so  that,  on  a  superficial  in- 
spection, the  mimicry  appears  complete. 

Heredity. — ^The  various  characteristics  of  a  plant  or  animal 
are  transmitted  to  the  succeeding  generation.  In  the  highest 
groups  of  animals  this  transmission  is  effected  only  through  the 
intermediation  of  the  sexual  cells — ova  and  sperms — ^since  they 
alone  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  new  generation.  But  in  lower 
organisms  the  faculty  of  reproduction  ia  more  widely  diffused 
among  the  component  parts ;  in  some  lower  multicellular  plants 
each  and  every  cell  is  capable  of  taking  on  the  function  of  repro- 
duction and  giving  rise  to  progeny  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
parent ;  in  other  words,  every  cell  in  such  cases  must  contain 
germinal  substance.  In  other,  somewhat  higher,  forms  the  germinal 
substance,  though  stiU  widely  diffused,  may  not  be  present,  or 
capable  of  becoming  active,  in  all  parts,  and  may  be  confined  to  the 
cells  of  one  or  other  of  the  layers.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  even 
amongst  the  highest  forms,  the  germinal  substance  can  be  shown 
to  be  widely  diffused  throughout  the  plant.  Thus  in  many  flowering 
plants,  if  we  cut  a  shoot  into  lengths,  the  pieces  are  all  capable  of 
giving  rise  under  suitable  treatment  to  complete  plants  with  flowers 
containing  reproductive  cells  ;  and  in  maijy  cases  a  leaf,  or  a  portion 
of  one,  is  capable  of  a  similar  development.  In  many  animals 
a  similar  wide  distribution  of  the  germinal  material  may  be  shown  to 
prevail.  This  appears  most  strikingly  in  forms  that  multiply  by 
budding.  In  Hydra,  for  example,  any  part  of  the  body  seems 
capable  of  giving  off  buds,  and  in  the  buds,  after  they  have  become 
separate,  ova  and  sperms  are  developed  from  the  cells  of  the  ecto- 
derm. A  similar  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  in  other  Coelen- 
terates  and  in  the  Folyzoa  and  the  Composite  Ascidians,  and  also 
in  certain  cases  among  the  Platyhelminthes  and  Annulata.  In  all 
these,  and  in  other  cases  that  might  be  mentioned,  the  germinal 
substance  is  not  confined  to  the  reproductive  cells — ^new  repro- 
ductive cells  being  capable  of  being  formed  from  the  substance  of 
the  cells  of  various  tissue-layers. 

The  phenomena  of  regeneration  are  important  in  connection 
with  this  question  of  the  site  of  the  germinal  substance.  Many 
members,  not  only  of  the  lowest  phyla,  but  of  the  Echinodermata, 
the  Annulata,  the  Arthropoda,  the  MoUusca  and  the  Ghordata, 
are  able,  as  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned,  to  replace,  by  a  process 
resembling  budding,  parts  that  have  been  broken  off :    some  of 
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the  cells  of  the  adult  body  must,  therefore,  in  these  cases  retain 
in  a  certain  degree  the  faculty  of  reproduction,  and  must  contain 
germinal  substance.  The  germinal  substance  concerned  in  re- 
generation must,  it  is  of  importance  to  note,  be  capable  of  being 
stimulated  into  activity  in  a  certain  definite  direction  by  an  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  from  without. 

In  the  Vertebrata  the  power  of  regeneration,  if  we  leave  out 
of  account  the  various  epidermal  structures,  is  exceptional ;  and 
where  it  occurs  (most  Amphibia,  some  Reptiles)  it  is  confined 
to  the  limbs,  jaws,  lens  of  the  eye,  or  the  tail.  In  the  highest 
Vertebrates  there  is  no  power  of  regenerating  such  parts  when  lost, 
and  the  capacity  for  reproduction  is  confined  to  the  sexual  cells. 

A  remarkable  ^persistency  characterises  these  reproductive  cells. 
By  their  means  there  are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  with  little  alteration,  aU  the  characteristics  of  the  species 
of  plant  or  animal.  This  special  faculty  of  the  reproductive  cells 
is  the  faculty  of  heredity. 

Heredity  does  not  imply  absolute  fixedness  of  all  the  character-^ 
istics  inherited  by  one  generation  from  its  predecessor.  On  the 
contrary,  as  already  pointed  out,  variations  are  constantly  pre- 
senting themselves.  Some  of  the  variations  which  animals  exhibit 
are  a  direct  result  of  the  action  of  surroimding  conditions,  or  of 
the  use  or  disuse  of  parts,  on  the  fully  developed  animal ;  we  can 
in  some  cases  actuaUy  cause  the  animal  to  change  to  a  more  or 
less  marked  extent  by  placing  it  under  different  conditions. 
Another  set  of  variations  produced  by  the  action  of  external 
influences  on  the  organism  only  appears  if  the  action  takes  place 
in  the  course  of  development  at  one  stage  or  another  between  the 
oosperm  and  the  adult.  Of  the  occurrence  of  both  these  forms  of 
variation  we  have  direct  and  positive  evidence.  It  is  a  familiar 
fact  that  increased  exercise  of  a  part  tends  to  an  increase  in  the 
bulk  of  its  muscles.  The  colours  and  markings  of  certain  Fishes 
can  be  altered  at  wiU  (of  course  within  certain  Umits)  by  changing 
the  material  on  the  bottom  of  the  aquarium  in  which  they  are 
confined ;  the  colours  of  many  Caterpillars  may  be  altered  by 
changing  the  colour  of  their  surroimdings.  A  third  set  of  variations 
probably  also  occurs,  though  direct  evidence  is  wanting — ^namely, 
variations  which  may  arise  within  the  sexual  cells  before  the  union 
of  ovimi  and  sperm,  or  which  may  result  from  that  union.  The 
former  two  sets  of  variations  are  generally  spoken  of  as  "  acquired 
characters  " — new  characters  acquired  during  the  Ufetime  of  the 
individual — but  their  nature  would  be  more  clearly  indicated  by 
terming  them  extrinsic  variations,  as  contrasted  with  the  intrinsic 
variations  forming  the  last  group. 

The  extrinsic  variations  being  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
external  conditions,  their  causes  are  very  various.  In  every  such 
case  the  organism  responds  to  some  persistent  external  influence 
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by  undeigoing  soind  more  oi  less  persistent  cliange.  Mutilations, 
the  rapid  mechanical  removal  or  destruction  of  parts,  are  liere, 
by  the  terms  of  the  above  definition,  excluded  from  the  class  of 
variations  altogether,  since,  though  the  change  involved  is  frequently 
permanent,  it  is  effected  by  an  influence  which  is  temporary  in  its 
character.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  of  importance  in  connection 
with  the  next  question  we  have  to  deal  with — ^the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters. 

Can  acquired  characters  or  extrinsic  variations  be  transmitted 
by  inheritance  ?    That  they  can  be  is  of  the  essence  of  Lamarck's 
doctrine  of  development,  which,  in  fact,  may  be  described  as  a 
theory  of  development  by  means  of  the  inheritance  of  extrinsic 
variations,   or,   as  it  is  sometimes  called,   use-inJieritance.     But 
the  maintenance  of  the  view  that  extrinsic  variations  may  be 
transmitted  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  acceptance  of   natural 
selection  as  a  true  cause  of  evolution.    Evolution  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  selection  and  inheritance  of  both  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  variations.    From  the  nature  of  the  case,  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  inheritance  of  extrinsic  variations  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  occurrence  of  intrinsic  on  the  other,  is  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain.    One  or  the  other  must  occur,  or  there  would  be  no 
evolution.    But  to  prove  in  any  given  case  that  a  change  is  due 
to  the  one  factor  rather  ^than  to  the  other  is  extremely  difficult. 
When  a  character  not  present  in  the  parents  appears  in  the  offspring, 
there  is,  to  begin  with,  great  difficidty  in  proving  that  it  is  really 
new :    characters  not  present  in  the  parents  are  known  to  be 
frequently  inherited  from  a  more  or  less  remote  ancestor.     But, 
if  we  suppose  it  to  be  established  that  the  character  is  a  new  one 
(and  absolutely  new  characters  must  appear,  or  we  should  have  no 
evolution),  then  it  would  require  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  aU 
the  circumstances  to  enable  us  to  be  certain  whether  the  appearance 
of  the  character  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  some  external  influence 
on  the  parent,  either  during  development  or  in  the  adult  state, 
rather,  than  to  a  change  arising  within  the  reproductive   cells. 
Instances  are  frequently  brought  forward  which  have  been  supposed 
to  afford  evidence  of  the  transmission  of  mutilations  from  parent 
to  offspring  ;  but  such  a  transmission  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  always  be  extremely  difficult  to  prove,  and  the  majority,  at 
least,  of  such  cases  are  found,  on  a  careful  analysis,  to  be  capable 
of  other  interpretations.    On  the  other  hand,  though  well-estab- 
lished cases  of  the  inheritance  of  mutilations  would  greatly  support 
the  doctrine  that  acquired  characters  are  transmissible,  the  negative 
results  that  have  attended  certain  experiments  on  mutilations 
are  of  Uttle  value  in  the  direction  of  proving  that  extrinsic  variations 
cannot  be  transmitted,  since,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  such 
experiments  in  mutilation  cannot  be  said  to  reproduce  the  con- 
ditions under  which  an  extrinsic  variation  might  be  supposed  to 
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>e  transmitted ;  the  mutilation  is  instantaneous ;  the  variation 
aust  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  long-continued  action,  which, 
fc  might  be  expected,  would  have  a  sufficiently  profound  efEect  to 
ngraft  it  permanently  on  the  organism. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  there  is  no  absolutely  hard 
ind  fast  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
rariations,  since  changes  in  the  sexual  cells  may  very  well  be  due, 
lirectly  or  indirectly,  to  influences  exerted  from  without.  The 
naterial  from  which  reproductive  cells  may  subsequently  be 
ashioned  is.  in  plants  and  in  many  animals,  in  such  close  and 
ntimate  umon — so  far  as  can  be  seen — ^with  the  other  proto- 
3lasmic  elements  of  the  organism,  that  it  seems  highly  probable 
hat  influences  affecting  the  latter  may  in  many  cases  affect  also 
uhe  former. 

Another  question  that  presents  itself  in  connection  with  heredity 
is :  Can  any  special  part  of  the  germ-cell  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
part  specially  concerned  in  hereditary  transmission  ?  Is  it  by 
[neans  of  the  nucleus  alone  that  transmission  takes  place,  or  does 
bhe  cytoplasm  t«^ke  a  share  in  the  process  )  The  complicated 
changes  which  the  nucleus  undergoes  during  mitotic  division  (Vol.  I., 
p.  18),  with  the  definite  form  and  (for  each  species)  constant  number 
of  the  chromosomes,  and  their  precise  halving  during  the  process, 
tell  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  nucleus  is  the  vehicle 
of  transmission  rather  than  the,  apparently,  less  highly  differentiated 
cjrtoplasm.  But  such  evidence  is  far  from  amounting  to  positive 
proof. 

To  determine  this  point  many  series  of  embryological  experiments 
have  been  carried  out.  Should  it  prove  possible  to  fertihse  by 
means  of  a  sperm  an  ovum  from  which  the  nucleus  had  previously 
been  removed,  and  as  a  result  to  obtain  an  embryo,  it  might  be 
possible,  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  to  get  some  light  on  the  influence 
exerted  on  normal  development  by  the  nucleus  of  the  ovum.  For 
such  experiments  sperms  and  ova  of  the  same  species  are  not  well 
adapted,  since  the  differences  between  the  individuals  of  a  species, 
especially  in  the  early  stages,  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  strongly 
marked  character  to  permit  of  any  definite  conclusions  being 
arrived  at  regarding  inheritance  from  one  parent  as  against  the 
other.  Recourse  has,  therefore,  been  had  to  crossing  between 
distinct  species  or  distinct  genera,  or  even  between  the  members  of 
distinct  classes.  In  such  experiments  the  Echinoderms  have 
proved  capable  of  affording  the  most  convenient  material,  and  have 
been  very  largely  employed.  It  has  been  found  to  facilitate  suc- 
cessful crossing  between  distinct  kinds  of  Echinoderms  if  the  ova 
experimented  with  are  first  treated  by  certain  methods  which 
have  been  found  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  process  of  artificial 
parthenogenesis  briefly  referred  to  in  the  Introduction  (Vol.  I., 
p>  22).    The  ova  so  treated  are  then  shaken  violently  in  a  tube. 
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with  sea-water,  until  they*  become  to  some  extent  broken  up. 
From  the  fragments  such  large  pieces  as  are  found  not  to  contain 
nuclei  are  picked  out,  and  the  sperms  of  the  second  kind  of  Schino- 
derm  are  added  to  the  water  in  which  these  non-nucleated  fragments 
are  contained.  In  many  cases  it  is  found  as  a  result  that  a  sperm 
enters  a  non-nucleated  fragment  and  an  embryo  beconaes  formed. 
It  now  has  to  be  determined  how  far  this  embryo  resembles  and 
differs  from  the  embryos  of  the  two  species  from  which  the  ovum 
and  the  sperm  respectively  have  been  derived.  This  is  always  a 
matter  attended  with  a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty,  since 
such  embryos  can  rarely  be  reared  beyond  the  gastrula  stage.  But 
evidence  seems  to  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  this  method  that 
the  nucleus  has  not  a  monopoly  in  the  transmission  of  the  parental 
characters,  since  in  such  experiments  maternal  features  do  appear 
in  the  embryo,  and  these,  in  the  absence  of  a  female  nucleus,  must 
have  been  transmitted  by  the  agency  of  the  cytoplasm. 

Evidence  tending  in  the  same  direction  has  been  obtained  as  a 
result  of  experiments  on  the  ova  of  Ctenophora  (Vol.  I.,  p.  214). 
If,  before  these  are  fertilised,  a  definite  area  of  the  cytoplasm  be 
removed  without  the  nucleus  being  interfered  with  in  any  way, 
the  embryo  which  develops  after  fertilisation  presents  deficiencies 
in  the  organs  of  definite  areas  corresponding  to  the  parts  which 
have  been  removed. 

It  has  been  urged  in  connection  with  the  question  of  heredity 
that  what  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  is  not  so 
much  matter  as  energy.  The  quantity  of  matter  is  always  rela- 
tively small ;  the  important  fact  appears  to  be  that  this  relatively 
small  particle  carries  with  it  potential  energy  sufficient  to  effect 
the  structural  changes  which  precede  the  beginning  of  the  process 
of  assimilation,  and  to  at  least  initiate  that  process.  But  we  can 
hardly  imagine  a  succession  of  complicated  and  very  definite  changes 
of  structure,  such  as  are  involved  in  the  development  of  an  animal, 
taking  place  imless  the  germinal  matter  ox  germ-plasm  in  which  they 
originate  has  a  correspondingly  complicated  and  definite  structure. 

The  oosperm,  having  the  faculty  of  reproducing  the  entire  animal 
without  (in  many  cases)  any  further  influence  emanating  from  the 
parent,  must  contain  within  itself  something  to  represent  each  of 
the  parts — even  each  group  of  cells — of  the  adult  body.  The 
oosperm  of  a  Frog,  for  example  (p.  280),  simple  though  its  structure 
appears  to  be,  must  contain  potentially  within  itself  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  adult  animal,  and  not  only  these,  but  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  successive  stage  in  the  formation  of  the  tadpole 
and  its  metamorphosis  into  the  adult  Frog.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  reproductive  cells  acquire  this 
reproductive  capacity.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  a 
theory  which  is  termed  pangenesis,  the  origination  of  which  is  due 
to  Darwin.    According  to  this  theory,  the  cells  of  the  various  parts 
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of  the  body  throw  ofE  minute  ultra-microscopic  particles  or  "  gem- 
mules,"  and  these  find  their  way  by  various  channels  to  the 
developing  reproductive  cells,  in  which  they  accumulate  until  each 
reproductive  cell  contains  gemmules  representing  aU  parts  of  the 
body.  When  development  takes  place  each  gemmule  develops  into 
the  part  corresponding  to  that  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

If  this  theory  afEorded  a  true  explanation  of  the  facts  of  repro- 
duction, there  would  necessarily  be  accumulated  in  the  ovum 
gemmules  representing  not  only  every  part  of  the  body  of    the 
adult,  but  also  every  stage  in  the  development  of  the  embryo, 
and  (since  we  see  ancient  ancestral  characters  occasionally  reverted 
to)    something    to    represent  the  special  peculiarities  of  former 
generations.    Now,  it  is  a  question  if  such  an  accumulation  of 
gemmules,  each  necessarily  several  times  the  size^  of  a  chemical 
molecule,  would  not  form  a  mass  very  much  larger  than  an  ovum. 
Such  a  doctrine  would,  moreover,  hardly  appear  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  explain  the  facts.    The  accumulation  in  the  ovum  of 
the  hereditary  tendencies  (as  we  may  call  them)  may  only  in  part 
take  place  during  the  lifetime  of   the  individual :   a  good  part  of 
them — all,   perhaps,   except  such  as  have   been  more  recently 
acquired-ndght    b^    contained   in    the    ready-formed    germinal 
material  handed  down  from  previous  generatio^. 

Against  a  hypothesis  of  pangenesis  such  as  was  formulated  by 

Darwin,  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  many  plants  tells   more 

strongly  perhaps  than  any  of  the  facts  derived  from  the  animal 

kingdom.    Many  of  the  higher  flowering  plants,  for  example,  are 

capable  of  being  propagated  by  means  of  a  cutting  of  the  stem  or 

root,  or  even  by  a  leaf.    As  the  new  plant  developed  from  the 

cutting  gives  rise  to  flower  and  fruit,  the  cutting  must  contain 

germinal  matter  ;  and  germinal  matter  must,  therefore,  be  diffused 

throughout  the  cells  of  such  a  plant.    Pangenesis,  unmodified, 

would  require  that  in  such  a  case  a  large  proportion  of  the  ordinary 

cells  of  the  plant  should  receive  gemmules  derived  from  all  parts. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  it  is  possible  that  any  influence  (such 

as  is  presupposed  in  pangenesis)    can  pass  from  the  cells  of  the 

various  parts  of  the  body  to  the  ova — ^whether  there  can  be  any 

communication  of  substance  canying  with  it  tendencies  to  be 

transmitted  to  the  next  generation.    It  is  certain,  however,  that 

an  influence  of  a  centrifugal  character  is  exerted  by  the  sexual 

cells.    The  absence  of  ovaries  or  testes  has,  in  many  cases,  a 

marked  effect  on  certain  of  the  characters — an  effect  on  the 

development  and  form  of  certain  of  the  parts.    This  is  seen  not 

only  in  higher  animals  (Manunals  and  Birds),  but  also  among 

some  lower  forms.    In  certain  Crabs,  for  example,  the  presence  of 

Sacculina,  a  parasitic  Bhizocephalan  nourished  at  the  expense  of 

the  testes,   which  become  destroyed,   produces  a  very  marked 

alteration  in  some  of  the  external  features.    But,  while  this  is  the 
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case,  an  influence  exerted  in  the  opposite  direction — an  influence 
transmitted  from  the  other  parts  to  the  germ-cells — ^has  not  been 
proved,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  perhaps  cannot  be  directly 
proved.  Such  an  influence,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  must 
be  presupposed  if  we  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters. 

Rules  or  Laws  of  Heredity. — Ab  in  the  case  of  the  experi- 
ments referred  to  on  p.  641,  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  deter- 
mine the  respective  values  of  nucleus  and  cytoplasm  as  bearers 
of  the  hereditary  qualities,  so  also  in  the  majority  of  the  experi- 
ments designed  to  determine  the  laws  by  which  the  inheritance  of 
paternal  and  maternal  characters  is  regulated,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  have  recourse,  not  to  fertilisation  between  individuals  of  the 
same  variety,  but  to  crossing  between  distinct  varieties  or  between 
distinct  species  with  the  production  of  bastcvrds  or  mongrels  (variety- 
or  species-crosses),  since  it  is  only  in  cases  in  which  the  difierences 
between  the  maternal  and  paternal  characters  are  strongly  marked 
that  it  is  possible  to  trace  these  characters  in  the  descendants. 

It  is  found  that  in  such  experiments  in  crossing  between  varieties 
the  result  may  take  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  courses. 
In  the  first  place  the  progeny  may  be  intermediate  in  character 
between  the  two  parents :  the  paternal  and  maternal  characters, 
that  is  to  say,  may  be  mixed  or  blended  without  any  tendency  to 
the  predominance  of  either :  a  cross  between  a  black  and  a  white 
variety,  for  example,  in  such  a  form  of  hybridisation  becomes  a 
grey.  In  a  second  set  of  cases,  which  are  the  rarest  of  all,  the 
ofbpring  exhibit  paternal  characters  in  one  part  or  set  of  parts  and 
maternal  in  another :  thus  a  cross  between  a  black  variety  and  a 
white  jdelds  a  piebald  or  a  mottled  black-and-white.  This  is 
the  so-called  mosaic  form  of  bastard-inheritance.  Lastly  there  are 
certain  cases  in  which  there  is  no  blending  and  no  mosaic  formation, 
but  the  paternal  and  maternal  characters  remain  separate,  and 
appear,  or  fail  to  appear,  in  the  progeny  in  a  certain  regular  order. 
This  is  the  dUemating  or  Menddian  form  of  bastard-inheritance. 

It  is  with  this  last  form  of  bastard-hiheritance  that  the  theory 
of  Mendel,  a  product  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  only 
comparatively  recently  re-discovered  and  given  due  recognition, 
is  concerned.  Mendel's  original  experiments  were  mainly  with 
varieties  of  garden-peas.  When  he  crossed  two  varieties  he  found 
that  the  offspring  all  presented  the  characters  of  one  of  the  parent 
forms.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  cross  between  a  tall  and  a  short 
variety — whether  the  short  was  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  the  tall 
or  the  tall  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  the  short — ^the  progeny  were 
tall :  in  a  cross  between  yellow-seeded  and  green-seeded  varieties 
the  products  were  all  yellow-seeded.  Of  the  two  opposed 
characters,  that  which  reappears  in  the  o&pring  is  known  as  the 
dominant,  that  which  does  not  appear  as  the  recessive  character: 
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the  varieties  presenting  these  characters  are  accordingly  spoken  of 
respectively  as  either  dominant  or  recessive.  When  the  hybrids,  all 
showing  the  dominant  character,  produce  a  -second  generation  by 
self -fertilisation,  or  fertilisation  among  themselves,  there  is  a  re- 
appearance of  the  recessive  character  in  a  certain  fixed  proportion 
of  the  progeny.  In  this  second  generation  one  quarter  are  'pwre 
recessives,  one  quarter  pure  dominants^  and  the  rest  of  mixed  char- 
acter. The  pure  recessives  in  following  (inbred)  generations  always 
remain  true  to  the  recessive  character — ^the  dominant  having 
evidently  become  eUminated  from  their  constitution;  and  the 
same  holds  good,  mutatis  mutandis,  for  the  dominants.  The 
intermediate  forms  present  the  dominant  character,  but  when 
inbred  they  behave  exactly  Uke  the  original  hybrid,  that  is  to  say, 
the  progeny  consist  of  pure  dominants  (a  quarter),  pure  recessives 
(a  quarter),  and  mixed  or  intermediates  (a  half).  In  future  genera- 
tions these  proportions  are  regularly  maintamed. 

It  is  inferred  from  their  behaviour  in  inheritance  that  the 
MendeUan  characters  occur  in  pairs,  the  members  of  which  have  a 
fixed  reciprocal  relationship  to  one  another,  one  of  them  being 
usually  dominant,  as  in  the  case  of  tallness  and  shortness  in  the  first 
example  referred  to :  two  such  characters  are  said  to  be  aUdo- 
marphic,  or  reciprocating,  with  regard  to  one  another.  The  term 
segregation  is  applied  to  the  process  by  which  each  becomes  separated 
out  in  the  pure  dominants  and  pure  recessives  of  the  second  and 
succeeding  venerations. 

An  imi^rtant  point  in  comiection  with  the  bearing  of  MendeUan 
inheritance  in  plants  and  ammals  on  the  problems  of  evolution  is 
that  the  former  provides  a  means  by  which  new  variations  or 
mutations  when  they  arise  may  be  at  once  fixed  and  become 
perpetuated. 

Orthogenesis. — The  fact  that,  as  shown  by  the  evidence  afforded 
by  both  existiQg  and  extinct  forms,  organisms  vary  in  such  a  way 
as  to  follow  definite  lines  leading  to  special  adaptations  (and 
sometimes  to  excessive  development  of  parts)  is  held  not  to  be 
explainable  by  a  theory  of  selection  of  sUght  variations  the  direction 
of  wUch  is  under  no  knot^  guidance.  This  definiteness  in  the 
direction  of  evolution — orthogenesis — ia  a  fact  in  nature  of  which 
there  is  evidence  on  all  sides.  In  nearly  all  groups  and  nearly 
all  systems  of  organs  there  is  evidence  of  progressive  development 
such  as  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  due  simply  to  the  fortuitous  appear- 
ance and  selection  of  the  Darwinian  variations.  A  nervous  system, 
simple,  diffused,  and  superficial  in  the  lower  members  of  a  group, 
becomes  more  highly  elaborated,  more  complex,  more  deeply  placed, 
in  the  higher.  light-perceiving  organs,  mere  groups  of  pigmented 
elements,  and  nerve-cells  with  refractive  bodies,  in  the  lower  forms, 
become  represented  in  the  higher  by  complex  eyes  with  elaborate 
mechanism  for  the  reception  of  images  of  external  objects.    Appen- 
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dages  undergo  progressive  modification,  so  that  each  pair  becomes 
specially  adapted  for  the  performance  of  particular  functions. 
Moreover,  parallel  and  evidently  independent  lines  of  orthogenetic 
development  are  in  many  cases  traceable  in  separate  groups.  As 
examples  may  be  mentioned  the  series  of  stages  in  the  development 
of  complex  eyes- from  simple  rudiments,  which  are  observable  in 
the  Annulata,  the  Arthropoda,  and  the  Chordata  :  the  parallel  and 
quite  unconnected  stages  in  the  reduction  of  the  digits,  leading 
to  the  greater  perfection  of  the  limbs  as  running  organs,  to  be 
traced  in  the  Perissodactyle  and  Artiodactyle  series  of  the  Ungulate. 
In  many  cases  such  orthogenetic  development  has  led  to  excessive 
growth  of  parts — ^growth  beyond  the  requirements  ef  the  organism — 
an  excess  which  has  sometimes,  apparently,  led  to  extinction. 

Since  natural  selection  has  been  judged  by  many  to  be  inadequate 
to  account  for  such  .teaiglitf omard  progress  in  organisms*  and 
organs,  vanoos  other  theories  of  orthogenesis  have  been  put  forward. 
Siieh  of  these  as  merely  postulate  the  existence  in  organisms  of  a 
principle  or  tendency  to  develop  towards  a  more  perfect  condition 
fail  to  reach  the  standard  of  admissible  scientific  theories.     Such 
a  supposed  tendency  is  not  merely  analogous  to  the  tendency  of 
the  young  organism  to  grow  into  the  adult  form — ^a  phenomenon 
sufficiently  difficult  to  account  for  by  any  nexus  of  causes  and 
effects  known  to  us  :   it  must  be  something  much  more,  since  it 
must  be  not  merely  a  tendency  to  repeat  what  has  been  received 
in  ioheritance,  but  must  be  in  a  highly  important  degree  prophetic 
— must,  in  fact,  be  a  tendency  to  develop  to  a  point  beyond  that 
to  which  the  hereditary  impulse  reaches.     Other  theories  of  ortho- 
genesis rely  upon  the  action  of  the  environment  for  bringing  about 
the  results  observed :    these  have  to  encounter  the  same  funda- 
mental difficulty  as  the  Lamarckian  theory  itself — ^the  difficulty 
of  explaining  how  changes  in  the  parents  due  to  the  effects  of  the 
environment  can  be  impressed  on  the  germ-cells  in  such  a  way  as 
to  become  transmitted  to  the  next  generation.    But  experimental 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  heritable  character  of  various  changes 
caused  by  external  factors  has  been  recently  accumulating.    And 
many  of  those  who  concern  themselves  with  the  study  of  evolution 
at  the  present  day,  while  admitting  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory 
theory  of  the  mode  of  transmission  to  the  germ-ceUs  of  changes 
of  organisation  in  the  adult  of  the  nature  of  acquired  characters, 
are  yet  inclined  to  the  view  that  such  a  transmission  does  occur, 
and  that  without  it  it  is  quite  impossible  to  account  for  the  definite 
adaptive  developments  that  have  taken  place,  especially  since  there 
seems  to  be  no  convincing  explanation,  apart  from  such  trans- 
mission, of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  first  beginnings  of  structures 
destined,  when  further  developed,  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the 
organism,  but  in  their  early  stages  not  of  sufficient  value  to  be 
capable  of  determining  its  survival  or  extinction. 


SECTION  XVI 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ZOOLOGY 

Zoology,  like  other  branches  of  Natural  Science,  has  had  two 
lines  of  progress,  observation  and  generalisation.  Without  accurate 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  animal 
life  and  structure,  all  theories  of  classification  or  of  origin  are  so 
much  idle  speculation :  in  the  absence  of  philosophic  spirit  sug- 
gesting hypotheses  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  the  mere  eccumu- 
lation  of  facts  id  an  ianpirical  and  barren  study. 

Zoology  as  a  science,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed 
until  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  facts  relating  to  animals  had  been 
observed  and  recorded  accurately  and  systematically,  and  until 
some  attempt  had  been  made  to  classify  these  facts  and  to  arrange 
animals  into  larger  and  smaller  groups  according  to  some  definite 
plan. 

This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  said  that  the  common  knowledge 
of  animals  possessed  by  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  constantly  being 
developed  and  extended  by  lovers  of  external  nature  and  by 
anatomiflta  working  from  the  medical  standpoint,  first  became 
scientific  and  evolved  itself  into  a  system  over  200  years  ago,  when 
John  Ray,  an  EngUsh  clergyman,  first  grasped  the  idea  of  species 
and  published  the  earUest  classification  of  animals  founded  upon 
anatomical  -characters.  Although  soon  overshadowed  by  the 
greater  genius  of  Linnseus,  Kay  may  safely  be  called  the  father  of 
modem  zoological  science,  the  only  serious  precursor  of  his  Synopsis 
methodica  animoMum,  published  in  1693,  being  the  voluminous 
Be  differentiis  animalium  of  Edward  Wotton,  printed  nearly 
150  years  earlier. 

But  although  Zoology,  as  a  science,  was  practically  non-existent 
up  to  the  period  referred  to,  much  valuable  knowledge  of  animals 
had  been  accumulated,  and  was,  as  it  were,  merely  waiting  to  be 
systematised.  As  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  the  first  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Greeks,  and,  in  philosophical  grasp,  the  zoological 
writings  of  Aristotle  (384-322  b.o.)  are  far  in  advance  of  those 
of  all  other  students  of  the  subjects  up  to  the  times  of  Wotton  and 
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Ray.    His    treatises,    especially    The   History   of  Animals,    The 
Generation  of  Animal^  and  The  Parts  of  Animals^  contain  an 
immense  body  of  facts,  many  of  them  singularly  accurate,  others 
as  curiously  incorrect,  a  circumstance  which  no  one  will  wonder 
at  who,  with  all  modem  resources  at  his  elbow,  has  tried  to  break 
fresh  ground  in  any  department  of  Zoology.    Although  lie  pro- 
pounds no  definite  system  of  classification,  he  clearly  recognises 
many  of  the  more  important  animal  groups,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
"  genera."    Vertebrata,  for  instance,  are  spoken  of  as  animals  with 
blood    (evaifia)    and    Invertebrates    as    animals    without    blood 
(avaifia),  colourless  blood  not  being  recognised  as  such.     Among 
animals  with  blood  are  included  Viviparous  Quadrupeds  (Mam- 
mals), Birds,  Oviparous  Quadrupeds  (Reptiles  and  .^^phibians), 
Cetaceans,  and  Fishes :    among  bloodless  forms,  Malalda  or  soft 
animals   (Cephalopods),   Malacostraca  or  soft  animals  with  shells 
(the  higher  Crustaceans),  Entoma  (Insects,  Arachnids,  Myriapods, 
and  the  higher  Worms),  and  Ostracodermata  or  shelled  animals 
(Echinoderms,  Cirripedes,  Pelecypods,  Gastropods,  and  Tunicates). 
Starfishes,  Medusae,  and  Sponges  are  also  referred  to. 

In  the  then  existing  state  of  knowledge  it  was  impossible  that 
even  so  profound  a  philosopher  as  Aristotle  could  erect  a  science 
of  Zoology.  No  standard  of  nomenclature  was  established  ;  there 
was  no  clear  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  species :  in  matters  of 
structure,  no  distinction  was  drawn  between  nerves  and  tendons : 
in  physiology  the  vessels  and  tendons  were  looked  upon  as  the 
organs  of  movement,  the  muscles  being  considered  as  mere  packing. 
Obviously,  anjrthing  like  real  progress  was  barred  by  ignorance  of 
animal  structure  and  function,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  exact  anatomical  knowledge  should  precede  anything  approach- 
ing to  successful  generalisation. 

It  is,  therefore,  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that,  up  to  the  time 
of  Bay,  scientific  Zoology  owes  more  to  those  anatomists  and 
physiologists  whose  main  object  was  to  advance  the  study  of 
Medicine,  than  to  the  naturalists  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
With  the  exception  of  the  works  of  Galen  (bom  a.d.  130),  which 
contain  numerous  observations  on  the  Anatomy  of  Mammals, 
anatomy,  as  well  as  Zoology  in  the  broad  sense,  was  practically 
at  a  standstill  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  Vesalius,  by  his  observations,  chiefly  on  the  human  subject, 
raised  anatomy  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  hitherto  undreamt  of  ;  and 
Colter,  Bellonius,  and  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  resumed 
the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  dormant  since  Aristotle. 
Somewhat  later — in  1645 — Severino  published  his  Zootomia 
democretcBa,  the  first  book  devoted  exclusively  to  the  general 
subject  of  comparative  anatomy. 

During  the  same  period  the  general  knowledge  of  animals  was 
increasing,  and  a  distinct  epoch  is  marked  by  the  learned  and,  for 
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Uie  time,  exhaustive  Historia  animalium  of  Conrad  Gesner, 
published  in  1551-58,  and  consisting  of  4,500  folio  pages,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  some  of  them  of  considerable  merit,  some 
wonderfully  inaccurate ;  some  depicting  various  fabulous  monsters, 
such  as  Winged  Dragons,  many-headed  Hydras,  and  crowned 
Basilisks,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  yet  thoroughly  discredited. 
The  work  is,  however,  rather  an  encyclopsBdia  than  the  exposition 
of  a  science :  it  contains  no  general  ideas ;  there  is  still  no  con- 
ception of  the  subordination  of  groups,  and  no  exact  naming  either 
of  animals  as  a  whole  or  of  their  various  parts.  Five  chief  groups 
of  animals  are  recognised :  Viviparous  Quadrupeds,  Oviparous 
Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Aquatic  Animsds,  and  Serpents.  Within  these 
divisions  the  various  animals  are  described  without  any  attempt 
at  grouping.  Among  Aquatic  Animals,  for  instance.  Fishes, 
Amphibia,  Cetacea,  Molluscs,  Crustacea,  Echinodermata,  and  Sea- 
serpents  are  included. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  great  strides  were  made  both  in 

knowledge  of  structure  and  function,  in  generalisation,  and  in 

methods  of  investigation.    Especially  famous  and  fruitful — ^indeed 

one  of  the  greatest  scientific  events  of  all  time — was  the  disco  v^ery 

of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  made  by  William  Harvey  in  1616, 

and  announced  in  1628  in  a  small  pamphlet  Exerdtatio  ancUomica 

de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis.    He  demonstrated  fully,  partly  by 

dissections,  partly  by  experiments  on  Uving  animals,  the  action 

of  the  heart  as  a  pumping  mechanism,  the  nature  of  its  valves  and 

of  those  of  the  veins,  the  presence  of  blood — ^not  air,  as  was  then 

supposed — ^in  the  arteries,  the  cause  of  the  pulse,  and  the  whole 

course  of  the  circulation  so  far  as  it  could  be  known  previous  to 

the   discovery   of   the   microscopic   capillaries.     Of   hardly   less 

in^ortance  is  Harvey's  embryological  work :    he  made  extended 

observations  on  the  development  of  the  Chick,  and  in  his  Exerdta- 

tiones  de  Generatione  Animalium  (1657)  declared  that  all  living 

things  arise  from  a  primordvum,  or  ovum,  and  propounded  the 

doctrine  of  epigenesis,  according  to  which  development  is  a  process 

of  gradual  difEerentiation  of  the  primordium,  whereby  "  out  of  the 

inorganic  arises  the  organic,  out  of  the  similar  the  dissimilar." 

The  primordium  itself  he  considered  might  "  proceed  from  parents, 

or  arise  spontaneously,  or  out  of  putrefaction." 

Harvey  worked  with  no  optical  aid  beyond  a  simple  lens,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  his  results  are  incomplete  and  often 
inaccurate.  His  successors  had  the  advantage  of  the  compoimd 
microscope,  invented  by  Hans  and  Zacharias  Janssen  about 
1590-1600,  and  sufficiently  improved  during  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  be  an  important  engine  of  research  in  the 
hands  of  the  earliest  microscopists,  Malpighi  in  Italy,  Leeuwen- 
hoek  and  Swaxxixnerdam  in  Holland,  Robert  Hook  and  Nehe- 
miah  Grew  in  England.    Malpighi  made  numerous  histological 
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discoveries,  with  some  of  which — such  as  the  Malpighian  eajisules  ^ 
of  the  kidneys  and  the  Malpighian  vessels  of  Insects — ^his  name  is 
still  associated.  He  was  also  the  first  to  study  the  development 
of  the  Chick  under  the  microscope,  and  was  one  of  thie  earliest 
supporters  of  the  theory  of  preformaiion^^  according  to  which  all 
the  parts  and  organs  of  the  adult  are  present  in  the  germ,  so  that 
there  is  no  differentiation,  but  only  an  unfolding.  Leeuwenhoek 
discovered  blood-corpuscles,  striated  muscle-fibres,  dentinal  canals, 
and  epiderm-cells,  observed  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
tadpole's  tail,  and  described  many  of  the  lesser  forms  of  life,  such 
as  Infusoria,  Rotifers,  and  Hydra.  Swammerdam  investigated  the 
anatomy  of  Insects  and  Molluscs,  and  the  metamorphosis  of 
Insects,  and  described  the  three  *'  sexes  "  of  Bees.  The  researches 
of  Hook  and  Grew  were  mainly  botanical ;  both  they  and  Malpighi 
discovered  in  the  tissues  of  plants  little  spaces  with  firm  waUs  and 
full  of  fluid ;  these  they  called  cdUj  thus  taking  the  first  step  in 
the  structural  analysis  of  the  higher  organisms. 

Another  discovery  of  fundamental  importance  was  made  in  1677 
when  Louis  de  Hamen  observed  and  described  the  sperms  of 
animals.  These  were  at  first  thought  to  be  the  young,  which  only 
required  to  be  nourished  in  the  egg  to  grow  into  the  embryo  or 
foetus,  and  were  therefore  considered  to  disprove  the  theory  of 
the  ovulists — such  as  Harvey,  who  made  the  egg  the  origin  of  the 
new  generation — in  favour  of  that  of  th©  spermatists,  who  believed 
the  whole  material  to  be  furnished  by  the  male  parent. 

Belonging  also  to  this  period  are  Redi's  experiments  on  genera- 
tion, in  which  he  began  the  work  of  establishing  the  doctrine  of 
biogenesiSy  according  to  which  organisms  originate  only  from  pre- 
existing organisms,  and  of  demolishing  that  of  abiogenesisy  or 
"  spontaneous  generation,"  which,  maintained  from  the  time^  of 
Aristotle  onwards,  held  that  Flies,  Lice,  Worms,  and  other  animals 
were  directly  generated  in  mud,  putrefying  flesh,  dung,  &c.,  having, 
therefore,  no  living  progenitors.  Redi's  contribution  to  this 
question  lay  in  proving,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  maggots,  "  bred  " 
in  putrefying  meat,  were  the  products  of  eggs  laid  thereon  by 
Flies. 

Thus  the  seventeenth  century  saw  a  great  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  animal  structure  and  function,  and  the  way  was 
paved  towards  a  rational  classification.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
Ray,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  gave  Zoology  as  a  whole  a 
scientific  form  ;  he  first  grasped  the  ideas  of  species  and  of  specific 
characters,  acknowledged  anatomy  as  the  basis  of  classification, 
and  introduced  a  greatly  increased  precision  in  the  definition  of 
species  and  other  groups,  and  in  terminology.    He  had,  however, 

^  Often  known  as  the  theory  of  evolution.  As,  however,  the  latter  word  is 
now  universally  used  in  a  different  sense,  it  is  advisable  to  drop  it  in  this 
connection,  and  to  employ  the  synonym  preformcUion. 
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no  clear  idea  of  genera,  his  genera  being  rather  what  we  now 
call  orders  or  families,  and  he  showed  an  undue  conservatism  in 
retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  groups  of  Aristotle.  His  general 
classification  of  animals  is  as  follows  : 

I.  Animals  with  (red)  blood  [Vertebrata], 

1.  Respiration  pulmonary. 

A.  Heart  with  two  ventricles. 

(a)  Viviparous. 

i.  Aquatic  {Cetacea], 
ii.  Terrestrial  [other  Mammalia]. 
(6)  Oviparous  [Birds]. 

B.  Heart  with  one  ventricle. 

Viviparous  Quadrupeds  and  Serpents  [i.e.,  Reptilia 
and  Amphibia]. 

2.  Respiration  branchial  [Fishes]. 

II.  Animals  without  (red)  blood  [Invertebrata], 

1.  Majora. 

A.  Mollia  [Cephalopoda], 

B.  Crustacea. 

C.  Testacea  [Gastropoda  and  Pelecypoda]^ 

2.  Minora. 

Insecta  [Insecta,  Arachnida,  Myriapoda,  and  Vermes]. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  while  the  classification  of  Vertebrates  is 
fairly  natural,  being  founded  upon  the  rock  of  anatomy,  the  arrange- 
ment of  Invertebrates  is  no  advance  upon  that  of  Aristotle :  the 
two  main  divisions  depend  upon  mere  size ;  and  Crustacea, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Axthropoda,  are  interposed  between 
Cephalopods  and  the  remaining  Mollusca.  In  association  with 
Ray  must  be  mentioned  his  friend  and  fellow-worker  Francis 
WUlughby,  who  made  extensive  contributions  to  Zoology. 

The  eighteenth  century  saw  the  imperfect  efforts  of  Ray  developed, 
and  in  some  respects  perfected,  by  Carl  Linn6,  or  Linnadus, 
universally  recognised  as  the  founder  of  modern  systematic 
Zoology — or  more  accurately  Biology,  since  his  reforms  equally 
affected  Botany.  Born  in  Sweden  in  1707,  t^o  years  after  Ray's 
death,  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Systema  Naturce,  in 
1735,  as  a  small  pamphlet.  The  twelfth  edition  (1766-68)  was  in 
three  volumes,  and  was  the  last  to  receive  the  author's  corrections, 
but  from  materials  left  at  his  death  in  1778  an  authoritative 
(thirteenth)  edition  in  ten  volumes  was  prepared  by  J.  F.  Gmelin. 

It  was  Linnadus  who  first  recognised  the  value  of  groups  higher 
than  species — ^genera,  orders,  classes,  &c.,  and  employed  them 
in  a  definite  and  uniform  way,  with  due  subordination  of  one  to 
the  other;  it  was  he  who  invented  binomial  nomenclature^  the 
advantage  of  which  in  promoting  precision  in  systematic  work 
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it  is  impossible  to  overestimate.     He  gave  each  species  a  brief 
diagnosis  in  Latin,  so  that  any  naturalist  versed  in  his  system  could 
recognise  whether  an  animal  or  plant  which  came  under  his  notice 
was  already  described  or  not.    Li  this  way  he,  as  it  were,  pigeon- 
holed the  tacts  of  Biology,  and  so  made  tiie  determination  of  the 
proper  place  of  any  new  fact  a  comparatively  simple  matter.    By 
universal  consent,  the  Systema  NaturcB  is  taken  as  a  starting-point 
by  systematists.    It  is  customary  to  place  after  the  name  of  a 
species  the  initial  or  abbreviated  name  of  the  writer  by  whom  the 
species  was  first  distinguished  and  named.    For  instance,   the 
Bass,  a  common  British  Teleost,  was  named  Perca  labrax  by  Linn^us. 
In  1828,  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  in  their  great  work  on  Fishes, 
recognised  that  it  was  generically  distinct  from  the  Perch,  and, 
retaining  the  generic  name  Perca  for  the  latter,  called  the  Bass 
Labrax  lupus.    In  1860,  further  investigations  into  the  Perch  family 
necessitated  placing  it  in  the  genus  Morone,  and,  according  to  the 
law  of  priority,  the  specific  name  lupus  gives  place  to  labrax,  the 
latter  having  been  applied  by  Linnseus.    The  Bass  is  therefore 
correctly  called  Morone  labrax,  Linn.,  the  more    usual    name, 
Labrax  lupus.  Guv.  and  Val.,  becoming  a  synonym.    In  deciding 
all  such  questions  of  priority,  the  tenth  edition  (1758)  of  the  Systema 
Natures  is  taken  as  a  starting-point :   all  species  distinguished  by 
Linnaeus,  and  not  subsequently  split  up  into  two  or  more  species, 
are  distinguished  by  the  abbreviation  L.  or  Linn.    For  instance, 
CanisfamiliariSf  Linn,  is  the  Domestic  Dog,  Passer  domesticuSy  Linn. 
the  House  Sparrow ;  and  names  given  by  the  older  naturalists  are 
neglected  unless  endorsed  by  Linn»us. 

In  many  respects  the  system  of  Linnseus  was  eminently  artificial ; 
he  relied  too  much  on  single  characters  in  classification,  and  did 
not  take  the  totality  of  structure  into  sufficient  consideration.  He 
divided  the  animal  kingdom  into  the  following  six  classes : — 

1.  Mammalia. 

2.  Aves. 

3.  Amphibia  [including  Reptilia  and  Amphibia]. 

4.  Pisces. 

6.  Insecta  [including  all  the  Arthropoda], 
6.  Vermes  [including  MoUuscs,  Worms,  Echinoderms,  Ccden- 
terates,  and  Protozoa]. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  classes  are  of  natural  groups,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  but  that  they  are  far  from  being  of  even 
approximately  equal  value.  The  first  four  are  what  we  still  call 
classes,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  unite  them  into  a  single  group 
of  higher  order ;  and  in  this  respect  the  classification  of  LimuBiis 
falls  behind  that  of  Ray,  who  recognised  the  phylum  Vertebrate 
under  the  name  of  animsJs  with  blood.  The  fifth  class,  on  the  other 
hand — ^that  of  Insecta — is  the  equivalent  of  an  entire    phylum, 
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while  under  the  head  of  Vermes  are  included  all  the  phyla  recognised 
at  the  present  day,  except  Ghordata  and  Arthropoda. 

Other  naturalists  of  the  eighteenth  century  must  be  briefly 
referred  to.    Bonnet  introduced  the  idea  of  a  ''  scale  of  beings  " 
{echeUe  des  etres),  conceiving  the  true  classification  to  be  a  linear 
one,  passing  in  a  single  series  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms. 
This  conception  was  opposed  by  Pallas,  who  introduced  the  true 
conception  of  representing  the  relationships  of  the  various  groups 
under  the  form  of  a  much-branched  tree.    Spallanzani  made 
numerous   investigations   on   reproduction,    and,    together   with 
Bonnet,  Buffon,  and  Haller,  strongly  supported  the  doctrine  of 
preformation    already   referred   to.     Haller    sunmied    up    the 
position  by  stating  emphaticaUy  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
development  or  differentiation,  no  part  of  the  body  being  made 
before  another,  but  all  parts  simultaneously  created.    It  followed, 
as  a  natural  corollary  from  this  view,  that  the  germ  destined  to  give 
rise  to  an  animal— 4.C.,  the  ovum  according  to  the  ovulists,  the 
sperm  according  to  the  spermatists — contained  within  itself  the 
germ  of   the  next  generation,  this  of   the  next,  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum,  so  that  the  first  created  male  or  female  of  each  species 
contained  within  its  sperms  or  ova  the  germs  of  all  future  genera- 
tions, enclosed  one  within  the  other,  like  a  nest  of  Chmese  boxes. 
Bufion,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,  came  to    the 
conclusion  that  the  ovary  secretes  a  seminal  fluid  containing  moving 
particles  analogous  to  sperms,  and,  from  this  erroneous  observation, 
framed  a  theory  which  is  an  interesting  anticipation  of  Darwin's 
Pangenesis  (p.  642) — namely,  that  organic  particles,  derived  from 
all  parts  of  the  body,  occur  in  the  seminal  fluids  of  the  two  sexes, 
and  that  the  union  of  these  in  the  uterus  **  determines  them  to  arrange 
themselves  as  they  were  in  the  individuals  which  furnished  them." 
The  theory  of  preformation  (as  then  understood)  was  practically 
demolished,  and  that  of  epigenesis,  or  new  formation,  established 
on  a  firm  basis,  by  Caspar  Friedreich    Wolfi,  who  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six — in  1759 — gave  the  most  accurate  account  of  the 
development  of  the  Chick  hitherto  known,  and  showed  clearly 
that  there  was  no  preformation  of  the  various  parts,  but  a  gradual 
differentiation  from  a  layer  of  organised  particles,  or,  as  we  should 
now  say,  from  a  cellular  blastoderm. 

Another  great  eighteenth  century  name  is  that  of  John  Hunter, 
the  most  profound  comparative  anatomist  and  physiologist  of  his 
time.  He  was  not  a  zoologist  in  the  narrow  sense  of  classifier, 
but  his  exquisite  investigations  on  the  various  systems  of  organs 
and  their  functions  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  furnished  the 
science  with  a  foundation  of  wide  and  exact  knowledge  which  was 
of  far  more  importance  than  the  most  cunningly  devised  system  of 
classification.  Important  anatomical  investigations  were  also 
made  during  this  period  by  Vicq  d'Azyr,  who  enimciated  the 
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principle  of  serial  homology ;  by  Peter  Camper,  wlio  investigated 
the  pneumaticity  of  the  bones  of  Birds^  and  was  the  first  to  apply 
exact  methods  of  measurement  to  the  human  skull ;  by  Alexander 
Monro,  who  greatly  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  fishes ;  and  by  Poli,  whose  Testacea  utriusque  SicilicB  is  the 
most  famous  of  the  older  works  on  Mollusca.  Aiid  in  the  domam 
of  out-door  zoology — the  study  of  the  actual  life  of  animals  with 
but  little  regard  to  their  structure  or  classification,  or  to  the  broader 
scientific  questions  connected  with  them — special  mention  must 
be  made  of  Gilbert  White,  whose  Natural  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Selbome  is  a  classic  both  in  science  and  letters. 

The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  also  specially  re- 
markable for  the  publication  of  the  earliest  scientific  speculationB 
on  the  origin  of  species.  The  idea  of  evolution  is  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  more  than  one  of  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  philo- 
sophers^ such  as  Empedodes  (49&-415  B.C.)  and  Lucretius 
(99-n55  B.C.) ;  and  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  such  as  Aug^ustine  (a.d.  353-430)  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
(1225-1274),  seem  to  show  that  they  had  no  objection  to  "  deriva- 
tive creation,"  or  evolution  under  direct  Diviae  superintendence. 
But  by  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  idea  of 
the  immutability  of  specially  created  species  had  hardened  into  a 
dogma  which  it  was  unsafe  to  question ;  and,  this  state  of  things 
continuing,  the  earliest  of  the  great  evolutionists,  Bufion,  felt 
himself  obliged  to  qualify  all  his  speculations  with  a  declaration, 
sincere  or  ironical,  of  his  belief  that  species  were  immutable. 
LinnsBus,  reckoning  all  higher  groups  as  subjective,  contended  for 
the  real  existence  of  species,  sajdng  '^  we  recognise  as  many  species 
as  were  originally  created,"  and  this  opinion  was  held  by  the  vast 
majority  of  naturalists,  not  only  of  his  own  time,  but  up  to  within 
forty  or  fifty  years  of  the  present  day. 

BufEon,  bom  in  the  same  year  (1707)  as  Linnseus,  was,  in  his 
methods  and  ideas,  the  exact  opposite  of  his  great  systematising 
contemporary.  He  wrote  charming  accounts  of  the  external 
characters  and  habits  of  animals,  but  declined  to  classify  them, 
on  the  ground  that  all  arrangements  of  the  kind  were  arbitraiy, 
and  that  it  was  easier,  more  useful,  and  more  agreeable  to  consider 
the  lower  animals  in  relation  to  ourselves.  On  this  principle, 
he  begias  his  Histoire  naturdle  with  Man,  then  takes  up  the  various 
domestic  Mammals,  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  consider  the  less 
familiar  forms.  But  he  was  essentially  a  philosophical  zoologist; 
besides  enunciating  a  theory  of  heredity,  he  grasped  the  idea  of 
homology,  endeavoured  to  explain  the  facts  of  geographical 
distribution,  and,  in  a  tentative  and  guarded  way,  admitted  the 
mutability  of  species,  and  advanced  a  hypothesis  of  their  origin. 
His  speculations  refer  mainly  to  the  modification,  or,  as  he  calls 
it,  degeneration,  of  domestic  animals,  and  he  sums  up  his  position 
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SIB  to  the  factors  of  the  process  by  saying  ''  the  temperature  of  the 
climate,  the  quality  of  nutriment,  and  the  ills  of  slavery,  these  are 
±he  three  causes  of  change,  of  alteration,  and  of  degeneration  in 
£inimals."  In  other  words,  he  supports  the  theory  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  environment. 

A  bolder  and  more  consistent  evolutionist  than  BuSon  was  his 
contemporary,  Erasmus  Darwin  (1731-1802),  grandfather  of 
the  author  of  the  Origin  of  Species.  As  a  competent  critic  has 
said,  "  he  was  the  first  who  proposed  and  consistently  carried  out 
a.  well-rounded  theory  with  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
living  world."  In  his  Zoonomia,  published  in  1794-6,  after 
summarising  the  extraordinary  adaptations  to  be  seen  in  the 
a.nimal  kingdom,  he  asks,  *^  Would  it  be  too  bold  to  imagine  that 
all  warm-blooded  animals  have  arisen  from  one  living  filament 
[he  was  a  spermatist]  which  the  great  First  Cause  endued  with 
animality,  with  the  power  of  acquiring  new  parts,  attended  with 
new  propensities,  directed  by  irritations,  sensations,  volitions,  and 
associations ;  and  thus  possessing  the  faculty  of  continuing  to 
improve  by  its  own  inherent  activity,  and  of  delivering  down  those 
improvements  by  generation  to  its  posterity,  world  without  end  ?  ' 
And  a  little  later  he  inquires  :  '^  Shall  we  conjecture  that  one  and 
the  same  kind  of  living  filament  is  and  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
organic  life  ?  "  He  anticipated  Lamarck  in  the  importance  he 
attached  to  the  principle  of  use  and  disuse,  expressed  his  belief  in 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  and  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  sexual  selection. 

The  study  of  Zoology  was  also  greatly  advanced  during  the 
eighteenth  century  by  the  voyages  of  Cook,  Bougainville,  and 
others.  New  countries  were  explored,  the  peculiarities  of  their 
f aunsB  recorded,  and  valuable  data  accumulated  for  the  study  of 
distribution.  In  this  connection  the  names  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Solander,  and  the  two  Forsters — all  attached  to  Cook's  expedi- 
tions, of  Sparrmann,  and  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  may  be  specially 
mentioned.  The  last-named  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  collectors, 
and  the  founder  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  of  great 
zoological  activity,  distinguished  by  the  work  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  science. 

J.  B.  P.  A.  de  Lamarck  (1744-1829)  was  not  only  a  distin- 
guished general  zoologist  and  palaeontologist,  but  may  also  be  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  of  the  pre-Darwinian  evolutionists.  In  his 
Phtlosophie  Zoologiqtte,  published  in  1809,  he  completely  rejected  the 
idea  of  the  fixity  of  species,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  the  trans- 
formation of  one  form  into  another  by  the  operation  of  known 
causes ;  of  these  he  attached  most  importance  to  the  principle  of 
use  and  disuse,  and  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  use-inheritance. 
He  was  a  uniformitarian  in  Geology,  believing  that  the  history 
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of  the  earth  and  of  its  past  inhabitants  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
action  of  the  causes  seen  in  operation  to-day,  and  not  by  invokmg 
great  catastrophes  or  cataclysms  by  which  changes  of  vast  magnitude 
were  suddenly  produced.  He  considered,  also,  that  the  trans- 
formation of  species  took  place  by  slow,  orderly  changes.  Nature 
requiring  only  matter,  space,  and  time  in  order  to  effect  her  varioos 
changes.  He  introduced  the  terms  Yertebrata  and  Invertebrata, 
and,  in  the  same  year  as  Treviranus  (1802),  proposed  the  term 
Biology  for  the  whole  science  of  living  things. 

Lamarck  at  £rst  believed  in  a  linear  classification  of  animals,  but 
afterwards  adopted  the  earliest  known  branching  or  phylogenetic 
classification — a  crude  attempt,  but  interesting  as  being  the  fiist 
of  its  kind.    It  is  as  follows  : — 


Worms  [flat  and  rouud  Worms] 


Annelids  [Annulata,  &o.] 

Cirri  pedes 

Mollusca 


Infusoria 

Polypes  [inclnding  Rotifers,  Polyzoa, 
Actinozoa,  Crinoids,  and  some  In- 
fusoria] 

Radiaria  [including  Echinoderms  ami 
some  Worms  and  C<jelenterates] 


Insects 

Arachnids 

Crustacea 


Fishes 
Reptiles 


Birds 


Mauotremes 


/ 


^Amphibious  Mammals  [Sirenia  and 
.-  Pinnipedia] 


Cetacea 


Ungulate  Mammals 


Unguiculate    Mammals     [Edentata,    Kodentia,    Marsupialia,   Inseotivora, 
Carnivora,  Chiroptera,  and  Primates]. 


_>" 
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The  hypothesis  of  evolution  was  also  supported  by  Lamarck's 
contemporary,  Etienne  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire,  who  denied 
use-inheritance  and  considered  the  direct  action  of  the  environ- 
ment as  the  sole  cause  of  transformation.  He  also  differed  from 
Lamarck  in  believing  in  the  occurrence  of  sudden  changes,  e,g.^  in 
the  possibility  of  the  emergence  of  a  fully  formed  Bird  from  a 
Reptile's  egg.  In  systematic  zoology  he  established  the  orders 
Monotremata  and  Marsupialia :  the  members  of  the  latter  group 
had  hitherto  been  distributed  among  Rodents  and  Primates. 

Another  keen  supporter  of  evolution  was  the  great  poet  Goethe 
(1739-1832),  who  also  introduced  the  word  Morphology,  and  made 
important  contributions  to  the  department  of  science  thus  named. 
He  propounded  the  vertebral  theory  of  the  skull,  presently  to  be 
referred  to  (p.  659),  recognised  the  importance  of  vestigial  organs, 
and  predicted  the  presence  of  a  premaxiUa  in  Man — ^the  absence  of 
that  bone  in  the  adult  human  skull  being  hitherto  considered  as 
distinctively  separating  the  genus  Homo  &om  the  other  Primates. 

That  the  views  of  Lamarck  and  the  other  evolutionists  produced 
so  little  effect  upon  contemporary  science  is  largely  due  to  the 
great  and  far-reaching  influence  of  Greorges  Cuvier  (1769-1832), 
one  of  the  greatest  of  comparative  anatomists,  whose  views 
dominated  zoological  science  for  half  a  century.  He  propounded 
the  fruitful  principle  of  correlation,  according  to  which  peculiarities 
in  one  part  of  the  body  are  always  associated  with  equally  char- 
acteristic features  in  other  parts — e.^.,  the  ruminating  stomach 
with  cloven  hoofs.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  a  scale  of  being  or  unity 
of  type,  and,  in  his  great  work,  the  Eigne  Animal,  abandoning 
the  Unear  classification,  divided  animals  into  four  Branches  {em- 
branchemerOs),  each  with  its  own  plan  of  organisation  and  in- 
dependent of  the  rest.  This  conception,  though  not  absolutely 
correct,  marked  a  great  advance  in  classification,  as  the  following 
table  shows. 

Branch  1.  Vertebrata. 

„      2.  MoLLUSCA    [including    Tunicata,    Brachiopoda,    and 

Cirripedia,  as  well  as  the  true  Mollusca]. 
„  3.  Articulata  [including  Arthropoda  and  Annulata]. 
„  4.  Badiata  [including  Echinodermata,  Polyzoa,  Nemat- 
helminthes,  Platyhelminthes,  Coelenterata,  Sponges^ 
and  Protozoa.  The  Botifera  are  placed  among  the 
Protozoa,  and  Bacteria  and  the  pediceUarisd  of 
Echinoderms  are  also  included]. 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  Vertebrata  as  a  whole,  and  not  the 
separate  classes  of  that  phylum,  are  considered  as  the  equivalent 
of  one  of  the  great  invertebrate  sub-divisions :  the  Linnaean 
Vermes  are  broken  up,  Mollusca  being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
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primary  sub-division,  and  the  articulated  worms  associated  with 
Arthropods  ;  while  Echinoderms  are  grouped  with  CJoelenterata  on 
account  of  their  radial  symmetry,  and  the  imperfectly  understood 
lower  Worms,  Sponges,  and  Protozoa  are  included  in  the  same 
branch. 

Cuvier  may  also  be  said  to  have  created  the  science   of   Palae- 
ontology by  his  investigations  of  the  Tertiary  Mammalia  of  France. 
As  long  ago  as  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  Xenophanes  had  recognised 
fossils  as  the  actual  remains  of  ^animals,  but  the  usual  view  was 
that  they  were  merely  mineral  productions  ;  and  one  of  the  earliest 
observers  in  modem  times  to  perceive  their  true  nature  was 
Scheuchser,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
considered  them  as  evidences  of  a  universal  deluge.    Cuvier,  as 
well  as  the  English  geologist  William  Smith  (1769-1839),  showed 
that  the  older  fossils  belonged  to  entirely  different  species,  genera, 
and  even  families,  from  the  animals  existing  at  the  present  day, 
the   differences    being  greater  in  the  deeper  than  in  the  more 
superficial  formations.    In  this  way  the  idea  of  a  definite  succession 
of  life  in  time  was  introduced.    Cuvier  and  his  followers  rejected, 
however,  the  notion  of  any  genetic  connection  between  the  in- 
habitants of  successive  geological  periods,  and  considered  that  the 
fauna  of   each  epoch  was  exterminated  by  some  cataclysm  or 
convulsion  of  nature,  and  the  earth  subsequently  re-peopled  by  a 
fresh  creative  act.    This  catastrophic  view  of  the  history  of  the 
earth  received  its  death-blow  in  1830-33,  when  Sir   Charles 
Lyell   (1797-1875)    published   his    Principles   of  Geology — ^next 
to  the  Origin  of  Species  the  most  famous  contribution  to  natural 
science  in  modem  times.    By  insisting  on  the  evidences  for  con- 
tinuity in  the  history  of  the  earth,  he  prepared  men's  minds  for  the 
idea  of  continuity  in  the  history  of  its  living  inhabitants,  and  thus, 
more  than  any  of  the  older  evolutionists,  paved  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  Darwin's  views. 

Apart  from  the  work  of  Cuvier,  the  most  important  contri- 
butions to  Zoology  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  in  the  domains  of  histology  and  embryology.  In  1838  the 
cell-theory,  according  to  which  all  parts  of  the  body  are  built  up 
either  of  cells  or  of  tissues  derived  from  cells,  was  propounded 
first  for  plants  by  Schleiden  and  shortly  afterwards  for  animals 
by  Schwann.  Both,  however,  had  an  erroneous  conception  of 
the  cell,  considering  the  ceU-wall  as  its  essential  part — ^whence 
the  name  ceUula,  a  small  chamber.  But  in  1846  the  *' plant- 
slime,"  observed  by  Schleiden  in  the  interior  of  the  cell,  was  in- 
vestigated with  great  thoroughness  by  von  Mohl,  and  was  called 
by  him  protoplasm,  a  name  originally  used  by  Purkinje  in  1840 
for  the  substance  of  which  the  youngest  embryos  of  animals  are 
composed.  Albert  Kolliker  and  others  proved  that  animal-cells 
existed  in  which  no  cell-wall  was  present,  and  Dujardin  showed 
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that  Amoebsa  and  other  lowly  organisms  were  formed  entirely  of 
protoplasm,  or,  as  lie  called  it,  sarcode.  These  discoveries  paved 
the  way  for  the  generalisations  of  Max  Schultze  and  De  Bary, 
that  the  essential  constituent  of  the  cell  is  protoplasm,  and  that 
the  protoplasm  of  animals  and  plants  is  identical. 

In  embryology,  the  most  important  work  of  this  time  was  that  of 
K.  E.  von  Baer,  who,  in  1827,  discovered  the  ovum  of  Mammals. 
He  also  described  three  primary  germ-layers — ectoderm,  mesoderm, 
and  endoderm — in  the  Vertebrate  embryo,  and  showed  that  histo- 
logical differentiation,  or  the  formation  of  the  permanent  tissues 
from  embryonic  cells,  proceeds  hand  in  hand  with  morphological 
differentiation  or  the  evolution  of  organs.  He  was  thus  led  to 
enunciate  what  is  known  as  von  Boer's  law,  that  development  is 
a  progress  from  the  general  to  the  special,  and  to  frame  the  general- 
isation that  embryos  of  animals  belonging  to  various  classes  closely 
resemble  one  another  in  their  earlier  stages,  but  diverge  more  and 
more  as  development  proceeds.  His  investigations  led  him  to 
support  Cuvier's  view  of  the  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  into 
distinct  and  clearly  separated  types  or  branches. 

It  was  during  this  period  also  that  the  real  meaning  of  fertilisation 
was  discovered,  and  the  controversy  between  ovulists  and  sperma- 
tists  finally  set  at  rest.  Artificial  fertilisation  had  been  tried  in 
the  last  century,  but  up  to  1842  the  greatest  physiologist  and  most 
accurate  anatomist  of  his  time,  Johannes  Miiller,  was  unable 
to  state  positively  whether  or  not  the  sperms  were  parasitic  animal- 
cules. But  in  1843  Martin  Barry  observed  the  union  of  ovum  and 
sperm  in  the  Rabbit,  and  three  years  later  Kdlliker  proved  that 
the  sperms  were  developed  from  the  cells  of  the  testis. 

The  period  under  consideration  also  saw  the  development  of  a 
school  of  speculative  or  deductive  zoology.  In  1790  Goethe 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  skull  of  Vertebrates  is  made  of  modified 
vertebrae — in  other  words,  that  the  skull  is  the  highly  differentiated 
anterior  end  of  the  backbone.  This  theory,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  morphological  speculation  in  the  pre-evolutionary 
period,  was  re-enunciated  and  greatly  elaborated  in  18.07  by 
Lorenz  Oken,  whose  conclusions  are  worthy  of  mention,  if  only 
to  show  the  dangers  of  the  deductive  method  in  natural  science, 
and  the  lengths  to  which  unbridled  speculation  may  cariy  a  pre- 
sumably sane  man.  He  did  real  service  by  demonstrating  the 
secondary  segmentations  of  the  bony  skull ;  the  occipital  segment 
being  his  "  ear  vertebrae,"  the  parietal  his  "  jaw  vertebraB,"  and  the 
frontal  his  "  eye  vertebrae."  But  he  clearly  went  beyond  the  limits 
of  legitimate  speculation  when  he  contended  that  the  nasal  cavity 
is  a  cephalic  thorax  and  the  mouth  a  cephalic  abdomen ;  that  the 
bones  of  the  upper  jaw  are  homologues  of  the  fore-limbs,  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  hind-limbs,  and  the  teeth  of  the  digits. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  vertebral  theory,  freed 
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from  the  most  obvious  absurdities  of  Oken,  was  resuscitated  and 
developed  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  (1803-93)  in  his  Report  on  ike 
Archetype  and  Homologies  of  the  Verttbraie  Skeleton,  published 
in  1846.  He  also  founded  his  generalisations  on  the  structure  of 
the  adult  or  late  embryonic  skeleton  in  the  higher  groups, 
neglecting  the  unsegmented  crania  of  Cyclostomes  and  Elasmo- 
branchs  and  of  the  higher  Vertebrate  embryo.  In  his  view, 
the  limb-girdles  are  modified  ribs,  the  shoulder-girdle  belonging 
to  the  "  occipital  vertebra,"  while  the  limbs  themselves  are 
"  diverging  appendages."  or  uncinates. 

Owen's  chief  services  to  Zoology  were,  however,  his  numerous 
and  brilliant  anatomical  researches,  such  as  those  on  Nautilus, 
on  Apteryz,  and  on  the  structure  and  homologies  of  the  teeth  in 
the  entire  vertebrate  series ;  and  his  paladoniological  investigations, 
especially  those  on  ArchsBopteryx,  on  the  fossil  Mammals  of 
Australia,  and  on  the  DinomithidsB  and  other  flightless  Birds. 
His  conclusion,  from  the  examination  of  a  single  fragmentary 
femur,  that  there  had  existed  in  New  Zealand  a  Bird  larger  and 
heavier  than  the  Ostrich — a  fact  then  practically  unknown — ^forms 
one  of  the  most  famous  stories  in  natural  history.  His  contri- 
butions to  classification  were  not  happy ;  he  took  the  nervous 
system  as  the  basis  of  his  larger  divisions,  classifying  Mammals,  for 
instance,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  corpus  callosum 
and  of  convolutions,  and  placing  Man  in  a  separate  sub-class  as  the 
supposed  sole- possessor  of  a  posterior  comu  and  hippocampus  minor. 
He  rendered  great  service  to  philosophical  Zoology  by  pointing  out 
the  distinction  between  homology  and  analogy,  and  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  great  text-book  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
Vertdrraies. 

The  chief  successor  of  Cuvier  in  France  was  Henri  Milne- 
Edwards  (1800-85),  who  enunciated  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  physiological  labour,  and  modified  the  classification 
of  Cuvier  m  several  particulars.  He  separated  Tumcates  from 
Mollusca  proper  and  united  them  with  Polyzoa  under  the  name  of 
MolliLSCoida,  and  he  divided  Vertebrates  into  AUantoidea  and 
Anallantoidea,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  allantois ; 
in  so  doing  he  took  the  important  step  of  separating  Amphibia 
from  Reptiles,  a  step  in  which  De  Blainville  had  been  his  only 
precursor.  His  learned  Lecons  de  VAnatomie  et  de  la  Physioloqie 
comparees  is  a  storehouseTf  information  on  the  structtire^ 
functions  of  animals. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  century  that  further 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  lower  animals  resulted  in  the 
gradual  dismemberment  of  Cuvier's  unnatural  Branch  Radiata. 
Frey  and  Leuckart  established  the  group  Coelenterata,  and 
placed  Echinoderms  apart ;  Wiegtnann  removed  Botifera  from 
Protozoa  to  Vermes ;  Vaughan  Thomson  defined  the  Polyzoa, 
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and  Rudolphi,  Leuckart,  and  von  Siebold  showed  that  the 
Hat-worms  were  in  no  sense  Zoophytes.  Sponges  were  considered 
by  some  as  polypes,  by  others  as  plants ;  the  current  of  water 
flowing  in  at  the  pores  and  out  at  the  oscula  was  discovered  by 
Robert  Grant  about  1820 :  later  Bowerbank  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  cilia,  and  the  full  proof  of  their  auimal  nature  was 
made  by  the  researches  of  Lieberkiihn  and  Carter.  The  Fora- 
minifera  were  classed  as  Cephalopoda  until  the  'thirties,  when 
I>u]ardin  determined  their  proper  place  by  the  discovery  of  the 
living  protoplasmic  body.  Other  important  advances  in  classi- 
fication were  the  separation  of  Cirripedia  from  Mollusca  by 
Vaughan  Thomson,  and  the  withdrawal  from  intestinal  worms  of 
the  parasitic  Copepoda  and  of  the  Pentastomida.  The  Infusoria 
have  also  had  a  chequered  history.  Ehrenberg,  in  hia  magnificent 
work  Die  Infusionsthierey  looked  upon  the  f ood-vacuoles  as  stomachs, 
and  described  a  complex  enteric  canal  comiecting  them ;  it  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  he  considered  them  as  belonging  to 
the  same  group  as  Rotifers.  Louis  Agassiz,  as  late  as  1859, 
considered  Paramoecium,  Opalina,  &c.,  to  be  the  young  of  Plan- 
arians  and  Trematodes  and  Vorticella  to  be  a  Polyzoan,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  researches  of  Stein  and  others  that  the  class  of  Infusoria 
was  fully  established  as  a  natural  group  of  unicellular  organisms. 

The  Swiss  zoologist  Agassiz  (1807-73),  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  is  interesting  not  only  as  one  of  the  foremost 
naturaliists  of  his  time  and  the  founder  of  the  large  and  active 
school  of  zoologists  in  the  United  States,  where  he  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  but  also  as  the  last  great  biologist  to  maintain  the 
fixity  of  species.  In  his  Essay  on  Glassifuxiiiony  published,  curiously 
enough,  in  the  same  year  (1859)  as  the  Origin  of  Species,  he  supports 
the  proposition  that  the  various  subordinate  groups  of  animals, 
from  phyla  to  species,  are  not  mere  "  devices  of  the  human  mind 
to  classify  and  arrange  our  knowledge  in  such  a  mamier  as  to  bring 
it  more  readily  within  our  grasp  and  facilitate  further  investi- 
gations," but  that  they  "  have  been  instituted  by  the  Divine 
Intelligence  as  the  categories  of  His  mode  of  thinking."  In  other 
words,  that  in  our  classifications  we  "  have  followed  only,  and  re- 
produced, in  our  imperfect  expressions,  the  plan  whose  foundations 
were  laid  in  the  dawn  of  creation." 

In  1859  occurred  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  most  important 
event  in  the  history  of  biological  science,  the  publication  of 
Charles  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  The  evolutionary  theories 
of  Bufion,  Erasmus  Darwin,  Lamarck,  and  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire 
had  produced  little  effect  upon  contemporary  zoology ;  and 
Robert  Chambers's  Vestiges  of  Creation  (1844),  although  exciting 
great  interest,  was  too  crude  and  speculative  to  make  many  con- 
verts among  men  of  science.  But  Darwin  had  the  advantage  of 
being  not  onlj^  a  philosopher,  but  also  a  naturalist  in  the  broadest 
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sense — a  systematist  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals  and 
cultivated  plants,  a  keen  observer  of  external  nature,  both  organic 
and  inorganic,  and  with  unrivalled  experience  as  a  traveller.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  wealth  of  illustration,  the  close 
reasoning,  and  the  philosophic  spirit  of  the  Origin  converted  the 
whole  scientific  world  to  the  general  doctrine  of  transformism 
within  twenty  years.  The  theory  of  Natural  Selection,  the  Survival 
of  the  Fittest,  or  the  Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle 
for  Life,  was  first  grasped  by  Darwin  in  1838,  but  was  not  published 
until  1858,  when  it  was  announced  simultaneously  by  himself  and 
by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  Both  these  authors  had,  however, 
been  anticipated  by  W.  C.  Wells  in  1813,  and  by  Patrick  Matthew 
in  1831.  Darwin's  other  works,  especially  The  Variations  of 
Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication  and  The  Descent  of  Man, 
rank  among  the  most  important  contributions  to  philosophical 
Biology.  With  them  must  be  mentioned  the  luminous  Principles 
of  Biology  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who  consistently  upheld  the  direct 
action  of  the  environment  as  a  factor  in  evolution.  Wallace,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  pure  selectionist,  while  Darwin  held  "  that 
natural  selection  has  been  the  main  but  not  the  exclusive  means  of 
modification." 

The  additions  to  zoological  knowledge  made  by  the  voyagers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  have  been  referred  to ;  even  more 
important  are  the  numerous  great  scientific  expeditions  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Among  the  most  prominent 
of  these  are  the  voyages  of  the  French  ships  Astrolabe,  TJranie, 
Bonite  and  Geographe,  in  which  researches  were  carried  on  by 
Peron  and  La  Sueur,  Quoy  and  Gaixnard,  Eydoux  and 
Souleyet,  and  Hoixibron  and  Jacquinot,  and  given  to  the 
world  in  splendidly  illustrated  folios.  Still  more  famous  is  the 
voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle  (1831-36),  in  which  Darwin  gained  his 
extraordinarily  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  natural  history, 
and  the  narration  of  which  is  published  in  his  Naturalist's 
Voyage.  Other  celebrated  voyages  are  those  of  n.M.S.  Rattk- 
snake  (1846-50),  of  which  T.  H.  Huxley  was  assistant-surgeon; 
of  H.M.SS.  Erebus  and  Terror,  accompanied  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  ; 
of  the  American  "  Wilkes "  expedition,  with  J.  D-  Dana  as 
naturalist,  and  of  the  Austrian  frigate  Novara.  But  the  most 
famous  and  complete  of  all  scientific  voyages  was  that  of  H.M.S. 
Challenger,  in  1872-76,  the  five  years'  cruise  of  which  was 
marked  by  discoveries  of  great  importance  by  the  scientific  staff, 
Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  John  Murray,  H.  N.  Moseley^ 
and  Willemoes-Sulun,  while  the  zoological  material  collected 
on  ths  voyage  was  worked  out  by  the  leading  zoologists  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  results  published  in  thirty  handsome 
and  fully-illustrated  quarto  volumes. 
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On  board  the  United  States  cruisers  Blake  and  Albatross  Alex. 
Agassiz  made  several  cruises  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (1877-80  and 
1891),  the  Tropical  Pacific  (1899-1900),  and  the  Eastern  Pacific 
(1904-1905),  the  results  of  which  have  been  in  part  published  in 
TJie  Memoirs  and  Bulletin  of  the  MiAseum  of  Comparative  Zoology  of 
Harvard  College.  The  results  of  the  German  Deep  Sea  Expedi- 
tion of  1898,  under  the  leadership  of  C.  Chun,  have  been  appear- 
ing in  a  long  series  of  Memoirs  since  1892 ;  and  those  of  the 
German  Plankton  Expedition  (1889)  since  the  same  year,  under 
the  editorship  of  V.  A.  C.  Hensen.  An  important  scientific 
expedition  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was  the  cruise  of  the  Siboga 
(1899-1900)  under  the  directorship  of  Max  Weber. 

In  land-travel,  numerous  journeys,  and  especially  those  of 
A.  R.  Wallace  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Brazil,  and  of 
H.  W.  Bates  in  Brazil,  have  not  only  added  immensely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  genera  of  the  countries  visited,  but  have  enriched 
the  science  with  the  ideas  of  protective  and  aggressive  characters, 
of  mimicry,  and  of  the  relations  of  organism  to  environment 
generally. 

The  establishment  of  Zoological  gardens  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  —  notably  in  Paris  and  London,  SteUingen,  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  and  New  York — has  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge 
both  of  the  habits  and  of  the  anatomy  of  animals,  and  a  similar 
advance  in  the  investigation  of  marine  animals  has  followed  upon 
the  establishment  of  Zoological  Stations  or  Marine  Laboratories 
in  various  countries.  The  earliest  and  most  important  of  these 
is  the  li'aples  Station,  founded  in  1870  by  Anton  Dohm.  The 
results  of  the  researches  there  carried  on  form  the  most  elaborate 
and  sumptuous  series  of  zoological  monographs  ever  published. 
Other  stations  with  similar  aims  have  been  instituted  in  all  parts 
of  the  world :  of  these  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Plymouth, 
Wim^reux,  Roscofi,  Banyuls-sur-Mer,  Kiel,  Helder,  Trieste,  Woods 
Holl,  and  Tokyo :  to  these  have  been  added  in  some  countries 
stations  for  the  study  of  the  fresh-water  and  terrestrial  faunas. 

The  establishment  of  Zoological  (or  Biological)  Laboratories  in 
connection  with  Universities  is  also  a  work  of  the  last  forty  years, 
and  has  had  an  important  influence  both  in  diffusing  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  and  in  stimulating  research.  Even  more  recent  is 
the  complete  change  of  view  as  to  the  functions  and  arrangement 
of  a  Museum.  Formerly  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  collection  of 
curiosities,  in  which  everything  was  to  be  exhibited  to  the  public. 
Now,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  Sir  W.  H.  Flower  in  England, 
and  Browne  Goode  in  America,  special  collections  are  formed 
for  study  and  research,  while  the  cases  accessible  to  the  public  are 
gradually  becoming  a  series  of  actual  illustrations  of  zoological 
science,  in  which  not  only  the  principles  of  classification,  but  the 
chief  facts  of  structure,  Ufe-history,  and  habit  are  strikingly  and 
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adequately  shown.  Such  reforms  in  the  arrangement  of  musenms 
and  the  advancement  of  their  usefuhiess  in  many  directions  have 
been  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Museums  Associatioxi,  an 
organisation  of  those  interested  in  museums  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  founded  in  1889. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  Zoology  as  a  whole 
has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Thomas  'Hienij 
Huxley  and  of  Ernst  Haeckel.  Huxley  (1825-1895)  was 
the  first  to  point  out  the  homology  of  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm 
of  Coelenterates  with  the  two  primary  germ-layers  of  the  vertebrate 
embryo.  He  also  introduced  the  word  zooid,  demolished  the 
vertebral  theory  of  the  skull,  and  placed  the  anatomy  of  the  fossil 
Ganoids  upon  a  satisfactory  footing,  as  well  as  Tn^king  many 
other  important  contributions  to  animal  morphology.  His  Elements 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  (1864)  forms  an  important  landmark  in 
the  history  of  modem  Zoology,  as  giving  the  views  of  one  of  the 
keenest,  most  logical,  and  least  speculative  of  biologists  just 
before  the  time  when  the  various  improved'  histological  and 
embryological  methods  began  to  revolutionise  the  science. 
Huxley's  "  eight  primary  categories  or  groups  "  are  as  follows : — 

VERTEBRATA. 
MOLLUSCA.  ANNULOSA 

MOLLUSCOIDA  [including  Arthropoda  and  Ailnulafca]. 

[including  Brachiopoda,  Polyzoa  and                    ANNULOIDA 

Tunicata].  [including    Echinodermata,    Rotifera, 

CCELENTERATA.  Platyhelminthes  and  Nemathelminthes]. 

INFUSORIA 

[including  Infusoria  proper  and 

Mastigophoral 
PROTOZOA 

[including  Rhizopoda,  Sporozoa,  and  Porif  era]. 

The  lower  "  Worms "  are  associated  with  Echinoderms,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  adult  Rotifers,  as  well  as  of 
the  larvae  of  certain  Flat  Worms,  to  the  echinopsedium.  Sponges 
are  placed  among  the  Protozoa,  in  accordance  with  the  view  that 
they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  colonies  of  unicellular  zooids. 
Infusoria  are  separated  from  the  remaining  Protozoa,  because 
the  conjugation  observed  in  them  was  misinterpreted,  the  mega- 
nucleus  being  considered  as  an  ovary,  the  micronucleus  as  a  testis. 

Haeckel,  apart  from  his  elaborate  and  beautiful  researches  on 
the  Badiolaria,  Calcareous  Sponges,  and  Hydrozoa,  is  remarkable 
as  the  first  modern  zoologist  to  attempt  the  classification  of 
animals  on  a  frankly  evolutionary  basis.  We  owe  to  hiTn  the 
terms  phylogeny  and  ontogeny,  csenogenesis  and  palingenesis,  and 
the  fruitful  "  gastraea-theoiy,"  according  to  which  the  gastrula  is 
the  ancestral  form  of  all  the  Metazoa.    His  classifications  take  the 
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form  of  genealogical  trees,  and  he  was  the  first  to  employ  the 
method  of  introducing  hypothetical  ancestral  forms,  wherever 
they  might  be  wanted  to  complete  the  connection  between  known 
groups.  He  may  be  said,  in  fact,  to  have  founded  a  school  of 
deductive  zoology,  the  phylogenetic  speculations  of  which  are 
often  as  ingenious  and  suggestive  as  they  are  transient.  The 
student  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  Archi-molluscs,  Ideal 
Craniates,  and  Pro-mammalia  are  mere  figments  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  have  no  more  real  existence  than  the  **  Divine  Arche* 
types  "  of  an  earlier  school  of  thought. 

One  result  of  the  new  views  on  species,  very  obvious  in  the 

writings  of  both  Huxley  and  Haeckel,  was  the  marked  alteration 

in  the  position  assigned  to  Man  in  the  animal  series.      LinnaBUS 

considered  Homo  as  a  genus  of  his  order  Primates,  equivalent  to 

Simla,  Lemur,  &c. ;  but  Cuvier  took  the  retrograde  step  of  erecting 

a  distinct  order,  Bimana,  to  contain  Man  alone,  the  Apes  and 

Lemurs   forming   the    order   Qiuidrumana.     Ehrenberg     went 

farther,   and  divided  the  Animal  Kingdom  into  Nations,  i.e.. 

Mankind,  and  Animals,     Even  as  late  as  1857  Owen,  as  we  have 

abeady  seen,  made  a  distinct  sub-class,  Archencephala,  for  Man, 

the  remaining  Primates  being  included  with  the  other  higher 

mammalian  orders  in  the  sub-class  Oyrencephala,    This  view  of 

the  isolated  position  of  Man  was  connected  with  the  theoiy  of  his 

late  appearance  in  time,  and  the  fact  of  his  co-existence  with  the 

Mammoth  and  other  extinct  Mammals,  first  proved  by  Boucher 

de  Perthes  in  1836  by  the  discovery  of  fimt  axes   20-30  feet 

below  the  present  surface,  was  for  many  years  almost  universally 

denied.     But   Lyell's    Antiquity   of  Man    (1863)    placed    the 

geological  evidence  on  a  sound  footing,  and  the  same  was  done  for 

the  morphological  evidence  by  Huxley,  who,  in  his  Man*s  Place  in 

Nature  (1863),  summed  up  the  position  by  the  statement,  now 

universally    conceded,    "that   the    structural   differences   which 

separate  Man  from  the  Gorilla  and  the  Chimpanzee  are  not  so 

great  as  those  which  separate  the  Gorilla  from  the  lower  Apes." 

Finally,  Darwin,  in  his  Descent    of  Man  (1871),  discussed  the 

question  from  every  point  of  view,  and  concluded  that  "  Man  still 

bears  in  his  bodily  frame  the  indelible  stamp  of  his  lowly  origin." 

It  was  also  during  the  third  quarter  of  last  century  that  the 
old  doctrine  of  Abiogenesis  or  Spontaneous  Generation,  first 
assaulted  by  Bedi,  but  maintained  by  many  naturalists  from 
Aristotle  to  Haeckel,  was  finally  disposed  of.  The  accurate 
methods  of  Louis  Pasteur,  Loxd  Lister,  John  Tyndall,  and 
others,  proved  conclusively  that  the  Bacteria,  Monads,  and  other 
lowly  organisms  which  occur  in  putrefying  substances  do  not  arise 
de  novo,  but  are  the  product  of  germs  in  the  floating  dust  of  the 
air  by  the  exclusion  of  which  putrefaction  may  be  absolutely 
prevented. 
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During  the  last  quarter  of  a  centuiy  the  progress  of  Zoology 
has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  improvements  in  micro- 
scopical methods,  especially  by  the  invention  and  perfection  of 
the  microtome,  the  method  of  serial  section-cutting,    and    the 
various  ways  of  preserving,  imbedding,  and  staining  tissues.     Tk 
microtome  began  as  a  simple  contrivance  for  holding  small  objects 
firmly  while  sections  of  them  were  cut  by  hand  with  a  razor  or 
'other  knife,  and  has  developed  into  the  various  modern  forms  of 
the  instrument  in  which  the  knife  is  fixed  in  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  object,  and  the  latter  is  raised  niechanicaUy  by 
small  and  equal  increments  as  the  sections  are  cut.    In  this  way 
perfectly  regular  sections  are  obtained  of  an  even  thickness  not 
exceeding  tne  diameter  of  a  cell.    The  method  of  imbedding 
began  by  simply  holding  an  object,  too  small  or  too  soft  to  be 
grasped  by  the  fingers,  between  two  pieces  of  carrot  or  pith,  and 
has  gradually  been  evolved  into  the  present  method  of  complete 
impregnation   with   paraffin   or   celloidin,    by   means    of    which 
imbedding    material    and    object    form    a    homogeneous    mass. 
Simple  preservation  in  alcohol  has  given  place  to  elaborate  fixing 
methods  by  means  of  chromiq,  picric,  or  osmic  acids,  platinum 
chloride,   corrosive   sublimate,    etc.,   and   gradual   hardening   in 
alcohols  of  increasing  strength.    Similarly,  direct  staining  with 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine  has  developed  into  innumerable 
methods  of  differential  staining,  mostly  with  aniline  dyes,   by 
which  the  various  tissues  and  the   constituents  of  the    cell— 
chromatin,  centrosomes,  etc. — are  clearly  brought  into  view.     By 
the  serial  methods  successive  sections  of  an  embryo  or  small 
animal  are  mounted  in  regular  order,  so  that  the  organs,  tissues, 
etc.,    can    be    traced    through    the    series.      In    this    way    the 
dislocation  of  parts  produced  by  dissection  is  avoided,  organs  are 
seen  in  absolutely  natural  relations,  and  parts  qmte  undiscernible 
either  by  dissection  or  by  microscopic  examination  of  the  whole 
animal  or  of  dissociated  parts  of  it  are  clearly  brought  into  view  : 
the  study  of  the  structure  upon  which  the  sections  are  intended 
to  throw  light  may  be  further  facilitated  by  the  fashioning  of 
models  in  wax,  reconstructed  by  putting  together  reproductions  of 
the  sections  enlarged  to  scale.    Morphological  inquiry  has,  in  fact, 
been  brought  within  measurable  distance  of  a   precision  limited 
only  by  the  imperfections  of  our  eyes  and  optical  instruments. 
Similar   accuracy   in   the   topographical  anatomy   of  the   larger 
Animals,  including  Man,  has  been  attained  by  freezing  the  whole 
subject  and  cutting  it  into  sections  with  a  saw. 

These  improved  methods  have  necessitated  a  re-examination  by 
their  aid  of  every  group  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and,  as  a  result, 
our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  many  animals,  especially  of 
the  lower  forms,  of  complex  organs  such  as  the  vertebrate  brain, 
of  embryology,  and  of  the  minute  structure  of  cells  and  tissues 
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::^'  las  been  completely  revolutionised.    Specially  remarkable  is  the 

--iidvance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Protozoa,  Sponges,  Actinozoa, 

u  :-'Ecliinoderms  and  Amphioxus.    The  new  light  which  has  been 

::::.3lirown  on  the   affinities   of  Balanoglossus,   Bhabdopleura,   and 

r-'Uephalodiscus  is  also  worthy  of  special  mention.    Probably  the 

:  -^jreatest  of  comparatively  recent  embryological  triumphs,  belonging 

r:  to  the  earUer  part  of  the  period  now  under  discussion,  is  Kowalew- 

■: sky's  discovery  of  the  notochord  and  hollow  nervous  system  of 

ii:  tlie  Tunicate  larva,  which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  Urochorda 

:  .from  MoUuscoida  to  Chordata,  and  in  breaking  down  the  sharp 

L  line  between  Vertebrates  and  Invertebrates. 

:      But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  result  of  improved  micro- 

::scopical  technique  is  the  rise   and   development   of   a   distinct 

department  of  histology,  known  as  cytology,  dealing  with  the 

•minute  structure  of  the  protoplasm  and  nuclei  and  the  various 

intra-cellular  phenomena,  such  as  mitosis.    Our  knowledge  of  this 

_;    subject  is  entirely  a  product  of  the  last  forty-five  years,  and  is 

:    due  in  great  measure,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  researches  of 

W.    Fleming,   E.   Strasburger,     and   E.   van  Beneden.    A 

;    modification  of  the  cell-theory  has  also  been  necessitated  by  the 

proof  that  many  animal  tissues  do  not  consist  of  distinct  cells, 

but  of  a  continuous  mass  of  protoplasm  with  more  or  less  regularly 

'     arranged  nuclei,  and  are  therefore  strictly  not  multicellular  but 

non-ceUular.    As  certain  Protozoa,  such  as  the  Mycetozoa  and 

Opalina,  are  also  non-cellular,  containing  numerous  nuclei  in  an 

undivided  mass  of  protoplasm,  the  distinction  between  Protozoa 

and  Metazoa  appears  to  be  less  absolute  than  it  was  at  one  time 

considered. 

The  advance  in  palaeontology  during  the  same  period  has  also 
been  immense.  In  particular  the  researches  of  E.  D.  Cope, 
O.  C.  Marsh,  and  others  in  America,  have  added  whole  orders  to 
Zoology — ^the  Odontolcse,  Ichthyomithes,  Stereomithes,  Ambly- 
poda  and  Dinocerata — and  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many 
new  and  strange  forms  among  the  Dinosauria,  Elasmobranchs, 
Ganoids,  and  other  groups,  and  in  the  tracing  of  the  pedigrees 
of  the  EquidsB,  Camelida^,  and  other  Mammalian  families.  Im- 
portant though  less  striking  discoveries  have  also  been  made 
among  the  fossil  faunae  of  Europe,  India,  South  Africa,  and 
Australia ;  while  among  Invertebrates  the  attempts  to  trace  the 
pedigree  of  the  Ammonites  and  Brachiopods  are  specially  note- 
worthy. 

In  embryology  an  important  landmark  is  furnished  by  F.  M. 
Balfour's  Comparative  Embryology  (1880-81) ;  in  distribution,  by 
A.  R.  Wallace's  Oeographical  IHstribution  of  Animals  (1876), 
each  the  first  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  in  question.  The 
zoo-geographical  regions  adopted  by  Wallace  were  originally 
proposed  by  P.  L.  Sdater  in  1857.    Similar  landmarks  for  Zoology 
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as  a  whole  are  Hiudey's  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals  (1871) 
and  Anatomy  of  Invertd>rated  Animals  (1877),  Carl  Gegenbaur's 
Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy  (Englisli  ecUtion,  1878),  Clans 's 
Text-Book  of  Zoology  (Ist  English  edition,  1884-5),  Ray 
Lankester's  Notes  on  Embryology  and  Classification  (1877),  and  the 
same  author's  articles  in  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica  (9th  edition). 
Both  Glaus  and  Gegenbaur  retain  Vermes  as  a  primary  division  ; 
Lankester  was  the  first  to  split  up  that  unnatural  assemblage  into 
distinct  phyla,  and  to  include  Balanoglossus  and  the  Tunicata 
among  Vertebrates,  and  Xiphosura  and  Eurypterida  among 
Arachnida.  He  also  associated  Botifers  and  ChsBtopods  with 
Arthropoda,  and  placed  Hirudinea  among  the  Flatyhelminthes. 
A  later  development  of  the  same  author's  views  on  morphology 
and  classification  is  embodied  in  his  Treatise  on  Zoology,  of  which 
eight  volumes  have  now  been  published  (see  Appendix,  675).  Of 
inestimable  value  in  the  advancement  of  the  embryology  of  Verte- 
brates is  the  comprehensive  Handbuch  (1901-1906)  of  O.  Hertwig, 
with  sections  by  various  other  embryologists. 

The  student  who  is  interested  in  the  permutations  and  combina- 
tions of  modem  classification  may  be  referred  to  the  works  just 
quoted  as  well  as  to  the  numerous  text-books  published  of  late 
years.  The  most  important  point  to  notice  in  this  connection 
is  the  breaking  down  of  the  sharp  boundaries  between  the  four 
Cuvierian  Branches  and  a  return  to  something  like  the  conception 
of  unity  of  type,  expressed,  however,  not  as  a  linear  series,  but 
as  a  branch-work  with  the  most  complex  and  often  puzzling  inter- 
relations. 

Among  the  numerous  recent  contributions  to  philosophical 
Zoology  it  must  suffice  to  mention  the  works  on  heredity  and 
kindred  subjects  of  August  Weisxnann,  the  most  prominent 
member  of  the  ultra-Darwinian  school,  who  deny  use-inheritance 
and  rely  upon  natural  selection  as  the  main,  if  not  the  sole,  factor 
in  evolution.  The  opposite  view,  which  accepts  the  truth  of  use- 
inheritance,  is  mainly  supported  by  the  American  school  of  Neo- 
Lamarckians.  Weismann  has  also  resuscitated  the  theory  of 
preformation  under  a  modern  form.  He  considers  that  the 
various  parts  of  the  adult  organism  are  represented  in  the 
chromatin  (germ-plasm)  of  the  sex-cells  by  ultra-microscopic 
particles  or  determinants.  These  and  allied  topics  are  comprehen- 
sively treated  from  a  different  standpoint  by  O.  Hertwig  in  his 
AUgemeine  Biologie  (1909). 

In  a  brief  sketch  like  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  refer,  in  general  terms  and  without  mention  of  names,  to  the 
vast  amount  of  work  now  being  done  in  every  department  of 
Zoology.  The  output  of  original  research  is  greater  than  at  any 
former  time  and  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  every  important  addition 
to  our  knowledge  necessitates  a  more  or  less  thorough  reconsiders- 
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tion  of  the  general  and  special  problems  of  morphology  and 
classification. 

In  addition  to  the  continued  study  of  adult  structure  and  em- 
bryology of  animals  and  plants  with  their  classification  and 
phylogeny  and  their  distribution  in  space  and  time,  the  workers 
in  Biology  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century 
have  bestowed  more  attention  than  hitherto  on  (1)  Experimental 
Biology  and  Embryology,  (2)  Genetics,  and  (3)  Cytology.  It  is  in 
the  second  of  these  departments — the  revived  and  intensified 
study  of  heredity — that  the  impulse  towards  the  first  and  third 
has  mainly  originated.  A  large  part  of  the  experimental  work 
accomplished  has  had  for  its  object  the  solution  of  genetic  problems  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  attempts  to  co-ordinate  the  minutiffi 
of  structure  in  the  germ-cells  with  known  phenomena  of  heredity 
or  theoretical  explanations  of  such  phenomena  have  given  interest 
and  importance  to  most  recent  cytological  work. 
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ZOOLOGICAL  LITERATUKE. 

The  following  are  lists  of  some  of  the  publications  which  will  be 
most  useful  to  the  student  of  Zoology,  the  first  comprising  books 
giving  directions  for  practical  work  in  the  laboratory ;  the  second, 
general  works  on  the  entire  subject  or  on  one  or  other  of  its  main 
sub-divisions ;  the  third,  publications  in  which  are  given  the  titles, 
and  in  some  cases  abstracts  of  the  contents,  of  new  works  as  they 
appear.  More  or  less  comprehensive  bibliographical  lists  are  given 
in  several  of  the  works  referred  to  in  the  second  list  (Nos.  8,  20,  32, 
35,  49,  50,  70,  82,  etc.). 

I.  Books  bearing  specially  on  Laboratory  work. 

1.  Apathy,  S.     Mikrotechnik  der  thierischen  Morphologiey  1S96-1901, 

2.  Brooks,  W.  K.     Handbook  of  Invertebrate  Zoology,  1890,    [Amoeba, 

Paramoecium,  Vorticella,  Calcareous  Sponge,  Zoophyte,  Antho- 
medusa,  Leptomedusa,  Starfish,  Sea-urchin,  Embryology  and 
Metamorphosis  of  Echinoderms,  Earthworm,  Leech,  Crab, 
Crayfish  or  Lobster,  Metamorphosis  of  Crab,  Cyclops  (including 
metamorphosis),  Grasshopper,  Mussel,  Development  of  Lamelli- 
branchs,  Squid,  Development  of  Squid.] 

3.  Ehrlich,  p.,  Krause,  R.,  Moss,  M.,  Rosin,  H.,  Weigert,  K. 

EncydopcBdie  der  mikroskopiscJien  Technik,  2  vols.,  2nd  edition, 
1910. 

4.  Foster,    M.,    and    Balfour,    F.    M.    Elements   of  Embryology, 

2nd  edition,  by  A.  Sedgwick  and  W.  Heape,   1883.     [Chick 

and  Rabbit.] 
6.  Fribdlander,  R.    Mikroskopische  Technik,  6th  edition,  1900. 
6.  Howes,    G.    B.     Atlas   of  Practical   Elementary   Zootomy,    1902. 

[Amoeba,     Stentor,     Paramoecium,     Spirostomum,     Vorticella, 

Hydra,  Fresh-water  Mussel,  Snail,  Earthworm,  Crayfish,  Frog.] 
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7.  Huxley,  T.   H.,  and  Martin,   H.   N.     A  Course  of  Practical 

Instruction  in  Elementary  Biology,  2nd  edition,  by  G.  B.  Howes 
and  D.  H.  Scott,  1888.  [Amoeba,  Vorticella,  Paramoeciuni, 
Opalina,  Hydra,  Earthworm,  Crayfish,  Mussel,  Snail,  Frog.] 

8.  KCkenthal,    W.    Leitfdden  fUr   das    zoologische   Praktikum,   4. 

Aufl.,  Jena,  1907. 

9.  Lee,    A.    B.    Micrototnists*    Vade    Mecum,    6th    edition,    1905. 

[A  compendium  of  laboratory  methods.] 

10.  Marshall,    A.    M.      The   Frog :    an   Introduction   to    Anatomy y 

Histology y  and  Embryology ^  6th  edition,  1896. 

11.  Marshall,  A.  M.,  and  Hurst,  C.  H.    Practical  Zoology ,  7th  edition, 

1912.  [Amoeba,  Vorticella,  Paramoecium,  Hydra,  Liver-Fluke, 
Leech,  Earthworm,  Crayfish,  Cockroach,  Fresh-water  Mussel, 
Snail,  Amphioxus,  Dogfish,  Pigeon,  Rabbit,  Development  of 
Chick.] 

12.  Parker,    T.    J.    A    Course    of  Instruction   in    Zootomy,    1884. 

[Lamprey,  Skate,  Cod,  Lizard,  Pigeon,  Rabbit.] 

13.  Parker,  T.  J.,  and  Parker,  W.  N.    An  Elementary  Course  of 

Practical  Zoology,  5th  edition,  1920.  [Part  I— Frog  ;  Part  II— 
Amoeba,  Sphserella,  Paramoecium,  Vorticella,  Opalina,  Mono- 
cystis,  Hydra,  Obelia,  Earthworm,  Nereis,  Crayfish,  Fresh- 
water Mussel,  Amphioxus,  Dogfish,  Rabbit ;  Histology,  Embry- 
ology, etc.] 

14.  Schneider,   K.   C.      Histologisches  Praktikum  der  Thiere,    1908. 

15.  VoGT,  C,  and  Jung,   E.     Traite  d^ Anatomic  comparee  prcUique^ 

2  vols.,  1883-94  (also  a  German  edition).  [Amoeba,  Foraminifer 
(Polystomella),  Actinosphserium,  Radiolarian  (Actinometra), 
Paramoecium,  Dicyema,  Calcareous  Sponge,  Alcyonium,  Aurelia, 
Hydra,  Ctenophore  (Bolina),  Taenia,  Distomum,  Turbellarian, 
Nemertean  Leech,  Ascaris,  Sipunculus,  Rotifer  (Brachionus), 
Earthworm,  Lobworm  (Arenicola),  Feather-star,  Starfish,  Sea- 
urchin,  Holothurian,  Polyzoan  (Pliimatella),  Brachiopod,  Mussel, 
Snail,  Pteropod,  Cuttle-fish,  Crayfish,  Centipede,  Cockchafer, 
Spider,  Salpa,  Simple  Ascidian,  Amphioxus,  Lamprey,  Perch, 
Frog,  Lizard,  Pigeon,  Rabbit.] 

16.  Wilder,  B.  G.,  and  Gage,  S.  H.     Anatomical  Technology  [Cat.]. 

3rd  edition,  1892. 

II.  General  Works  and  Text-books. 

1.  Balfour,  F.  M.     Treatise  on  Comparative  Embryology,  2    vols., 

1880-81.     Works,  Memorial  Edition,  4  vols.,  1885. 

2.  Bateson,  W.     Materials  for  the  Study  of  Variation,  1894. 

3.  Bateson,  W.     MendeVs  Principles  of  Heredity,  1909. 

4.  Beddard,  F.    Animal  Coloration,  1892. 
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5.  Beddard,  F.     Text-book  of  Zoogeography,  1895. 

6.  Boas,  J.  E.  Y.    Lehrhuch  der  Zoologie,  1894.     English  Translation, 

1894. 

7.  Bonnet,  R.     Lehrhuch  der  Enttinckelungsgeschichte,  1907. 

8.  Bronn,  H/  G.    Klassen  und  Ordnungen  des  Tierreichs,     Protozoa 

(BOtschli),  1880-89;  Porifera  (Vosmaer),  1887;  Turbd- 
laria  (Graff)  ;  Trematoda  (Braun)  ;  Cestoda  (Braun)  ;  Nemer- 
tina  (BOrger)  ;  Tunicata  (Seeliger)  ;  Asteroidea  (Ludwig 
and  Hamann)  ;  Ophiuroidea  (Hamann)  ;  Echinoidea  (Hamann)  ; 
Crinoidea  (Hamann)  ;  Holothuroidea  (Ludwig)  ;  MoUusca 
(Keferstein),  1862-66 ;  Amphineura  (Simroth)  ;  Gastropoda 
(Simroth)  ;  Critstacea  (Gerstacker)  ;  Myriapoda  (Verhoeff)  ; 
Amphibia  (Hoffmann),  1873-78  ;  ReptUia  (Hoffmann),  1890  ; 
Aves  (Gadow),  1891 ;  Mammalia  (Giebel  and  Leche). 

9.  Cambridge  Natural  History . 

Vol.    I.  Protozoa    (Hartog,    M.)  ;     Porifera    (Sollas,    I.    B.    J.) ; 

Coelenterates  and  Ctenophora  (Hic^son,  S.  J.) ;    Echinoderms 

(MacBride,  E.  W.),  1906. 
Vol.   II.  Flatworms  and    Mesozoa  (Gamble,   F.    W.)  ;    N emetines 

(Sheldon,  L.)  ;    Threadworms  and  Sagitta  (Shipley,  A.  E.) ; 

Rotifers  (Hartog,  M.)  ;    Polychaet  Worms  (Benham,  W.  B.)  ; 

Earthworms  and  Leeches   (Beddard,   F.   E.)  ;     Gephyrea  and 

Phoronis  (Shipley,  A.  E.) ;  Polyzoa  (Harmer,  S.  F.),  1896. 
Vol.  III.  Molluscs  (Cooke,  A.  H.) ;   Brachiopods  (recent),  (Shipley, 

A.   E.) ;   Brachiopods  (fossil),  (Reed,  F.  R.  C),  1895. 
Vol.  IV.  Crustacea  (Smith,  G.)  ;    Trilobites  (Woods,  H.)  ;    Intro- 

duction    to    Arachnida    and    King-Crabs    (Shipley,    A.    E.)  ; 

Euryjfterida  (Woods,   H.)  ;    Scorpions,  Spiders,  Mites,   Ticks, 

etc,  (Warburton,  C.)  ;    Tardigrada  (Shipley,  A.    E.) ;    Penta- 

stomida  (Shipley,  A.  E.) ;  Pycnogonida  (Thompson,  D'A.  W.). 
Vol.  V.  Peripatus  (Sedgwick,  A.) ;    Myriapods  (Sinclair,  F.  G.)  ; 

Insects,  Part  I,  (Sharp,  D.),  1895. 
Vol.  VI.  Insects,  Part  II.  (Sharp,  D.),  1899. 
Vol.  VII.  Hemichordata  (Harmer,  S.  F.)  ;  Ascidians  and  Amphioxus 

(Herdman,  W.  a.)  ;    Fishes  (Bridge,  T.  W.,  and  Boulenger, 

G.  A.),  1904. 
Vol.  VIII.  Reptiles  and  Amphibia  (Gadow,  H.),  1901. 
Vol.  IX.  Birds  (Evans,  A.  H.),  1897. 
Vol.  X.  Mammalia  (Beddard,  F.  E.),  1902. 

10.  Brooks,  W.  K.     The  Foundations  of  Zoology,  1899. 

11.  BCtschli,  0.    Vorlesungen  fiber  vergleichenden  Analomie,  1910, 1920. 

12.  Carus,  V.     GeschicMe  der  Zoologie,   1872.     (French  Translation, 

Histoire  de  la  Zodogie,  1880.) 
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13.  CuviER,  6.     Riigne  Animal.    Illustrated  edition,  1849. 

H.  Darwin  and  Modern  Science.    Essays  in  commemoration  of  the 

Centenary  of  Charles  Darwin,  1909. 
16.  Darwin,  C.    Origin  of  Species,  6th  edition,  1880. 

16.  Darwin,  C.    Descent  of  Man,  1882. 

17.  Darwin,  C.    Animals  and  Plants  under  DomesticcUion,  2  vols., 

1888. 

18.  Dean,  B.     Fishes,  Living  and  Fossil,  1895. 

19.  Delaob,  Y.     L* HSrSditeetles  grands  proUSmes  de  Biologie  generale, 

2nd  edition,  1903. 

20.  Delaoe,  Y.,  et  Herouard,  E.     Traite  de  Zoologie  Concrete,     I.  La 

Cellule  et  les  Protozoaires,  1896.  II.  Spongiaires  et  Coelenteres, 
1899.  III.  EcUnodermes,  1903.  V.  Vermidiens,  1897.  VII. 
Prochordes,  1898. 

21.  Dendy,  a.     Outlines  of  Evolutionary  Biology,  2nd  edition,  1912. 

22.  Doncaster,  L.    Heredity  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Research,  1910, 

23.  Doncaster,  L.    Cytology,  1920. 

24.  Duval,  M.     Atlas  d'Emhryologie,  1889. 
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.ARD-VABKS,   465,  485,    5'i9,   684 — 

See  Orycteropua 
Abdomen — Mammals,  70*,  433 
Abdominal  cavity,  of  Craniata,  70 
Abdominal  pore,  65,  66,  142,  243 
Abdominal  ribs,  293,  336,  405 
Abdominal  vein,  272,  278,  316,  558 
Abducent  nerve,  of  Craniata,  101,  102 
Abductor  muscles,  266 
Abiogenesis,  650 
Abomasum,  553* 
Abyssal  fauna,  615* 
Acanthicu,  173 

Acanthodd,  163* 
Acantlwdes,  164 
AcanihodrUus,  601 

Aoanthopteri,  214*,  218,  219,  221,  225, 

236 
Accessoiy  nerve,  of  Craniata,  101,  103 
Accessory  scapula,  417 
Aooipitres,  403*,  431 
Acetabulxim,  of  Craniata,  80,  82* 
Acipenser,  212,  284 — See  Sturgeon 
Acipenser  ruthent4a,  212 
Acraniav  43* — See  Amphioxus 
Acrocoracoid  process,  378 
Acrodont  teeth,  345* 
Acromion    process,    of    Pigeon,    378  : 

BAbbit,  441 — See  Pectoral  arch 
Acustico-lateral  centre,  158 
Ad-digital,  373 
Adductor  muscles,  266 
Adeloehorda,  2*  :  Affinities,  13 
Adhesive  papilla,  of  Ascidian  larva,  34, 

85 
Adipose  bodies,  of  f^rog,  279  :   Lizard, 

316 


Adipose  fin,  194* 

Adipose  lobe,  194 

Adrenals,  of  Craniata,  117  :  Frog,  278  : 

Pigeon,  385  :  Rabbit,  459 
i^githognathous  arrangement,  415* 
j^pyomis,  399,  423,  429,  621 
ASpyomitkea,  399* 
Aerial  fauna,  617* 
Afferent    branchial    arteries,    90 :     of 

Amphioxtia,    49 — See  Vascular  sys- 
tem 
Affinities — See  Relationships 
After-shaft  of  Feather,  370,  410*,  411 
AgamidcB,  358 
Agassiz,  Alex.,  663 
Agassiz,  Louis,  661 
Aggressive  resemblctnce,  637 
Aglossa,  285*,  295 
Agoutis,  492 
Air-bladder,  87* :  of  Trout,  204*,  205  : 

Teleostomi,  229 
Air-sacs,  of  Chamseleon,  347  :    Pigeon, 

386,  887  :    Birds,  421 
Air-space,  of  Bird's  egg,  422,  428 
Ala  spuria,  868,  373* 
Alar  membrane,  368 
Alaudidas,  404 
Albatrosses,  402,  417,  422 
Albukt,  231 

Albumen,  of  Bird's  egg,  394,  422,  428 
Alca,  403 

Alca  impennie,  413 
AlcedinidoB,  404,  423 
AU-sphenoid,  77* — See  Skull 
Allantoic  blcidder,  of  Craniata,  116* 
Allantoic  placenta,  577 
Allantois,   Reptiles,   303,    354 :     Biid, 

427.  428  :  Rabbit,  462  :   Mammalia, 

575 
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AUelomorphic  characters,  645 

AUigator,  326,  848,  844,  846,  848,  357, 
350 

Alpine  fauna,  017* 

Altrices,  429* 

Alveoli  of  lung,  454 

Alveus,  661* 

Alytes  obstetrioans,  300,  302 

AmarcBcium,  22 

AmbieuB  muBole,  383* 

Amblyopsis  spelceua,  617 

AmUypoda.  588 

Amblystoma,  284,  290,  894,  801,  802 

American  Ant-eaters,  465,  484,  509, 
6U,  512,  513,  547,  579 

Amia,  218,  218,  221,  222,  223,  227, 
229,  231,  288,  284,  235,  236 

Amia  calva,  218 

Ammoccetes,  188* 

Anmion,  of  Reptiles,  303,  354  :  Birds, 
427,  428  :  Rabbit,  461,  462  :  Mam- 
mals, 572,  578 

Amniota.  303* 

Amphibift,  64*,  256  :  Example,  257  : 
Distinctive  characters  and  classi- 
fication, 283  :  General  organisation, 
285 :  External  characters,  285 : 
Exoskeleton,  289 :  Endoskeleton, 
289 :  Myology,  294 :  Digestive 
organs,  295 :  Respiratory  organs, 
295  :  Circulatoiy  organs,  296  :  Ner- 
vous system  and  sense  organs,  298  : 
Urinogenital  organs,  299 :  Repro- 
duction and  development,  300  : 
Distribution,  302  :  Mutual  relation- 
ships, 302 

Amphibolurus,  350,  355 

Amphicoelous,  142* 

Amphioxidea,  43,  59,  62 

AmphioxididcB,  43 

Amphioxus,  43  :  External  features, 
48  :  Body -wall,  44,  45  :  Skeleton, 
45,  46,  47  :  Digestive  and  respira- 
tory organs,  46,  47,  48 :  Atrium, 
47,  49:  Coelome,  47,.49  :  Blood- 
system,  49,  50  :  Excretory  organs, 
61  :  Nervous  system,  51,  52,  53  : 
Sensory  organs,  52,  53,  64  :  Repro- 
ductive organs,  64  :  Development, 
54,  55,  56,  57,  68,  ^9,  60,  61,  62 : 
Distribution,  62  :  Distinctive  char- 
acters, 62,  63  :    Affinities,  63 

Amphipnotis,  228 

Amphisbsonians,  324,  332,  337,  347, 
364,  358 

Amphistylic  skull,  76*,   168 

Amphitherium,  619  ■ 

Amphiuma,  284,  286,  287,  296,  298, 
302 

Amphiuma  tridactyla,  286 

Ampullae,  111*,  112,  174*— See  Ear 


Amipullary  canals,  158*,  174 
Anabas  scandena,  228 
Anaoanthini,  214*,  219,  221,  236 
Anapophysea,  of  Rabbit,  435* 
Anas,  403,  408,  415,  416,  605 
Anas  hoachaa,  416 

Anatomical  evidence  of  Evolution,  624 
Anchinia,  22 
Anchovy,  214 

Ancylopoda,  588* 

Angler,  219 

AnguidcB,  358 

Anguia,  328,  332,  350,  358 

Angular,  199,  200* 

Angular  process,  of  mandible,   441 — 

See  Skull 
Angulo-splenial,  261,  262 
Ankylosis,  196* 
Annular  cartilage,   of   Lamprey,   122, 

123 
Annulus  ovalis,  460* 
Annulus  tympanicus,  of  Frog,  262,  278 
AnomalurtiSf  476,  492 
Anomodontia,  326 
Anser,  403,  416 

Anseres,  403*,  422,  429 

Ant-eater,  American,  465,  484,  509, 
511,  512,  613,  547,  579:  Banded, 
480  :  Cape,  465,  679 — See  Oryctero- 
pxjLS :  Scaly — See  Manis  i  Two -toed. 
484 

Ant-eaters,  465 

Antelopes,  468,  487,  680 

Anterior  clasper,  184 

Anterior  conunissure,  206 

Anterior  vertebral  plate,  167*,  169 

^  Anthiopoidea,  472* 

Anlhropopithectis,   473 — See   Cliimpan- 

zee 
Anthropopiihemia  troglodytes,  588 
Antiarcha,  256 
Antibrachium,  304* 
Antitrochanter,  380* 
Antlers,  487 
Antorbital,  170* 
Anura,  284*,  286,  288,  289,  291,  293. 

294,  295,  296,  298,  300,  301,  302 
AntuieUaf  37 
Aortae,  89,  90  :    Amphiosctis,  49,  50 — 

See  Vascular  system 
Aortic   arches,   92,    93 — See    Vascular 

system 
ApcUomis,  402 
Apes,  494 

Aphanapteryx,  606,  622 
Apical  plate,  of  Tomaria,  7,  8 
Apoda,  286* 

Appendicvlariay  21,  24,  28,  29,  30,  41 
AppendicuLariidcRf  21 
Appendix,  vermiform,  of  Rabbit,  44S 
Apienodytes,  402 
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Apteria,  372*,  409 

Apteryges,  398 

Apteryx,  898,  899,  408,  414,  417,  419, 
420,  421,  422,  423,  426,  429,  600, 
622 

Apteryx  austraZis,  398,  899,  419 

Apteryx  manteUij  414,  415,  417 

Apteryx  owenij  420 

Aptomia,  403,  413,  417,  600,  622    • 

Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  99* 

Aqueductus  vestibuU,  144,  158,  174 

Aqueous  chamber,  of  Eye,  108* 

Aqueous  humour,  108* 

AquUa,  403,  423 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  654 

Ara,  404,  416 

Arachnoid  membrane,  100 

Arbor  vitsB,  of  Rabbit,  458* 

Arboreal  fauna,  617* 

Archsdoceti,  586 

ArchoBohyraXt  587 

ArchcBopteryx,  397,  405,  430,  619 

ArchcBopteryx  lithographica,  405,  406, 
407,430,619 

ArchcBopteryx  aiemensii,  407 

ArchsBomithes,  397*,  405 

Archenteron,  280*,  281 

Archipallium,  561* 

Archipterygium,  163*,  250 

Arcifera,  285* 

Arctomys  marmot,  617 

Ardea,  403,  409,  410 

Area  opaca,  852,  424 

Area  pellucida,  852,  424 

Area  vasculosa,  426 

Argentea,  206*,  207,  208 

Aristotle,  647 

Armadillos,  465,  476,  484,  508,  509, 
510,  511,  512,  518,  516,  547,  579,  585 

Arteries,  89,  90 — See  Vascular  system 

Arthrodira,  252 

Articular,  77,  79*— See  Skull 

Artiodactyla.  468*,  487,  521,  522,  526, 
527,  547,  558 

Arvtcola^  675 

Arytenoids,  of  Lizard,  318  :  Kept  ilia, 
347  :    Pigeon,  385  :    Rabbit,  458 

AsciDiA,  14 :  Body-wall  and  Atrial 
cavity,  14,  16  :  Pharjmx,  16, 17, 18  : 
Enteric  canal,  18  :  Blood  system, 
18,  19 :  Nervous  system,  19,  20  : 
Neural  gland,  19,  20 :  Excretory 
system,  20  :  Reproductive  system, 
20  :  Systematic  position,  23  :  De- 
velopment, 30 

Aacidia  mam,m,illata,  85 

Ascidiacea,  22*,  30 

AsddiflB  compositae,  22*,  24,  25 

AscidiflB  siinplices,  22*,  24 

Ascidians,  13 
AecidiidcB,  23 


AapredOy  234 

Asses,  468,  580 

Aatacopaiaf  602 

Aatactia,  601 

Asteriscus,  208*,  209 

Astragalo -scaphoid,  344 

Astragalus,   259,   266,   844,    444— See 
Limb -skeleton 

Aatroacopua,  226 

AteUa,  473 

Athecata,  369 

Atlas,  806* 

Atrial  aperture,  14*,  15 

Atrial  canals,  of  Larvacea,  23 

Atrial  csi.\ity,oi  Aacidia,  14,  15,  16,  17 

Atrial  lobes,  of  Doliolum,  26 

Atrial  siphon,  16,  17 

Atriopore,  of  Amphioxua,  48,  44,  47,  49 

Atrium,  of  Aacidia,  16,  35  :  Amphioama, 
47,  49 

Auditory  capsules,  of  Craniata,  78* 

Auditory  foramina,  75 

Auditory  nerve,  101,  102 — See  Brain 

Auditory  organ — See  Ear 

Auditory  ossicles,  441* — See  Ear 

Auditory  region,  of  Craniata,  74* 

Augustine,  654 

Auks,  403,  422,  429,  431 

Auricle,  88 — See  Heart 

Auricular  appendix,  449 

Australian  region,  611* 

Autostylic  skull,  76*,  185 

Aves,  64,  303,  366  :  Example,  367  : 
Distinctive  characters  and  classi- 
fication, 395  :  Greneial  organisation, 
406  :  ArchsBomithes,  406  :  External 
characters  of  Neomithes,  407  : 
Pterylosis,  409:  Skeleton,  411: 
Myology,    420  :     Digestive    organs, 

420  :   Respiratoiy  and  vocal  organs, 

421  :  Circulatory  organs,  421  :  Ner- 
vous system  and  sense  organs,  421  : 
Urinogenital  organs,  422  :  Develop- 
ment, 422  :  Distribution,  429  : 
Ethology,  430  :    Phylogeny,  430 

Avocet,  408 
Axis,  806* 

Axis,  basi-cranial,  498* 
Axolotl,  284,  801,  302 
Aye -Ayes,  472 

Azygos    veins,    of    Rabbit,     452  :    of 
Urodela,  297,  298 
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Baboons,  473,  499,  638,  589 
Baer,  K.  E.  von,  659 
Balmna,  466 
BalcBnidcB,  466 
tialcenoptera  muaculua,  51 
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Balcenapiera  rosircUa,  060,  S51 

Balanoglos8tis,  2,  41,  42  :  External 
characters,  8,  4 :  Coelome,  3 : 
Digestive  oi^gans,  6  :  Notochord  or 
oesophageal  diverticulum,  8,  6 : 
Blood-vascular  system,  4,  B  :  Ner- 
vous system,  4,  5,  6,  7 :  Repro- 
ductivo  system,  7 :  Development, 
7,  8,  9  :   Metamorphosis,  8,  9 

Baleen,  466*,  650*,  651 

Baleen  whales,  466 

Balfour,  F.  M.,  667 

Banded  ant-eater,  480 

Bandicoots,  464,  480,  507,  644,  678 

Banks,  Sir  J.,  655 

Barbel,  141* 

Barbels,  in  Teleostomi,  212,  214,  218 

Barbs,  of  feather,  870*,  871 

Barbules,  of  feather,  870*,  871 

Barriers,  606 

Barry,  Martin,  659 

Basal  plate,  of  Craniata,  73*,  74 

Bcusalia,  of  Craniata,  80* 

Basi-branchial,  74,  77,  145*,  199,  201 

Basi-branchial  plate,  189 

Basi-branchiostegal,  201 

Basi-cranial  axis,  498* 

Basi-cranial  fontanelle,  122,  123* 

Basi -dorsal,  143 

Basi-facial  axis,  498* 

Basi-hyal,  74,  76*— See  Skull 

Basi-occipital,  77*— See  Skull 

Basi -pterygium,  203,  204 

Basi-pterygoid  processes,  of  Birds, 
378*,  414,  416  :  of  Lizard,  808,  309 

Basi-sphenoid,  77*,  376, 877— «ee  Skull 

Basi-temporals,  376,  877 

Basis  cranii,  74* — See  Skull 

Basking  sharks,  173,  182 

Bastards,  644 

Bates,  H.  W.,  663 

Batbymetrical  distribution,  614 

Bats,  471,  498,  601,  653,  681— See 
Chiroptera 

Bdellostoma,  134,  186,  136,  187,  138, 
139 

BdeUoatoma  forsteri,  186 

BdeUosUmM  stouH,  137,  138 

Beak,  in  Teleostomi,  218  :  of  Pigeon, 
367  :    of  Neomithes,  408 

Beaked  whetles,  466 

Bears,  470,  491,  529,  680,  561,  662, 
664,  580 

Beavers,  470,  491,  632 

Bee -eaters,  404 

Bellonius,  648 

Belly,  of  muscle,  266* 

Bdodon,  869 

Beneden,  E.  van,  667 

Benthos,  616* 

Beryx,  620 


Biceps  muscle,  268 

Bicipital  groove,  442 

Bile,  86* 

Bile  ducts,  85 — See  Liver 

Biogenesis,  650 

^^ipds~~~~Se6  .iVves 

Birds  of  Paradise,  404,  411,  420,  602 

Blackbirds,  404 

Bladder,    urinary,   of    Craniata,    116: 

Trout,  208,  209  :    Teleostomi,  232  : 

Babbit,  469,  460  :  Mammals,  565 
Blainville,  660 
BlastocoBle,  280* 
Blastodermic  vesicle,  569 
Blastttla,  of  Amphioxus,  64,  .55 
Blenny,  234 
Blind-snakes,  324,  356 
Blind-worm,  328,  332,  350,  358 
Blood,  94 — See  Vcwcular  system 
Blood  corpuscles,  60,  94 — See  Vascular 

system 
Blood  vessels — See  Vascular  system 
Boar,  648 
Boas,  324,  356 
Boatswain -bird,  403 
Body,  of  vertebra,  72* 
Body-cavity — See  Coelome 
Body -wall,  of  Amphioxua,  44,  45  :   of 

Craniata,  67 
BoUenia,  24 
Bombinator,  293 
Bones,  of  Craniata,  76 
Bonnet,  653 
Bony  labyrinth,  394* 
Bony  Pike,  198,  218,  218 
BotryUus,  22,  26 
Bottle -nosed  whedes,  466,  501 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  665 
Bougainville,  655 
Bovidoe,  468 — See  Oxen 
Bowerbank,  661 
Bower-birds,  429 
Bow-fin,  190,  213 
Brachial  plexus,  277* 
Brachium,  67,  304 
BradypodidcR,  465 — See  Sloths 
Bradypus   tridactylus,   612,    513,    614, 

616,  664 

Brain,  Amphioxus,  62 :  of  Craniata, 
95,  97:  Lamprey,  126,  127,  128, 
153,  164,  165,  166,  167:  Elasmo- 
branchii,  1'33  :  Holocephali,  187, 
188 :  Trout,  206,  207  :  Teleos- 
tomi, 281 :  Ceratodus,  246,  247 : 
Frog,  275,  276  :  Amphibia,  298 : 
Lizard,  818,  819,  320  :  BeptiUa,  349, 
860  :  Pigeon,  891,  802 :  Aves,  421, 
422  :    Rabbit,  464-458  :    Manmials, 

677-562 

Brain-case,  of  Craniata,  73* 
Branchia,  of  Sctlpa,  27* 
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Branchiae,  of  AmpMoxuSf  47  :  Lamprey, 

126  :  Dog-fish,  149  :  Elasmobreuiohii, 

173  :  Holocephali,  187  :  Trout,  204  : 

Teleostomi,    227,    228:     Ceraiodua, 

243,  244  :  Tadpole,  282  :  Amphibia, 

287,  295 
Branchiae,  external,  250,  281,  282,  295  : 

internal,  283,  295 
Branchial  apertures,  of  Amphioxus,  46*, 

47  :    of  Craniata,  66,  86*,  87 
Branchial   arches,   of   Craniata,    75* : 

of  Dog-fish,  1#5 
Branchial   basket,   of   Lamprey,   121» 

124* 
Branchial    clefts,    2* — See   Branchial 

slits 
Branchial  filaments;  of  Craniata,  86* 
Branchial  junctions,  of  AmphioomSf  47 
Branchial  lamellae,  of  Amphioxus,  47*» 

48 
Branchial    nerves,    of    Craniata,    101» 

102,  103 — See  Brain 
Branchial  rays,  145*,  169 
BranchicJ  rods,  of  AmpJUoxua,  47,  48* 
Branchial  slits,  of  Balanogloasua,  8,  4  : 

of  Ampfnoxua,  46*,  47,  60,  61:  of 

CephcUodiacuSf  11 
Branchio -cardiac  vessel,  17,  19 
Branchiostegal  membrane,  198,  218 
Branchiostegal  rays,  193,  197 
Branchiostoma,  43 — ^ee  Amp?noxu8 
BrafichiostomidcB,  43 
Brassica  oleracea,  631 
Broad  ligament,  323 
Bronchi,  of  Lizard,  318  :    of  Pigeon, 

885,  386  :  of  Babbit,  453 
Bronchioles,  454 

Brown  funnels,  of  Amphioscus,  47,  51 
Brush-turkeys,  403 
Buccal  cavity,  of  Craniata,  82 
Bucc€d    funnel,    of    Lamprey,    120* : 

Myasine,  135 
Buccal    glands,    84* :     Pigeon,    385 : 

Birds,  421 
Budding,    in    Cephalodiscus,  •  11  :     in 

Ascidians,    24 :     Doliolum,    37,   89 : 

Salpa,  40 
BufEon,  653,  654 
Bufo  vulgaris,  288 

Bulbus  aortae,  89,  126,  206,  206,  271 
Bulla  tympani,  439,  498* 
Bunodont,  545 
Burchell's  zebra,  488 
Burnett  Sahnon,  239,  240 
Burr,  of  antlers,  487* 
Bursa  Fabricii,  884,  385* 
Bustards,  403 
Butterfiy-fish,  219 
Button-quails,  403 
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'ABALVa,  600 
Cacatiia,  404 
Cc&cUuidoB,  602 
Cadophore,  88*,  39 
Cadadbranchiata.  287*,  291,  302 

CoBciliay  285,  301 

GcBcilia  pachynema,  288 

Caecilians,  256,  285 

Caecum,  313,  817,  448,  556 

Caimans,  326,  332,  358 

Calamoichthya,  212,  236    ' 

Calamus,  869 

Calam\is  scriptorius,  458* 

Calcaneum,  269,  266,  444 — See  Limb- 
skeleton 

Calcar,  269,  266,  471*,  635* 

Calcified  cartilage,  76* 

CaUichthys,  229 

CallithHx,  473 

GaUorhynchua,  188,  184,  185,  186,  187, 
188, 189,  190, 191 

Callosities,  ischial,  494* 

Cambrian,  618 

GamelidoBy  468 — See  Camels 

Camels,  468,  487,  527,  548,  664,  555, 
580 

Campanula  Halleri,  208* 

Camper,  Peter,  654 

Camptotrichia,  240* 

Ganidas,  470,  491 — See  Dogs 

Canines,  of  Rabbit,  445— See  Teeth 

Gania,  483,  530 

Gania  dingo,  602 

Ganisjamiliaria,  629,  530,  648,  664, 669 

Cannon  bone,  of  Horse,  526 :  Rumi- 
nants, 627 

Cape  Ant-eaters,  465,  486, 509,  647,  579, 
584 

Capibara,  492 

Capillaries,  60,  89,  90 — See  Vascular 
system 

Capitellum,  442 

Capitular  facet,  305,  435 

Capitulum,  435* 

Gapra,  468,  487,  617 

GaprimulgidcB,  404,  408 

Capuchin  Monkeys,  473 

Capybara,  492 

Carapace,  of  Chelonia,  329,  336 

Carboniferous  period,  619 

Garchariaa,  172* 

GarcluiriidcB,  176 

Garcharodon,  182 

Cardiac  nerve,  of  Craniata,  101,  103 

Cardiac- sac,  of  Balanoglaaaua,  4,  6* 

Cardiac  vein,  272,  278 

Cardinal  veins,  90 — See  Vascular  sys- 
tem 

Cardio -visceral  vessel,  17,  19* 
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Carina  stemi,  874,  375,  412,  413 
CarinatflB.   400*,   410,   413,   415,    416, 

417,  420,  422,  426,  429,  431 
CarniYora,  469^  528,  529,  530,  531, 

556,  558,  580,  589 

Camivoia  vera,  469*,  491,  528,  529, 

530,  551 
Caroti4  arteries,  88,  90 — See  Vascular 

system 
Carotid  gland,  271* 
Carp,  214,  230,  236 
Carpals,  of  Craniata,  81* — See  Limb- 

skeletSn 
Carpo-metacaipus,  879 
Carriers,  367 
Carter,  661 
Cartilage -bones,  76* 
Cartilages  of  Santorini',  453* 
Caruncle,  428* 
Casque,  of  Cassowary,  408* 
Cassowaries,  398,  408,  411,  412,  417, 

419,  429 
CaatoridcB,  470 
Caatiariua — See  Cassowaries 
Cat-fishes,  214,  221,  225,  226,  230,  234, 

236 
Caihartes,  403 

Cats,  470,  491,  529,  530,  551,  552,  580 
Caiunts  furccUus,  288 
Caudal  artery,  90 
Caudal    ganglion,    of    Appendicularia, 

24,28 
Caudal  swellings,  178,  179 
Caudal  vein,  91 — See  Vascular  system 
Caudate  lobe,  667* 
Cavum  arteriosum,  348* 
Cavum  pulmonale,  348* 
Cavum  venosum,  348* 
OcWdcB,  473*,  494,  638,  581,  613 
Cebus,  473 
Cell,  650 
Cell-theory,  658 
Cement,  83 
Centetea  ecaudatuSy  533 
CentetidcBf  610 
Central  canal,  95,  96* 
Cent  rale,  of  Mammals,  600 — See  Limb- 

skeleton 
Centralia,  of  Craniata,  80,  81* 
Centrophorus  calceus,  167 
Centrum,  of  Craniata,  72* 
Cephalaspia,  255,  256 
Cephalaspis  lyelli,  255 
Cephalaspis  murchiaonif  255 
Cephalochorda,  43* 
Cephalodiacus,  2,  9,  10,  11,  13 
Cerato -branchial,  of  Craniata,  74,  76* 

—See  Skull 
Cebatodus  fobstebi,  239  :    External 
characters,  240  :  Endo -skeleton,  241 : 
Digestive  organs,   243  :    Organs  of 


respiration,  243, 244 :  Blood -vascular 
system,     244,     245 :      Brain,     246 : 
Urinogenital      organs,      247,     248 : 
Development,  247,  24B 
Cerato -hyal,  74,  76*— See  SkuU 
Ceratotrichia,  146*,  168 
CercopithecicUjB,  473*,  494,  581 
Cere,  868,  369* 
Cerebellum,  97 
Cerebral   commissures,   of    Frog,   276, 

277  :   Lizard,  319 — See  Brain 
Cerebral  flexure,  of  Craniata,  100* 
Cerebral  ganglion,  of  Appendicularia, 

24,28 
Cerebral  hemispheres,  97 — See  Brain 
Cerebral  nerves,  100— See  Brain 
Cerebral  vesicle,  Amphioanis,  47,  52* 
Cerebro -spinal     cavity,     of     Craniata, 

68*,  89,  95 
Cervical  ribs,  .307 
GervidoR,  468,  487 
Cervu8  elaphua,  520,  525,  528,  527 
Cestraoion  gcUeatus,  egg-case,  175,  176 
Cestracionts,  182 

Cetacea,  465*,  476,  488,  495,  496,  501, 
513-618,    650,    663,    555,    556,   557, 
558,  563,  664,  679,  586 
Chalaza,  422*,  428 
Chalcides,  364 

Chalinolcims  morio,  600,  602 
ChamcBleo  vulgaris,  828 
Chamseleons,  324,  828,  332,  333,  337, 

346,  847,  360,  364,  366,  356 
Chambers,  Robert,  661 
Chambers,  of  eye,  108 

Charadriiformes,  403 

Charadrius,  403,  411 
Chauna,  403,  409 
Chelodina,  335 
Chelone  midaa,  336,  341 
Chelonia,    325*,    329,    332,    333,   335, 
836,   337,   340,  341,   343,   345,  346. 

347,  348,  349,  361,  367,  358,  359 
Chevron-bones,  306*,  333 
Chevrotains,  619 
Chilobranchus,  235 

Chimoera,  182, 188,  184, 185, 188 

Chimaeridaef  182 

Chimpanzees,  473,  535,  588,  540,  5S1 

ChirocentruSf  227 

Chiromys,  472,  609 

Chiioptera,  471*,  483,  584,  553,  558, 

581,  690 
^hlamydosaurus,  365 
Chlamydoselachus,  164,  166,  169 
CholoRpus  didactylus,  483* 
Ckolospus  hoffmanni,  509,  513 
Chondriditliyes,  140 
Chondrocranium,  78* — See  Skull 
Chondrostei,  212*,  218,  221,  222, » 

224,  227,  231,  234, 235,  236,  287,  ^^S 
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Chorda  dorsalis — See  Notochord 

Chordse  tendinesB,  450 

Chordata,  1* 

Chorion,   of   Ascidian,    81* :     Rabbit, 
462  :   Mammals,  672,  578 

Chorionic  viUi,  of  Rabbit,  462* 

Choroid,  106,  107* 

Choroid  fissure,  109* 

Choroid  gland,  207*,  208 

Choroid  plexus,  100*,  163* 

ChrysoclUaridas,  609 

Chryaophrys,  233 

Chrysothrix,  478 

Chun,  663 

Ciconia,  403,  408,  409,  416 

Ciliary  ganglion,  100,  101 

Ciliary  muscle,  107* 

Ciliary  processes,  106,  107* 

Ciliated  funnel,  of  Ascidia,  80,  29 

Circulatory  system — See  Vascular  sys- 
tem 

Cistttdo  ItUaria,  886 

Civets,  470,  680 

Cladoselache,  168,  163 

dadoseUchii,  162* 

Cleispers,  of  Dog-fish,  141  :  Elas- 
mobranchs,  166  :  Holocephali,  188, 
184 

Classification — See  Distinctive  char- 
acters and  classification 

Classification,  of  Aristotle,  648  :  Gresner , 
649:  Ray,  661:  Linnaeus,  661,662: 
Lamarck,  666  :  Cuvier,  667  :  Hux- 
ley, 664 

Claus,  668 

ClaveUina,  82,  88 

Clavicle,  of  Craniata,  80,  82* 

aaws,  289,  369 

aeithrum,  243,  293 

Climbing  Perch,  228 

Clitoris,  of  Reptilia,  361  :  Rabbit, 
459,  461  :  Mammals,  667 

Cloaca,  of  Craniata,  66* — See  Digestive 
system 

Club-shaped  gland,  of  Am/phioxu8j  59 

Cnemial    process,     of     Pigeon,    380*, 

881 

Cnemial  ridge,  313 

Cnemiomia,  413,  417,  600 

Cobitis,  236 

Coccosteua  decipiens,  268 

Coccygeo -mesenteric,  389,  890 

Coccjnc,  636* 

Cochlea,    111*,    112,    821,     322-^ee 

Elar 
Cockatoos,  404 

Cod,  190,  214,  218,  223,  232,  233 
Cceliac  artery,  90 
C<sUac  plexus,  468* 
CcBliaoo -mesenteric  artery,  316,  316 
CcOoUpidai,  264,  266* 
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Coelome,  of  Balanoglossus,  8,  5 : 
Ascidia,  21  :  Amphioxus,  47,  48,  49, 
66,  57 :  Craniata,  68,  69,  119  : 
Trout,  203,  205  :    Rabbit,  444,  446 

Coelomic  bays,  177,  178 

Ccmolestea,  679,  683,  611,  613,  621 

Coffer-fishes,  216 

Cagia,  466,  562 

Cbiter,  648 

Colies,  404 

Coin,  404 

Collar,  of  Balanogloasus,  8,  4 

Collar-pores,  4*,  11 

CoUoccUia,  423 

Colon,  of  Dogfish,  148,  149  :  of  Rabbit, 
448 

Colours,  of  feathers,  410 

Colours,  courtship,  411 

Colubrine  Snakes,  346 

Colugos,  492,  493 

Columba,  404 

CoLUMBA  liiviA,  367  :  External  char- 
acters, 367,  868  :  Exoskeleton,  869, 
870,  871,  372,  373  :  Endoskeleton, 
373-382  :  Muscular  system,  382, 
888:  Digestive  organs,  383,  884: 
Ductless  glands,  386  :  Respiratory 
and  vocal  organs,  386,  886,  887,  388  : 
Circulatory  organs,  388,  889,  890, 
391  ;  Nervous  system,  891,  892 : 
Sensory  organs,  893,  894 :  Urino- 
genital  organs,  394,  395  :  Systematic 
position,  404 

Colambffi,  404*,  423,  429 

ColumbidcB,  404 

Coliunella  auris,  of  Frog,  261,  263  : 
Lizard,  309*  :  Reptilia,  360  :  Pigeon, 
878 

Colunmse  camese,  460* 

Colymbus,  402,  431 

Commissures,  819,  320,  etc.,  aberrant, 
819,  320 

Composite  Ascidian-^— See  Ascidice  Com- 
positoB 

Condylar  foramen,  438* 

Condylarthra,  687 

Condyle,   of   mandible,   487,   441  :    of 

skull,  436,  438 
Cones  of  eye,  108 
Contour  feathers,  371* 
Contra-deciduate  placenta,  676 
Conus  arteriosus,  88 
Cook,  Captain,  666 
Coots,  409 
Cope,  E.  D.,  667 

Coprodseum,  of  Pigeon,  884,  386* 
Copulatory  sacs,  322,  323 
CoraciidcB,  404 
Coraco-humeralis,  268 
Coracoid,    of    Craniata,    80,    82* — See 

Pectoral  arch 
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Goraoo-soapular  angle,  378 

Corium — See  Dermis 

Cormorants,  403,  409 

Cornea,  106* 

Comu,    hyoid    of    Craniata,    76 — See 
SkuU 

Cornual  cartilage,  of  Lamprey,  122,  123 

Corona  radiata,  569* 

Coronal  suture,  307*,  439 

Coronary,  808,  310* 

Coronary  arteries,  460 

Coronoid    process.    Lizard,     310 — See 
SkuU  of  Mammals,  441 

Corpora  bigemina — See  Optic  lobes 

Corpora  cavernosa,  459>  460*,  461 

Corpora  quadrigemina,  458,  560* — See 
Brain  of  Mammals 

Corpora  restiformia,  of  Dogfish,  153*  : 
Holocephali,  187 — See  Brain 

Corpora  striata,  of  Craniata,  99* — See 
Brain 

Corpus  callosum,  454,  456,  560 

Corpus  geniculatum,  456,  457* 

Corpus  luteum,  569* 

Corpus    mammillare,    467,    458* — See 
Brain  of  Mammals 

Corpus  spongiosum,  459,  460* 

Corpus  stemi,  496 

Corpus  trapezoideum,  of  Rabbit,  458* 

Corpus  uteri,  567 

Cortex,  of  hair,  474,  476  :   of  Kidney, 
564 

CorvidcB,  404,  432 

Costal  plate,  335* 

Costal  sternum,  265* 

Costo -pulmonary  muscles,  386 

Cotyledonary  placpiita,  576 

Cotyledons,  467* 

Cotyloid,  443,  500 

Cowper's  glands,  460 

Craig-fluke,  220 

Cranes,  403,  409 

Cranial  cavity,  of  Craniata,  68* 

Cranial   nerves — See    Cerebral   nerves, 
100 

Craniata,  43*,  63*  :    Classification,  63, 
64  :     External    characters,    65,    66, 
67,    68  :      Body-wall    and    internal 
cavities,  67,    68,   69,    70  :    Skeleton, 
70-82  :     Digestive    organs,    82,    88, 
84,  85,  86  :    Respiratory  organs,  86, 
87  :    Blood-vascular  system,  88-94  :  ^ 
Lymphatics,   89,    94,    95  :     Nervous 
system,    95-104  :     Sensory    organs, 
104-113  :   Urinogenital  organs,  113- 
117  :   Development,  117,  118  :  Meta- 
merism, 118,  119:   Distinctive  char- 
acters, 119 
Cranium  of  Craniata,  73* — See  Skull 
Crax,  403 
Credontia,  589 


Cremaster,  677 

Cretaceous,  620 

Cribriform  plate,  438 

Cricoid    cartilage,     of     Lizard,    318; 

Reptilia,  347  :  Pigeoii,  385  :  Rabbii 

458 
Cristaa  acousticse.  111*,  112 
Crocodilia.   326*,   331,   332,    333, 

885,  336,  340,  842,  848,   844,  3 

846,  347,  348,  849,  350,   351, 

357,  358,  369,  360 
Crop,  of  Pigeon,  383*,  884 
Crossopterygii,    211*,   212,    218,  21 

222,  223,  224,  225,  227,   229, 

286,  237,  238 
Crotalua,  888 
Crowned  pigeons,  404 
Crows,  404,  432 
Crura  cerebri,   of   Craniata,    97* — See 

Brain 
Crusta  petrosa,  167* 
Cryptobranchua,  284,  287 
GryptodrilidfB,  601,  602 
Cryptozoic  fauna,  617* 
Crypts,  of  uterus,  462,  676 
CryptuH,  403*,  414,  417,  429,  431 
Ctenoid  scales,  221* 
CubitaU,  373* 
Cuboid,  444 
Cuckoos,  404 
GuculidoB,  404 
Cumulus  proligerus,  568* 
Cuneiform,  442,  443,  500,  601 
Curlews,  403,  408 
Currasows,  403 

Cutaneous  gleinds,  of  Manunals,  476 
Cuvier,  657,  658,  665 
Cyanorhamphua,  600 
Cyathozooid,  37* 
Cycloid  scales,  221* 
Cydomyaria,  21*,  22,  25,  26,  87,  88, 39 
Cyclopterus,  225 
Cyclostomata,     64,     119*  :      Example. 

119 :      Distinctive     characters    anil 

classification,    133  :    Comparison  of 

Myxinoids     with     Lamprey,     134; 

General  remarks,  138 
Cycloturus,  484,  510,  512,  513 
Gygnua,  403,  408,  409 
Cynocephalua,  473,  499,  638,  539,  590 
Cynocephalus  anubiSf  539 
CypselidcBy  404,  408,  409 
Cystic  duct,  of  Craniata,  85* 
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ACTYLOPTERUS,  219 
Dana,  J.  D.,  662 

Darwin,  Charles,  629,  630,  661,  662 
Darwin,  Erasmus,  655 
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Darwinian  theory,  629 
DasypodidcBf  465— See  Armadillos 
Dasyprocta,  492 
Dasypua  sexcinchuf,  484,  510,  511,  512, 

513,  516 
Dasyures,  464,  480 

DasyuridcR,  464,  479,  506,  508,  547,  577 
Daayurua,  508,  577 
Dasyurua  viverrinus,  480 
D'Azyr,  V.,  653 
Decidua,  462,  576 
Deciduate  placenta,  462,  576 
De  Bary,  659 
Deer,  468,  487 

Deer,  Bed,  520,  525,  526,  527 
Delphinus,  466,  486,  543,  544 
Deltoid  ridge,  442* 
Demersal  eggs,  235* 
Dendrohyrax,  469 
Dental  formula,  545* 
Dental  groove,  541,  542 
Dental  lamina,  541,  542 
Dental  papiUa,  83,  84*,  541,  542 
Dental  sac,  542* 
Dentary,  of  Craniata,  77,  80* 
Dentine,  83*,  84 
Dentine-forming  layer,  542* 
Dentition — See  Teeth 
De  Perthes,  B.,  665 
Depressor  muscles,  267* 
Dermal  defences,  184 
Dermal  fin-rays,  80* 
Dermal  teeth,  140,  222 
Dermatochdya,  336,  357,  358 
Dermis,  of  Amphioostta,  45 :    Crajiiata, 

67 

Derotiemata,  284*,  287 

Desmognathous  arrangement,  415* 

Determinants,  668 

Development,  of  Balanogloaaua,  7,  8, 
9  :  Ascidian,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35, 
36,  37 :  Pyroaoma,  37 :  Doliolum, 
38,  39  :  Sa^fHn,  40  :  Amphioxua,  55- 
62  :  Craniata,  117,  118  :  Lamprey, 
130.  131,  132,  133  :  Elasmobranchii, 
176,  177,  178,  179,  180,  181 :  Hole- 
cephali,  190,  191 :  Trout,  209,  210  : 
Teleostomi,    234,    235 :     Ceratodua, 

.  247,  248,  249  :  Frog,  279,  280,  281, 
282,  283  :  Amphibia,  300,  301,  302  : 
KeptUia,  351,  352,  353,  354  :  Aves, 
422-429  :  Rabbit,  461,  462  :  Mam- 
mals, 567-579 

Devonian  period,  619 

Diacoele,  97 

Diaphorcbpteryx,  605 

Diaphragm,  of  Craniata,  70*  :  of 
Rabbit,  445 

Diastema,  445 

Diazonat  22 

Dicotylea,  468,  680 


DidelphyidcB,  464,  478,  479,  480,  506, 
507,  546,  547,  565,  566,  577,  579, 
583,  609,  613 

Dideiphya  doraigera,  566 

Didelphya  maraupialia,  546,  547 

Dideiphya  virginiana,  480 

DididoB,  404 

Didunculua,  612 

Didua,  404,  417,  431 

Diencephalon,  of  Craniata,  97* 

Diffuse  placenta,  576* 

Digestive  system,  of  Balanogloaaua,  4, 
5,  6  :    Aacidia,  18  :    Appendicularia, 
24,  28  :    Simple  Ascidians,  24,  28 
Composite  Ascidians,  28  :  Salpa,  28 
Doliolum,  28  :    Craniata,  82  :    Lam 
prey,     124:      Myxine,     136,     137 
Dogfish,    147,    148,    149:     Elasmo 
branchii,    172  :     Holocephali,    186 
Trout,  204,  205:    Teleostomi,  226, 
227  :     Ceratodua,    243  :     Frog,    268, 
269  :    Amphibia,  295  :    Lizard,  313, 
314 :    Reptilia,   345,   346  :     Pigeon, 
383,    384,    385  :     Aves,    420,    421  : 
Rabbit,  445,   446,  447  :    Mammals, 
541-557 

Digitals,  373* 

Digitigrade,  364* 

Digits,  67 — See  Limbs 

Dingo,  580,  611 

Dinoceraa,  588 

Dinomia  robuatua,  418,  621 

Dinornithes,  398*,  417,  423,  429 

DinornithidcB,  398,  429 

Dinosauria,  326*,  362,  363,  364 

DinotheridcB,  587 

Dinotherium  giganteum,  587 

Diomedea,  402,  417,  422 

Diphycercal  fin,  184*,  223 

Diphyodont,  463* 

Diploblastic  forms,  597 

Dipneumona,  250* 

Dipnoi,  64*,  239  :  Example,  239  :  Dis- 
tinctive characters  and  classification, 
249,  250  :   General  remarks,  250 

Dipodid€B,  470,  531,  532 

Diprotodon  auatralia,  583,  584,  621 

Diprotodont,  545 

Diprotodontia,  465*,  481,  482,  483,  583 

Dipterua,  252 

Dipua,  492 

Discoidal  placenta,  576 

Dispersal,  606 

Distalia,  of  Craniata,  80,  81* 

Distinctive  characters  and  classifica- 
tion, of  Acrcuiia,  62,  63  :  Craniata, 
64,  119  :  Cyclostomata,  133  :  Elas- 
mobranchii, 161  :  Teleostomi,  211  : 
Dipnoi,  249  :  Amphibia,  283  :  Rep- 
tilia, 323  :  Aves,  395  :  Mammals, 
462 
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Distribution,  of  Acrania,  62 

Distribution,  geographical,  598  :  of 
Cephalodiacus,  13  :  Rhabdopleura, 
13  :  Urochorda,  41  :  Cydostomata, 
139  :  Holocephali,    182  :  Teleostomi, 

236  :  Dipnoi,  250  :  Amphibia,  302  : 
Reptilia,  358,  359:  Aves,  429: 
Mammalia,  579 

Distribution,  geological,  618  :  of  Cydo- 
stomata, 139  :  Elasmobranchii,  182  : 
Holocephali,  190  :    Teleostomi,  236, 

237  :  Dipnoi,  252  :  Amphibia,  302  : 
Keptilia,  359,  360  :  Aves,  430  : 
Mammals,  581 

Divers,  402,  431 

Diverticulum,  oesophageal,  of  BcUano- 

glo88U8t  4,  6 
Dodo,  404,  413,  417,  431,  622 
Dogfish,  68 — See  Scyllium  and  Hemi- 

acyUium 
Dogfishes,  165-182 
Dogs,  470,  491,  489,   588,   530,  643, 

551,  562,  658,  580 
Dohm,  Anton,  663 
Dolchinia,  22 
DoliolidcBf  22 
Doliolum,  22,  26,  26,  28,  29,  30,   37, 

88  88  41 
Dolphins,  466,  486,  543,  544 
Dominant  characters,  644,  645 
Dorsal  aorta,  89 — See  Vascular  system 
Dorsal  fissure,  85,  96*  ^ 

Dorsal  lamina,  17,  18 
Dorsal  root,  of  spinal  nerve,  96*,  101 
Dorsal  shield,  Pteraspis,  254 
Dorsal  tubercle,  of  Ascidia,  19,  20 
Doves,  404 

Down  feathers,  369,  371*,  372,  409 
Draco,  335,  855,  357,  617 
Draco  volana,  335,  355,  617 
DrepanaspidcB,  254,  255* 
Drepanaapia  gemundenenaia,  254 
DrepanidcB,  612 

DromaBOgnathous  arrangement,  414* 
DromcBua,  398,  408,  409,  413,  417,  419, 

429 
Dromatherium,  581 
Dryopithecua,  590 
Dryornia,  401 

Duck-Bill,  464 — See  Omitkorhynchiia 
Ducks,  403,  408,  415,  416 
Ductless  glands  of  Crania ta,  85,  117 
Ductus  Botalli,  296,  298* 
Ductus  Cuvieri,  152* 
Ductus  endolymphaticus,  322 
Dugong,  467,  496,  501,  518,  519,  550, 

551,  579,  586 
Dujardin,  658 

Dumb-bell-shaped  bone,  502,  505* 
Duodenum,  149*  :  of  Pigeon,  384,  385  : 

Babbit,  447,  448 


Daplicideiiiata,  474 
Dura  mater,  100* 
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lAGLE-RAYS,  172 

Eagles,  403,  415,  423 

Ear,  of  Craniata,  110,  HI,  112:  of 
Lamprey,  130  :  Myxine,  137  :  Dog- 
fish, 158:  Elasmobranchii,  174: 
Trout,  208,  208  :  Frog,  277,  278 : 
Lizard,  821  :  Reptilia,  350  :  Pigeon, 
369,  384  :  Aves,  422  :  Rabbit,  436. 
459  :  Mammals,  663,  564 

Eared  Seals,  470,  491,  580 

Earless  Seals,  470 — See  Phocidae 

Ecdysis,  332 

Echeneia,  219 

Echidna,  464,  476,  477,  478,  478,  503. 
504,  505,  641,  545,  554,  558,  560, 
561,  562,  578 

Echidna  aculeata,  AT7,  479,  504,  554> 
560,  561 

Ectocuneiform,  444 — See  Limb-skele- 
ton 

Ecto-ethmoids,  of  Craniata,  77,  78*— 
See  SkuU 

Ectopterygoid,  808,  309 

Edentata,  465*,  508-513,  541,  557,  565, 
567,  679,  584,  585 

Edeatoaaurua,  866 

Eels,  190,  214,  218,  221,  230,  232,  233, 
235,  236 

Efferent  branchial  arteries  of  Ampki- 
oxua,  48,  50* — See  Vascular  System, 
89 

Efts,  284,  287 

Egg — See  Development 

Egg-shell,  of  Dogfish,  161:  Elasmo- 
branchs,  175,  176 :  Holocephali, 
190:  Reptiles,  357:  Birds,  422: 
Prototheria,  569 

Ehrenberg,  661,  665 

Elaeoblast,  41 

Elasmobranchii,  64*,  140*  :  Example, 
140  :  Distinctive  characters  and 
classification,  161  :  ExtemcJ  char- 
acters, 165:  Integument,  166: 
Skeleton,  167  :  Skull,  168  :  Muscles, 
171  :  Electric  organs,  171  :  Lumin- 
ous organs,  171  :  Digestive  system* 
172:  Respiratory  organs,  173: 
Blood  system,  173:  Brain,  173: 
Organs  of  sense,  174  :  Urinogenit*! 
organs,  174:  Development,  ITd: 
Ethology  and  distribution,  181 

Elastin,  146* 

Electric  Catfish,  226 

Electric  Eel,  88iS 

Electric  lobe,  171,  174* 
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Electric  organs,  171,  226 
Electric  rays,  165,  172,  174 
Elephant,  African,  524,  550 
Elephants,  469,  476,  490,  541,  550,  580 
Elephas,  469 

Elephcu  africanus,  524,  550 
Elevator  muscles,  267* 
Elimination  of  the  imfit,  634* 
Embryological  evidence  of  evolution, 

624 
Embryon  ectoderm,  570* 
Embryon  endoderm,  570* 
Embryonal  knot,  569* 
Embryonic  membranes,  of  Bird,  427, 

428 
Embryonic  rim,  177* 
Embryonic  shield,  852*,  424 
Empedocles,  654 

Emus,  398,  408,  409,  413,  417,  419,  429 
Emys  europcea,  340,  843,  346 
Enamel,  88 

Enamel  membrane,  542 
Enamel  oigan,  88,  84*,  541 
Enamel  pulp,  542 
Encephadocodle,  47,  52* 
End-buds,  104* 
Endemic,  602* 

Endochondral  ossification,  76* 
Endolymph,  111* 
Endolymphatic  duct.  111*,  112 
Endoskeleton — See  Skeleton 
Endostyle,  of   TomaHa,   9 :    Aaddia, 
16,    17*,   18 :     AppendictUaria,   23  : 
Doliolum,  26 :    Ascidian  larva,   85» 
36  :  of  Amphioxus,  44,  46,  60,  62 
EngcBtis,  602 

Entepicondylar  foramen,  512* 
Enteric  canal — See  Digestive  Organs 
Enterocoele,  of  Amphiooma,  57 
Enterbpneuiita,  2*,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 
Entocuneiform,  444 — See  Limb-skele- 
ton 
Entoplastron,  335* 
Eocene,  620 
Eoairen,  620 
Eozoon  canadense,  618 
Epencephalon,  97 
Ependyme,  97*,  99 
Epiboly,  131*,  210,  280 
Epibranchial,  of  Craniata,  74,  76* 
Epicentrals,  222* 
EpicoBle,  97,  174 
Epicoracoid,   264 :     Prototheria,    502» 

505 
Epicrium,  285 

Epidermis,  of  Amphioxus,  45  :    Crani- 
ata, 67 
Epididymis,  159,  322,  323,  460 
Epigastric  vein,  315,  316 
Epiglottis,    of    Rabbit,    448 :     Mam- 
malia, 558 


Epiglottis,  intra-narial,  558 

Epigonichthya,  43 

Epihyal,  of  Craniata,   74,    76*,    199, 

201 
Epineurals,  222* 
Epiotic,  of  Craniata,  77* 
Epipharyngeal  groove,  Amphioxus,  46 
Epiphyses,  of  Craniata,  82*  :    Babbit, 

434  :   Mammals,  496 
Epiphysis  (cerebri),    of  Craniata,  99*  : 

of  Elasmobranchii,  173 
Epiplastron,  335* 
Epipleurals,  222* 
Epipteiygoid,  308,  309,  337 
Epipubic  bones,  502,  505*,  507,  608 
Epipubic  process,  170 
Epipubis,  294,  295,   812,  507  :    Birds, 

419 
Epistemum,    of    Lizard,    310*,    311 

Rabbit,  436  :   Prototheria,  503 
EquidcB,  468,  488,  489 
Equus  burcheUi,  488 
Equus  caballus,  521,  526,  527,  549 
ErinaceidcB,  471 — ^ee  Hedgehogs 
Eaox,  620 

Ethiopian  region,  609 
Ethmoidal  plane,  498* 
Ethmo-turbinals,  437,  438*— See  Skull 
Ethology,    of    Elasmobranchii,     181  : 

Ceratodus,     239 :      Reptiles,     354  : 

Birds,  430 

Euchorda,  42* 

Eudynamis  taitensis,  606 
Eudyptes,  402 
Eudyptes  antipodum,  402 
Eudyptes  pachyrhynchus,  413 
Eoselachii,  164* 

EustcMshian  aperture,  439 

Eustachian  tubes,  of  Frog,  268  :  Rab- 
bit, 439  :   of  Mammals,  563*,  564 

Eustachian  valve,  449,  557* 

Eutheria,  465*,  558,  561,  562,  565,  567, 
569,  577 

Evolution,  624 

Excretion,  organs  of,  in  Ascidia,  20  : 
Simple  Ascidians,  30  :  Amphioxus, 
50,  51 — See  UrinogenitfiJ  Organs 

Ex-occipital,  77* — See  Skull 

Exococtus,  219 

Exoskeleton,  of  Craniata,  70 

Expiration,  193* 

Extensor  muscles,  266* 

Extensores  dorsi  muscles,  266 

External  auditory  meatus,  369 

External  characters,  of  Balanoglossus, 
1  :  Ascidia,  14 :  Craniata,  65  : 
Lamprey,  120  :  Dogfish,  140  : 
Elasmobranchii,  165  :  Holocephali, 
183  :  Trout,  192  :  Teleostomi,  217  : 
Ceratodus,  240 :  Frog,  257  :  Am- 
phibia, 285  :  Lisard,  304  :  Reptilia, 
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327 :  Pigeon,  367  :  Aves  (Noor- 
nithes),  407  :  Rabbit,  432  :  Mam- 
malia, 474 

External  coelomic  bay,  177* 

External  elastic  membrane,  70,  71 

External  gills,  87*,  236 

External  leotus  muscle  of  eye,  110 

Extra-branchials,  170 

Extracolumella,  263,  878 

Extremity,  of  long  bone,  82* 

Eydoux,  662 

Eye,  of  Salpa,  29  :  of  Amphioxua,  58, 
63 :  Craniata,  106-110 :  Do^sh, 
168  :  Elasmobranchii,  174  :  Trout, 
206,  207,  808:  Flat-fish,  219: 
Frog,  277 :  Amphibia,  298  :  Lizard, 
305,  881:  Reptilia,  349:  Pigeon, 
368,  869  :  Aves,  42 1 :  Rabbit,  433, 
468,  469 :  Mammals,  663 

Eye,  development,  108,  109 

Eyelids— Frog,  267  :   Lizard,  306 

Eye-muscles,  110 
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ABELUE,  444 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendonte,  648 

Facial  ganglion,  of  Craniata,  102 

Facial  nerve,  of  Craniata,  101,  102* 

Falciform  process,  808* 

Falco,  403,  416 

Falcons,  403,  416 

Fallopian  tubes,  of  Rabbit,  460,  461 

Fan-tails,  367 

Fascin  dentatse,  661* 

Fat-bodies,  of  Frog,  878,  279 

Faunas,  698 

Feather-follicle,  871,  372* 

Feather-germ,  871,  372* 

Feather  papilla,  871,  372* 

Feather-pulp,  871,  372* 

Feather-tracts,  878* 

Feathers,  of  Pigeon,  367,  869,  870,  871, 
872,  373  :  ArchsBopteryx,  405,  406, 
407  :   Neomithes,  410 

FelidcB,  470,  491 — See  also  Felis  and 

Cats 
Felis  leo,  680 
Felis  tigHs,  528,  529 
Felting,  of  hair,  474 
Femur,  80,  81* — See  Limb-skeleton 
Fenestra  ovalis,  861,  877,  278,  321,  439 

— See  Ear 
Fenestra  rotunda,  321,  439 
Fibula,  80,  81* — See  Limb-skeleton 
Fibulare,  of  Craniata,  80,  81* 
File-fishes,  216,  221 
Filo-plumes,  869,  371*,  409 
Filum  termineJe,  277* 
Fimbria,  466* 


Finches,  404,  408,  429 

Finlets,  218 

Fin -rays,  of  Amphioxua,  46*  :  Dogfish, 
146, 146  :  Teleostomi,  224 :  Teleostei, 
219 

Fins,  of  Amphioxus,  43,  44  :  Craniata, 
66,  66,  80  :  Lamprey,  121  :  Cyclo- 
stomata,  133,  134  :  Dogfish,  141  : 
Elasmobranchs,  170 :  Holocephali, 
184,  186  :  Trout,  194  :  Teleostomi, 
201,  202:  Teleostei,  218,  219; 
Ceratodus,  240  :    Dipnoi,  250 

Fins,  development  of,  180 

Fire-toad,  293 

Firmistemia,  285* 

Fishing.frog,  218,  219 

Flamingoes,  403,  408 

Flanges,  of  feather,  870,  371* 

Flat  fishes,  214,  219 

Fleming,  W.,  677 

Flexor  muscles,  266* 

Flexor  perforans,  383 

Flexor  tarsi,  268 

Flippers,  486 

Floccular  fossa,  439 

Flocculi,  468 — See  Brain 

Flounder,  214 

Flower,  W.  H.,  663 

Fluviatile  fauna,  616 

Flying-fish,  219 

Flying  Foxes,  471,  601,  534,  653,  581 

Flying  Lizard,  335,  855,  358,  617 

Flying  Mammals,  501 

Flying  Phalangers,  601 

Flying  Squirrels,  483,  492,  601 

Foetal  membranes,  of  Mammals,  571, 
572,  578 

Follicle  cells,  of  Ascidian,  30,  81 : 
ScUpa,  39 

FontaneUes,  of  Craniata,  74*  :  Lam- 
prey, 123 :  Dogfish,  144 :  Trout, 
197,  199  :  Frog,  859,  261 

Foot,  67-— See  Hind-limb 

Foramen,  of  Monro,  97 — See  Brain 

Foramen,  ischiatic,  880 

Foramen  magnum,  of    Craniata,   74* 

—See  Skull 
Foramen  ovale,  of  heart,  450 
Foramen  PanizzsB,  349* 
Foramen  triosseum,  379 
Foramina,  intervertebral,  of  Craniata, 

71 

Foramina  (nerve),  of  Craniata,  74* — 

See  Skull 
Foramina,  pneumatic,  379,  382 
Fore-arm,  67,  304 

Fore -brain,  of  Craniata,  97 — See  Brain 
Fore-kidney,  113*,  115 
Fore-limb,  67 
Fornix,    of    Rabbit,    454,    456— See 

Brains  of  Mammals 
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Forster,  665 

Fossa,    glenoid,    of    skull,  439 :     Pre- 

spinous,    of    scapula,    442  :      Post- 

spinous,  of  scapula,  442 
Fossa  ovalis,  449,  450* 
Fossa  rhomboidalis,  153*,  164 
FossfiB,  of  cranium,  440 
Fourth  ventricle,  97 — See  Brain 
Fowls,  403,  409,  412,  416,  420,  421, 

422,  428,  424,  425,  426 
Fratercula,  403 
Fregata,  403 
Fresh -water  fauna,  616 
Fresh-water  Snakes,  324,  356 
Frey,  660 
Frigate-bird,  403 
FHngiUidcB,  404,  408,  430 
FritiUaria,  24 
Frogs,  256,  257,  284,  288,  289,  800— 

See  Anura 
Frontal  dasper,  188,  184 
Frontal  segment,  of  Craniata,  77,  78* 
Frontal  sinuses,  559 
Frontal  suture,  307*,  439 
Frontals,    of    Craniata,    77,    78* — See 

SkuU 
Fronto-parietals,  261,  262* 
Fulcra,  218,  222 
Fiilraars,  402 
Fulmarus,  402 
Fur,  491 
Fur  Seals,  491 
Furcula,  378* 
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ADUS  MORRHUA,  214 
Gaimard,  662 
Oalaxias,  600 
Galen,  648 

OaleopithectiSy  492,  493,  617 
GaZesaurus  planiceps,  860 
Gall-bladder,  of  Craniata,  69,  85*  ;  of 

Dogfish,  148,   149  :    of  Birds,  421  : 

Rabbit,  448 
GallinsB,  403*,  429,  432 
OcUlus,  403 
GcUlua  banhiva,  412,  415,  420,  428.  424. 

425,  426 
Game  birds,  403 
Ganglia  habenulse,  127 
Ganglion,  coeliac,  458 
Ganglion  impar,  458 
Gannets,  403 
Ganoidd,  213*,  219,  222,  224,  227,  229, 

231,  232,  233,  235,  237,  238,  239 
Ganoid  scales,  221* 
Ganoin,  222 
Gar-fish,  218 
Gar-pike,  218 


Gare-fowl,  429 

Gasserian  ganglion,  101,  155 

Oaaterosteus,  234 

Qastomia,  399,  420 

Gkutomithes,  399*,  430 

Gastrsea  theory,  664 

Geustric  glands,  83* 

Gastric  juice,  83* 

Gastric  nerve,  of  Craniata,  101,  103 

QaatrocMsma,  219 

Gastrocnemius,  muscle,  266,  267 

Gastro -cutaneous  pores,  6 

Gastrula,  of  Amphioxiia,  55  :  Craniata. 

117 
OavicB,  403,  411,  431 
Gavial,  326,  359 

Geckos,  324,  332,  333,  336,  350,  354, 

358 
Geese,  403,  408,  409,  415 
G«genbaur,  C,  668 
Genital  pores,  of  Petromyzon,  130, 181 : 

of  Trout,  209 
Genu,  454 

Oeotna,  120,  134,  139,  604 
Germinal  disc,  175*  :  of  Fowl,  422 
Gesner,  Conrad,  649 
Giant  fibres,  Amphioxua,  53 
Giant  goose,  413 
Giant  nerve-cells,  Amphioxits,  53 
Giant  Rail,  403 
Giant  Salamander,  287 
Gibbons,  473,  494,  581 
Gill-pouch,  of  Craniata,  86* 
Gill-rakers,  173,  201 
Gill-rods,  of  Amphioxtis,  46,  47,  48 
Gill-slits— See  Branchial  slits 
Gills — See  BranchisB  :   of  Craniata.  86 
Oiraffa,  468 
Giraffes,  468,  487,  580 
Girdle  bone,  261 
Gizzard,  884 

Glands,  Cowper's,  459,  460 
Glass-fish,  235* 
Glenoid  cavity,  80,  442 
Glenoid  fossa  (of  Skull),  439 — See  SkuU 

of  Mammals 
Glenoid  surface,  of  Craniata,  80,  81* 
Globe-fishes,  216,  221 
Globigerina-ooze,  615 
OlobiocephcUus,  518 

Glomerulus,  114*  :  of  Bcdanoglosaus,  6 
Glossopharyngeal   nerve   of   Craniata 

101,  102*— See  Brain 
Glottis,  244*,  268,  289 :    Pigeon,  884. 

385  :  Rabbit,  453 
Glycogen,  85*  / 

Olyptodon  davipes,  585,  621 
OlyptodontidcB,  585 
Olyptolepis,  236 
Gmelin,  J.  F.,  651 
Goat -suckers,  404,  408 
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Goats,  468,  487 

Goethe,  657,  659 

Gonads,  of  Craniata,  113,  115,   116  — 

See  Reproduction,  Organs  of 
Goode,  Brown,  663 

Gorilla,  473, 494,  485,  535,  538,  540,  581 
Ooura,  404 
Graafian  follicles,  461,  568 

Oran8B,403* 

(Jrant,  R.,  661 

Graylinfc,  214 

Gra/s  Whale,  562 

(ircbes,  402,  409 

Grew,  Nehemiah,  649 

Grey  matter,  95,  96* 

Groove  of  Hatschek,  44,  53,  54* 

Ground-parrot,  413,  431,  600 

Grouse,  403 

arus,  403,  409 

Gudgeon,  214 

CiuUet — See  Digestive  organs 

Gulls,  403,  411,  421,  429,  605 

Gurnard,  215 

Gustatory  nerve,  101 

Oymnarchus,  235 

Gymnophiona,   285*,  288,   289,  291, 

296,  298,  301,  302 
Oymnotus,  886,  613 
Cfypaetua,  410 
Qypogeranua,  403,  609 


H 
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ABITAT,  605 

Haddock,  214,  218,  223,  235 

Haeckel,  Ernst,  664 

Heemal  arch,  of  Craniata,  69,  72 

Hsemal  canal,  of  Craniata,  68*,  68,  72 

HsBmal  ridges,  of  Craniata,  71,  72 

HcemcUopus,  403 

Hags,  119,  134,  185,  186,  187,  138,  139 

Hair-bulb,  475,  476 

Hair-follicles,  474,  476 

Hair-germ,  475,  476 

Hair-papilla,  475,  476 

Hairs,  474,  475,  476:    Development, 

476,  476 
Hake,  214 
Half -beak,  218 
HcUicore,  467 — See  Dugong 
HcUicore  auatralia,  519 
Halitherium,  586 
Haller,  653 

Hallux,  of  Craniata,  80,  81* 
Halmaturu8  ucUdbcUua,  478,  507 
Hamen,  Louis  de,  660 
Hammer-head  Shark,  165 
Hand,  67,  304 
Hapale,  472,  681 
HapcdidcB,  472*,  494,  538,  553,  581,  613 


Harderian  gland,  321,  563 

Hares,  470 

HarrioUa,  182,  183,  184 

Harvey,  William,  649 

Hatschek,  groove  of,  44,  53,  54* 

Hatschek^s  nephridium,  58*,  60 

HcUteria,  325,  329,  880,  332,  383,  334, 
335,  336,  337,  338,  888,  343,  345, 
350,  851,  357,  358 

Hawks  42 1 

Hawk*8bill  Turtle,  358 

Head,  of  Craniata,  65 

Head-shields,  of  Lizard,  305,  331 

Heart,  of  Balanoglosatis,  6  :  Ascidian, 
17,  18,  34  :  Craniata,  88  :  Lamprey, 
126  :  Dogfish,  150  :  Elasmobranchii, 
173  :  Holocephali,  187  :  Trout,  204, 
205,  206  :  Teleostomi,  231  :  Cera- 
todus,  244,  845:  Frog,  270,  271: 
Amphibia,  298  :  Lizard,  814,  815 : 
ReptUia,  347,  848,  848:  Pigeon. 
388,  888 :  Aves,  421  :  Rabbit,  448, 
449 :   Mammals,  557 

Hedgehogs,  471,  476,  493,  674,  575 

HeUx,  601 

Heloderma,  345 

HelodermidcB,  358 

Hemibranch,  86,  87* 

Hemiohorda,  2*  :  Affinities,  13 

Hemimyaiia,  22* 

Hemipodea,  403 

Hemisgyllium  modestum,  140 : 
General  external  features,  140,  141 : 
Skeleton,  1^-147  :  Enteric  canal, 
147, 148,  149  :  Orgcms  of  respiration, 
149,  150:  Blood-system,  150,  151, 
152,  153 :  Nervous  system,  153- 
158  :  Organs  of  special  sense,  158  : 
Urinogenital  organs,  158,  159,  160, 
161 

Hensen,  V.  A.  C,  663 

Hepatic  "  artery,  91 — See  Vascular 
system 

Hepatic  caecum,  Amphioxus,  47 

Hepatic  ducts,  of  Craniata,  85* 

Hepatic  portal  system,  42,  49,  60,  91— 
See  Vascular  system 

Hepatic  portal  vein,  60,  91 — See  Vas- 
cular system 
Hepatic  vein,  Amphiaxtts,  50 
Heptanchus,  164,   166,   167,  168,  169, 

170 
Heredity,  638,  644 
Herodiones,  403* 

Herons,  403,  409,  410 
Herpeates,  552 

Herring,  190,  214,  220,  231,  235 
Hertwig,  O.,  668 
Hesperomis,  400,  413,  417,  420 
Hesperomis  regcUis,  4pO 
Heterocercal  tail,  14£* 
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HeterocoBlous  vertebra,  373* 
Heterodont  teeth,  463* 
HeterodontU9 — See  Cestracion 

Heterostrad,  254*,  255 

Heterotis,  236 

Hexanchua,  164,  166,  167,  168,  169 

Hilaire,  E.  G.,  St.,  657 

Hilus,  459* 

Hind-brain,  of  Oraniata,  97 — See  Brain 

Hind  kidney,  113 — See  Metanephros 

Hind -limb,  67 — See  Limbs 

Hip-girdle,  of  Craniata,  82 

Hippocampal  commissure,  of  Frog, 
277  :  Lizard,  819  :  Reptilia,  349  : 
Birds,  422  :   Mammals,  561 

Hippocampal  sulcus,  456 

Hippocampus,  319,  349,  456 — See 
Brain 

Hippocampus  (Sea-horse),  217,  234 

Hippopotamus,  468,  488,  489,  501, 
523.  524,  525,  526,  580 

Hippopotam,us  amphibius,  488 

HirundinidcB,  404 

Hoatzin,  403,  407,  408,  409,  613 

Hock,  489* 

Hofhnan's  Sloth,  495 

Holarctio  region,  609 

Holoblastic  segmentation,  569 

Holobranch,  86,  87* 

Holocephali,  64*,  182  :  External  char- 
acters, 183 :  Endoukeleton,  184 : 
Digestive  organs,  186  :  Hespiratory 
organs}  187  :  Heart,  187  :  Brain, 
187,  188  :  Urinogenital  organs,  189  : 
Development,  190,  191 :  Fossil 
remains,  190 

Holostei,  212*,  213,  218,  221,  222,  223, 
227,  229,  231,  232,  233,  234,  235,  238 

Hombrom,  662 

Hominidce,  473* 

Homo  sapiens,  473 — See  Man 

Homooercal  tail-fins,  194 

Homodont  teeth,  463* 

Hoofs,  486 

Hook,  Robert,  649 

Hooker,  J.  D.,  662 

Hooklets,  of  feather,  870,  371* 

Hoopoes,  404 

Hombills,  404,  408,  420  ' 

Hems,  of  Ruminants,  487  :  of  Rhino- 
oeros,  489 

Horses,  468,  488,  489,  519,  521,  525, 
526,  527,  549,  580,  587 

House,  of  Appendictdaria,  21* :  of 
Oikopleura,  S^,  24  ^ 

Howling  monkeys,  473 

Human  species,  473 

Humerus,  80,  81* 

Humming-biids,  404,  423,  429 

Hunter,  John,  653 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  662,  664,  665,  668 


Hycma,  470,  530,  580 

HyoenidcB,  470,  530,  580 

Hydrochcerus,  492 

Hyla,  288,  289,  293 

Hylobates,  473,  494,  581,  610,  621 

Hyoid    arch,    of    Craniata,    75* — See 

SkuU 
Hyoid  bone,  80* 

Hyoid  comu,  of  Craniata,  76*,  77,  80 
Hyoidean  artery,  206 
Hyoidean  suspensorium,  76 
Hyomandibular,  of  Craniata,  76*,  77, 

80  :   Dogfish,  145  :   Elasmobranchii, 

168  :    Trout,  199,  200  :    Teleostomi, 

223 
Hyomandibular    nerve,    of    Craniata, 

101,  102— See  Brain 
Hyoplastron,  335* 
Hyostylic  skull,  76*— See  Skull 
Hypapophysis,  306* 
Hyperoddon,  466,  501 
Hypnos,  168,  171 

Hypo-branchial,  of  Craniata,  74,  76* 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  of  Craniata,   101, 

103*— See  Brain 
Hypo-hyal,  of  Craniata,  74,  76*,  199, 

201 
Hypo -ischium,  312,  343 
Hypophysis,  of  AscidiOfld,  20 :  Craniata, 

99 — See  Brain 
Hypoplastron,  335* 
Hypsiprymnus  rufescens,  578 
HyracidoB,  469,  490,  580 
Hyracoidea,  468*,  524,  527,  549,  557, 

580,  587 
Hyrax,  469,  495,  521,  524,  556,  580 
Hystricidas,  492— See  Porcupines 
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BIS,  403,  408 
Ibises,  403,  408 
Ichthyomyzon,  134,  139 
IcfUhyophis  glutinosa,  292,  801 
Ichthyopterygia,  326*,  362 

Ichthyomis,  402,  420 

IcfUhyornis  victor,  401 

Ichthyomithes,  402*,  411, 430, 431. 432 

Ichthyosaurus,  362 

Ichthyotomi,  163* 

Iguanas,  324,  333,  355,  358 

Iguanodon,  863,  364 

Iguanodon  bemissartensis,  368 

Iguanodon  mantelli,  863 

Iliac  artery,  88,  90 

IUgms  process,  171 

Hiao   region,   82*  :    of   Craniata — See 

Limb-skeleton 
Iliac  vein,  88,  91 
Ilium,  82* — See  Pelvic  arch 
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ImpenilM,  402*.  411,  413,  422,  431,432 
Incisors,  of  Babbit,  446 
Incubation,  305* 
Incus,  441,  564 
Indigenous  fauna,  601* 
Inferior  oblique  muscle  of  eye,  110 
Inferior  rectus  muscle  of  eye,  HO 
Inferior  temporal  arch,  309 
Inferior  temporal  fossa,  309 
Inferior  umbilicus,  869* 
Infra-orbital  glands,  of  Rabbit,  446 
Infundibulum,    of    Craniata,    99 — See 

Brain  :   of  lung,  454 
Inguinal  canal,  460,  565 
Iiuiominate,   500 — iSee   Pelvic  arch  of 

Manmials 
Innominate  arteries,  151 
Inscriptiones  tendineae,  of  Frog,  266, 

267 
InseciiYora,  470*,  492,  632,  588,  552, 

558,  563,  580,  581,  589 
Inspiration,  193* 

Insular  faunas,  605 

Integument,  of  Craniata,  67  :  Lam- 
prey, 121  :  Dogfish,  140 :  Elas- 
mobranchii,  166  :  Holocephali,  184  : 
Trout,  194  :  Teleostomi,  217  :  Cera- 
todue,  240  :  Frog,  258  :  Amphibia, 
288:  Lizard,  305:  Reptilia,  331, 
332:  Pigeon,  869,  870,  871,  872: 
Aves,  409,  410  :  Babbit,  432  :  Mam- 
malia, 474 

In  tor-branchial  septa,  of  Craniata,  86*  : 
Dogfish,  149 

Intercalary  pieces,  167 

Interoentra,  290,  307*,  333 

Interclavicle,  293 — See  also  Epi- 
stemum 

Intercostal  arteries,  451,  452 

Interdorsal  plate,  143* 

Inter-hyal,  199,  200 

Intermedium,  of  Craniata,  80,  81* — 
See  Limb -skeleton 

Intermuscular  bones,  195 

Internal  coelomic  bay,  177* 

Internal  rectus  muscle  of  eye,  110 

Inter-neural  plate,  143* 

Inter-opercular,  198, 197,  201 

Interorbital  region  of  skull,  74* 

Interorbital  septum,  198,  199,  307 

Inter-parietal,  487,  439 

Inter-renal  bodies,  117* 

Inter-spinous  bones,  199,  201* 

Inter- vertebral  discs,  of  Crooodilia,  335 : 
Babbit,  434*  :  Mammals,  496 

Inter-vertebral  foramina,  258 

Intestinal  glands,  83* 

Intestine,  of  Craniata,  82 

Intra-narial  epiglottis,  558 

Intrinsic  muscles  of  syrinx,  386 

Introduced  fauna,  601* 


Investing  bones,  76* 

Iris,  106,  107* 

Ischiatic  foramen,  880 

Ischiatic  symphysis,  812* 

Ischium,    of    Craniata,    80,    81* — See 

Pelvic  arch 
Isthmus,  193* 
Iter,  276,  277— See  Brain 
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AGANAS,  403 

Jacobson's  organ,  of  Craniata,  106 : 
of  Lizard,  820,  321  :  of  Reptilia, 
349  :  of  Rabbit,  445,  446  :  of  Mam- 
mals, 562 

Jacquinot,  662 

Janssen,  Hans  and  Zacharias,  649 

Jaws,  of  Craniata,  74,  76*,  79 — See 
Skull 

Jerboas,  470,  492,  531,  532 

Jugal,  199,  200*,  440 

Jugular  eminence,  537* 

Jugular  plate,  218,  218 

Jugular  veins,  90 — See  Vascular  sys- 
tem 

Jumping  Shrews,  493 

Jurassic  period,  619 
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.AGU,  612 
Kakapo,  413,  431,  600 
Kangaroos,  465,  481,  482,  483,  506, 

507,  510,  546,  547,  658,  577 
Kea,  617 

Keel,  of  sternum,  375 
Kidney,  development  of,  113,  114,  115 
Kidneys — See  Excretion,  Organs  of 
KUlers,  466,  486 
King  of  the  Herrings,  188 
Kingfishers,  404,  423 
Kiwis,  898, 417, 420,  421,  422,  423,  426, 

429 
Koalas,  482,  483,  499,  606,  508,  545, 

562,  577,  578 
KoUiker,  A.,  658,  659 
KowaUvskia,  23,  24,  28 
Kowalewsky,  667 


L 


Iabia  majora,  461 
Labial  cartilages,  of  Craniata,  74,  76*  : 

Dogfish,  146 
Labrichthya  psiUacula,  215 
Labyrinth,  carotid,  271  :  membranous 

—-See  Ear 
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LAbyrinthodonts,  256,  288,  295 
XiACERTA,  804,  8&3  :  External  features, 
804 :  Exo -skeleton,  305  :  Endo- 
skeleton,  305-818 :  Digestive  sys- 
tem, 313,  814 :  Vascular  sj^tem, 
814,  815,  316,  318:  Organs  of 
respiration,  815,  318  :  Brain,  818, 
810,  320  :  Spinal  cord,  320  :  Organs 
of  special  sense,  821,  322  :  Urinary 
and  reproductive  systems,  822,  323  : 
Systematic  position,  327 

Lacerta  muralis,  848 

LacertidoB,  327*,  358 

Lacertilia,  324*,  327,  828,  829,  332, 
333,  335,  336,  337,  338,  342,  346, 
346,  347,  348,  349,  351,  858,  354, 
358,  359 

Liacrymal  bone,  307,  806 

Lacrymal  glcuid,  of  Lizard,  321  : 
Mammalia,  563 

Lacteals,  95* 

Lacustrine  fauna,  616 

Lcemargua,  172,  175,  176 

Lagena,  208,  821,  322 — See  Ear 

Lagenorhynchua,  544 

I/ogomyidcB,  474 

Lagopua  scoticus,  602 

Lamaick,  629,  655,  656 

Lamarckian  theory,  628 

Lambdoidal  suture,  439 

Lamina  perpendicularis,  438* 

Lamin&  terminalis,  of  Craniata,  99* — 
See  Brain 

Lamna  comubica,  165 

Lampem,  120 

Lamprey — See  Petromyzon 

Lanarkia  spinosa,  254 

Lanoelet — See  Amphioxus 

Land  tortoises,  325,  331,  357,  358 

Languets,  24*,  25,  29 

Lankester,  E.  R.,  668 

LapiUus,  208*,  200 

Larks,  404 

Lotus,  403,  411,  421, 429, 605 

Larvacea,  21*,  23,  28 

Laryngeal  nerves,  of  Craniata,  103 
Laryngo -tracheal  chamber,  269,  295 
Larynx,  of  Lizard,  318  :  Keptilia,  346  : 

Biid,  385  :   Rabbit,  458 
La  Sueur,  662 
Lateral  line,  105*  :    Petromyzon.  121  : 

Dogfish,      140  :     Holooephali,    188, 

184:    Trout,    102,    104:   CercUodus, 

241  :    Amphibia,  299 
Lateral    line    canal,     140 :     Elasmo- 

branchs,  174 
Lateral  line  organs,  105*,  174,  298 
Lateral  nerve,  of  Craniata,  102 
Lateral  plate,  of  Amphioxus,   59 :    of 

mesoderm,  118 
Lateral  post-frontal,  806* 


Lateral  temporal  fossa,  309* 

Lateral  vein,  91 

Lateral  ventricle,  of  Craniata,  97 — See 
Brain 

Laurentian  period,  618 

Leather-bfiLcked  Turtle,  336 

Leeuwenhoek,  649 

Lemur,  472 — See  Prosimii 

Lens,  106,  108 

Lens-capsule,  108 

Lens  involution,  109 

Lepidosiren,  239,  250,  251 

Lepidosteus,  218,  218,  221,  222,  223, 
227,  229,  281,  282,  288,  284,  235 

Lepidosteus  plcUystom,us,  218 

Lepidotrichia,  202* 

Lepidotus  maximus,  288 

LeporidcB,  470,  474 

LeptocephcUus,  235 

LeptoglossoB,  327* 

Leptjs  cunicxjlus,  432  :  External  char- 
acters, 488,  434  :  Skeleton,  484-444 
Coelome,  444,  445  :  Digestive  organs 
445-448  :    Circulatory  organs,  446- 
452  :   Respiratory  organs,  458,  454 
Ductless     glands,     454 :      Nervous 
system,   454,   455,   456,   457,   458 
Orgajis  of  special  sense,  458  :  Urino 
genital  organs,  459,  460  :  Develop 
ment,    461 :      Systematic    position 
474 

Lepus  variabilis,  617 

Leuckart,  660,  661 

Leucocytes,  94 

Leydig's  gland,  159* 

Lieberkiihn,  661 

Lienogastric  artery,  151 

Limb -girdles,  of  Craniata,  60,  81* — 
See  Pectoral  arch  and  Pelvic  arch 

Limb-skeleton,  of  Craniata,  70,  80 : 
Dogfish,  145 :  Elasmobranchii, 
169  :  HolocephaU,  186  :  Trout,  201, 
202  :  Teleostomi,  224 :  Dipnoi, 
243:  Frog,  265,  266:  Amphibia, 
294:  Lizard,  310,  811,  812,  818: 
ReptiUa,  342,  848,  844:  Pigeon, 
878,  860,  861 :  Aves,  417,  419,  420  : 
Rabbit,  442,  448,  444:  Mammalia, 
500  :  Prototheria,  505  :  Metatheria, 
508,  510  :  Edentata,  511,  512,  518  : 
Cetacea,  616 :  Sirenia,  519 :  Un- 
gulata,  525  :  Camivora,  580  :  Ro- 
dentia,  532  :  Insectivora,  633 : 
Chiroptera,  635  :  Primates,  538,  589, 
540, 

Limbs,  of  Craniata,  67,  81  :  Dogfish, 
141  :  Elasmobranchii,  165,  166 : 
HolocephaU,  184 :  Trout,  194 : 
Teleostomi,  219  :  Ceratodus,  240  : 
Dipnoi,  250  :  Frog,  257  :  Amphibia, 
294:    Lizard,   304,   305:    ReptiUa, 
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328,  329,  331  :    Pigeon,  367,  368 : 
Aves  (Neomithes),  406,  409  :  Rabbit, 
433 :  Mammalia,  601 
Umiooln,403*,  411 

Limoaa,  403,  408 

Linea  alba,  of  Frog,  266,  267 

Ling,  214 

Lingual  cartilage,  of  Lamprey,  121,  123 

Linnaeus,  651,  652,  654,  665 

Lion,  660 

Liopelma,  605 

Lip-fiahes,  218 

Liquor  anmii,  572* 

Liquor  folliculi,  569* 

Lister,  Lord,  665 

litopterna,  588 

Littoral  fauna,  614* 

Liver,  of  Ascidians,  28 :  Euchorda, 
42  :  Afnphioxua,  47  :  Craniata,  69f 
66*  :  Petromyzon,  125,  126  :  Mjrxine, 
136:  Dogfish,  146,  149:  Elasmo- 
branchU,  173:  Trout,  205,  206: 
Teleostomi,  227  :  Frog,  266,  269  : 
Lizard,  313,  814 :  Pigeon,  864,  385  : 
Rabbit,  448  :    Mammals,  556 

Lizards — See  Lacerta  and  LacertUia 

Llamas,  580 

Loach,  214 

Lobi  inferiores,  153*,  154,  173 

LophiuSf  219 

Lophobranchii,  216*,  221,  227 

Lories,  404 
Larius,  404 

Ludda,  22* 

Lucretius,  654 

Lumbo-sacral  plexus,  277* 

Lumbricidce,  601 

LumbricuSy  601 

Luminous  organs,  171,  220,  221 

Lump-fish,  225 

Lunar,  442,  448 

Liuig -fishes — See  Dipnoi 

Lungs,  of  Craniata,  69,  87  :  Ceraiodus, 
244:  Frog,  266,  269  :  Tadpole,  283 
Amphibia,  295  :  Lizard,  315,  318 
Reptilia,  347  :  Pigeon,  885,  886 
Aves,  421  :  Rabbit,  458  :  Mammals, 
558 

Luth,  336,  357,  358 

Lutra,  491,  552 

LiUridcB,  470,  491 

Lyell,  Sir  C,  658,  665 

Lygoaomay  602 

Lymph,  94* 

Lymph -capillaries,  94* 

Lymph-hearts,  95*,  275 

Lymph-sinuses,  94*,  275 
«  Lymph-space,  46,  50* 

Lymph-vessels — See  Lymphatics 

Lymphatic  glands,  95* 

Lymphatics,  89,  94*,  274,  275,  557 


Lyra,  466*,  457 
Lyre-birds,  404,  602,  611 
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ACACUS,  473,  590 
Macaques,  473 
Macaws,  404,  408,  416 
Mackerel,  190,  215,  220 
MacropodidoB,  465 — See  Kangaroos 
Macropoma  marUelli,  286 
Macropus — See  Kangaroos 
Macropua  hennetUiy  510 
Macropua  major,  546,  562 
MacroacdididoBy  493 
MaculsB  acusticae.  111* 
Madagascar,  fauna,  610 
Moeritheriumf  587 
Magnum,   448 — See   Limb-skeleton  of 

Manunals 
Malapterurua,  266 
MaUr,  440* 
Malleolar  bone,  526* 
Malleus,  441,  564 
Malpighi,  649,  650 
Malpighian   capsules,    113*,    114:    of 

BdeUoatoma,   187 
Manunffl — See  Teats 
Mammalia,  65*,  303,  432* :  Example, 
432  :      Distinctive    characters    and 
classification,  462  :   Litegument  and 
generfil  external  features,  474—494 : 
Endoskeleton,     494-^501  :     Skeleton 
of     Prototheria,     501-506:      Meta- 
theria,    506-508:     Edentata,    508: 
Cetacea,    513:     Sirenia,    518:     Un- 
gulata,   519  :    Camivora,  528  :  Bo- 
dentia,     531  :      Insectivora,     532 : 
Chiroptera,    533  :     Primates,    535 : 
Digestive    oigans,    641  :      Vascular 
system,  557  :   Organs  of  respiration, 
568  :   Nervous  system,  559  :  Organs 
of  special  sense,  562  :    Urinogenital 
organs,    564 :     Development,    567- 
579  :  (Geographical  distribution,  579 : 
Geological  distribution,  581 
Manunary  fcstus,  577 
Manunary  glands,  477* 
Mammary  pouch,  477,  478 
Mammoths,  580,  581 
Man,  473,  495,  489,  586,  537,  638,  539, 

540,  553,  554 
Manatee,  467,  501,  519,  520,  650,  551. 

579,  621 
Mariatua,  467,  520 
Manaitia  aenegcUenaiay  520 
Mandible,  of  Craniata,  79*— See  Skull 
Mandibular  arch,  of  Craniata,  75* 
Mandibular  nerve,  of  Craniata,  101 
Mandibular  suspensorium,  76* 
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Manidce,  465,  485,  509,  547,  579 

Mania,  476,  485,  509,  564 

Mania  gigantea,  485 

Mantle  of  Aacidia,  15 

Manubrium  stemi,  436* 

Manus,  67,  304 

Maori  Dog,  600 

Maori  Rat,  600 

Marginal  plates,  335*,  886 

Marmosets,  472 — See  Ha^palidaa 

Marrow,  82* 

Marsh,  O.  C,  667 

Marsupial  bones,  464,  505*,  507,  508 

Marsupial  Mole,  480,  481,  561,  563 

Mannpialia,  464*,  477,  478,  479,  480, 
481,  482,  488,  500,  506,  507,  508, 
509, 544,  545,  546,  556,  558, 560, 561, 
562,  564,  565,  566,  569,  576,  577,  579, 
583.  621 

Marsupium,  464,  477 

Maatodonaaurua,  295 

Mastoid,  497,  537 

Matthew,  Patrick,  662 

Maturation  of  ovum,  of  AmpJUoxtia, 
54,55 

Maxilla,  of  Craniata,  77,  79* — See 
SkuU 

Maxillary  antra,  559 

Maxillary  nerve,  of  Craniata,  101 

Maxillo-turbinals,  440*,  441 

Meckel's  cartilage,  of  Craniata,  74,  75*, 
79 :  of  Dogfish,  145  :  of  Elasmo- 
branchs,  168  :  of  Frog,  262 

Mediastinum,  449*,  458 

Medulla  oblongata,  97* — See  Brain 

Medullary  canal,  82*,  88,  34 

Medullary  folds,  of  Ascidian,  32  :  of 
Amphioama,  56 

Medullary  groove,  of  Craniata,  32,  95 

Medullary  keel,  181,  132* 

Medullary  plate,  of  Ascidian,  32*  :  of 
Amphioxua,  5(S 

Megachiroptera,  471*,  493,  534,  585 

Megalobatrachua,  284,  287 
Megameres,  181*,  280*,  281 
AfegapodiidcB,  602 
Megapodiua,  403,  423,  602 
Megaacolides,  602 
MegatheriidcB,  585,  586 
Megatherium,  621 
Hegisianes,  398*,  422,  429,  432 

Meibomicui  glan(ls,  563 

Melea,662 

Membrana  granulosa,  568* 

Membrana  semilunaris,  386 

Membrane  bones,  76* 

Membranous  cochlea,  459 

Membranous  labyrinth.  111*,  112 — See 

Ear 
Membranous  vestibule,  11 1  * 
Meniscus,  373* 


Mental  prominence,  537* 

Mento-meckelian,  261,  262 

Menura,  404,  602,  611 

Mergansers,  403 

Mergua,  403 

Meroblastic  segmentation,  569 

Meropidce,  404 

Menythought,  378 

Mesencephalon — See  Mid-brain,  97* 

Mesenteric  artery,  88,  90 

Mesenteries,  dorsal  and  ventral,  4,  5 

Mesentery,  of  Craniata,  69,  86* 

Mesethmoid,  74*,  77,  78*— See' Skull 

Mesoarium,  of  Dogfish,  159  :  Lizard, 
822,  323* 

Mesocoele,  97 — See  Brain 

Meso-coracoid,  202,  203 

Mesocuneiform,  444 — See  Limb-skele- 
ton of  Mammals 

Mesoderm,  formation  in  Craniata,  117 

Mesodermal  segments,  of  Craniata,  117, 
118 

Mesogeister,  313* 

Mesonephric  ducts,  of  Craniata,  113*, 

115 

Mesonephros,  of  Craniata,  113*,  115: 

of  Cyclostomi,  134 
Meaopithecua,  590 
Meaoplodon,  466 
Meso-pteiygium,  147*,  169,  170 
Meso-pterygoid,  199,  200 
Mesorchium,    of    Dogfish,     159* :     of 

Lizard,  822,  323* 
Meso-rectum,  313* 
Mesoscapular  segment,  500* 
Mesostemum,  496 
Meso-tarsal  joint,  381* 
Metacarpals,  of  Craniata,  80,  81* 
Metacarpals  (feathers),  373 
MetacGsle,  97 — See  Brain 
Metacone,  544* 
Metaconid,  545* 
Metacromion,  442 
Meta-discoidal  placenta,  576* 
Metagenesis  of  Thaliacea,  21 
Metamerism,  118* 
Metamorphosis,    of    Balanogloaaua,    7, 

8,   9  :   of  Ascidian,   22,   30 :    Frog, 

282 

Metamorphosis,  retrogressive,  of  Asci- 
dian, 13,  86,  37 
Metanephric  ducts,  of  Craniata,  113*, 

115 

Metanephros,  of  Craniata,  113*,  115 
Metapleure,  of  Amphioocua,  43,  44*,  61 
Metapophyses,  of  Rabbit,  484,  435* 
Metapterygium,  147*,  169,  170 
Metapterygoid,  199,  200 
Metatarsals,  of  Craniata,  80.  81* 
Metatheria,  464* — See  Marsupialia 
Metencephalon,  97* — See  Brain 
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Mice,  470 

MicrobiotheridiF,  621 

Ifiorochinwtcn.  47 1^  493,  684 

MiorolMtea,  619 

Microroeres,  280*,  281 

Micropyle,  209 

Hid-bFain,  of  Craniata,  97* 

Mid-digitals,  868,  373 

Mid.kidney,  113 

Milne-Edwards,  H.,  660 

Mimicry,  637 

Minimus,  of  Craniata,  80,  81* 

Miocene,  620 

Mitral  valve,  450 

MiUukurina,  182 

Moas,  398,  414,  417,  423 

Mohl,  von,  668 

Molare,  of  Rabbit,  446 

Mole,  Mai«upial,  480,  481,  661,  663 

Moles,  471,  493,  533,  663,  575 

Molge,  284,  287 

MciguUdcR,  37 

MamoUdcB,  404 

Mongrels,  644 

Monitors,  324,  336,  846,  356,  358 

Monkeys — See  Primates 

Monophyodont  Mammals,  463* 

Monopnemnona,  250* 

Honotremata,  464*,  496,  558,  660, 661, 
562,  563,  564,  665,  569,  678,  679 

Monotremes — See  Monotromata 

Monro,  Alexander,  654 

Mordacia,  120,  134,  139 

Morula,  677 

Moschus,  617 

Moseley,  H.  N.,  662 

Motmots,  404 

Moulting,  of  feathers,  410 

Mucous  membrane,  83* 

Mud-fishes,  218,  239 

Mud  tortoises,  325 

Miiller,  Johannes,  659 

Mullerian  duct,  116,  116*— See  Re- 
productive system 

MuUeromis,  399 

Mullet,  215 

Multituberculata,  581,  682 

Muridce,  470 

Murray,  John,  662 

Mti8t  575 

Mu8  decumanusy  664,  601 

Mu8  domesiiciis,  601 

Mua  maorumj  600 

Mti8  musctUus,  664 

Muscle  buds,  181* 

Muscle -plates,  46 

Muscles,  of  Amphioxus,  45  : .  Lamprey, 
124:  Elasmobranchii,  171:  Trout, 
203:  Frog,  266,  267:  Amphibia, 
294  :   Pigeon,  382,  888  :   Aves,  420 

Muscular  layer,  of  Crajiiata,  67,  68 


Muscular  system,  of  Amphioams,  45 
Musculi  papillares,  449,  450* 
Musculi  pectinati,  814,  449 
Musculo-cutaneous  vein,  271,  273 
Museums  Association,  664 

MusiphagidoRt  609 
Mu8ophagid(B,  404 
Mustela,  664,  620 
MusieUdce,  176,  470,  664 
Mustelua  aniarcUctis,  68 
Mutations,  633* 
MyceUs,  473 

Myctodera,  284* 

Myelenoephalon,  97* 

Myliobctlis,  173 

Mylodon  robustus,  686,  621 

Myocoele,  59 

Myoconomas,     of     Amphioxus,    45*: 

Craniata,  68 
Myomeres,  of  Amphioxus,  43,  44,  45* : 

Craniata,  68 
Myotone,  66,  59* 
Myrmecobitis,  480 
MyrmecopThaga,  609,  611,  612 
MyrmecophclgidcB,  466 
Mystaoina  tuberculata,  600,  602 
llystacooeti,  466*,  516,  517,  618 
Myxine,  134, 186, 136, 137,  139 
Myxine  gltUinoaa,  136,  136 
Hyxinoidei,  134* 
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ABES — See  Olfactory  organ 
Nasal  spine,  637* 
Nasals,  77,  78* 
NsMO-buccal  groove,  141 
Naso -palatine  canals,  446^* 
Naso-turbinals,  439* 
Native  Cats,  464 — See  Dasyures 
Natural  selection,  629,  633* 
Naidtimis,  602 
Navicular,    444* — See    Limb-skeleton 

(MammaUa) 
Nearctic  region,  608 
Neck,  of  Craniata,  66 
Necturua,  284,  286,  286,  291,  293,  294 
Necturus  macukUus,  286,  286 
Nekton,  616* 
Neoceratodtis,  239 
Neochanna,  600 
Neo -pallium,  660 

Neomithes,  397*,  407,  420 

Neotropical  region,  613 
Nephridium — See  Excretion,  Organs  of 
Nephrostome — See  Excretion,  Oigansof 
Nephrotome,  179* 
Nerve  components^  112 
Nerve-foramina,  of  Craniata,  74 
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Nerves,  of  AmphioxuSy  52,  68 :  Crani- 
ata,  100,  101 — See  under  Brain  and 
Spinal  oord 

Nervi  terminales,  100* 

Nervoias  system,  of  Balanogloastia,  6,  7  : 
Ascidia,  19,  20:  Urochorda,  28: 
AmphioQBUs,  51,  52,  58:  Craniata, 
95-104 — See  under  Brain  and  Spinal 
cord 

Neaonetta,  eOO 

Nesopithecus,  621 

Nestling-downs,  409* 

Nestor,  600 

Nestor  notabUis,  617 

Nestor  productusj  612 

Nests,  of  Birds,  422,  423  :  of  SticHe- 
back,  234 

Neural  arch — See  Vertebra 

Neural  canal,  51 

Neural  cavity,  of  Craniata,  68*,  69 

Neural  gland,  19,  20 

Neural  plate,  143* 

Neural  process,  143 

Neural  spine,  143* 

Neural  tube,  Craniata,  70,  71* 

Neurenterio  canal,  33*,  56,  57,  281,  282 

Neurenteric  pcuasage,  178 

Neurocoele,  2*,  32,  88,  42,  47,  52,  56,  57 

Neuroglia,  96* 

Neuromast  oigans,  104,  105* 

Neuromasts,  104,  105* 

Neuron,  42,  47,  48,  51,  58,  56,  95 

Neuropore,  82,  52*,  53,  57,  59,  60 

New  Zealand,  comparison  of  its 
physical  conditions  and  fauna  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  599 

New  Zealand  region,  611 

Newts,  256,  284,  287 

Nictitating  membrane,  of  Elasmo- 
branchii,  174  :  Frog,  257  :  lizard, 
305  :  Pigeon,  868,  369 :  Rabbit, 
433  :  Mammalia,  563 

NidicolaB,  429* 

Nidifugae,  429* 

Non-Buminaiits,  468* 

Nostril,  105 

NotidanidcB,  164,  173 

Notochord,  1* :  Balanoglosstis,  6 : 
Cepfialodiscus,  11 :  Bhabdopleura, 
12 :  Appendicularia,  23,  24 :  As- 
cidian  larva,  82,  88 :  Amphioxus, 
44,  45*,  47,  56,  57,  58 :  Craniata, 
09,  70,  71 — See  Vertebral  coliunn 

Notochoidal  sheath,  46*,  70,  71 

Notochordal  tissue,  46*,  70,  71 

Nototnis,  413,  417,  600,  622 

Notomis  alba,  612 

NotorycUs,  480,  481,  561,  563 

Notaryctes  typMops,  480,  481 

Nototherium,  621 

Nototheriwm  mUcheUi,  584 
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NoiotrefML  marsupium,  800 
Nuchal  plates,  335* 
Nucleus,  of  ScUpcB,  28* 
Nurse,  DoUoluin,  37*,  39 
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'bliqxje  septum,  887* 
Obliquus  extemus,  266,  267 
Obliqvius  intemus,  266,  267 
Obstetric  Toad,  300 
Obturator  foramen,  448* 
Obturator  notch,  880 
Occipital  condyle,  185*,  260,  436,  487, 

498 
Occipital  plane,  498*,  499 
Occipital  region,  74* 
Occipital  ribs,  241* 
Occipital  segment,  77,  78* 
Oceanic  islands,  612* 
Oceamtes,  402 
Octacnetnus,  27,  28 
OctochcBius,  601 
Octopods,  614 

Oculomotor  gemglion,  100, 101 
Ociilomotor  nerve,  100, 101 
Ocydromus,  403,  413,  417,   431,   600, 

612 
Odontoblasts,  84*,  542 
Odontoceti,  466*,  486,  515,  517,  562, 

586 
Odontoid  process,  of  Amphibia,  290  : 

Lizard,  306,  333 
Odontcdcse,  401*,  430, 431, 432 
OdorUopteryx,  420 
(Esophageo -cutaneous  duct,  Myadnoid, 

185 

Oikopleura,  21,  28,  29 

Oil-bird,  613 

Oil-gland,  367,  368* 

Oken,  Lorenz,  659 

Old-world  Monkeys,  540 

Olecranon,  311* 

Olfactory  bulb,  97*,  153,  189,  206, 
207,  280,  281 

Olfactory  capsules,  73* 

Olfactory  lobe,  97* — See  Brain 

Olfactory  lobe,  median  :  Amphioxus, 
52 

Olfactory  nerve,  100 

Olfactory  organ,  of  Amphioxus,  52, 
53  :  Craniata,  105,  106  :  Lamprey, 
127, 128, 129,  130  :  Myxinoids,  135  : 
Dogfish,  158  :  Elasmobranchii,  174  : 
Trout,  206  :  Ceratodus,  247  :  Frog, 
277  :  Amphibia,  298  :  Lizard,  821 : 
Beptilia,  349  :  Pigeon,  393  :  Mam- 
msJia,  562 

Olfactory  pedimcle,  188,  189*,  231 

Olfactory  region,  of  Skull,  74* 
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Olfactoiy  tracts,  231 

Olfactory  ventricle,  97* — See  Brain 

Olivary  body,  468* 

Omentum,  duodeno -hepatic,  313* 

Omentum,  gastro-hepatic,  313* 

Omentum,  great,  391 

Omosteroum,  268,  264* 

Onychodadylua,  289 

Opercular,  198* 

Operculum,  of  Bcdanogloastts,  4  :  Crani- 
ata,  65 :  Holocephali,  188,  184  : 
Trout,  192,  193  :  Teleostomi,  218  : 
Dipnoi,  240,  241,  242  :  Tadpole, 
283 

Ophidia,  324*,  329,  332,  333,  336,  887, 
888,  342,  346,  346,  347,  348,  349, 
350,  351,  856,  357,  359 

Ophthalmic  nerve,  101,  102,  155, 166 

(^hthalmicus  profundus,  155 

OpisthocoBlous  vertebra,  222*,  289 

OpUthocomus,  403,  407,  406,  613 

O^istbotic,  77*— See  Skull 

C^ssums,  464,  478,  480,  506,  507, 
646,  565,  666,  579,  583 

Optic  capsules,  73* 

(^tic  chiasma,  153 

Optic  cup,  109* 

Optic  foramen,  487,  438* 

Optic  lobes,  98,  99* — See  Brain 

Optic  nerve,  100, 101 

Optic  thalamus,  98,  99* — See  Brain 

Optic  ventricle,  98,  99* — See  Brain 

C^tic  vesicle,  109* 

OptocoBle,  98>  99*— See  Brain 

Ora  serrata,  106,  108* 

Oral  cirri  of  Amphioxus,  48,  44*,  47 

Oral  hood,  48,  44* 

Oral  lobes  of  Doliolum,  26 

Oral  siphon,  15*,  17 

Orang,  473,  535,  537,  538,  689,  640,  581 

Orbicular,  of  Babbit,  441 

Orbit,  73* 

Orbito -sphenoid,  77* — See  Skull 

Orca,  466 

Orca  gladiator,  486 

Oriental  region,  610 

Omithorhynchua,  464,  475,  477,  478, 
479,  602,  503,  504,  606,  506,  541,  545, 
661,  562 

OrnHhorhynchua  anatinvs,  479,  661 

Ornithosauiia — See  Pterosauria 

Orthagoriscus,  226 

Orthoceraa,  619 

Orthogenesis,  646 

Orthotomus.  423 

Orycteropodidoe,  465 — See  Cape  Ant- 
eaters 

OrycUropua,  609,  647,  609 

Orycteropus  capenaia,  486 

Os  cloacsB,  812* 

Os  cordis,  668* 


Oamerua,  620 

Ossa  innominate,  312* 

Ossicula  auditi^,  of  Babbit,  441 

Ossification,  centres  of,  77,  542* 

Osteocranium,  78* 

Osteo -dentine,  84* 

Osteostrad,  255,  256 

Oatracion,  216 

Oftraoodermi,  253*,  254,  255,  266 

Ostrich,  398,  399,  408,  409,  417,  419, 

422,  426,  429,  431,  432 
Otorttdcs,  470,  491,580 
Otia,  403 

Otocyst,  24,  29,  34 
OtoUths,  111 
Otters,  470,  491 
Ovarian  artery,  90 
Ovarian  vein,  91 
OvidcB,  468,'  608 — See  Sheep 
Ovia  ariea,  528 
Ovulists,  650 
Owen,  B.,  660,  665 
Owls,  404,  409,  417,  421,  432 
Oxen,  468,  487,  553,  664,  679 
Oyster-catchers,  403 


P 


JEDOOEKESIS  IN  AXOLOTL,  302 

Pachyomia,  417 

Paciniem  corpuscles,  108,  106* 

Palsearctic  region,  608 

Palcaohatteria,  359 

Palasoniacua  maoropomua,  287 

PalsBontologioal  evidence  of  evolution, 

626 
PalcBoapondyhia  gunni,  188,  139 
Paktmedea^  403 
Palate,  hard  and  soft,  446,  653 
Palatine,  77,  79*— See  Skull 
Palatine  nerve,  101,  102* 
Palatine  teeth,  Holocephali,  186, 187: 

Trout,  204,  &c.  :   Ceratodus,  243 
Palato-pterygoid,  243 
Palato-quadrate,  74, 75*,  77— See  Skull 
Pcdinurna,  601 
Pallas,  653 
PaUiimi,  99* 
Pancreas,     69,     85*— See     Digestive 

system 
Pancreatic  juice,  85* 
Pangenesis,  642 
Panmixia,  634 
Parachordals,  73* 
ParacGsle,  97* — See  Brain 
Paraoone,  544* 
Paraconid,  546* 
Paradiaeidca,  404,  411,  429,  602 
Parafibula,  508 
Paramyxine,  134,  139 
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Paranephrops,  601,  602 

Paraphysis,  99* 

Parapineal  eye,  99* 

Parapophyses,  195* 

Paraquadrate,  262*,  339,  340 

Parasphenoid,  77,  78*,  2«l,  262 — See 
SkuU 

Pardosaaiia,  326 

Parenoephalon,  97* — See  Brain 

Parietal,  77,  78*--See  SkuU 

Parietal  foramen  of  Stegocephala, 
208* 

Parietal  organ,  99*,  819,  320,  350, 
351 

Parietal  segment,  77,  78* 

Paroccipital,  487,  438 

Parotic  processes,  307 

Parotid  gland,  446 

Parotoid  glands,  288* 

Parra,  403 

Parrakeets,  404,  417 

Parrots,  404,  408,  409,  416,  421,  429 

Partridge,  423 

Parus  britannicus,  602 

Partis  rosea,  602 

Passeres,  404*,  415,  423,  429,  432 

Pasteur,  Louis,  665 

Patacium,  492*,  601 

Patella,  380*,  881 

Patella  ulnaris,  417 

Paunch — See  Rumen 

Peccaries,  468,  680 

Pecten,  of  Beptilia,  321,  349  :  Pigeon, 
898  :   Birds,  422 

Pectoral  arch,  of  Craniata,  80,   81* 
Dogfish,      146*,       147:       Elasmo 
branchii,    169,    170:     Trout,    208 
Teleostomi,    224 :     Ceratodus,    241 
243:    Frog,   268,   264:     Amphibia 
293,  294 :    Lizard,  310,  811 :    B«p 
tilia,   342,   343:    Pigeon,  874,   378 
379  :    Aves,  416,  417  (Neomithes) 
Babbit,     441  :      Mammalia,     498 
Prototheria,  506  :   Metatheria,  606 
Edentata,  612,  518,  515:    Cetacea 
516  :   Sirenia,  619  :   Ungulata,  525 
Camivora,    630 :     Rodentia,    632 
Lisectivora,  633  :    Chiroptera,  636 
Primates,  539 

Pectoral  fin — See  Fin  :  Skeleton  of — 
See  Limb-skeleton 

Pectoralis  muscle,  267* 

Pelagic  eggs,  235* 

Pelagic  fauna,  614* 

Pelagic  fishes,  220 

Pelfl^o  larv»  of  Eel,  236 

PeUcanus,  403 

Pelicans,  403 

Pelvic  arch,  of  Craniata,  80,  82  * : 
Dog^sh,  147 :  Elasmobranchii,  169, 
1*30  :  Holocephali,  186  :  Trout,  203, 


204 :  Teleostomi,  225  :  Ceratodus, 
248:  Frog,  265:  Amphibia,  293, 
294,  295 :  Lizard,  874,  379 :  Bep- 
tilia,  342,  343,  844:  P^^eon,  874, 
379  :  Aves,  417,  419  :  Babbit,  448  : 
Mammalia,  600  :  Prototheria,  605  : 
Metatheria,  607 :  Edentata,  613, 
516,  516 :  Cetacea,  617 :  Sirenia, 
521  :  Ungulata,  626 :  Carnivora, 
630  :  Bodentia,  632  :  Lisectivora, 
633  :   Primates,  640 

Pelvic  fin — See  Fin  :  Skeleton  of — See 
Limb -skeleton 

Pelvic  vein,  272,  278 

Pelvis  of  kidney,  459* 

Pelvi-stemum,  294* 

Penguins,  402,  409,  418,  417,  419,  422, 
429,  431 

Penis,  361 — See  Urinogenital  organs 

Pennae,  409* 

Pentadactyle  limb,  67*,  80,  81  :  Skele- 
ton of,  80  :   Origin  of,  696 

Perameles,  544,  577 

Perameles  obesida,  578 

PeramelidcB,  464^— See  Bandicoots 

Perch,  190,  21t,  223,  229  :  climbing, 
228 

Perching  mechanism,  382,  383 

Perennibranchiata,  284*,  286,  286, 
291,  295,  296,  298,  302 

Peribranchial  cavity — See  Atrial  cavity 

Pericardial  cavity ,  69,  70* 

Pericardio -peritoneal  canal,  150 

Pericardium,  70* 

PerichcBtidoB,  602 

Perichondrial  ossification,  76* 

Perichondrium,  76* 

Perichordal  tube,  71* 

Perilymph,  112* 

Perinseal  glands,  of  Babbit,  433,  460 

PerinsBum,  433*,  460,  556 

Periophthalmus,  229 

Periosteal  ossification,  76* 

Periotic  bone,  439,  497 

Peripharyngeal  bands,  of  Appendi- 
ciilaria,  23  :  of  AnypMoxua,  46 

Periphar3mgeal  groove,  17 

PeripharyngeeJ  ridge,  17 

Perissodactyla,  467*,  489,  621,  625, 
627,  649,  667 

Peritoneum  of  Craniata,  69>  70* 

Peri- vitelline  m^embrane,  66 

Permian  period,  619 

Peron,  662 

PeronsBus  medius,  383 

Persistent  pulps,  643* 

Pes — ^ee  Hind-limb 

Pessulus,  386* 

Petrels,  402,  412,  421,  423,  429 

PetrogaU  peniciUata,  508^  560 

Petrogale  xatUhopiu,  481 
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Pezbomyzon,  119:  External  char- 
aoters,  120,  121 :  Skeleton,  121, 122, 
123,  124:  Musolea,  124:  Digestive 
organs,  124,  125,  126 :  Respiratory 
organs,  126,  126 :  Circulatory  sys- 
tem, 126 :  Nervous  system,  126, 
127, 128 :  Sensory  oigans,  128,  128, 
180  :  Urinogenital  organs,  180, 181 : 
Development,  130,  181,  182,  188 
Petromyzon  fluviataU,  120, 188,  591 
Peiromyton  mairinus,   121,    122,    125, 

127, 180. 181 

Peiromyzon  pkmerif  120 
Pitromysontes,  134* 
Pexophaps,  404,  413,  417 
Phanicopterus,  403,  408 
Pha&hon,  403 

Phalaerocorax,  403,  409,  605 
Phalangeridae,  46o,  483,  601,  506,  510, 

662 
Phalangers,  465 — See  Phalangeridse 
Phalanges,  80,  81* — See  Limb 

PliaBeroglossa,  285 

Pharyngeal    bones,    superior   and    in- 
ferior, 224* 
Pharyngo-branohial,  74, 76* — See  Skull 
Pharyngogxiaihi,  215*,  219,  224,  236 

Pharyngo-hyal,  74,  76*~See  Skull 
Pharynx — See  Digestive  organs 
Phaaoalarctos  dnereua,  482,  545,  578 
PhaacolotnyidcB,  481,  482,  506,  509,  545 
Phaacolomya,  545,  586 
Phtucolomya  mitchelli,  482 
Phaacolomys  tvambcU,  509,  566 
Phascolotherium  bucklandi,  582,  619 
Phaaiantut,  403,  411 
Pheasants,  403,  411 
Phoca  vitulina,  491,  581 
PhoccBna,  466,  486,  501,  517,  543,  555, 

556 
Phoccena  communis,  517 
PhooidcB,  470,  491,  581,  580 
PhororhrOCoSf  401 
Phorozooid,  39* 
Phrenic  veins,  452 
Phylogeny,  of  Birds,  430 
Phyaeter,  466,  601,  650 
Physodisti,  216* 
Physostomi.  213*,  214,  216,  219,  221, 

223,  226,  227,  228,  231,  232,  233,  236, 

238 
Pia  mater,  100* 
PicariflB,  404*,  432 
Picas,  474 
Pici,  404 

Pigeon's  milk,  395 
Pigeons,  404-— See  Columba 
Pigment -spot,  52,  53* 
Pigs,  468,  488,  519,  522,  525,  526,  527, 

548,  580 
Pike,  190,  214 


Pineal  apparatus,  of  Craniata,  65,  66, 
99*,  110*,  111  :   Petromyzon,  128 

Pineal  body,  99* 

Pineal  eye,  99,  110*,  111,  128:  of 
Lizards,  819,  320,  350,  851 

Pineal  organ,  99*,  153, 154 

Pineal  sense-organ,  65*,  66 

Pinna,  or  ear,  433 

Piimipedia*  470*,  491,  501,  530,  581 

551,  552,  558,  580 
Pipa  americana,  285,  295,  800,  301,  302 
Pipe-fish,  216,  234 
Pisces,  64,  139*  :   Appendix,  253 
Pisiform  bone,  312,  442 — See  Carpus 
PUhecanikropua,  590,  621 
Pituitary  body,  of  Craniata,  60,  71,  84* 
Pituitary  body,  extra-cranial  portion 

{CaUorhynchua),  188,  189* 
Pituitary  diverticulum,  69,  84* 
Pituitary  foramen,  438* 
Pituitary  fossa,  438* 
Pituitary  pouch,  Petromyzan,  128, 129, 

130  :   Myxinoids,  135 
Placenta,  Scdpa,  30,  39*,  40 :  Babbit, 

462  :   Mammalia,  576,  577 

Placodontia,  326,  360 

Placoid  scales,  141,  163,  166,  167 

Placula,  31* 

Plagiaulax  beckleai,  582,  619 

Plankton,  615* 

Plantain-eaters,  404 

Plantigrade,  501* 

Plastron,  329,  335 

PUUaUa,  403,  408 

Platycercua,  404,  417 

Platypus — See  Omithorhynchus 

PlcUyaomus  atricUtta,  237 

Plectognathi,  216*,  221,  231 

Pleistocene  period,  621 

Pleaioaaurua  m>acrocep?halua,   360,  861» 

862 

Pleura,  386*,  387 

Pleuiacanthei,  163*,  182 

PUuracanihtia  ducheni,  168 

Pleural  ribs,  195 

Pleurodont,  345* 

Pleuronectea  cynogloaaua,  220 

PleuronectidoB,  214,  219 

Pleuropterygii,  162* 

Pliocene  period,  621 

PliohyraXf  587 

Pliopiiheciia,  621 

Ploughshare-bone — See  Pygostyle 

Plovers,  403,  411 

Plumule,  409 

Pneumatic  duct,  of  Trout,  204,  205 : 

Teleostomi,  229 
Pneumatic  foramina,  879,  382* 
Pneumaticity  of  bones.  Pigeon,  382 : 

Aves,  420 
Pneumogastric,  101,  102*,  156, 157 
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Podusipes,  402,  409 

Poebrotherium,  621 

PoepJiogua,  617 

Poison-glands,  in  Teleostei,  221  ;  Ophi- 

dia.  345,  856 
Poli,  654 
PoUex,  80,  81* 
Poljniesian  region,  612 
Polyodon,  212,  218,  221,  236 
Polyphyletio  group,  431* 
Polyprotodont,  546* 

Polyprotodontia,  464*,  579,  583 
Polypterua  bichir,  190,  212.  218,  219. 

222,  223,  224,  225,  227,  229, 285, 236, 

609 
Pons  VaroUi,  458*,  559,  660 
Porcupines,  470,  47  J,  492,  532 
Porpoises,  466— See  PhocoBna 
Port  Jackson  Shark,  176,  177,  182 
Portal  veins,  152*,  153 
Post-anal  gut,  69,  82* 
Post-axial,  287*,  306 
Postcaval  vein,  272 
Post-clavicle,  203* 
Posterior  commissure,  206 
Posterior  temporal  fossa,  309* 
Post-orbital,  308 
Post-patagium,  868* 
Post-temporal,  208* 
Potamogale,  609 
Pouters,  367 

Powder-down-patches,  409*,  410 
Praecoces,  429* 
Pre -anal  plate,  305 
Pre-axial,  287*,  305 
Precaval  vein,  90 
Precocious  yoimg,  397* 
Pre -commissural  area,  561* 
Pre-formation,  650 
Pre-frontal,  307,  308 
Pre-hallux,  266,  294 
Premaxilla,  77,  79*— See  Skull 
Premolars,  445 — See  Teeth 
Pre-nasal,  623* 
Pre -nasal  region,  74* 
Pre -olfactory  nerves,  155 
Pre -opercular,  193 
Pre -oral  pit,  Amphioxtis,  58*,  59 
Pre-patagium,  368* 
Pre-pubic  process,  170,  171 
Prepuce,  460* 

Pre-sphenoid,  77,  78*— See  Skull 
Presternum,  436 
Primates,  471*,  478,  535-541,  567,  580, 

590 
Primitive  groove,  280*,  424 
Primitive  knot,  852,  353* 
Primitive  streak,  of  Aves,  354,  424 
Pristiophorua,  165 
PrisHa,  166 
PrisHurua,  182, 188 


Pro -amnion,  424,  425* 

Pro-atlas,  333*,  835 

Probosddea,  469*,  620,  521,  626,  628, 

687 
Proboscis,    of    Bcdanogloaaua,    8,    4 : 

Cephalodiaciui,    11 :      Rhabdopleura, 

13 

Proboscis-cavity,  3,  4,  9, 12 
Proboscis-pore,  3,  4,  11,  12 
Proboscis-skeleton,  4,  6* 
ProceUaria,  412 
Processus  gracilis,  441* 
Procoslous  vertebra,  258* 
Pro-coracoid,  80,  81*,  310,  311 
ProctodflBum — See  Digestive  system 
Pronation,  442 

Pronephric  duct,  113*,  114,  115 
Pronephros,  113*,  114, 115 
Prongbuck,  580 
Pro-otic,  77*— See  SkuU' 
Propterygium,  147*,  169,  170 
Prosencephalon,  97*,  153 — See  Brain 
Prosimii,  472*,  494,  535,  639,  640,  681 
Prosocoele,  97* — ^See  Brain 
Prostate,  459,  460 
Protective  resemblance,  637 
Proteua,  284,  287,  291,  298,  616 
Proteiia  anguineus,  291 
Protochordal  plate,  853,  364* 
Protocone,  544* 
Protoconid,  545* 
Protoplasm,  658 

Protopterua,  239,  250,  251,  252,  609 
Protoselachii,  1^4* 
Prototheria,  463,  464*,  477,  478,  479, 

500,  601-506,  566,  578,  583 
Protovertebra,  56,  59,  117,  118*,  179 
Protriton,  293 

Proventriculus,  of  Pigeon,  384* 
Psalterium,  of  brain,  456*,   457:    of 

stomach,  553*,  555 
PaammoateidcB,  265* 
Paephurua,  212,  236 
Paeudia  paradoxa,  301 
Pseudobranchia,     of     Dogfish,     160 : 

Elasmobranchii,   173  :    Trout,  204  : 

Teleostomi,  227  :    Ceratodua,  244 
Pseudocoale,  456* 
Paeudophyda  bachtia,  230 
Psdttaoi.  404*,  429.  431 
PaiUacua,  404,  408,  409,  415,  421.  429 
Ptarmigans,  411 
PteraapidcB,  254* 
Pteraapia  roatrcUa,  254 
Pterichthya,  256 

Pterobranchia,  3*,  9, 10, 11, 12,  13 

Pterodea,  404 

Pterodetes,  404* 

Pterodactyles — See  Pterosauria 

PUrodactylua,  364 

PterapidoB,  471 — See  Flying  Foxes 
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Pteropus  fuscus,  685 
Pterapus  jubaius,  584 
PteoMnria,  327*,  864*.  365 

Pterotic,  197,  198 

Pterygiopbores.  69,  80* — See  Fins 

Pterygoid,  77,  79*— See  SkuU 

Pterygopodia,  166* 

Pteiyl®,  872* 

Pterylosis,     of     Pigeon,     872,     373*  : 

Aves,  409,  410 
PtycJtodera,  5 
Pubic  sympbysifi,  312* 
Pubis.  80.  82*-  See  PeMc  arch 
Pubo -ischial  region,  82* 
Puffins,  429 
Puffinus,  367,  402 
Pulmonary  aponeurosis,  386*,  887 
Pulmonary  artery  and  vein,  98 
Pulmonary  nerves,  103 
Pupil,  of  eye,  107 
Porkinje,  668 
Pygal  plates,  335*   . 
Pjrgochord,  6* 
PygopidcB,  368 
Pygopodei,  402*,  431 
Pygopua  lepidopus,  829 
Pygostyle,  of  Pigeon,  874,  375* 
Pyloric    caeca,    of    Trout,    204,    205  : 

Teleostomi,  227 
Pyloric  valve,  204 
Pylorus,  148* 

Pyrosoma,  22,  27,  28,  30,  37,  41 
Pyro80inid<Bf  22 
Pyrotherium,  587 

pfthonomorpha.  324*,  865,  866 

Pythons,  324,  329,  888,  343,  356,  357 


Q 

vJuADEATB, '  75*,    77,    79,    887— See 
^  Skull 

Quadratojugal,  261,  262* 
Quadratojugal  arch,  309 
Quadrupedal  attitude,  501* 
Quagga,  609 
Quills,  492* 
Quoy,  662 


R 


R 


DABQXTS,  470 — See  Lepus  cuniculus 
Rachis,  869,  370*— See  Feather 
Badiale,  80,  81* — See  Limb-skeleton 
Badialia,  radial  cartilages,  79,   80* — 

See  limb-skeleton 
Radio-ulna  259.  265* 


Radius,  80,  81* — See  Limb-skeleton 
Rails,  403,  413 

Bajida,  165* 

RaUus,  403,  413 
Rana  pipiens,  257 
Rana  temporaria  and  R.  esculenta, 
257 :      External     characters,    257 : 
Endo-skeleton,  258,  259-266 :  Mus- 
cular system,   266,  267  :    Digestive 
organs,     268,      269 :       R^piratory 
orgazi^  268, 269 :  Circulatory  organs, 
270-275 :      Nervous     system,     275, 
276 :    Sensory    organs,     277,    278 : 
Urinogenital  organs,  278,  279:  De- 
velopment, 279,  280,  281,  282,  283 : 
Systematic  position,  285 
Range,  605* 
RanidcB,  285* 
Ranidens,  290 
Rapacious  Birds,  429 
Batitse,  397*,  409,  410,  412,  413,  414, 

416,  417,  420,  429,  431 
Rats,  470 

Rattlesnakes,  324,  388,  356 
Rauber's  layer,  570* 
Raven,  405 
Ray,  John,  647,  650 
Rays,  165-182 
Recapitulation  Theory,  626 
Recent  period,  622 
Reoeptaculum  chyli,  557 
Recessive  characters,  644,  645 
Recognition -marks,  411 
Rectal  gland.  Dogfish,  148,  149 
Rectrices — See  Pterylosis,  868,  373 
Rectus  abdominis,  266,  267 
Red-bodies,  230* 
Red  Deer,  520,  525,  526,  527 
Red-glands,  230* 
Redi,  650 

Reef-fishes,  218,  238 
RegcUecus,  218,  225,  615 
Regeneration,  638 
Reindeer,  487 

Relationships,  of  Hemichorda,  13,  41 
Urochorda,    41  :     Amphioxus,    63 
Cyclostomata,  138  :  Amphibia,  302 
Aves,  430  :    Chordata,  590 :    Phyla 
of  Animals,  596 
Remiges — See  Pterylosis,  373* 
Renal  artery,  90 
Renal  organs — See  Excretion,  Organs 

of,  and  Urinogenital  organs 
Renal    portal   system,  91*— See  Vas 

cular  system 
Renal  veins,  91 
Replacing  bones,  76* 
Reproductive  organs,  of  BdUxruiglosstis, 
7  :   Gephalodiscw,  11 :  Ascidia,  20 : 
Urochorda,  30  :    AmpMoxua,  54,  oo 
— See  Urinogenital  organs 
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Reptilia,  303*  :  Example,  304  :  Dis- 
tinctive characters  and  classification, 
323  :  External  features,  327  :  In- 
tegument and  exoskeleton,  331  : 
Endoskeleton,  332  :  Digestive  or- 
^:ans,  345  :  Organs  of  respiration, 
346 :  Organs  of  circulation,  347  : 
Brain,  349  :  Sensory  organs,  349  : 
Reproductive  orgeuis,  351  :  Develop- 
ment, 351  :  Ethology,  364  :  Geo- 
graphical distribution,  358  :  Geo- 
logical distribution,  359 :  Extinct 
groups  of  reptiles,  360  :  Relation- 
ships, 590 

Respiration,  organs  of,  AmpMoxtiSf 
47  :  Craniata,  86,  87  :  Petromyzan, 
125,  126  :  HemiscyUium,  149  :  Elas- 
mobranchii,  173  :  Holocephali,  187  : 
Trout,  204  :  Teleostomi,  227  :  Cera- 
todus,  244,  245  :  Frog,  269  :  Am- 
phibia, 295  :  Lizard,  318  :  ReptiUa, 
346,  347:  Pigeon,  385,  386,  387, 
388  :  Aves,  421  :  Rabbit,  453 : 
Mammalia,  558 

Respiratory  heart,  93* 

Respiratory  tube  of  Petromyzon,  124, 
125,  126* 

Respiratory  valves,  of  Trout,  193 

Restiform  bodies,  187,  188 

Rete  mirabile,  173* 

Reticulum,  553*,  554 

Retina,  Craniata,  106,  107,  108 

Retropinna,  600 

Reversal  of  selection,  635* 

Rhabdopleura,  2,  9,  12,  13,  593 

RhamphorhynchuSj  365 

Rhamphotheca,  396* 

Rhea,  398,  408,  417,  429,  431 

Rhese,  398*,  422,  429 

Rhina,  173 

Rhinencephalon,  97* — See  Brain 

RhinobcUus,  176 

Rhinoceros,  468,  476,  489,  490,  521, 
522,  626,  626,  627,  628,  680 

Rhinoceros  indicus,  490 

Rhinochetus,  612 

Rhinoccele,  97*,  173 — See  Brain 

Rhinoderma  darunni,  300 

Rhomboid  scales,  221* 

Bliynchocephalia,  325*,  329,  330,  333, 

^    369 

Rhytina,  467,  560,  679,  686,  622 

Ribbon-fishes,  218,  226,  616 

Ribs,  of  Craniata,  69,  72  :  Dogfish, 
142,  143 :  Teleostomi,  222 :  Uro- 
dela,  290  :  Lizard,  306 :  Reptilia, 
333,  384,  335,  336 :  Pigeon,  373 : 
Aves,  412 :  Rabbit,  436 :  Mam- 
maUa,  496  :  Edentata,  609  :  Cetaoea, 
515  :  Sirenia,  618  :  Camivora,  528  : 
Chiroptera,  634 


Rita  huchanani,  214 

River  tortoises,  326,  331,  357 

Rock-pigeon,  367 

Rock  Wallaby,  481,  508,  560 

Rodentia,  470*,  478,  531,  632,  552, 
557,  658,  563,  576,  580,  589 

Rods  and  cones,  of  retina,  107,  108* 

Rollers,  404 

Rorqual,  517 

Rostrum  of  skull,  Craniata,  74*  :  Dog- 
fish, 144 :  Trout,  198 :  Pteraspis, 
264:  Aves,  376,  377 

Rudolphi,  661 

Rumen,  653*,  554 

Bominants,  468*,  476,  487,  520,  625, 
526,  527,  548,  553,  554,  555 

Rupicapra,  617 


s. 


S 


Iaoculus,  111*,  112 

Saccus  vasculosus,  99*,  153*,  154,  173,  • 
206,  207 

Sacral  ribs,  306 

Sacral  vertebra,  259,  260 

Sacro -vertebral  angle,  536* 

Sacrum,  436* 

Sagitta,.208*,  209 

Sagittal  crest,  621* 

Sagittal  suture,  439 

Salamanders,  256,  284,  287,  288,  289, 
292,  294,  295,  296,  297,  301,  302 

Salamandra,  284,  294,  295,  296 

ScUcMnandra  atra,  ^2,  301 

Salamandra  maculosa,  287,  288,  297, 
301 

Salamandrina,  290 

Saliva,  84* 

Salivary  glemds,  84* — See  Digestive 
system 

Salmo  fabio,  192 :  External  char- 
acters, 192,  193,  194 :  Skin  and 
exoskeleton,  194,  195  :  Endoskele- 
ton, 195-208:  Muscles,  203:  Ccelome, 
203 :  Digestive  organs,  204,  205 : 
Air-bl£tdder,  204,  205  :  Respiratory 
organs,  204 :  Circulatory  organs, 
204,  205,  206 :  Nervous  system, 
206,  207  :   Sensory  organs,  206,  207, 

208,  209  :  Urinogenital  organs,  208, 

209,  210  :    Development,  209,  210  : 
Systematic  position,  216 

Salmo  ferox,  192 
Salmo  forUiruUiSf  192 
Salmo  kiUinensiSf  605 
Salmo  solar,  192 
Salmon,  190,  201,  214,  236 
SalmonidcB,  216,  236,  236 
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Salpa,  26,  27,  28,  28,  30,  39.  40 

Salpa  democraiica,  26 

SalpidoB,  22 

Sand-grouse,  404 

Sand-maitiiiB,  423 

Sand-pride,  120 

Sareophihu  urnnua,  646 

Sturoorhamphus,  617 

Sarf/ua,  2S?7 

toinoptida.  303*,  323 

Saniopterygia,  326*,  360, 861 

Saw -fish  rays,  165 

Saw-fish  shark,  165 

Scala  tympani,  459 

Scala  vestibuli,  459 

Scales,  194  :  of  Pigeon,  369 

Scaly  Ant-eater,  485 — See  Manidae 

Scapanorhyncus,  182 

ScapMrhynchua,  212,  236 

Seaphoffnaihus,  866 

Scaphoid,  442,  448 — See  Limb-skeleton 

of  Mammalia 
Scapula,    80,    81*,    82 — See    Pectoral 

arch  :  accessory,  417 
Scapular    region,    81* — See    Pectoral 

arch 
Scheuchzer,  658 
SchizocoBle,  118 

Schizognathous  arrangement,  415* 
Sohleiden,  658 

Schneiderian  membrane,  106*,  393 
Schultze,  Max,  659 
Schwann,  658 
Scincidse — See  Skinks 
SciuridcB,  470,  491,  532 
Sdater,  P.  L.,  667 
Sclerotic,  73*,  106,  821,  349,  808 
Sclerotic  plates,  of  Stegocephala,  208 : 

Lizard,  821  :  Keptilia,  349  :  Pigeon, 

808 
Screamers,  403 

Scroll -valve  of  Eleusmobranchii,  172 
Scrotal  sac  of  Rabbit,  433,  460 
Scrotum,  565 
Scutes,    of    Teleostomi,    221  :     Stego- 

cephali,  289  :  Keptilia,  329  :  Arma- 

diUos,  484 
ScyUium    caniculay    140 — See     Hemi* 

scyllium 
Scynmus,  167,  173 
Sea-bream,  215 
Sea-cows,  467 — See  Sirenia 
Sea-horse,  216,  217,  218,  219,  234 
Sea-snakes,  324,  366 
Sea-squirts,  14 
Sea-turtles,  357 
Seals,  470 

Sebaceous  glands,  474,  475,  476 
Sebaates  percoidesy  215 
Seoodont,  545* 
Secondary  cranium,  197 


SeoFBtaiy-bird,  403,  609 

Segmental  duct,  114*,  115 

Segregation,  645* 

Selache,  173.  182 

Sdaohii,  164* 

Selenodont,  545* 

Sella  turcica,  74,  77*,  189 

Semicircular  canals,  111*,  112 

Semi-lunar,  442 

Semi-lunar  valves,  270,  271 

Semi-plumes,  409*    - 

Semnopithectia,  590 

Sense-vesicle,  34,  85,  86 

Sensory  organs :    AmpJi/ioxus,  52,  53, 

54 :    Craniata,  104     Soo  Ear,  Eye, 

Lateral  line.  Olfactory  organ 
Seps,  354 

Septum  auricularum,  270*,  296 
Septum  lucidum,  455,  456 
Serous  membrane,  of  Birds,  427   428 : 

Mammalia,  462 
Serpentariua,  609 
Serranus,  233 
Sesamoid  bone,  380* 
Severino,  648 
Sexual  selection,  636* 
Shaft  of  long  bone,  82* 
Shagreen,  166 
Shags,  403,  409 
JShank,  67— See  Hind-limb 
Sharks,  165-182 
Shearwaters,  357,  402 
Sheep,  468,  487,  528,  553,  579 
Shell,  of  Chelonia,  329  :  of  Pigeon,  396 
Shell-gland,  Dogfish,  159,  160:  Elas- 

mobranchs,  175 
Shell-membrane,  396,  422,  428,  577 
Shore-fishes,  220 

Shoulder-girdle — See  Pectoral  arch 
Shrews,  471,  493 
Siamanga,  610 
Siebold,  von,  661 
Silurian  period,  618 
SUuroids,  214,  221,  222,  225,  226,  229, 

230,  234,  236 
Simia,  473,  610 
Simia  acOyrua,  589,  540 
SimiicUB,  473*,  494,  485,  535,  536,  537, 

681 
Sinus  rhomboidalis,  392,  393 
Sinus  venosus,  88-— See  Heart 
Sinuses,  90,  151* 
Siphons,  oral  and  atrial,  of  Aaddia, 

15,17 
Siredon,  302 

Siren,  284,  286,  287,  296 
Siren  lacerHna,  286 
Sirenia,  466*,  476,  486,  495,  496,  518, 

519,  550,  558,  563,  579,  586 
Skates,  165 
Skeletogenous  layer,  70,  71* 
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Skeleton  of  Craniata — See  Skull,  Verte- 
bral oolumn,  Ribs,   Sternum,  Pec- 
toral   aroh.     Pelvic     arch.     Limb- 
skeleton 
Skin,  Craniata,  67 
Skinos,  324,  332,  364,  368 
Skull,  of  Craniata,  78,  74,  76,  76,  77, 
78:     Peiromyzon,    181,    122,    123 
Myxinoid^,  186 :  Dogfish,  148,  144 
Elasmobranbhii,    168,    169:    Holo 
oephaU,  184,  1*86,  186,  187  :  Trout 
196,    197,     198,    199,    200,    201 
Teleostomi,    228 :     Geratodus,    241 
242 :  Frog,  260, 261, 262  :  Amphibia 
290,  291,  292,  298  :  Lizard,  307, 808 
309:     Reptilia,    887-841:     Pigeon 
876,  877,  378  :  Arohsaopteiyx,  407 
Birds,  414-416:    Babbit,  436-441 
Mammalia,    496,    497,    498,    499 
Prototheria,  502,  603,  604:    Meta 
theria,    606-606:     Edentata,    610 
511,  512:    Cetaoea,  616,  616,  517 
518  :    Sirenia,  618,  519  :    Ungulata 
529-626  :  Camivora,  528,  529,  580 
Rodentia,    632 :     Insectivora,   '632 
588:     Chiroptera,   584,    585:     Pri 
mates,  588-588 

Slime-Eels,  134 

Sloane,  H.,  666 

Sloths,  466,  474,  488,  496,  600,  601, 
609,  611,  512,  613,  514,  515,  647, 
566,  679 

Smelt,  214,  232,  620 

Smith,  William,  668 

Snakes,  324 — See  Ophidia  :  venomoiis, 
856 

Soft  palate,  446*,  663 

Soft  tortoises,  326,  332 

Solander,  666 

Sole,  190,  214,  236 

Solenooytes,  51 

Solenodon,  613 

SoUtaire,  404,  413,  417,  622 

Somatic  motor  fibres,  113* 

Somatic  nerves,  96* 

Somatic  sensory  fibres,  112* 

Somites,  56,  67* 

SoficidcB,  471,  493 

Souleyet,  662 

South  American  Ostrich — See  Rhea 

SpaUanzani,  663 

Sparassodonts,  683,  621 

Sparrmann,  666 

Spderpea,  290 

Spencer,  Herbert,  662 

Sperm-sac,  of  Elasmobranchii,  169, 
175 

Sperm  Whales,  466,  601,  660 

Spermatic  artery,  90 

Spermatic  vein,  91 

Spermatists,  660 


Spermatophores,  of  Holocephali,  189, 

190  :  Amphibia,  300 
Sphargia,  336,  367,  368 
Sphenethmoid,  261* 
Sphenodon  punckUum,  326,  329,  880, 

888,  884,  336,  336,  337,  338,  889, 

343,  346,  360,  851,  367,  368 
Sphenoidal  fissure,  438* 
Spheno -maxillary  fissure,  637* 
Sphenotic,  198, 199 
Sphyma,  166 
Spider  Monkeys,  473 
Spigelian  lobe,  556,  667* 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  321 
Spinal  column — See  Vertebral  column 
Spinal  cord,  of  Urochorda,  34  :  Amphi- 

axuSf  62  :   Craniata,  95,  96* 
Spinal  nerves,  63  :   of  Craniata,  96* 
Spines,  Spinous  fin-rays  of  Teleostomi, 

215,  219 
Spiny  Ant-eater,  464 — See  Ecl^idna 
Spiracle,  of  Dogfish,  141*  :  Teleostomi, 

218 
Spiracular  cartilage,  168*,  169 
Spiracular  giU,  160*,  173 
Spiral  valve,  of  Pe^omyzon,  126,  126*, 

180 ;    Dogfish,  148,    149 :    Elasmo- 

branchs,     172  :      Teleostomi,     212 : 

Ceratodua,  243 
Splanchnic  nerves,  96* 
Splanchnotome,  69* 
Spleen,  85* 

Splenial— See  Skull,  310* 
Splenial  teeth,  243 
Spleniima,  464*,  661* 
Spontaneous     generation — See     Abid- 

genesis 
Spoonbills,  403,  408 
Spurs,  409 
Sgnalida,  164* 

Squalodon,  586 
SqtuUodorUidoB,  586 
Squaloraja,  190 

Sanamato*  324* 

Squamosal,  77,  80* — See  Skull 

Squamous  suture,  436* 

Squirrel  Monkeys,  473 

Squirrels,  470,  492,  632 

Stapes,  of  Frog,  261,  263*  :    Urodela, 

291  :   Rabbit,  441 
Star-gazers,  218,  226 
Starlings,  404,  430 
Station,  606* 
Statocyst — see  Otocyst 
Steatomia,  613 
Steganopodes,  403* 
Stegooephala,  266,  286*,  28^,  289,  293, 

296,  299,  302 
Stein,  661 
Steller's  Sea  Cow,  686 

Stereornithes.  401*,  430 
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Stereospondyly,  332* 

Sterna,  403,  419 

Sternal  ril>-— See  Rib 

Stemebrse,  436*,  496 

St emo -tracheal  muscles,  386 

Sternum,  of  Craniata,  72 :  Hepian- 
chus,  170 :  Frog,  088,  264 :  Am- 
phibia, 293,  294  :  Lizard,  307,  811 : 
Beptilia,  336:  Pigeon,  874,  375: 
Birds,  412 :  Babbit,  436 :  Mam- 
malia, 496  :  Prototheria,  602,  503  : 
Edentata,  509  :  Cetacea,  515  :  Sire- 
nia,  518 :  Ungulata,  521  :  Car- 
nivora,  528 :  Rodentia,  532 :  In- 
seotivora,  532  :   Chiroptera,  534 

Sternum,  abdominal,  336 

St.  Hilaire,  E.  G.,  657 

Stickleback,  215,  234 

Stigmata  of  Aaddia^  16*,  17 

Sting-rays,  165, 166,  169 

Stolon,  Rhabdopleurat  12  :  Salpa,  27> 
40 :  DoHolum,  37,  88,  89 

Stomach — See  Digestive  organs 

Stomata,  94* 

Stamias  boa,  221 

StomodsBum-— See  Digestive  system 

Storks,  403,  408,  409,  415 

Storm-petrels,  402 

Strasburger,  E.,  667 

Stratum  comeum — See  Skin 

Stratum  malpighii — See  Skin 

Striges,  404*,  409,  417,  421,  432 

Strigidas,  404. 

Stringopa,  413,  431,  600 

Stroma  of  ovary,  116 

Struihio,  399,  408,  409,  417,  419,  422, 
426,  429,  431 

StrntUones,  399*,  429 

Sturgeon,  190,  212,  218,  221,  222,  228, 

227,  284,  236 
StumidoB,  404,  430 
Styliform  cartilages,  121,  124 
Stylo-glossus,  438* 
Stylo-hyal,  438*,  498 
Styloid  process,   121,    122,    123,    311, 

537 
Stylomastoid  foramen,  486,  439 
Struggle  for  existence,  629* 
Sub-atrial  ridge,  61*.  62 
Subclavian  artery,  88,  90,  92,  150,  151 
Subclavian  vein,  92,  152 
Subclavius,  382,  888 
Subcutaneous  sinus,  274 
Sub-intestinal  vein,  49,  50,  91,  94 
Sub-lingual  gland,  446 
Sub-maxillaiy  gleuid,  446 
Sub-muc<56a,  83* 
Sub-neural  gland,  19,  20,  29,  30 
Sub-ocular  arch,  121,  122,  123* 
Sub-opercular,  198 
Sub-orbitals,  197,  199 


Snbnngnlata,  468* 

Subvertebral  sinus,  274 

Sucker  of  tadpole,  281,  282 

Sucking-fish,  219 

SuincB,  613 

Stda,  40S 

Sun-fish,  216,  225,  231 

Superior  curved  line,  537* 

Superior  oblique  muscle  of  eye,  110 

Superior  rectus  muscle,  HO 

Superior  temporal  arch,  309* 

Supra-angular,  808,  310* — See  Skull 

Supra-clavicle,  208 

Supra-ethmoid,  197,  199 

Supra-occipital,  77* — See  Skull 

Supra-orbitfikls,  808 

Supra-renals,  117* 

Supra-scapula :    Supra-scapular   carti- 
lage, 170 — See  Pectoral  arch 

Supra-temporal,  808 

Surinam  Toad,  800,  301,  302 

Survival  of  the  fittest,  633* 

Su8,  468 — See  Pigs 

Sua  sorofa,  528,  627,  648 

Suspensorium,  76*,  260,  261 

Suspensory  ligament,  of  eye,  106,  108  : 
Bird,  374 

Sutures,  436* 

Swallow,  404 

Swammerdam,  649 

Swan,  403,  408,  409 

Sweat-glands,  474,  476 

Swift,  403,  408,  409 

Swim-bladder — See  Air-bladder 

Swoid-fish,  218 

Sylvian  fissure,  454* 

Sympathetic  nerves  :     Craniata,  96* ; 
Rabbit,  458 

Symphysis,  145* 

Symplectic,  199,  200 

Synapticula,     of     BcUanoglosstis,      5  : 
Amphioxus,  48 

SyngncUhus,  434 

Synotus  barbaateUus,  498 

Syn-sacrum  of  Pigeon,  375* 

Syrinx  of  Pigeon,  385,  888  :  Aves,  421 

Syrrhaptea,  404 

Systemic  heart,  93 


X 


ADPOLE,    282,    288:     Skull,    263: 

Aortic  arches,  271 
Tflonia  hippocampi,  456*,  561 
Tail :  Ascidiem  larva,  35  :  Amphioxus, 

45  :  Craniata,  65 
Tail  coverts — See  Pterylosis,  373 
TaUor-bird,  423 
Talegdllua,  611 
Talpa,  493 
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Talpidce,  471,  608 — See  Moles 

Tapetum,  158* 

Tapirs,  468,  489,  501,  519,  521,  522, 

525,  526,  527,  580 
Tapirus,  468 
Ta/piru8  indicus,  6S6 
Tapirus  terrestris,  489 
Tarsals,    of    Craniata,    80,    81* — See 

Limb-skeleton 
TarsipeSy  506 
Taraius,  472 

TaiBO-metatarsus,  368*,  381 
Tasmanian  Devil,  480,  546 
Taste-buds,  105,  446,  553,  563 
Taste,  organ  of,  Craniata,  105* 
Tatu,  484 
Teats,    of    Babbit,    433  :     Mammalia, 

478* 

Tee  Tees,  473 

Teeth,  of  Craniata,  84,  85  :  Petromyzon, 
12b,  124 :  Myxine,  135 :  Elasmo- 
branchs,  172  :  Holocephali,  186, 
187  :  Trout,  204  :  Teleostomi,  226  : 
Geratodus,  242,  243  :  Frog,  268  : 
Amphibia,  295  :  Lizard,  313  :  Rep- 
tilia,  345 :  Archsoopteryx,  407 : 
Rabbit,  437,  445  :  MammaUa,  541- 
553 

T&jidcB,  358 

Telencephalon,  97* 

Tdeostei,  213*,  219,  220,  221,  222, 
223,  224,  226,  227,  228,  229,  231, 
232,  233,  234,  235,  236,  237,  239 

Teleostomi,  64*,  190*  :  Example,  192  : 
Distinctive  characters  and  classi- 
fication, 211  :  External  form,  217  : 
Exoskeleton,  221 :  Endoskeleton, 
222  :  Electric  orgcuis,  226  :  Diges- 
tive organs,  226  :  Respiratory  or- 
gans, 227  :  Air-bladder,  229  :  Heart, 
231  :  Brain,  231 :  Urinogenital 
organs,  231  :  Beproduction  and 
development,  284 :  Geographical 
distribution,  235 :  Distribution  in 
time,  236 

Temnospondyly,  332* 

Temporal  canal,  503* 

Tendon,  of  muscle,  266* 

Tenrec,  533 

Tensores  patagii,  382,  383 

Tentacles,  of  Pterobranchia,  9,  10,  11, 
12  :   Ascidia,  15, 18 :    Myanne,  135 

Tentorial  plane,  498* 

Terns,  403,  419 

Terrestrial  faima,  617 

Test,  of  Urochopda,  14*,    15 

Test -cells  of  ovum,  31 

Testudo,  613 

Testudo  grcBca,  333 

Teatudo  loveridgii,  335 

Tetrao,  403 


Tetrazooids,  37* 
Thaliacea,  21* 

Thecodont  teeth,  345*,  463* 
Theria,  464*,  498,  500 
Theriodontia,  326 
Theromorpha,  325*,  360 

Thigh,  67 — See  Hind-limb 

Thomson,  Vaughan,  661 

Thomson,  Wyi^le,  662 

Thoracic  duct,  574 

Thorax,  70*,  433 

Thorn-backs,  165 

Thread-cells,  Myxine,  134 

Three-toed  Sloth — See  Sloth 

Thrushes,  404,  412 

Thylacine,  480,  508,  583,  621 

ThylacoUo  camifex,  584 

Thylacus,  480,  508,  583,  621 

Thymus,  of  Craniata,  86*  :    Elasmo- 

branchii,  173  :    Frog,  269  :    Pigeon, 

385  :    Babbit,  454 
Thyro-hyal,  441 
Thyroid,  of  Craniata,   85*  :    Elasmo- 

branchii,  173  :    Frog,  269  :    Lizard, 

316  :  Pigeon,  385  :  Babbit,  454 
Thyroid  cartilage — See  Larynx 
Tibia,  80,  81* — See  Limb-skeleton 
Tibiale,  80,  81* — See  Limb-skeleton 
Tibio-fibula,  259,  265 
Tibio-fibulare,  313 
Tibio-tarsus,  380,  381 
Tiger,  528,  529 
Tillodontia,  589 
TiUotherium  fodiens,  589 
Tinamous,  403,  414,  417,  429,  431 
Tinamua,  403,  414,  417,  429,  431 
Tinoceras,  588 

Toads,  256,  284,  285,  288,  295,  300 
TolypnetUes,  484 
Tongue,   of   Craniata,    84*,    192 — See 

Digestive  organs 
Tooth-pulp,  84* 
Toothed  Whales,  466* 
Tomaria,  7,  8,  9 
Torpedo,  171, 172 
Tortoises,  64 
Toucans,  408 
Touoh-oella,  103,  104* 
Touch  corpuscles,  103,  104* 
Tozodontia,  588 
TrabeculsB,  73*  :  heart,  271 
Trabecular  regions,  74* 
Trachea — See  Bespiratory  organs 
Trachinua,  221 
Trachyptema,  225 
Tragtdida,  611 

Transverse  process — See  Vertebra 
Trapezium,  443 — See  limb-skeleton  of 

Mammalia 
Trapezoid,  443 — See  Limb-skeleton  of 

Manunalia 
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Tree-frogB,  288,  289,  293 

Tree  Kangaroos,  482 

Tree-snakes,  324,  366 

Treviranus,  666 

Tiiassio  period,  619 

TrieheehidcB,  470— See  Walruses 

Triehomrus,  587 

Trieonodont  teeth,  644* 

Trigeminal  ganglion,  101* 

Trigeminal  nerve,  101*,  154,  166, 156 

Tritor,  186*,  187 

Trituberculate  molar,  644* 

Troohanter,  lesser,   great,   313,   444  : 
thiid,  444 

TrochUidcB,  404,  423,  429 

Trochlea,  442 

Trochlear  nerve,  101* 

Trogonea,  404 

TrogonR,  404 

Trophoblast,  570* 

Tropidonotus  natrix,  887 

Trout,  192»  214,  220— See  Salmojario 

Trunk,  of  Balafnogloa8U8t  8  :   Craiiiata, 
66 :  Elephant,  490* 

Trunk  of  spinal  nerve,  96* 
Trunk  region,  196 
Trunk  vertebra,  196 

Trygon,  181 

TrygonorMna,  168,  176 

Tuatara,  329— See  HaUeria 

Tuber  cinereum,  467* 

Tubercular  facet,  436 

Tuberoulum  olfactorium,  247* 

Tumblers,  367 

Tunic,  of  Urochorda,  14* 

Tunioates — See  Urochordata 

Turicine,  14* 

Turbinal  bone,  321 

Turbinals,  393 

Tnrbinares,  402*,  412,  421,  423,  429 

Turbot,  214,  236 

Turdidw,  404 

Turdus,  412 

Turkey-buzzards,  403 

Tumix,  403 

Turtles,  326,  331,  346,  848,  349,  367, 

368 
Turtur,  404 
Tusks — See  Teeth 
Tympanic  bone,  439,  497 
Tympanic  bulla,  437,  438 
Tympanic  cavity,  277,  278 
Tympanic  membrane,  267,  306* 
Tympano-eustachicm  fossa,  309 
Tympcmum  of  syrinx,  386 
Tyndall,  J.,  666 
TyphlopidcB,  338 

Typhlosole,     of     Ascidia,     15,     18* : 
Petromyzon^  126,  180 

Typotheria,  688 


Ui 


u 


LNA,  80,  81*— See  limb-skeleton 
TJlnare,  80,  81* — See  Lamb-skeleton 
Umbilical  cord,  677* 
Umbilicus,  inferior  and  superior,  860* 
Unau,  488 
Unciform,  448 — See  Limb-skeleton  of 

Mammalia 
Uncinates  of  Reptiles,  336*  :   Pigeons, 

874:  Biids,  412 
Ungulaia,    467*,    476,    486,    519-528. 

647,  663,  668,  679,  686 

Ungiilata  vera,  467*,  486,  490,  525, 

627,  628,  679 

UnguUgrade  feet,  467* 

Unio,  601 

Upper  arm,  67,  304 
UpupidcB,  404 

Urachus,  677* 

Urethra,  460 

Urinary  bladder,  116* 

Urinary  tubules,  113*,  114 

Urinogenital  oigans,  of  Craniata,  113, 
114, 115,  116,  117  :  Peiromyzon,  180. 
181:  Myxinoids,  187 :  Dogfish,  158, 
169, 100, 161 :  Elasmobranchii,  174. 
176  :  Holocephali,  189,  190  :  'Qrout, 
208,209:  Teleostomi,231,282,lfS38: 
Cera<odu«,  247,  248  :  Frog,  278, 279 : 
Amphibia,  299,  300:  Lizard,  822, 
323:  Reptiha,  361:  Pigeon,  394, 
895 :  Aves,  422  :  Rabbit,  458,  460, 
461  :  Manmialia,  564-567 

Urinogenital  organs,  development  of, 
115,  116 

Urochord,  23* 

Urochorda*  13*  :  Example,  14  :  Dis- 
tinctive characters  smd  classifica- 
tion, 20 :  Systematic  position  of 
Example,  23  :  General  features,  23  : 
Enteric  canal,  28 :  Heart,  28  : 
Nervous  system  and  sense  oigans, 
28-30 :  Renal  oigan,  30 :  Repro- 
ductive system,   30  :    Development 

'.  and  metamoiphosis,  30-40 :  Dis- 
tribution, &c.,  40,  41  :  AfiQnities,  41, 
42 

UrodfBum,  884,  386* 

Urodela,  284*,  286,  287,  288,  289,  290. 
291,  293,  294,  296,  296,  298,  299, 
800,  302 

Uro-hyal,  201 

UroUyphua  crudatus,  166 

Urolophua  testaceua,  169 

Uropygium,  367* 

Urostyle,  of  Salmo,  196 :  Frog,  258, 
259 :   Amphibia,  289 

UraidcB,  470,  629,  630,  661--See  Bean 

Uraus,  552 

Uraua  americanua,  580 
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Urfiuajerox,  530 
Use -inheritance,  640 
Uterine  crypts,  462,  676* 
Uterus — See  Urlnogenital  organs 
Uterus  masculinus,  459,  460* 
Utrioulus,  111*.  112 


V. 


AGINA,    of    Elasmobranohii,     175 : 
Babbit,  460,  461  :    Mammalia,  665, 

587 

Vagus  g€uiglion,  102 

Vagus  nerve,  102* 

Valve  of  Thebesius,  449* 

Valve  of  Vietissens,  457,  468* 

Vampire  Bats,  581 

Vane,  369 

Varanus,  360 

Variation,  630,  631* 

Vasa  efferentia,  119,  120* 

Vascular  system,  of  Balanoglosaica,  4, 
6  :  Asoidia,  17,  18,  19  :  Urocborda, 
28  :  Amphioxua,  49,  50  :  Craniata, 
88-96:  Lamprey,  125,  126:  Dog- 
fish, 150,  161,  152,  163:  Elasmo- 
branchii,  173 :  HolocephaU,  18"^  : 
Trout,  204,  205  :  Teleostomi,  231  : 
Ceratodua,  244,  245  :  Frog,  270-275  : 
Amphibia,  296,  297,  298:  Lizard, 
314,  315,  316:  Beptilia,  347,  348, 
349 :  Pigeon,  388,  389,  390,  391  : 
Birds,  421  :  Babbit,  448-462  :  Mam- 
malia, 667 

Vaso-dentine,  84* 

Vaso-gangUon,  228* — See  Bed -glands 

Veins,  Anyphioxus,  49  :  Craniata,  90 — 
See  Vascular  system 

Velar  tentacles,  Amphioxtis,  46,  47 

Veluim,  Arn/phioxua,  46,  47 1  Petro- 
myzon,  124,  125 

Velum  interpositum,  457* 

Velum  transversum,  319,  320* 

**  Velvet,"  487* 

Venomous  snakes,  356 

Ventral  aorta,  Amphioxiuf,  49  :  Crani- 
ata, 88^  89 :  Dogfish,  150,  161 

Ventral  fissure,  95,  96* 

Ventral  root  of  spinal  nerve,  95,  96* 

Ventral  shield,  of  Pteraapis,  264: 
Snakes,  331 

Ventricle,  88,  89— See  Heart 

Ventricles — See  Brain,  97 

Vermiform  appendix,  448 

Vermis,  of  cerebellum,  468* 

Vertebra,  72* 

Vertebral  column,  2*  :  Euohorda,  42  : 
Craniata,  70,  71,  72 :  Petromyzon, 
121,  122:  Myzinoids,  186:  Dog- 
fish, 142, 143,  144  :  Elasmobranohii, 


167,  169:    HolocephaU,   184,  185: 
Trout,  195,  196:    Teleostomi,  222: 
Oeratodus,    241 :     Frog,    268,    259 : 
Amphibia,  289,  290:    Lizard,  306, 
306:      BeptiUa,     332,     333,     334: 
Pigeon,     373,     374,     375:      Birds 
(Neomithes),    411  :     Babbit,    434 
435  :   Mammalia,  494  :   Prototheria 
603  :    Metatheria,   606 :    Edentata 
608 :    Cetacea,  614,    616 :    Sirenia 
618  :  UngUlata,  619,  620,  621  :  Car 
nivora,   628 :    Bodentia,   631  :    In 
sectivora,    632  :     Chiroptera,     634 
Primates,  636  , 

Vertebral  formula,  375 

Vertebral  plate,  117*,  179,  426 

Vertebral  rib — See  Bib 

Vertebral  theory  of  skull,  669,  660 

Vertebrarterial  canal,  434 

Vertebrarterial  foramen,  373*,  374 

Vertebrata,  43* 

Vesalius,  648 

Vesicles  of  Savi,  174* 

Veapertilio,  471 

Vestibule,  of  Amphioxua,  44* :  Babbit, 

459,  461* 
Vexillimi— See  Feather,  369 
Vibrissa,  433,  476 
Vicq  d'Azyr,  663 

ViUi,  of  embryo  Mammals,  674,  676 
Vipers,  324,  346 
Virginian  opossum,  480 
Visceral    arch,    visceral    bar,    visceral 

skeleton — Craniata,  69,  74,  76* 
Visceral  motor  fibres,  113* 
Visceral  sensory  fibres,  113* 
Viscero -branchial  vessel,  19 
Vitelline  membrane,  66 
Vitreous  chamber,  106,  108* 
Vitreous  humour,  106,  108* 
Viverra,  620 
Viv^rridoB,  470,  680 
Viviparous  Blenny,  234 
Vocal  chords,  269 
Vocal  sacs,  268,  300 
Voles,  609 

Vomer,  77,  78*— See  Skull 
Vomerine    teeth — ^Holocephsdi,     186*, 

187  :  Trout,  204  :  Urodela,  291 
Vomero-palatine,  291,  292 
Vtdiur,  403,  412 
Vultures,  403,  412 
Vulva  of  Babbit,  433,  461 
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ALLABY,  478,  507 
Wallace,  A.  B.,  662,  663,  667 
Wallace's  line,  610 
Walruses,  470,  491,  652,  680 
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Warning  oharaoterB,  283,  637* 

Water-luaidfl,  356 

Water-newt,  285 

Water  opossum,  479 

Water-voles,  401 

Weasels,  176,  470,  654 

Weaver,  221 

Weber,  Max,  663 

Webeiian  apparatus.  231* 

Webs,  258,  409 

Weismann,  A.,  668 

Weka,  431 

Wells,  W.  C,  662 

Whalebone— -See  JBaleen 

Whalebone  Whales,  446,  486,  501,  515, 

517,  541,  660,  586 
Whales — See  Cetaoea,  466 
Wheel-organ  of  Amphioxu8,  44* 
White,  GUbert,  654 
White  matter,  96,  96* 
Whiting,  214 
Wiegmann,  660 
Willemoes-Suhm,  662 
Willughby,  F.,  651 
Wing  of  Birds,  367,  368 
Wing-coverts-— See  Pterylosis,  373 
Wolff,  C.  F.,  663 
Wolffian  body,  116 
Wolffian  duct,  116,  116* 
Wombats,  465,  481, 482,  506,  609 
Woodpeckers,  404,  409,  416,  421 
Wotton,  Ed\)^ard,  647 
Wrasse,  216,  218,  227 


X, 


.BNOFHANES,  668 

Xenopua,  285,  289,  294,  295 
XenoaauridcB,  368 
Xiphiplastron,  336 
Xiphistemum,  268,  264,  266 


X 


AK,  617 

Yolk  cells,  280* 
Yolk-plug,  247,  249,  280,  281 
Yolk-sac,  180,  209,  210,  249,  577 
Yolk-sac  placenta,  677 


Z 


Iebra,  468,  488,  489,  680 
Zeuglodan,  686,  620 
Zenglodonta — See  Archseooeti 
Zoareea,  234 
Zona  radiata,  669* 
Zonary  placenta,  676* 
Z<mund(Bf  368 
Zoo-geographical    regions,    608,    614 

Relations  of,  614 
ZygcBna,  165 
Zyg€uitrum,  333* 
Zygapophysis,  198* 
Zygomatic  arch,  496* 
Zygomatic  process,  439 
Zygosphene,  883* 
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